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PREFACE. 


In  pursuance  of  a  general  plan  involving  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  works  on  the  western  half  of 
North  America,  I  present  this  delineation  of  its  ab- 
original inhabitants  as  the  first.  To  the  immense 
territory  bordering  on  the  western  ocean  from  Alaska 
to  Darien,  and  including  the  whole  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  I  give  arbitrarily,  for  want  of  a 
better,  the  name  Pacific  States.  Stretching  almost 
from  pole  to  equator,  and  embracing  within  its  limits 
nearly  one  tenth  of  the  earth's  surface,  this  last  West- 
em  Land  offers  to  lovers  of  knowledge  a  new  and 
enticing  field;  and  although  hitherto  its  several  parts 
have  been  held  somewhat  asunder  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, yet  are  its  occupants  drawn  by  nature 
into  nearness  of  relationship,  and  will  be  brought  yet 
nearer  by  advancing  civilization;  the  common  oceanic 
highway  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great  mountain  ram- 
parts on  the  other,  both  tending  to  this  result.  The 
characteristics  of  this  vast  domain,  material  and  social, 
are  comparatively  unknown  and  are  essentially  pecu- 
liar. To  its  exotic  civilization,  all  the  so-called  older 
nations  of  the  world  have  contributed  of  their  ener- 
gies; and  this  composite  mass,  leavened  by  its  destiny, 
is  now  working  out  the  new  problem  of  its  future. 
The  modem  history  of  this  West  antedates  that  of 
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the  East  by  over  a  century,  and  althougli  there  may 
be  apparent  heterogeneity  in  the  subject  thus  terri- 
torially treated,  there  is  an  apparent  tendency  toward 
ultimate  unity. 

To  some  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  nature 
and  extent  of  my  resources  for  writing  so  important 
a  series  of  works.  The  books  and  manuscripts  neces- 
sary for  the  task  existed  in  no  library  in  the  world ; 
hence,  in  1859,  I  commenced  collecting  material  rela- 
tive to  the  Pacific  States.  After  securing  everything 
within  my  reach  in  America,  I  twice  visited  Europe, 
spending  about  two  years  in  thorough  researches  in 
England  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  every  available  source,  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  lying  in  wait  for  opportunities 
Not  long  afterward,  and  at  a  time  when  the  prospect 
of  materially  adding  to  my  collection  seemed  anything 
but  hopeful,  the  Biblioteca  Imperial  de  MejicOj  of  the 
unfortunate  Maximilian,  collected  during  a  period  of 
forty  years  by  Don  Jos6  Maria  Andrade,  litterateur 
and  publisher  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  thrown  upon 
the  European  market  and  furnished  me  about  three 
thousand  additional  volumes 

In  1869,  having  accumulated  some  sixteen  thousand 
books,  manuscripts,  and  pamphlets,  besides  maps  and 
cumbersome  files  of  Pacific  Coast  journals,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  to  work.  But  I  soon  found  that,  like 
Tantalus,  while  up  to  my  neck  in  water,  I  was  dying 
of  thirst.  The  facts  which  I  required  were  so  co- 
piously diluted  with  trash  that  to  follow  difierent 
subjects  through  this  trackless  sea  of  erudition,  in  the 
exhaustive  manner  I  had  proposed,  with  but  one  life- 
time to  devote  to  the  work,  was  simply  impracticable. 
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In  tfiis  emergency  my  friend,  Mr  Henrys  L.  Okk, 
librarian  of  the  collection,  came  to  my  relief.  After 
many  consultations,  and  not  a  few  partial  failures,  a 
system  of  indexing  the  subject-matter  of  the  whole 
library  was  devised,  sufficiently  general  to  be  practi- 
cable, and  sufficiently  partictJar  to  direct  me  imme- 
diately to  all  my  authorities  on  any  given  point.  The 
system,  on  trial,  stands  the  test,  and  the  index  when 
completed,  as  it  already  is  for  tlie  twelve  hundred 
authors  quoted  in  this  work,  will  more  than  double 
the  practical  value  of  the  library. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  task  undertaken,  I  need 
not  say  that  I  have  formed  the  highest  opinion.  At 
present  the  few  grains  of  wheat  are  so  hidden  by  the 
mountain  of  chaff  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  bene- 
fit to  searchers  in  the  various  branches  of  learning; 
and  to  sift  and  select  from  this  mass,  to  extract  from 
bulky  tome  and  transient  journal,  from  the  archives 
of  convent  and  mission,  facts  valuable  to  the  scholar 
and  interesting  to  the  general  reader;  to  arrange 
these  facts  in  a  natural  order,  and  to  present  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  practical  benefit  to  inquirers 
in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  is  a  work  of  no 
small  import  and  responsibility.  And  though  mine 
is  the  labor  of  the  artisan  rather  than  that  of  the 
artist,  a  forging  of  weapons  for  abler  hands  to  wield, 
a  producing  of  raw  materials  for  skilled  mechanics  to 
weave  and  color  at  will;  yet,  in  undertaking  to  bring 
to  light  from  sources  innumerable  essential  facts,  which, 
from  the  very  shortness  of  life  if  from  no  other  cause, 
must  otherwise  be  left  out  in  the  physical  and  social 
generalizations  which  occupy  the  ablest  minds,  I  feel 
that  I  engage  in  no  idle  pastime. 
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A  word  as  to  the  Nations  of  which  this  work  is  a 
description,  and  my  method  of  treating  the  subject. 
Aboriginally,  for  a  savage  wilderness,  there  was  here 
a  dense  population;  particularly  south  of  the  thirtieth 
parallel,  and  along  the  border  of  the  ocean  north  of 
that  line.  Before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  this 
domain  counted  its  aborigines  by  millions;  ranked 
among  its  people  every  phase  of  primitive  humanity, 
from  the  reptile-eating  cave-dweller  of  the  Great 
Basin,  to  the  Aztec  and  Maya-Quichd  civilization  of 
the  southern  table-land — a  civilization,  if  we  may  credit 
Dr  Draper,  "that  might  have  instructed  Europe,"  a 
culture  wantonly  crushed  by  Spain,  who  therein  "de- 
stroyed races  more  civilized  than  herself." 

Differing  among  themselves  in  minor  particulars 
only,  and  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  nations 
of  eastern  and  southern  America;  differing  again,  the 
whole,  in  character  and  cast  of  features  from  every 
other  people  of  the  world,  we  have  here  presented 
hundreds  of  nations  and  tongues,  with  thousands  of 
beliefs  and  customs,  wonderfully  dissimilar  for  so 
segregated  a  humanity,  yet  wonderfully  alike  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  land  that  comprises  within  its  limits 
nearly  every  phase  of  climate  on  the  globe.  At  the 
touch  of  European  civilization,  whether  Latin  or 
Teutonic,  these  nations  vanished ;  and  their  unwritten 
history,  reaching  back  for  thousands  of  ages,  ended. 
All  this  time  they  had  been  coming  and  going,  nations 
swallowing  up  nations,  annihilating  and  being  annihi- 
lated, amidst  human  convulsions  and  struggling  civili- 
zations. Their  strange  destiny  ftdfilled,  in  an  instant 
they  disappear;  and  all  we  have  of  them,  besides 
their  material  relics,  is  the  glance  caught  in  their 
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hasty  flight,  which  gives  us  a  few  customs  and  tradi- 
tions,  and  a  little  mythological  histoiy. 

To  gather  and  arrange  in  systematic  compact  form 
all  that  is  known  of  these  people,  to  rescue  some  facts 
perhaps  from  oblivion,  to  bring  others  from  inacces- 
sible nooks,  to  render  all  available  to  science  and  to 
the  general  reader,  is  the  object  of  this  work.  Neces- 
sarily, some  parts  of  it  may  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
dryness;  I  have  not  been  able  to  interlard  my  facts 
with  interesting  anecdotes  for  lack  of  space,  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  avoid  speculation,  believing,  as  I 
do,  the  work  of  the  collector  and  that  of  the  theorizer 
to  be  distinct,  and  that  he  who  attempts  to  establish 
some  pet  conjecture  while  imparting  general  informa- 
tion can  hardly  be  trusted  for  impartial  statements. 
With  respect  to  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  first 
volume,  which  is  confined  to  the  Wild  Tribes,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  descriptions  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics in  each,  there  may  be  an  appearance  of  repe- 
tition ;  but  I  trust  this  may  be  found  mors  apparent 
than  real  Although  there  are  many  similar  customs, 
there  are  also  many  minor  differences,  and  as  one  of 
the  chief  dijQiculties  of  this  volume  was  to  keep  it 
within  reasonable  limits,  no  delineation  has  been  re- 
peated where  a  necessity  did  not  appear  to  exist. 
The  second  volume,  which  treats  of  the  Civilized 
Nations,  offers  a  more  fascinating  field,  and  with  ample 
space  and  all  existing  authorities  at  hand,  the  fault 
is  the  writer's  if  interest  be  not  here  combined  with 
value.  As  regards  Mythology,  Languages,  Anti- 
quities, and  Migrations,  of  which  the  three  remaining 
volumes  treat,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  present  clearly 
and  concisely,  all  knowledge  extant  on  these  subjects; 
and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  intended  to  embody  all 
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facts  that  have  been  preserved  concerning  iiieae  people 
at  the  time  of  their  almost  simultaneous  discovery 
and  disappearance.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have 
said  little  of  the  natives  or  their  deeds  since  the  com- 
ing of  the  Europeans;  of  their  wars  against  invaders 
and  among  themselves;  of  repartimientos,  presidios, 
missions,  reservations,  and  other  institutions  for  their 
conquest,  conversion,  protection,  or  oppression.  My 
reason  for  this  is  that  all  these  things,  so  far  as  they 
have  any  importance,  belong  to  the  modem  history  of 
the  country  and  will  receive  due  attention  in  a  sub- 
sequent work. 

In  these  five  volumes,  besides  information  acquired 
from  sources  not  therein  named,  are  condensed  the  re- 
searches of  twelve  hundred  writers,  a  list  of  whose 
works,  with  the  edition  used,  is  given  in  this  volume. 
I  have  endeavored  to  state  fully  and  clearly  in  my 
text  the  substance  of  the  matter,  and  in  reaching  my 
conclusions  to  use  due  discrimination  as  to  the  respec- 
tive value  of  different  authorities.  In  the  notes  I  give 
liberal  quotations,  both  corroborative  of  the  text, 
and  touching  points  on  which  authors  differ,  together 
with  complete  references  to  all  authorities,  including 
some  of  little  value,  on  each  point,  for  the  use  of 
readers  or  writers  who  may  either  be  dissatisfied  with 
ray  conclusions,  or  may  wish  to  investigate  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  subject  further  than  my  limits  allow. 

I  have  given  full  credit  to  each  of  the  many  authors 
from  whom  I  have  taken  material,  and  if,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, a  scarcity  of  authorities  has  compelled  me  to 
draw  somewhat  largely  on  the  few  who  have  treated 
particular  points,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  in  view 
of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  work.  Quota- 
tions are  made  in  the  languages  in  which  they  are 
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written,  and  great  pains  has'been  taken  to  avoid  muti- 
lation of  the  author's  words.  As  the  books  quoted 
form  part  of  my  private  library,  I  have  been  able,  by 
comparison  with  the  originals,  to  carefully  verify  all 
references  after  they  were  put  in  type;  hence  I  may 
confidently  hope  that  fewer  errors  have  crept  in  than 
are  usually  found  in  works  of  such  variety  and  extent. 
The  labor  involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  vol- 
umes will  be  appreciated  by  few.  That  expended  on 
the  first  volume  alone,  with  all  the  material  before 
me,  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  well-directed 
efforts  of  one  person  for  ten  years.  In  the  work  of 
selecting,  sifting,  and  arranging  my  subject-matter,  I 
have  called  in  the  aid  of  a  large  corps  of  assistants, 
and  while  desiring  to  place  on  no  one  but  myself  any 
responsibility  for  the  work,  either  in  style  or  matter, 
I  would  render  just  acknowledgment  for  the  services 
of  all;  especially  to  the  following  gentlemen,  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which,  each  in  his  special  depart- 
ment, they  have  devoted  their  energies  and  abilities 
to  the  carrying  out  of  my  plan;  to  Mr  T.  Arundel- 
Harcourt,  in  the  researches  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Civilized  Nations;  to  Mr  Walter  M. 
Fisher,  in  the  investigation  of  Mythology;  to  Mr 
Albert  Groldschmidt,  in  the  treatise  on  Language; 
and  to  Mr  Henry  L.  Oak,  in  the  subject  of  Antiqui- 
ties and  Aboriginal  History. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ffTHKOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Facts  akd  Thxoriz8 — Hypotheses  ooncernino  Origin— Unity  or  Race — 
I>ivEBsiTY  OF  Race — Spontaneous  Generation — Origin  of  Animals 
AND  Plants — Primordial  Centres  of  Population — Distribution  of 
Planis  and  Animals — Adaptability  of  Species  to  Locality — Classi- 
FicATioN  OF  Species— Ethnological  Tests— Races  of  the  Pacifio— 
FiBST  Interooubse  with  Europeans. 

Facts  are  the  raw  material  of  science.  They  are  to 
pliilosophy  and  history  what  cotton  and  iron  are  to 
cloth  and  steam-engines.  Like  the  raw  material  of 
the  manufacturer,  they  form  the  bases  of  innumerable 
fabrics,  are  woven  into  many  theories  finely  spun  or 
coarsely  spun,  which  wear  out  with  time,  become  un- 
fashionable, or  else  OTove  to  be  indeed  true  and  fit,  and 
as  such  remain.  This  raw  material  of  the  scholar, 
like  that  of  the  manufacturer,  is  always  a  staple  arti- 
cle; its  substance  never  changes,  its  value  never  dimin- 
ishes; whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  society,  or 
howsoever  advanced  the  mind,  it  is  indispensable. 
Theories  may  be  only  for  the  day,  but  facts  are  for  all 
time  and  for  all  science.  When  we  remember  that 
the  sum  of  all  knowledge  is  but  the  sum  of  ascertained 
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facts,  and  tBiat  every  new  fact  brought  to  light,  pre- 
served, and  thrown  into  the  general  fund,  is  so  much 
added  to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge — ^when  we 
consider  that,  broad  and  far  as  our  theories  may  reach, 
the  realm  of  definite,  tangible,  ascertained  truth  is 
still  of  so  little  extent,  the  importance  of  every  never 
so  insignificant  acquisition  is  manifest.  Compare  any 
fact  with  the  fancies  which  have  been  prevalent  con- 
cerning it,  and  consider,  I  will  not  say  their  relative 
brilliance,  but  their  relative  importance.  Take  elec- 
tricity, how  many  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder,  yet  there  is  but  one  fact; 
the  atmosphere,  how  many  howling  demons  have  di- 
rected the  tempest,  how  many  smiling  deities  moved 
in  the  soft  breeze.  For  the  one  all-suflScient  First 
Cause,  how  many  myriads  of  gods  have  been  set  up  I 
for  every  phenomenon,  how  many  causes  have  been 
invented  I  with  every  truth,  how  many  untruths  have 
contended  I  with  every  fact,  how  many  fancies  1  The 
profound  investigations  of  latter-day  philosophers  are 
nothing  but  simple  and  laborious  inductions  from  as- 
certained facts,  facts  concerning  attraction,  polarity, 
chemical  affinity  and  the  like,  for  the  explanation  of 
which  there  are  countless  hypotheses,  each  hypothesis 
involving  multitudes  of  speculations,  all  of  which  evap- 
orate as  the  truth  slowly  crystallizes.  Speculation 
is  valuable  to  science  only  as  it  directs  the  mind  into 
otherwise  undiscoverable  paths ;  but  when  the  truth 
is  found,  there  is  an  end  to  speculation. 

So  much  for  facts  in  general ;  let  ua  now  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  particular  class  of  facts  of  which  this 
work  is  a  collection. 

The  tendency  of  philosophic  inquiry  is  more  and 
more  toward  the  origin  of  things.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  intellectural  impulse,  the  mind  is  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  ministering  to  the  necessities  of 
the  present;  next,  the  mysterious  uncertainty  of  the 
after-life  provokes  inquiry,  and  contemplations  of  an 
eternity  of  the  future  command  attention;  but  not 
until  knowledge  is  well  advanced  does  it  appear  that 
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there  is  likewise  an  eternity  of  the  past  worthy  of 
careful  scrutiny — without  which  scrutiny,  indeed,  the 
eternity  of  the  future  must  forever  remain  a  sealed 
book.     Standing  as  we  do  between  these  two  etemi-' 
ties,  our  view  limited  to  a  narrow  though  gradually 
widening  horizon,  as  nature  unveils  her  mysteries  to 
our  inquiries,  an  infinity  spreads  out  in  either  direc- 
tion, an  infinity  of  minuteness  no  less  than  an  infinity 
of  immensity ;  for,  hitherto,  attempts  to  reach  the  ulti- 
mate of  molecules  have  proved  as  futile  a3  attempts 
to   reach   the   ultimate   of  masses.     Now  man,  the 
noblest  work  of  creation,  the  only  reasoning  creature, 
standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  sea  of  undis- 
covered   truth — ^ultimate    knowledge    ever   receding 
from  his  grasp,  primal  causes  only  thrown    farther 
back  as  proximate  problems  are  solved — man,  in  the 
study  of  mankind,  must  follow  his  researches  in  both 
of  these  directions,  backward  as  well  as  forward,  must 
indeed  derive  his  whole  knowledge  of  what  man  is 
and  will  be  from  what  he  has  been.     Thus  it  is  that 
the  study  of  mankind  in  its  minuteness  assumes  the 
grandest  proportions.     Vicved  in  this  light,  there  is 
not  a  feature  of  primitive  humanity  without  signifi- 
cance ;  there  is  not  a  custom  or  characteristic  of  sav- 
awge  nations,  however  mean  or  revolting  to  us,  from 
which  important  lessons  may  not  be  drawn.     It  is  only 
from  the  study  of  barbarous  and  partially  cultivated 
nations  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend  man  as  a  pro- 
gressive being,  and  to  recognize  the  successive  stages; 
through  which  our  savage  ancestors  have  passed  on 
their  way  to  civilization.     With  the  natural  philo.s- 
pher,  there  is  little  thought  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  manifold  works  of  creation.     The  tiny 
insect  is  no  less  an  object  of  his  patient  scrutiny  than 
the  wonderful  and  complex  machinery  of  the  cosmos. 
The  lower  races  of  men,  in  the  study  of  humanity,  he 
deems  of  as  essential  importance  as  the  higher ;  our 
present  higher  races  being  but  the  lower  types  of  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 

Hence,  if  in  the  following  pages,  in  the  array  of 
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minute  facts  inciaent  to  the  successive  peoples  of 
which  we  speak,  some  of  them  appear  small  and  un- 
worthy of  notice,  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  nature 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  insignificance;  still  less  is 
there  anything  connected  with  man  unworthy  of  our 
most  careful  study,  or  any  peculiarity  of  savagism 
irrelevant  to  civilization, 

Dififerent  schools  of  naturalists  maintain  widely 
different  opinions  regarding  the  origin  of  mankind. 
Existing  theories  may  be  broadly  divided  into  three 
categories;  in  the  first  two  of  which  man  is  consid- 
ered as  a  special  creation,  and  in  the  third  as  a  natural 
development  from  some  lower  type.  The  special- 
creation  school  is  divided  on  the  question  of  unity  or 
diversity  of  race.  The  first  party  holds,  by  the  time- 
honored  tradition,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
descended  from  a  single  human  pair;  the  second 
affirms  that  by  one  creative  act  were  produced  several 
special  creations,  each  separate  creation  being  the  ori- 
gin of  a  race,  and  each  race  primordially  adapted  to 
that  part  of  the  globe  which  it  now  inhabits.  The 
third  theory,  that  of  the  development  school,  denies 
that  there  ever  were  common  centres  of  origin  in  or- 
ganic creation;  but  claims  that  plants  and  animals 
generate  spontaneously,  and  that  man  is  but  the  modi- 
fication of  some  pre-existing  animal  form. 

The  first  hypothesis,  the  doctrine  of  the  monogen- 
ists,  is  ably  supported  by  Latham,  Prichard,  and  many 
other  eminent  ethnologistsi  of  Europe,  and  is  the  fa- 
vorite opinion  of  orthodox  thinkers  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. The  human  race,  they  say,  having  sprung 
from  a  single  pair,  constitutes  but  one  stock,  though 
subject  to  various  modifications.  Anatomically  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  negro  and  a  European.  The 
color  of  the  skin,  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  ail  other  peculiarities,  may  be 
attributed  to  heat,  moisture,  and  food.  Man,  though 
capable  of  subduing  the  world  to  himself,  and  of  mak- 
ing his  liome  under  climates  and  circumstances  the 
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most  diverse,  is  none  the  less  a  child  of  nature,  acted 
upon  and  moulded  by  those  xjonditions  which  lie 
attempts  to  govern*  Climate,  periodicities  of  nature, 
material  surroundings,  habits  of  thought,  and  modes 
of  life,  acting  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  exercise  a 
powerfol  influence  upon  the  human  physical  organiza- 
tion ;  and  yet  man  is  perfectly  created  for  any  sphere 
in  which  he  may  dwell ;  and  is  governed  in  his  condi- 
tion by  choice  rather  than  by  coercion.  Articulate 
language,  which  forms  the  great  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  human  and  the  brute  creation,  may  be 
'  traced  in  its  leading  characteristics  to  one  common 
source.  The  difierences  between  the  races  of  men  are 
not  specific  differences.  The  greater  part  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  America,  those  of  the  circumpolar  regions 
excepted,  are  essentially  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Old 
World;  while  man  in  the  New  World,  though  bear- 
ing traces  of  high  antiquity,  is  specifically  identical 
with  all  the  races  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  hybrids  of  plants  and  of  animals  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  reproduction,  while  in  the  intermixture 
of  the  races  of  men  no  such  sterility  of  progeny  can 
be  found ;  and  therefore,  as  there  are  no  human  hy- 
brids, there  are  no  separate  human  races  or  species, 
but  all  are  one  family.  Besides  being  consistent  with 
sound  reasoning,  this  theory  can  bring  to  its  support 
the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  an  internal 
evidence  of  a  creation  divine  and  spiritual,  which  is 
sanctioned  by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  most  philo- 
sophic minds.  Man,  unhke  animals,  is  the  direct  off- 
spring of  the  Creator,  and  as  such,  he  alone  continues 
to  derive  his  inheritance  from  a  divine  source.  The 
Hebraic  record,  continue  the  monogenists,  is  the  only 
authentic  solution  of  the  origin  of  all  things;  and  its 
history  is  not  only  fully  sustained  by  science,  but  it  is 
upheld  by  the  traditions  of  the  most  ancient  barbar- 
ous nations,  whose  mythology  strikingly  resembles 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  and 
the  distribution  of  peoples.  The  Semitic  family  alone 
were  civilized  from  the  beginning.     A  peculiar  people. 
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constantly  upheld  by  a  special  act  of  Providence  from 
falling  into  paganism,  they  alone  possessed  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  creation.  A  universal 
necessity  for  some  form  of  worship,  a  belief  inher- 
ent in  all  mankind,  in  an  omnipotent  deity  and  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  point  to  a  common  origin  and 
prophesy  a  common  destiny.  This  much  for  the  mon* 
ogenists. 

The  second  hypothesis,  that  of  the  polygenists,  holds 
that  there  was  not  one  only,  but  several  independent 
creations,  each  giving  birth  to  the  essential,  unchange- 
able peculiarities  of  a  separate  race ;  thus  constituting 
a  diversity  of  species  with  primeval  adaptation  to  their 
geographical  distribution.  Morton,  Agassiz,  Gliddon, 
and  others  in  America,  stand  sponsors  for  this  theory. 
The  physiological  diflferences  of  race,  they  say,  which 
separate  mankind  into  classes,  do  not  result  from  cli- 
matic surroundings,  but  are  inherited  from  original 
progenitors.  They  point  to  marked  characteristics  in 
various  peoples  which  have  remained  unchanged  for  a 
period  of  four  thousand  years.  In  place  of  contro- 
verting divine  revelation,  they  claim  that  Mosaic  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  a  single  race,  and  not  the  history 
of  all  mankind;  that  the  record  itself  contains  an  im- 
plied existence  of  other  races;  and  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  species  or  races  of  men,  according 
to  their  relative  organisms,  was  part  of  the  creative 
act,  and  of  no  less  importance  than  was  the  act  of 
creation. 

The  third  hypothesis,  derived  mainly  from  the 
writings  of  Lamarck,  Darwin,  and  Huxley,  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  evolution.  All  existing  species 
are  developments  of  some  preexisting  form,  which  in 
like  manner  descended  by  true  generation  from  a  form 
still  lower.  Man,  say  they,  bears  no  impress  of  a 
divine  original  that  is  not  common  to  brutes ;  he  is  but 
an  animal,  more  perfectly  developed  through  natural 
and  sexual  selection.  Commencing  with  the  sponta- 
neous generation  of  the  lowest  types  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life— as  the  accumulation  of  mould  upon  food. 
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the  swarming  of  maggots  in  meat,  the  intusorial  ani- 
malcules in  water,  the  generation  of  insect  life  in  de- 
caying vegetable  substances — the  birth  of  one  form 
arising  out  of  the  decay  of  another,  the  slow  and 
gradual  unfolding  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere, 
acting  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  culminate  in 
the  grandeur  of  intellectual  manhood.  Thus  much 
for  this  life,  while  the  hope  of  a  like  continued  progress  . 
is  entertained  for  the  life  to  come.  While  the  ten- 
dency of  variety  in  oi*ganic  forms  is  to  decrease,  argue 
these  latter-day  naturalists,  individuals  increase  in  a 
proportion  greater  than  the  provisional  means  of  sup- 
port. A  predominating  species,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, rapidly  multiplies,  crowding  out  and 
annihilating  opposing  species.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
constant  struggle  for  existence  in  nature,  in  which  the 
strongest,  those  best  fitted  to  live  and  improve  their 
species,  prevail;  while  the  deformed  and  ill-favored 
are  destroyed.  In  courtship  and  sexual  selection  the 
war  for  precedence  continues.  Throughout  nature 
the  male  is  the  wooer;  he  it  is  who  is  armed  for  fight, 
and  provided  with  musical  organs  and  ornamental 
appendages,  with  which  to  charm  the  fair  one.  The 
savage  and  the  wild  beast  alike  secure  their  mate  over 
the  mangled  form  of  a  Vanquished  rival.  In  this  man- 
ner the  more  highlv  favored  of  either  sex  are  mated, 
and  natural  selections  made,  by  which,  better  ever 
producing  better,  the  species  in  its  constant  variation 
is  constantly  improved.  Many  remarkable  resem- 
blances may  be  seen  between  man  and  the  inferior 
animals.  In  embryonic  development,  in  physical 
structure,  in  material  composition  and  the  function  of 
oi^ns,  man  and  animals  are  strikingly  alike.  And 
in  the  possession  of  that  immaterial  nature  which  more 
widely  separates  the  human  from  the  brute  creation, 
the  'reasonable  soul'  of  man  is  but  an  evolution  from 
brute  instincts.  The  difference  in  the  mental  faculties 
of  man  and  animals  is  immense ;  but  the  high  culture 
which  belongs  to  man  has  been  slowly  developed,  and 
there  is  plainly  a  wider  separation  between  the  mental 
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power  of  the  lowest  zoophyte  and  the  highest  ape 
than  between  the  most  intellectual  ape  and  the  least 
intellectual  man.  Physically  and  mentally,  the  man- 
like ape  and  the  ape-like  man  sustain  to  each  other  a 
near  relationship;  while  between  the  mammal  and  the 
moUusk  there  exists  the  greatest  possible  dissimilarity. 
Articulate  language,  it  is  true,  acting  upon  the  brain, 
and  in  turn  being  acted  upon  to  the  improvement  of 
both,  belongs  only  to  man ;  yet  animals  are  not  devoid 
of  expediments  for  expressing  feeling  and  emotion.  It 
has  been  observed  that  no  brute  ever  fashioned  a  tool 
for  a  special  purpose;  but  some  animals  crack  nuts 
with  a  stone,  and  an  accidentally  splintered  flint  natu- 
rally suggests  itself  as  the  first  instrument  of  primeval 
man.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  high  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  power  which  may  be  attained 
by  man ;  yet  this  same  progressive  principle  is  likewise 
found  in  brutes.  Nor  need  we  blush  for  our  origin. 
The  nations  now  most  civilized  were  once  barbariana 
Our  ancestors  were  savages,  who,  with  tangled  hair, 
and  glaring  eyes,  and  blood-besmeared  hands,  devoured 
man  and  beast  alike.  Surely  a  respectable  gorilla 
lineage  stands  no  unfavorable  comparison. 

Between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  three  rally- 
ing points,  a  whole  continent  of  debatable  land  is 
spread,  stretching  from  the  most  conservative  ortho- 
doxy to  the  most  scientific  liberalism.  Numberless 
arguments  may  be  advanced  to  sustain  any  given 
position;  and  not  unfrequently  the  same  analogies 
are  brought  forward  to  prove  propositions  directly 
oppugnant.  As  has  been  observed,  each  school  ranks 
among  its  followers  the  ablest  men  of  science  of  the 
day.  These  men  do  not  differ  in  minor  particulars 
only,  meeting  in  general  upon  one  broad,  common 
platform;  on  the  contrary,  they  find  themselves  un- 
able to  agree  as  touching  any  one  thing,  except  that 
man  is,  and  that  he  is  surrounded  by  those  climatic 
influences  best  suited  to  his  organization.  Any  one 
of  these  theories,  if  substantiated,  is  the  death-blow  of 
the  others.     The  first  denies  any  diversity  of  species 
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in  creation  and  all  immutability  of  race;  the  second 
denies  a  miity  of  species  and  the  possibility  of  change 
in  race ;  the  third  denies  all  special  acts  of  creation 
and  like  the  first,  all  immutability  of  race. 

The  question  respecting  the  origin  of  animals  and 
plants  has  likewise  undergone  a  similar  flux  of  beliefs, 
but  with  different  result  Whatever  the  conclusions 
may  be  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  man,  naturalists 
of  the  present  day  very  generally  agree  that  there 
was  no  one  universal  centre  of  propagation  for  plants 
and  animals;  but  that  the  same  conditions  of  soil, 
moisture,  heat,  and  geographical  situation,  always 
produce  a  similarity  of  species;  or  what  is  equivalent, 
that  there  were  many  primary  centres,  each  originating 
species,  which  spread  out  from  these  centres  and  cov- 
ered the  earth.  This  doctrine  was  held  by  early 
naturalists  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  creation,  and  was  therefore  denounced 
as  heretical.  Linnaeus  and  his  contemporaries  drew 
up  a  pleasing  picture,  assigning  the  birthplace  of  all 
forms  of  life  to  one  particular  fertile  spot,  situated  in 
a  genial  climate,  ana  so  diversified  with  lofty  moun- 
tains and  declivities  as  to  present  all  the  various 
temperatures  requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  most 
exuberant  types  of  flora  and  rauna  are  found  within 
the  tropical  regions,  decreasing  in  richness  and  pro- 
fusion toward  either  pole;  while  man  in  his  greatest 
perfection  occupies  the  temperate  zone,  degenerating 
in  harmony  of  features,  in  physical  symmetry,  and  in 
intellectual  vigor  in  either  direction.  Within  this 
temperate  zone  is  placed  the  hypothetical  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  varying  in  locality  according  to  reli- 
gion and  tradition.  The  Caucasians  are  referred  for 
their  origin  to  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Mongolians  to 
Mount  Altai,  and  the  Africans  to  Mount  Atlas. 
Three  primordial  centres  of  population  have  been 
assigned  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah — Arabia,  the 
Semitic;  India,  the  Japetic;  and  Egypt,  the  Hamitic 
centre.     Thibet,  and  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
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Gobi  desert,  have  been  designated  as  the  point  from 
which  a  general  distribution  was  made;  while  the 
sacred  writings  mention  four  rich  and  beautiful  valleys, 
two  of  which  are  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
as  the  birthplace  of  man.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  in  the  beginning,  the  primeval  ocean  covered  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  globe,  and  that  from  this 
central  spot  the  waters  receded,  thereby  extending 
the  limits  of  terrestrial  life. 

Admitting  the  unity  of  origin,  conjecture  points 
with  apparent  reason  to  the  regions  of  Armenia  and 
of  Iran,  in  western  Asia,  as  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  Departing  from  this  geographical  centre,  in  the 
directions  of  the  extremities  of  the  continent,  the  race 
at  first  degenerated  in  proportion  to  distance.  Civili- 
zation was  for  many  ages  confined  within  these  central 
limits,  imtil  by  slow  degrees  paths  were  marked  out 
to  the  eastward  and  to  the  westward,  terminating  the 
one  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  other 
upon  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacifia 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
but  one  general  opinion  is  now  sustained  with  any  de- 
gree of  reason.  The  beautifully  varied  svstems  of 
vegetation  with  which  the  habitable  earth  is  clothed, 
springing  up  in  rich,  spontaneous  abundance;  the 
botanical  centres  of  corresponding  latitudes  producing 
resemblance  in  genera  without  identity  of  species ; 
their  inability  to  cross  high  mountains  or  wide  seas, 
or  to  pass  through  inhospitable  zones,  or  in  any  way 
to  spread  far  from  the  original  centre — all  show  con- 
clusively the  impossibility  that  such  a  multitude  of 
animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  with  characters  so  diverse, 
could  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  same  locality, 
and  disappearing  entirely  from  their  original  birth- 
place, sprung  forth  in  some  remote  part  of  the  globe. 
Linnaeus,  and  many  others  of  his  time,  held  that  all 
telluric  tribes,  in  common  with  mankind,  sprang  from- 
a  single  pair,  and  descended  from  the  stock  which  was 
preserved  by  Noah.  Subsequently  this  opinion  was 
modified,  giving  to  each  species  an  origin  in  some  cer- 
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tain  spot  to  wmch  it  waB  particularly  adapted  by 
nature;  and  it  was  supposed  that  from  these  primary 
centres,  through  secondary  causes,  there  was  a  general 
difRision  throughout  the  surrounding  regions. 

A  comparison  of  the  entomology  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  shows  that  the  genera  and  species  of 
insects  are,  for  the  most  part,  peculiar  to  the  localities 
in  which  they  are  found.  Birds  and  marine  animals, 
although  unrestricted  in  their  movements,  seldom 
wander  far  from  specific  centres.  With  regard  to 
wild  beasts,  and  the  larger  animals,  insurmountable 
difficulties  present  themselves;  so  that  we  may  infer 
that  the  systems  of  animal  life  are  indigenous  to  the 
great  zoological  provinces  where  they  are  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  harmony  which  exists  be- 
tween the  organism  of  man  and  the  methods  bv  which 
nature  meets  hia  requirements,  tends  conclusively  to 
show  that  the  world  in  its  variety  was  made  for  man, 
and  that  man  is  made  for  any  portion  of  the  earth  in 
which  he  may  be  found.  Whenceaoever  he  comes,  or 
howsoever  he  reaches  his  dwelling-place,  he  always 
finds  it  prepared  for  him.  On  the  icy  banks  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  where  mercury  freezes  and  the  ground 
never  softens,  the  Eskimo,  wrapped  in  .furs,  and  bur- 
rowing in  the  earth,  revels  in  grease  and  train-oil,  sus- 
stains  vitality  by  eating  raw  flesh  and  whale-fat;  while 
the  naked  intertropical  man  luxuriates  in  life  under 
a  burning  sun,  where  ether  boils  and  reptiles  shrivel 
upon  the  hot  stone  over  which  they  attempt  to  crawl. 
The  watery  fruit  and  shading  vegetation  would  be  as 
useless  to  the  one  as  the  heating  food  and  animal 
clothing  would  be  to  the  other. 

The  capabihty  of  man  to  endure  all  climates,  his 
omnivorous  habits,  and  his  powers  of  locomotion, 
enable  him  to  roam  at  will  over  the  earth.  He  was 
endowed  with  inteUigence  wherewith  to  invent  meth- 
ods of  migration  and  means  of  protection  from  unfa- 
vorable climatic  influence,  and  with  capabilities  for 
existing  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world;  so  that,  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  the  necessity  did  not  exist  with 
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regard  to  man  for  that  diversity  of  creation  which  was 
deemed  requisite  in  the  case  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  classification  of  man  into  species  or  races,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  designate  by  his  organization  the  family 
to  which  he  belongs,  as  well  as  the  question  of  his 
origin,  has  been  the  subject  of  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  from  the  fact  that  the  various  forms  so  gradu- 
ate into  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
which  is  species  and  which  variety.  Attempts  have 
indeed  been  made  at  divisions  of  men  into  classes 
according  to  their  primeval  and  permanent  physio- 
logical structure,  but  what  uniformity  can  be  expected 
from  such  a  classification  among  naturalists  who  <5an- 
not  so  much  as  agree  what  is  primeval  and  what 
permanent? 

The  tests  applied  bv  ethnologists  for  distinguishing 
the  race  to  which  aji  individual  belongs,  are  the  color 
of  the  skin,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  skull— deter- 
mined generally  by  the  facial  angle — ^the  texture  of 
the  hair,  and  the  character  of  the  features.  The 
structure  of  language,  also,  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  affinity  of  races;  and  is,  with  some  ethnol- 
ogists, the  primary  criterion  in  the  classification  of 
species.  The  facial  angle  is  determined  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  forehead  to  the  front  of  the  upper 
jaw,  intersected  by  a  horizontal  line  passing  over  the 
middle  of  the  ear.  The  facial  angle  of  a  European 
is  estimated  at  85°,  of  a  Negro  at  75°,  and  of  the  ape 
at  60°.  Representations  of  an  adult  Troglodyte  meas- 
ure 35°,  and  of  a  Satyr  30°.  Some  writers  classify 
according  to  one  or  several  of  these  tests,  others 
consider  them  all  in  arriving  at  their  conclusiona 

Thus  Virey  divides  the  human  family  into  two 
parts:  those  with  a  facial  angle  of  from  eighty-five 
to  ninety  degrees — embracing  the  Caucasian,  Mongo- 
lian, and  American;  and  those  with  a  facial  angle  of 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty-two  degrees — ^including  the 
Malay,  Negro,  and  Hottentot.  Cuvier  and  Jaquinot 
make  three  classes,  placing  the  Malay  and  American 
among   the    subdivisions   of   the   Mongolian.     Kant 
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makes  four  divisions  under  four  colors:  white,  black, 
copper,  and  olive.  Linnseus  also  makes  four:  Euro- 
peaUy  whitish;  American,  coppery;  Asiatic,  tawny; 
and  African,  black.  Buflfon  makes  five  divisions  aid 
Blumenbach  five.  Blumenbach's  classification  is  based 
upon  cranial  admeasurements,  complexion,  and  texture 
of  the  hair.  His  divisions  are  Caucasian  or  Aryan, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  Malay,  and  American.  Les- 
son makes  six  divisions  according  to  colors:  white, 
dusky,  orajige,  yellow,  red,  and  black.  Bory  de  St 
Vincent  arranges  fifteen  stocks  under  three  classes 
which  are  differenced  by  hair:  European  straight 
hair,  American  straight  hair,  and  crisped  or  curly  hair. 
In  like  manner.  Professor  Zeune  designates  his  divis- 
ions under  three  types  of*  crania  for  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  and  three  for  the  western,  namely,  high 
skulls,  broad  skulls,  and  long  skulls.  Hunter  classi- 
fies the  human  family  under  seven  species ;  Agassiz 
makes  eight;  Pickering  eleven;  Desmoulins,  sixteen; 
and  Crawford,  sixty-three.  Dr  Latham,  considered 
by  many  the  chief  exponent  of  the  science  of  eth- 
nology in  England,  classifies  the  different  races  under 
three  primary  divisions;  namely,  Mongolidse,  Atlan- 
tidae,  and  JapetidaB.  Prichard  makes  three  principal 
types  of  cranial  conformation,  which  he  denomi- 
nates respectively,  the  civilized  races,  the  nomadic  or 
wandering  races,  and  the  savage  or  hunting  races. 
Agassiz  designates  the  races  of  men  according  to  the 
zoological  provinces  which  they  respectively  occupy. 
Thus  the  Arctic  realm  is  inhabited  by  Hyperboreans, 
the  Asiatic  by  Mongols,  the  European  by  white  men, 
the  American  by  American  Indians,  the  African  by 
black  races,  and  the  East  Indian,  Australian,  and 
Polynesian  by  their  respective  peoples. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  wide  differences  be- 
tween naturalists,  not  only  as  to  what  constitutes  race 
and  species — if  there  be  variety  of  species  in  the  hu- 
man family — but  also  in  the  assignment  of  peoples 
and  individuals  to  their  respective  categories  under 
the  direction  of  the  given  tests ;  when  wc  see  the  hu- 
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man  race  classified  under  from  one  to  sixty-three  dis- 
tinct species,  according  to  individual  opinions;  and 
when  we  see  that  the  several  tests  which  govern 
classification  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  that 
those  who  have  made  this  subject  the  study  of  their 
lives  cannot  agree  as  touching  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  such  classification — we  cannot  but  con- 
clude either  that  there  are  no  absolute  lines  of 
separation  between  the  varioas  members  of  the  hu- 
man family,  or  that,  thus  far,  the  touchstone  by 
which  such  separation  is  to  be  made  remains  undis- 
covered. 

The  color  of  the  human  skin,  for  example,  is  no 
certain  guide  in  classification.  Microscopists  hav^ 
ascertained  that  the  normal  colorations  of  the  skin 
are  not  the  results  of  organic  diflferences  in  race ;  that 
complexions  are  not  permanent  physical  characters, 
but  are  subject  to  change.  Climate  is  a  cause  of 
physical  differences,  and  n-equently  in  a  single  tribe 
may  be  found  shades  of  color  extending  through  all 
the  various  transitions  from  black  to  white.  In  one 
people,  part  occupying  a  cold,  mountainous  region, 
and  part  a  heated  lowland,  a  marked  difference  in 
color  is  always  perceptible.  Peculiarities  in  the  tex- 
ture of  the  hair  are  likewise  no  proof  of  race.  The 
hair  is  more  sensibly  aflfected  by  the  action  of  the  cli- 
mate than  the  skin.  Every  degree  of  color  and  cris- 
pation  may  be  found  in  the  European  family  alone ; 
and  even  among  the  frizzled  locks  of  negroes  every 
gradation  appears,  from  crisped  to  flowing  hair.  The 
growth  of  the  beard  may  be  cultivated  or  retarded, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  individual;  and  in 
those  tribes  which  are  characterized  by  an  absence  or 
thinness  of  beard  may  be  found  the  practice,  contin- 
ued for  ages,  of  carefully  plucking  out  all  traces  of 
beard  at  the  age  of  puberty.  No  physiological  de- 
formities have  been  discovered  which  prevent  any 
people  from  cultivating  a  beard,  if  such  be  their  pleas- 
ure. The  conformation  of  the  cranium  is  often  pe- 
culiar to  habits  of  rearing  the  young,  and  may  be 
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modified  by  accidental  or  artificial  causes.  The  most 
eminent  scholars  now  hold  the  opinion  that  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  skull  has  far  less  influence  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  individual  than  the  quality  and 
convolutions  of  the  brain.  The  structure  of  language, 
especially  when  oflfered  in  evidence  supplementary  to 
that  of  physical  science,  is  most  important  in  estab- 
lishing a  relationship  between  races.  But  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  languages  are  acquired,  not  in- 
herited; that  they  are  less  permanent  than  living  or- 
ganisms; that  they  are  constantly  changing,  merging 
into  each  other,  one  dialect  dying  out  and  another 
springing  into  existence;  that  in  the  migrations  of 
nomaidic  tribes,  or  in  the  arrival  of  new  nations,  al- 
though languages  may  for  a  time  preserve  their  sev- 
eralty, they  are  at  last  obliged,  from  necessity,  to 
yield  to  the  assimilating  influences  which  constantly 
surround  them,  and  become  merged  into  the  dialects 
of  neighboring  clans.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a 
counter-influence  is  exercised  upon  the  absorbing  dia- 
lect. The  dialectic  fusion  of  two  communities  results 
in  the  partial  disappearance  of  both  languages,  so  that 
a  constant  assimilation  and  dissimilation  is  going  on. 
"The  value  of  language,"  says  Latham,  '*has  been 
overrated;"  and  Whitney  affirms  that  ''language  is 
no  infallible  sign  of  race;"  although  both  of  these 
authors  give  to  language  the  first  place  as  a  test  of 
national  affinities.  Language  is  not  a  physiological 
characteristic,  but  an  acquisition;  and  as  such  should 
be  used  with  care  in  the  classification  of  species. 

Science,  during  the  last  half-centurv,  has  unfolded 
many  important  secrets;  has  tamed  impetuous  ele- 
ments, called  forth  power  and  life  from  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  earth;  has  aroused  the  slumbering 
energies  of  both  mental  and  material  force,  changed 
the  currents  of  thought,  emancipated  the  intellect 
from  religious  transcendentalism,  and  spread  out  to 
the  broad  light  of  open  day  a  vast  sea  of  truth.  Old- 
time  beliefs  have  had  to  give  place.  The  dc^bris  of 
one  exploded  dogma  is  scarcely  cleared  away  before 
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we  are  startled  with  a  request  for  the  yielding  up  of 
another  long  and  dearly  cherished  opinion.  And  in 
the  attempt  to  read  the  book  of  humanity  as  it  comes 
fresh  from  the  impress  of  nature,  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  by  means  of  moral  and  physical 
characteristics,  backward  through  all  its  intricate 
windings  to  its  source,  science  has  accomplished 
much ;  but  the  attempt  to  solve  the  great  problem  of 
human  existence,  by  analogous  comparisons  of  man 
with  man,  and  man  with  animals,  has  so  far  been  vain 
and  futile  in  the  extreme. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  attempting  captiously 
to  decry  the  noble  efforts  of  learned  men  to  solve  the 
problems  of  nature.  For  who  can  tell  what  may  or 
may  not  be  found  out  by  inquiry?  Any  classification, 
moreover,  and  any  attempt  at  classification,  is  better 
than  none;  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  science,  I  but 
reiterate  the  opinions  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  the  day.  It  is  only  shallow  and  flippant  scien- 
tists, so  called,  who  arbitrarily  force  deductions  from 
mere  postulates,  and  with  one  sweeping  assertion 
strive  to  annihilate  all  history  and  tradition.  They 
attempt  dogmatically  to  set  up  a  reign  of  intellect  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Author  of  intellect.  Terms 
of  vituperation  and  contempt  with  which  a  certain 
class  of  writers  interlard  their  sophisms,  as  applied  to 
those  holding  different  opinions,  are  alike  an  offense 
against  good  taste  and  sound  reasoning. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  failures  to  establish  rules 
by  which  mankind  may  be  divided  into  classes,  there 
yet  remains  the  stubborn  fact  that  differences  do  exist, 
as  palpable  as  the  difference  between  daylight  and 
darkness.  These  differences,  however,  are  so  played 
upoB  by  change,  that  hithertio  the  scholar  has  lleen 
unable  to  transfix  those  elements  which  appear  to  him 
permanent  and  characteristic.  For,  as  Draper  re- 
marks, "the  permanence  of  organic  forms  is  altogether 
dependent  on  the  invariability  of  the  material  condi- 
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tions  under  which  they  live.  Any  variation  therein, 
no  matter  how  insignificant  it  might  be,  would  be 
forthwith  followed  by  a  corresponding  variation  in 
form.  The  present  invariability  of  the  world  of  orga- 
nization is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  physical 
equilibrium,  and  so  it  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
mean  temperature,  the  annual  supply  of  light,  the 
composition  of  the  air,  the  distribution  of  water^ 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  currents,  and  other  such 
agencies,  remain  unaltered;  but  if  any  one  of  these, 
or  of  a  hundred  other  incidents  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, should  suffer  modification,  in  an  instant  the 
fanciful  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  species  would 
be  brought  to  its  true  value/' 

The  American  Indians,  their  origin  and  consanguin- 
ity, have,  from  the  days  of  Columbus  to  the  present 
time,  proved  no  less  a  knotty  question.  Schoolmen 
and  scientists  count  their  theories  by  hundreds,  each 
sustaininff  some  pet  conjecture,  with  a  logical  clear- 
ness equalled  only  by  the  facility  with  which  he  demol- 
ishes all  the  rest  One  proves  their  origin  by  holy 
writ;  another  by  the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers ; 
another  by  the  sage  sayings  of  the  Fathers.  One 
discovers  in  them  Phoenician  merchants ;  another,  the 
ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  They  are  tracked  with  equal 
certainty  from  Scandinavia,  from  Ireland,  from  Ice- 
land, from  Greenland,  across  Bering  Strait,  across  the 
northern  Pacific,  the  southern  Pacific,  from  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands,  from  Australia,  from  Africa.  Ven- 
turesome Carthaginians  were  thrown  upon  the  eastern 
shore;  Japanese  junks  on  the  western.  The  breezes 
that  wafted  hither  America's  primogenitors  are  still 
blowing,  and  the  ocean  currents  by  which  they  came 
cease  not  yet  to  flow.  The  finely  spun  webs  of  logic 
by  which  these  fancies  are  maintained  would  prove 
amusing  did  not  the  profound  earnestness  of  their  re- 
spective advocates  render  them  ridiculous,  Acosta, 
who  studied  the  subject  for  nine  years  in  Peru,  con- 
cludes that   America   was   the   Ophir   of    Solomon 
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Aristotle  relates  that  the  Carthaginians  in  a  voyage 
were  carried  to  an  unknown  island;  whereupon  Flo- 
rian,  Gomara,  Oviedo,  and  others,  are  satisfied  that 
the  island  was  Espanola.  "Who  are  these  that  fly- 
as  a  cloud,"  exclaims  Esaias,  "or  as  the  doves  to  their 
windows  ?"  Scholastic  sages  answer,  Columbus  is  the 
columba  or  dove  here  prophesied.  Alexo  Vanegas 
shows  that  America  was  peopled  by  Carthaginians; 
Anahuac  being  but  another  name  for  Anak.  Besides, 
both  nations  practised  picture-writing;  both  vene- 
rated fire  and  water,  wore  skins  of  animals,  pierced 
the  ears,  ate  dogs,  drank  to  excess,  telegraphed  by 
means  of  fires  on  hills,  wore  all  their  finery  on  going 
to  war,  poisoned  their  arrows,  beat  drums  and  shouted 
in  battle.  Garcia  found  a  man  in  Peru  who  had  seen  a 
rock  with  something  very  like  Greek  letters  engraved 
upon  it;  six  hundred  years  after  the  apotheosis  of 
Hercules,  Coleo  made  a  long  voyage;  Homer  knew 
of  the  ocean;  the  Athenians  waged  war  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Atlantis;  hence  the  American  Indians 
were  Greeks.  Lord  Kingsborough  proves  conclu- 
sively that  these  same  American  Indians  were  Jews : 
because  their  "symbol  of  innocence"  was  in  the  one 
case  a  fawn  and  in  the  other  a  lamb;  because  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  "considered  in  reference  to  the  custom 
of  sacrificing  children,  which  existed  in  Mexico  and 
Peru;"  because  "the  fears  of  tumults  of  the  people, 
famine,  pestilence,  and  warlike  invasions,  were  exactly 
the  same  as  those  entertained  by  the  Jews  if  they 
failed  in  the  performance  of  any  of  their  ritual  ob- 
servances;" because  "the  education  of  children  com- 
menced amongst  the  Mexicans,  as  with  the  Jews,  at 
an  exceedingly  early  age;"  because  "beating  with  a 
stick  was  a  very  common  punishment  amongst  the 
Jews,"  as  well  as  among  the  Mexicans;  because  the 
priesthood  of  both  nations  "  was  hereditary  in  a  cer- 
tain family;"  because  both  were  inclined  to  pay  great 
respect  to  lucky  or  unlucky  omens,  such  as  the  screech- 
ing of  the  owl,  the  sneezing  of  a  person  in  company," 
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eta,  and  because  of  a  hundred  other  equally  sound 
and  relevant  arguments.  Analogous  reasoning  to  this 
of  Lord  Kingsborough's  was  that  of  the  Merced  In- 
dians of  CaUfomia  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  tidings  reached  the  settlers  of 
Mariposa  that  certain  chiefs  had  united  with  intent 
to  drop  down  from  their  mountain  stronghold  and 
annihilate  them.  To  show  the  Indians  the  useless- 
ness  of  warring  upon  white  men,  these  chieftains 
were  invited  to  visit  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where, 
from  the  number  and  superiority  of  the  people  that 
they  would  there  behold,  they  should  become  intimi- 
dated, and  thereafter  maintain  peace.  But  contrary 
to  the  most  reasonable  expectations,  no  sooner  had 
the  dusky  delegates  returned  to  their  home  than  a 
council  was  called,  and  the  assembled  warriors  were  in- 
formed that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  these  strangers : 
"For,"  said  the  envoys,  "the  people  of  the  great 
city  of  San  Francisco  are  of  a  different  tribe  from 
these  white  settlers  of  Mariposa.  Their  manners, 
their  customs,  their  language,  their  dress,  are  all 
different.  They  wear  black  coats  and  high  hats,  and 
are  not  able  to  walk  along  the  smoothest  path  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  stick." 

There  are  many  advocates  for  an  Asiatic  origin, 
both  among  ancient  and  modem  speculators.  Favor- 
able winds  and  currents,  the  short  distance  between 
islands,  traditions,  both  Chinese  and  Indian,  refer  the 
peopling  of  America  to  that  quarter.  Similarity  in 
color,  features,  religion,  reckoning  of  time,  absence  of 
a  heavy  beard,  and  innumerable  other  comparisons, 
are  drawn  by  enthusiastic  advocates,  to  support  a 
Mongolian  origin.  The  same  arguments,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  are  used  to  prove  that  America  was  peopled 
by  Egyptians,  by  Ethiopians,  by  French,  English, 
Trojans,  Frisians,  Scythians;  and  also  that  different 
parts  were  settled  by  different  peoples.  The  test  of 
language  has  been  applied  with  equal  facility  and  en- 
thusiasm to  Egyptian,  Jew,  Phoenician,  Carthaginian, 
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Spaniard,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  in  fact  to  nearly  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  complete  review  of 
theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  In- 
dians, I  propose  to  give  in  another  place ;  not  that  in- 
trinsically they  are  of  much  value,  except  as  showing 
the  different  fancies  of  different  men  and  times. 
Fancies,  I  say,  for  modern  scholars,  with  the  aid  of 
all  the  new  revelations  of  science,  do  not  appear  in 
their  investigations  to  arrive  one  whit  nearer  an  in- 
dubitable conclusion. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Europeans  when  they  first 
beheld  the  natives  of  America,  that  these  were  unlike 
the  intellectual  white-skinned  race  of  Europe,  the 
barbarous  blacks  of  Africa,  or  any  nation  or  people 
which  they  had  hitherto  encountered,  yet  were  strik- 
ingly like  each  other.  Into  whatsoever  part  of  the 
newly  discovered  lands  they  penetrated,  they  found  a 
people  seemingly  one  in  color,  physiognomy,  customs, 
and  in  mental  and  social  traits.  Their  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity and  their  languages  presented  a  coincidence 
which  was  generally  observed  by  early  travellers. 
Hence  physical  and  pyschological  comparisons  are 
advanced  to  prove  ethnological  resemblances  among 
all  the  peoples  of  America,  and  that  they  meanwhile 
possess  common  peculiarities  totally  distinct  from  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  Morton  and  his  confreres, 
the  originators  of  the  American  homc^eneity  theory, 
even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  for  the  American  man  an 
origin  as  indigenous  as  that  of  the  fauna  and  flora. 
They  classify  all  the  tribes  of  America,  excepting  only 
the  Eskimos  who  wandered  over  from  Asia,  as  the 
American  race,  and  divide  it  into  the  American  fam- 
ily and  the  Toltecan  family,  Blumenbach  classifies 
the  Americans  as  a  distinct  species.  The  American 
Mongolidse  of  Dr  Latham  are  divided  into  Eskimos 
and  American  Indians.  Dr  Morton  perceives  the 
same  characteristic  lineaments  in  the  face  of  the  Fue- 
gian  and  the  Mexican,  and  in  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Florida. 
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The  same  osteological  structure,  swarthy  color,  straight 
hair,  meagre  beard,  obliquely  cornered  eyes,  promi- 
nent cheek  bones,  and  thick  lips  are  common  to  them 
alL  Dr  Latham  describes  his  American  MongolidsB 
as  exercising  upon  the  world  a  material,  rather  than  a 
moral,  influence;  giving  them,  meanwhile,  a  color, 
neither  a  true  white  nor  a  jet  black;  hair  straight  and 
black,  rarely  light,  sometimes  curly ;  eyes  sometimes 
oblique;  a  broad,  flat  face  and  a  retreating  forehead. 
Dr  Prichard  considers  the  American  race,  psycho- 
logically, as  neither  superior  nor  inferior  to  other 
primitive  races  of  the  world.  Bory  de  St  Vincent 
classifies  Americans  into  five  species,  including  the 
Eskimos.  The  Mexicans  he  considers  as  cognate 
with  the  Malays.  Humboldt  characterizes  the  na- 
tions of  America  as  one  race,  by  their  straight  glossy 
hair,  thin  beard,  swarthy  complexion,  and  cranial 
formation.  Schoolcraft  makes  four  groups;  the  first 
extending  across  the  northern  end  of  the  continent; 
the  second,  tribes  living  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
third,  those  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  and  the  fourth,  those  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  All  these  he  subdivides  into  thirty-seven 
families;  but  so  far  as  those  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
concerned,  he  might  as  reasonably  have  made  of  them 
twice  or  half  the  number. 

All  writers  agree  in  giving  to  the  nations  of  America 
a  remote  antiquity ;  all  admit  that  there  exists  a  greater 
uniformity  between  them  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  World;  many  deny  that  all  are  one  race.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  prevailing  uniformity  in  those  physi- 
cal characteristics  which  govern  classification;  but 
this  uniformity  goes  as  far  to  prove  one  universal  race 
throughout  the  world  as  it  does  to  prove  a  race  pecu- 
liar to  America.  Traditions,  ruins,  moral  and  physi- 
cal peculiarities,  all  denote  for  Americans  a  remote 
antiquity.  The  action  of  a  climate  peculiar  to  America, 
and  of  natural  surroundings  common  to  all  the  people 
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of  the  continent,  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  time  a 
similarity  of  physiological  structure. 

The  impression  of  a  New  World  individuality  of 
race  was,  no  doubt,  strengthened  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Conquerors,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  train  of  writers 
that  followed,  by  the  fact,  that  the  newly  discovered 
tribes  were  more  like  each  other  than  were  any  other 
peoples  they  had  ever  before  seen ;  and  at  the  same 
time  very  much  unlike  any  nation  whatever  of  the  Old 
World.  And  so  any  really  existing  physical  distinc- 
tions among  the  American  stocks  came  to  be  over- 
looked or  undervalued.  Darwin,  on  the  authority  of 
Elphinstone,  observes  that  in  India,  "Although  a 
newly  arrived  European  cannot  at  first  distinguish  the 
various  native  races,  yet  they  soon  appear  to  him 
entirely  dissimilar;  and  the  Hindoo  cannot  at  first 
perceive  any  difference  between  the  several  European 
nations." 

It  has  been  observed  by  Professor  von  Martins  that 
the  literary  and  architectural  remains  of  the  civilized 
tribes  of  America  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  intellec- 
tual elevation  than  is  likely  to  be  found  in  a  nation 
emerging  from  barbarism.  In  their  sacerdotal  ordi- 
nances, privileged  orders,  regulated  despotisms,  codes 
of  law,  and  forms  of  government  are  found  clear  indi- 
cMions  of  a  relapse  from  civilization  to  barbarism. 
Chateaubriand,  from  the  same  premises,  develops  a 
directly  opposite  conclusion,  and  perceives  in  all  this 
high  antiquity  and  civilization  only  a  praiseworthy 
evolution  from  primeval  barbarism. 

Thus  arguments  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  paral- 
lel traits  in  the  moral,  social,  or  physical  condition  of 
man  should  be  received  with  allowance,  for  man  has 
much  in  common,  not  only  with  man,  but  with  ani- 
mala  Variations  in  bodily  structure  and  mental  facul- 
ties are  governed  by  general  laws.  The  great  variety 
of  climate  which  characterizes  America  could  not  fad 
to  produce  various  habits  of  life.  The  half-torpid 
Hyperborean,  the  fierce  warrior-hunter  of  the  vast 
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interior  forests,  the  sluggish,  swarthy  native  of  the 
tropics,  and  the  intelligent  Mexican  of  the  table-land, 
slowly  developing  into  civilization  under  the  refining 
influences  of  arts  and  letters — all  these  indicate  variety 
in  the  unity  of  the  American  race;  while  the  insula- 
tion of  American  nations,  and  the  general  character- 
istics incident  to  peculiar  physical  conditions  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  unity  in  their  variety. 

The  races  of  the  Pacific  States  embrace  all  the  va- 
rieties of  species  known  as  American  under  any  of  the 
classifications  mentioned.  Thus  in  the  five  divisions 
of  Blumenbach,  the  Eskimos  of  the  north  would  come 
under  the  fourth  division,  which  embraces  Malays  and 
Polynesians,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  a  high 
square  skull,  low  forehead,  short  broad  nose,  and  pro- 
jecting jaws.  To  his  fifth  class,  the  American,  which 
he  subdivides  into  the  American  family  and  the  Tol- 
tecan  family,  he  gives  a  small  skull  with  a  high  apex, 
flat  on  the  occiput,  high  cheek  bones,  receding  fore- 
head, aquiline  nose,  large  mouth,  and  tumid  lips. 
Morton,  although  he  makes  twenty-two  divisions  in 
all,  classifies  Americans  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Polar  family  he  characterizes  as  brown  in  color,  short 
in  stature,  of  thick,  clumsy  proportions,  with  a  short 
neck,  large  head,  flat  face,  small  nose,  and  eyes  dis- 
posed to  obliquity.  He  perceives  an  identity  of  race 
among  all  the  other  stocks  from  Mount  St  Elias  to 
Patagonia;  though  he  designates  the  semicivihzed 
tribes  of  Mexico  and  Peru  as  the  Toltecan  family,  and 
the  savage  nations  as  the  Appalachian  branch  of  the 
American  family.  Dr  Prichard  makes  three  divisions 
of  the  tribes  bordering  the  Pacific  between  Mount  St 
EUas  and  Cape  St  Lucas :  the  tribes  from  the  borders 
of  the  Eskimos  southward  to  Vancouver  Island  con- 
stitute the  first  division;  the  tribes  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  the  second;  and  the  tribes  of  Upper  and 
Lower  California,  the  third.  Pickering  assigns  the 
limits  of  the  American,  Malay,  or  Toltecan  family  to 
California  and  western  Mexico.     He  is  of  the  opinion 
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that  they  crossed  from  south-eastern  Asia  by  way  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  landed  upon  this  continent 
south  of  San  Francisco,  there  being  no  traces  of  them 
north  of  this  point ;  while  the  Mongolians  found  their 
way  from  north-eastern  Asia  across  Bering  Strait. 
The  Californians,  therefore,  he  calls  Malays ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  he  classifies  as  Mongolians. 
Californians,  in  the  eyes  of  this  traveller,  differ  from 
their  northern  neighbors  in  complexion  and  physiog- 
nomy. The  only  physiological  test  that  Mr  Picker- 
ing was  able  to  apply  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Poly- 
nesian in  San  Francisco  from  the  native  Califomian, 
was  that  the  hair  of  the  former  was  wavy,  while  that 
of  the  latter  was  straight.  Both  have  more  hair  than 
the  Oregonian.  The  skin  of  the  Malay  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands  and  that  of  the  Californian  are  alike, 
soft  and  very  dark.  Three  other  analogous  character- 
istics were  discovered  by  Mr  Pickering.  Both  have 
an  open  countenance,  one  wife,  and  no  tomahawk  1 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mongolian  from  Asia,  and  the 
Oregonian  are  of  a  lighter  complexion,  and  exhibit 
the  same  general  resemblances  that  are  seen  in  the 
American  and  Asiatic  Eskimos. 

In  general  the  Toltecan  family  may  be  described 
as  of  good  stature,  well  proportioned,  rather  above 
medium  size,  of  a  light  copper  color;  as  having  long 
black  obliquely  pointed  eyes,  regular  white  teeth, 
glossy  black  hair,  thin  beard,  prominent  cheek  bones, 
thick  lips,  large  aquiline  nose,  and  retreating  forehead. 
A  gentle  expression  about  the  mouth  is  blended  with 
severity  and  melancholy  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
face.  They  are  brave,  cruel  in  war,  sanguinary  in 
religion,  and  revengeful.  They  are  intelligent;  possess 
minds  well  adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  were  well 
advanced  in  history,  architecture,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy.  They  constructed  aqueducts,  extracted 
metals,  carved  images  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  they 
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could  spin,  weave,  and  dye;  they  could  accurately  cut 
>recious stones;  they  cultivated  corn  and  cotton;  built 
arge  cities,  constructing  their  buildings  of  stone  and 
ime ;  made  roads  and  erected  stupendous  tumuli. 

Certain  ethnological  zones  have  been  observed  by 
some,  stretching  across  the  continent  in  various  lati- 
tudes, broken  somewhat  by  intersecting  continental 
elevations,  but  following  for  the  most  part  isothermal 
lines  which,  on  coming  from  the  east,  bend  northward 
as  the  softer  air  of  the  Pacific  is  entered.  Thus  the 
Eskimos  nearly  surround  the  pole.  Next  come  the 
Tinneh,  stretching  across  the  continent  from  the  east, 
somewhat  irregularly,  but  their  course  marked  gener- 
ally by  thermic  Unes,  bending  northward  after  crossing 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  their  southern  boundary  touch- 
ing the  Pacific,  about  the  fifty-fifth  parallel.  The  Al- 
gonkin  family  border  on  the  Tinneh,  commencing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  River  and  extending 
westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Natural  causes 
alone  prevent  the  extension  of  these  belts  round  the 
entire  earth.  Indeed,  both  philologists  and  physiolo- 
gists trace  lines  of  aflSnity  across  the  Pacific,  from 
island  to  island,  from  one  continent  to  the  other;  one 
line,  as  we  have  seen,  crossing  Bering  Strait,  another 
following  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  and  a  third  strik- 
ing the  coast  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

It  is  common  for  those  unaccustomed  to  look  below 
the  surface  of  things  to  regard  Indians  as  scarcely 
within  the  category  of  humanity.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  we,  maddened  by  some  treacherous 
outrage,  some  diabolic  act  of  cruelty,  hastily  pro- 
nounce them  incorrigibly  wicked,  inhumanly  malig- 
nant, a  nest  of  vipers,  the  extermination  of  which  is  a 
righteous  act.  All  of  which  may  be  true ;  but  judged 
by  this  standard,  has  not  every  nation  on  earth  in- 
curred the  death  penalty?  Human  nature  is  in  no 
wise  changed  by  culture.  The  European  is  but  a 
whitewashed  savage.  Civilized  venom  is  no  less 
virulent  than  savage  venom.     It  ill  becomes  the  full- 
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grown  man  to  scoff  at  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  the 
little  child,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  of  its  faults  by 
kilKng  it.  No  more  is  it  a  mark  of  benevolent  wis- 
dom in  those  favored  by  a  superior  intelligence,  with 
the  written  records  of  the  past  from  which  to  draw 
experience  and  learn  how  best  to  shape  their  course 
for  the  future,  to  cry  down  the  untaught  man  of  the 
wilderness,  deny  him  a  place  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
denounce  him  as  a  scourge,  an  outlaw,  and  seize  upon 
every  light  pretext  to  assist  him  off  the  stage  from 
which  his  doom  is  so  rapidly  removing  him.  We  view 
man  in  his  primitive  state  from  a  wrong  standpoint  at 
the  outset.  In  place  of  regarding  savages  as  of  one 
common  humanity  with  ourselves,  and  the  ancestors 
perhaps  of  peoples  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
more  intellectual  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen,  we 
place  them  among  the  common  enemies  of  mankind, 
and  regard  them  more  in  the  light  of  wild  animals 
than  of  wild  men. 

And  let  not  him  who  seeks  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  humanity  despise  beginnings,  things  crude 
and  small.  The  difference  between  the  cultured  and 
the  primitive  man  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  one  has 
a  few  centuries  the  start  of  the  other  in  the  race  of 
progress.  Before  condemning  the  barbarian,  let  us 
first  examine  his  code  of  ethics.  Let  us  draw  our 
light  from  his  light,  reason  after  his  fashion;  see  in 
the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  same  fantastic  imagery 
that  plays  upon  his  fancy,  and  adapt  our  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  to  his  social  surroundings.  Just  as  human 
nature  is  able  to  appreciate  divine  nature  only  as  divine 
nature  accords  with  human  nature,  so  the  intuitions 
of  lower  orders  of  beings  can  be  comprehended  only  by 
bringing  into  play  our  lower  faculties.  Nor  can  we 
any  more  clearly  appreciate  the  conceptions  of  beings 
below  us  than  of  those  above  us.  The  thoughts,  rea- 
sonings, and  instincts  of  an  animal  or  insect  are  as 
much  a  mystery  to  the  human  intellect  as  are  the  lofty 
contemplations  of  an  archangel. 
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Three  hundred  and  ihirty^x  yean  were  oocupied  in  the  disooyery  of  the 
western  border  of  North  America.  From  the  time  when,  in  1501,  the  adven- 
tnions  notary  of  Triaaa,  Bodrigo  de  Bastadaa,  approached  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  in  search  of  gold  and  pearls,  till  the  year  1837,  when  Messrs  Dease  and 
Simpson,  by  order  of  the  Hndson's  Bay  Company,  completed  the  survey  of  the 
northem  extremity,  which  bounds  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  intervening  territory 
was  discovered  at  intervals,  and  under  widely  different  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing ttiat  time,  under  various  immediate  incentives,  but  with  the  broad  princi- 
ple of  avarice  underlying  all,  such  parts  of  this  territory  as  were  conceived 
to  be  of  sufficient  value  were  seized,  and  the  inhabitants  made  a  prey  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  invaders.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the  worthy  notary  Bastidas, 
the  first  Spaniard  who  visited  the  continent  of  North  America,  was  pacific 
barter  with  the  Indians;  and  his  kind  treatment  was  rewarded  by  a  success- 
ful traffic  Next  came  Columbus,  from  the  opposite  direction,  sailing  south- 
ward along  the  coast  of  Honduras  on  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1502.  His  was 
the  nobler  object  of  discovery.  He  was  striving  to  get  through  or  round 
this  Herrajirmej  which,  standing  between  himself  and  his  theory,  persistently 
barred  his  progress  westward.  He  had  no  time  for  barter,  nor  any  incli- 
nation to  plant  settlements;  he  was  looking  for  a  strait  or  passage  through 
or  round  these  outer  confines  to  the  more  opulent  regions  of  India.  But, 
unsuccessful  in  his  laudable  effort,  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  clamorous 
cupidity  of  his  crew.  He  permitted  his  brother,  the  Adelantado,  to  land  and 
take  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing to  attempt  a  settlement  at  Yeragua. 

In  150G-8,  Juan  de  Solis  with  Pinzon  continued  the  search  of  Columbus, 
along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  for  a  passage  through  to  the  southern 
ocean.  The  disastrous  adventures  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  and 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  between  the  years  1507  and  1511, 
brought  into  more  intimate  contact  the  steel  weapons  of  the  chivalrous 
hidalgos  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  savages.  Yasco  Nnfiez  de  Balboa, 
after  a  toilsome  journey  across  the  Isthmus  in  1513,  was  rewarded  by  the 
first  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  he  took  possession  for  the  king 
of  Spain  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September.  The  white  saiU  of  Cdrdova 
Orijalva^  and  Garay,  descried  by  the  natives  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico  in 
1517-19,  were  quickly  followed  by  Cort^  and  his  keen-scented  band  of 
adventurers,  who,  received  by  the  unsuspecting  natives  as  gods,  would  have 
been  dismissed  by  them  as  fiends  had  not  the  invasion  culminated  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico.  During  the  years  1522-4,  Cortes  made  expeditions  to 
Tehanntq^,  PlUiuco,  and  Central  America;  Gil  Gonzales  and  Cristobal  de 
Olid  invaded  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Nufio  de  Guzman  in  1530,  with  a 
large  force,  took  possession  of  the  entire  northem  country  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  to  the  northem  boundary  of  Sinaloa;  and  Cabeza  de  Yaca  crossed 
the  continent  from  Texas  to  Sinaloa  in  the  years  1528-36.  Journeys  to  the 
nortii  were  made  by  Cortes,  UUoa,  Coronado,  Mendoza,  and  Cabrillo  between 
the  years  1536  and  1542.  Hundreds  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  ready 
to  lay  down  their  lives  in  their  earnest  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  the  Indians, 
spread  oat  into  the  wilderness  in  every  direction.    During  the  latter  part  of 
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the  nzteenth  oentnry  had  place:  the  expedition  of  Francisco  de  Ibarra  to 
Sinaloa  in  1556;  the  campaign  of  Hernando  de  Bazan  against  the  Indians 
of  Sinaloa  in  1570;  the  adventures  of  Oxenham  in  Darien  in  1575;  the  voy- 
age round  the  world  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  touching  upon  the  Northwest 
Coast  in  1579;  the  expedition  of  Antonio  de  Espejo  to  New  Mexico  in  1583; 
Francisco  de  Gali's  return  from  Macao  to  Mexico,  by  way  of  the  Northwest 
Coast,  in  1584;  the  voyage  of  Maldonado  to  the  imaginary  Straits  of  Anian  in 
1588;  the  expedition  of  Castalio  de  Soea  to  New  Mexico  in  1590;  the  voyage  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  Straits  of  Anian  in  1592;  the  wreck  of  the  '  San  Agustin  * 
upon  the  Northwest  Coast  in  1595;  the  voyage  of  Sebastin  Vizcaino  towards 
California  in  1596;  the  discoveries  of  Juan  de  Ofiate  in  New  Mexico  in  1599;  and 
many  others.  Intercourse  with  the  natives  was  extended  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  voyage  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino  from  Mexico  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1602;  by  the  expedition  of  Francisco  de  Ortega  to  Lower  California 
in  1631;  by  the  journey  of  Thomas  Gage  from  Mexico  to  Guatemala  in  1638; 
by  the  voyage  round  the  world  of  William  Dampier  in  1679;  by  the  reckleas 
adventures  of  the  Buccaneers  from  1680  to  1690;  by  the  expedition  of  Isidor 
de  Otondo  into  Lower  California  in  1683;  by  the  expedition  of  Father  Kino 
to  Sonora  and  Arizona  in  1683;  by  the  expeditions  of  Kino,  Kappus,  Mange, 
Bemal,  Carrasco,  Salvatierra,  and  others  to  Sonora  and  Arizona  in  1694-9; 
and  by  the  occupation  of  Lower  California  by  the  Jesuits  Salvatierra* 
Ugarte,  Kino,  and  Piccolo,  from  1697  to  1701.  Voyages  of  circumnavigation 
were  made  by  Dampier  in  1703-4;  by  Rogers  in  1708-11;  by  Shelvocke  in 
1719-22,  and  by  Anson  in  1740-^.  Frondac  made  a  voyage  from  China  to 
California  in  1709. 

The  first  voyage  through  Bering  Strait  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Semun  Deschnefif  and  his  companions  in  the  year  1648,  and  purports  to 
have  explored  the  Asiatic  coast  from  the  river  Kolyma  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Anadir,  thus  proving  the  separation  of  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. In  1711,  a  Russian  Cossack,  named  Fopoff,  was  sent  from  the  fort 
on  the  Anadir  River  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Tschuktschi  of  Tschuk- 
tschi  Noss,  a  point  of  land  on  the  Asiatic  coast  near  to  the  American 
continent.  He  there  received  from  the  natives  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
proximity  of  the  continent  of  America  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  given  in  another  place.  In  1741,  Vitus  Bering 
and  Alexei  Tschirikoff  sailed  in  company,  from  Fetropaulovski,  for  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  America.  They  parted  company  during  a  storm,  the  latter 
reaching  the  coast  in  latitude  fifty-six,  and  the  former  landing  at  Cape  St 
Elias  in  latitude  sixty  degrees  north.  The  earliest  information  concerning 
the  Aleutian  Islanders  was  obtained  by  the  Russians  in  the  year  1745,  when 
Michael  Nevodtsikoff  sailed  from  the  Kamtchatka  River  in  pursuit  of  fura. 
A  Russian  commercial  company,  called  the  Promyschleniki,  was  formed,  and 
other  hunting  and  trading  voyages  followed.  Lasareff  visited  six  islands  of 
the  Andreanovski  group  in  1761;  and  the  year  following  was  made  the  dis- 
covery of  tiie  AlaiilfiLTi  Peninsula,  supposed  to  be  an  island  until  after  the 
survey  of  the  coast  by  Captain  Cook.  Drusinin  made  a  hunting  expedition 
to  Unalaska  and  the  Fox  Islands  in  1763;  and  during  the  same  year,  Stephen 
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Glottoff  visited  the  island  of  Kadiak.  Korovin,  SoloviefF,  Synd,  Otseredin, 
Kremtzen,  and  other  Bnasian  fnr-hunten  spent  the  ypars  1762-6  among  the 
Aleutian  lalanda,  capturing  sea-otters,  seals,  and  foxes,  and  exchanging  with 
the  natives  beads  and  iron  utensils  for  furs. 

A  grand  missionary  movement,  growing  out  of  the  jealous  rivalries  of  the 
two  great  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  led  to  the  original  occupation  of 
Upper  California  by  Spaniards.  The  work  of  christianizing  lower  Califor- 
nia was  inaugurated  by  the  Jesuits,  under  Fathers  Salvatierra  and  Kino,  in 
1697.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Mexico,  in  1767,  their  missions 
were  turned  over  to  the  Franciscans.  This  so  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Dominicans  that  they  immediately  appealed  to  Spain,  and  in  1769  obtained 
an  edict,  giving  them  a  due  share  in  the  missions  of  Lower  California.  The 
Franciscans,  thinking  it  better  to  carry  their  efforts  into  new  fields  than  to 
contend  for  predominance  at  home,  generously  offered  to  cede  the  whole  of 
Lower  California  to  the  Dominicans,  and  themselves  retire  to  the  wild  and 
distant  regions  of  Upper  California.  This  being  a^[reed  upon,  two  expedi- 
tions were  organised  to  proceed  northward  simultaneously,  one  by  water 
and  the  other  by  land.  In  January  1769,  the  ship  '  San  Carlos,'  commanded 
by  Vicente  Vila,  was  despatched  for  San  Diego,  followed  by  the  *  San  Antonio,' 
under  Juan  Perez,  and  the  'San  Jose,'  which  was  unfortunately  lost.  The 
land  expedition  was  separated  iato  two  divisions:  the  first  under  Rivera  y 
Moncada^  departed  from  Mexico  in  March,  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  May; 
the  second,  under  Gaspar  de  PortoUL  and  Father  Junipero  Serra,  reached 
San  Diego  in  July  1769.  PortoU  with  his  companions  immediately  set  out 
by  land  for  the  Bay  of  Monterey;  but,  unwittingly  passing  it  by,  they  con- 
tinued northward  until  barred  in  their  progress  by  the  magnificent  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  Unable  to  find  the  harbor  of  Monterey,  they  returned  to 
San  Diego  in  January  1770.  In  April,  PortoU  made  a  second  and  more 
successful  attempt,  and  arrived  at  Monterey  in  May.  Meanwhile  Perez  and 
Junipero  Serra  accomplished  the  voyage  by  sea,  sailing  in  the  '  San  Carlos.' 
In  1772,  Pedro  Fages  and  Juan  Crespi  proceeded  from  Monterey  to  explore 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  They  were  followed  by  Rivera  y  Moncada  in 
1774,  and  Palou  and  Ezeta  in  1775;  and  in  1776  Moraga  founded  the  Mission 
of  Dolores.  In  1775,  Bodega  y  Quadra  voyaged  up  the  Calif omian  coast 
to  the  fifty-eighth  paralleL  In  1776,  Dominguez  and  Escalante  made  an 
expedition  from  Santa  F^  to  Monterey.  Menonville  journeyed  to  Oajaca 
in  New  Spain  in  1777.  In  1778,  Captain  Cook,  in  his  third  voyage  round 
the  world,  touched  'along  the  coast  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Norton  Sound; 
and  in  1779,  Bodega  y  Quadra,  Maurelle,  and  Arteaga  voyaged  up  the  west- 
em  coast  to  Mount  St  Elias.  During  the  years  1785-8,  voyages  of  circum- 
navigation were  made  by  Dixon  and  Portlock,  and  by  La  Perouse,  all  touching 
upon  the  Northwest  Coast 

French  Canadian  traders  were  the  first  to  penetrate  the  northern  interior 
west  of  Hudson  Bay.  Their  most  distant  station  was  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  two  thousand  miles  from  civilization,  in  the  heart  of  an  unknown 
wilderness  inhabited  by  savage  men  and  beasts.  These  coureurs  des  bois,  or 
wood-rangers,  as  they  were  called,  were  admirably  adapted,  by  their  disposi- 
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turn  and  saperior  ftddreM,  to  conciliate  the  TnfJianB  and  form  settlementB 
among  them.  Unreatcained,  however,  by  control,  they  committed  exoeaaes 
which  the  French  government  oonld  check  only  by  prohibiting,  under  penalty 
of  death,  any  but  ita  antfaorised  agenta  from  trading  within  ita  territoriea. 
British  merchants  at  New  York  aoon  entered  into  competition  with  the  far 
princes  of  Montreal.  But  in  1670  a  more  formidable  opposition  arose  in  the 
organization  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  Prince  Rupert  and  other 
noblemen,  under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.,  which  granted  exclusive  right  to  all 
the  territory  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay.  Notwithstanding 
constant  feuds  with  the  French  merchants  regardmg  territorial  limits,  the 
company  prospered  from  the  beginning,  paying  annual  dividends  of  twenty- 
five  and  fifty  per  cent  after  many  times  increasing  the  capital  atock.  In 
1676  the  Canadians  formed  the  Ccmvpagmii  du  Nerd,  in  order  the  more  anc- 
cessfuUy  to  resist  encroachment.  Upon  the  loss  of  Canada  by  the  French,  in 
1762,  hostiHtiea  thickened  between  the  companies,  and  the  traffic  for  a  time 
fell  ofL  In  1784,  the  famous  Northwest  Company  was  formed  by  Cana- 
dian merchants,  and  the  management  intruated  to  the  Frobisher  brothera 
and  Simon  MTaviah.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  were  at  Montreal, 
but  annual  meetings  were  held,  with  lordly  state,  at  Fort  William,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  company  consisted  of  twenty-three  partners, 
and  employed  over  two  thousand  clerks  and  servants.  It  exerdaed  an  almoat 
feudal  sway  over  a  wide  savage  domain,  and  maintained  a  formidable  com- 
petition with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  which  they  were  for  two 
years  in  actual  war.  In  1813,  they  purchaaed,  from  the  partners  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  the  settlement  of  Astoria  on  the  Columbia  River.  In  1821,  they 
united  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  and  the  charter  coveriag  the  entire 
region  occupied  by  both  was  renewed  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  1762,  aome 
merchants  of  New  Orleans  organized  a  company,  which  was  commissioned 
by  D'Abadie,  director-general  of  Louisiana,  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Li- 
gueate  Lacl6de,  Antoine  Maxan,  and  Company.  Their  first  post  occupied  the 
spot  upon  which  the  city  of  St  Louis  is  now  situated;  and,  under  the  auapicea 
of  the  brothers  Chouteau,  they  penetrated  north-westward  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  1808,  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  waa  formed  at  St  Louia, 
conauting  of  the  Chonteaus  and  others;  and  an  expedition  under  Major 
Henry  was  sent  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  established  the  first  poet 
on  the  Columbia  River.  Between  the  years  1825  and  1830,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company  of  St  Louis  extended  their  operations  over  California  and 
Oregon,  but  at  a  loss  of  the  lives  of  nearly  one  half  of  their  employ^ 
John  Jacob  Astor  embarked  in  the  fur  trade  at  New  York  in  1784,  purdiasing 
at  that  time  in  Montreal.  In  1808,  he  obtained  a  charter  for  the  American  Fur 
Company,  which  was  in  181 1  merged  into  the  Southwest  Company.  In  1809, 
Mr  Astor  conceived  th  project  of  establishing  a  transcontinental  line  of 
posts.  His  purpose  was  to  concentrate  the  fur  trade  of  the  United  Statea, 
and  establish  uninterrupted  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic. He  made  proposals  of  association  to  the  Northwest  Company,  which 
were  not  only  rejected,  but  an  attempt  waa  made  by  that  association  to  antiei* 
pate  Mr  Astor  in  his  operations,  by  making  a  settiement  at  the  month  of  the 
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Cohimbia  River.  In  1810,  the  Pacifio  Fur  Gompuiy  waa  founded  by  Mr 
Astor,  and  an  expedition  despatched  overland,  by  way  of  St  Lonis  and  the 
Minoari  River.  At  the  same  time  a  vessel  waci  sent  round  Cape  Horn  to 
the  month  of  the  Oolnmbia;  bat  their  adventnre  in  that  quarter  proving 
nnsnooesafal,  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  the  operations  of  Mr  Astor 
were  thereafter  confined  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Samuel  Heame,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  the  first 
Buropean  to  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
He  descended  Coppermine  River  to  its  mouth  in  the  year  1771.  The  Upper 
Misinipi  River  was  first  visited  by  Joseph  Frobisher  in  1775.  Three  years 
later,  one  Peter  Pond  penetrated  to  within  thirty  miles  of  Athabasca  Lake 
and  established  a  trading-post  at  that  point.  Four  canoe-loads  of  merchan- 
dise were  exchanged  by  him  for  more  fine  furs  than  his  canoes  could  carry. 
Other  adventurous  traders  soon  followed;  but  not  long  afterwards  the  inevi- 
table broils  which  always  attended  the  early  intercourse  of  Europeans  and 
Indians,  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  but  for  the  appearance  of  that  terrible 
soouzge,  the  small-pox,  the  traders  would  have  been  extirpated.  The 
ravages  of  this  dire  disease  continued  to  depopulate  the  country  until 
1782,  when  traders  again  appeared  among  the  Knisteneaux  and  Tinneh. 
The  most  northern  division  of  the  Northwest  Company  was  at  that  time 
the  Athabascan  Lake  region,  where  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  the  man- 
aging partner.  His  winter  residence  was  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  Athabasca 
I^ke.  The  Indians  who  traded  at  his  establishment  informed  him  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  river  flowing  to  the  westward  from  Slave  Lake.  Think- 
ing thereby  to  reach  the  Pacifio  Ocean,  Mr  Mackenzie,  in  the  year  1789,  set 
out  upon  an  expedition  to  the  west;  and  desoending  the  noble  stream  which 
bean  his  name,  found  himself,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  1793,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Pacific,  ascending 
Peace  River,  and  reaching  the  coast  in  latitude  about  fifty-two.  The  first 
expedition  organized  by  the  British  government  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
the  northern  coast  was  sent  out  under  lieutenants  Franklin  and  Parry  in 
1819.  During  the  year  following,  Franklin  descended  Coppermine  River,  and 
snbsequentiy,  in  1825,  he  made  a  journey  down  the  Mackenzie.  In  1808, 
D.  W.  Harmon,  a  partner  in  the  Northwest  Company,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  at  about  the  fifty-sixth  parallel,  to  Fraser  and  Stuart  lakes. 
The  accounts  of  tho  natives  given  by  these  travellers  and  their  companions 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  later  voyagers  have  failed  to  throw  much  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  subject.  John  Meares,  in  1788,  visited  the  Straits  of 
Fnca,  Nootka  Sound,  and  Cook  Inlet;  and  during  the  same  year,  two  ships, 
sent  out  by  Boston  merchants,  under  Robert  Gray  and  John  Kendrick, 
entered  Nootka  Sound.  Estevan  Martinez  and  Oonzalo  Haro,  sent  from 
Mexico  to  iook  after  the  interest  of  Spain  in  these  regions,  explored  Prince 
WiUiam  Sound,  and  visited  Kadiak.  During  the  same  year,  the  Russians 
established  a  trading-post  at  Copper  River.  In  1789,  Joseph  BiUiogs  visited 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  Boston  vessels  explored  the  eastern  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Island.  In  1790,  Salvador  Hidalgo  was  sent  by  the  Mexican 
government  to  Nootka;  and  Monaldo  explored  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
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In  1791,  four  shipe  belonging  to  Boston  merchantB,  two  Spanish  ships,  one 
French  and  several  Russian  vessels,  touched  upon  the  Northwest  Coast.  The 
Spanish  vessels  were  under  the  command  of  Alejandro  Malespina;  Etienne 
Marchand  was  the  commander  of  the  French  ship.  The  '  Sutil  y  Mexicana  * 
entered  Nootka  Sound  in  1792;  and  during  the  same  year,  Vancouver  com- 
menced his  explorations  along  the  coast  above  Cape  Flattery.  In  1803-4, 
Baron  Von  Humboldt  was  making  his  searching  investigations  in  Mexico; 
while  the  captive  New  Englandcr,  Jewett,  was  dancing  attendance  to  Maquina, 
king  of  the  Nootkas.  Lewis  and  Clarke  traversed  the  continent  in  1805.  In 
1806,  a  Mr  Fraser  set  out  from  Canada,  and  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountaina 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  river  which  bears  his  name.  He  descended  Eraser 
River  to  the  lake  which  he  also  called  after  himselL  There  he  built  a  fort 
and  opened  trade  with  the  natives.  Eotzebue  visited  the  coast  in  1816;  and 
the  Russian  expedition  under  Kramchenko,  Wasilieff,  and  Etolin,  in  1822. 
Captain  Morrel  explored  the  Califomian  coast  from  San  Diego  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1825;  captains  Beechey  and  Lutke,  the  Northwest  Coast  in  1826;  and 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  1837.  J.  K.  Townsend  made  an  excursion  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  1834.  In  1837,  Dease  and  Simpson  made  an  open-boat 
voyage  from  the  Mackenzie  River  westward  to  Point  Barrow,  the  farthest 
point  made  by  Beechey  from  the  opposite  direction,  thus  reaching  the  Ultima 
ThiUe  of  north-western  discovery.  Sir  George  Simpson  crossed  the  continent 
in  1841,  Fremont  in  1843,  and  Paul  Kane  in  1845.  Kushevaroff  visited  the 
coast  in  1838,  Laplace  in  1839,  Commodore  Wilkes  in  1841,  and  Captain 
KeUett  in  1849.  Following  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  country  was  deluged 
by  adventurers.  In  1863-4  commenced  the  series  of  explorations  for  a  Pa- 
cific railway.  The  necessities  of  the  natives  were  examined,  and  remnants 
of  disappearing  nations  were  collected  upon  reservations  under  government 
agents.  The  interior  of  Alaska  was  first  penetrated  by  the  employes  of  the 
Russian-American  Fur  Company.  Malakoff  ascended  the  Yukon  in  1838; 
and  in  1842,  Derabin  established  a  fort  upon  that  river.  In  1849,  W.  H. 
Hooper  made  a  boat  expedition  from  Eotzebue  Sound  to  the  Mackenzie  River; 
and  in  1866,  William  H.  Dall  and  Frederick  Whymper  ascended  the  Yukon. 

I  have  here  given  a  few  only  of  the  original  sources  whence  my  informa- 
tion is  derived  concerning  the  Indians.  A  multitude  of  minor  voyages  and 
travels  have  been  performed  during  the  past  three  and  a  half  centuries,  and 
accounts  published  by  early  residents  among  the  natives,  the  bare  enumera- 
tion of  which  I  fear  would  prove  wearisome  to  the  reader.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  given  to  show  the  immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  discovery 
and  occupation  of  the  several  parts  of  this  western  coast.  Ihe  Spanish 
cavaliers  craved  from  the  Indians  of  the  South  their  lands  and  their  gold. 
The  Spanish  missionaries  demanded  from  the  Indians  of  northern  Mexico 
and  California,  faith.  The  French,  English,  Canadian,  and  American  fur 
companies  sought  from  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  New  Caledonia,  peltries. 
The  Russians  compelled  the  natives  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  hunt  sea- 
animals.  The  filthy  raw-flesh-eating  Eskimos,  having  nothing  wherewith  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  superior  race,  retain  their  primitive  purity. 

We  observe,  then,  three  original  incentives  urging  on  civilized  white 
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men  to  ov'erspread  the  domain  of  the  Indian.  The  fint  was  thftt  thirst 
f(M-  gold,  which  characterized  the  fiery  hidalgos  from  Spain  in  their  con- 
qnestsy  and  to  obtain  which  no  craelty  was  too  severe  nor  any  sacrifice  of 
human  life  too  great;  as  though  of  all  the  gifts  vonchsafed  to  man,  material 
or  divine,  one  only  was  worth  possessing.  The  second,  following  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  first,  and  oftentimes  constituting  a  part  of  it,  was 
religious  enthusiasm;  a  zealous  interest  in  the  souls  of  the  natives  and  the 
form  in  which  they  worshipped.  The  third,  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
other  and  more  northern  Europeans,  grew  out  of  a  covetous  desire  for 
the  wild  man*8  clothing;  to  secure  to  themselves  the  peltries  of  the  great 
hyperborean  regions  of  America.  From  the  south  of  Europe  the  Spaniards 
landed  in  tropical  North  America,  and  exterminated  the  natives.  From  the 
north  of  Europe  the  French,  English,  and  Russians  crossed  over  to  the 
northern  part  of  America;  and  with  a  kinder  and  more  refined  cruelty,  no 
less  effectually  succeeded  in  sweeping  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the 
introduction  of  the  poisonous  elements  of  a  debased  cultivation. 

Fortunately  for  the  Indians  of  the  north,  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  white  people  to  kill  them  in  order  to  obtain  the  skins  of  their  animals; 
for  with  a  few  trinkets  they  could  procure  what  otherwise  would  require 
long  and  severe  labor  to  obtain.  The  policy,  therefore,  of  the  great  fur- 
trading  companies  has  been  to  cherish  the  Indians  as  their  best  hunters,  to 
live  at  peace  with  them,  to  heal  their  ancient  fends,  and  to  withhold  from 
them  intoxicating  liquors.  The  condition  of  their  women,  who  were  considered 
by  the  natives  as  little  better  than  beasts,  has  been  changed  by  their  inter- 
social  relations  with  the  servants  of  the  trading  companies;  and  their  more 
barbarous  practices  discontinued.  It  was  the  almost  universal  custom  of  the 
employ^  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  unite  to  themselves  native 
women;  thus,  by  means  of  thLs  relationship,  the  condition  of  the  women  has 
been  raised,  while  the  men  manifest  a  kinder  feeling  toward  the  white  race, 
who  thus  in  a  measure  become  one  with  them. 

The  efforts  of  early  missionaries  to  this  region  were  not  crowned  with  that 
success  which  attended  the  Spaniards  in  their  spiritual  warfare  upon  the  south- 
ern nations,  from  the  fact  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  temporal  necessi- 
ties of  the  natives.  It  has  long  since  been  demonstrated  impossible  to  reach 
the  heart  of  a  sa'./age  through  abstract  ideas  of  morality  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter. A  religion,  in  order  to  find  favor  in  his  eyes,  must  first  meet  some 
of  his  material  requirements.  If  it  is  good,  it  will  clothe  him  better 
and  feed  him  better,  for  this  to  him  is  the  chiefest  good  in  life.  Intermix- 
tures of  civilized  with  savage  peoples  are  sure  to  result  in,  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  refinement  on  the  one  side,  or  in  the  extinction  of  the  barbaric  race  on 
the  other.  Tlie  downward  path  is  always  the  easiest.  Of  all  the  millions 
of  native  Americans  who  have  perished  under  the  withering  influences  of 
European  civilization,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  of  a  tribe  or 
nation  having  been  reclaimed,  ecclesiastically  or  otherwise,  by  artifice  and 
argument.  Individual  savages  have  been  educated  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess. But,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  far  greater,  no  sooner  is  the  white  man 
freed  from  the  social  restraint  of  civilized  companionship,  than  he  immedi- 
VoL.1.    3 
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ately  tends  towards  barbarism;  and  not  unfrequently  becomes  so  fascinated 
with  his  new  life  as  to  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Social  development  is  inherent; 
snperinduced  cultore  is  a  failure.  Left  alone,  the  nations  of  America  might 
haye  unfolded  into  as  bright  a  civilization  as  that  of  Europe.  They  were 
already  well  advanced,  and  still  rapidly  advancing  toward  it,  when  they 
were  so  mercilessly  stricken  down.  But  for  a  stranger  to  re-create  the  heart 
or  head  of  a  red  man,  it  were  easier  to  change  the  color  of  his  skin. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

HYPERBOREANS. 

OnfBRAL  Divisions — Htperborean  Nations — Asfbcts  of  Natttre — Vege- 
tation— Climate — Animals — The  Eskimos — ^Theib  Country — Phys- 
ical   CHARACTERISmCS — ^DrESS — DWELLINGS — ^FOOD — WEAPONS — BoOTS 

— Sledges  —  Snow-shoes — Government — Domestic  Affairs — Amuse- 
ments— Diseases — Burial — ^The  Koniaoas,  their  Physical  and  S(»- 
dAL  Condition — The  Aleuts — ^The  Thlinkeets — The  Tinnsh. 

I  SHALL  attempt  to  describe  the  physical  and  men- 
tal characteristics  of  the  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States  under  seven  distinctive  groups;  namely,  I. 
Hyperboreans,  being  those  nations  whose  territory 
lies  north  of  the  fifty-fifth  parallel;  II.  Columbians, 
who  dwell  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  forty-second  par- 
allels, and  whose  lands,  to  some  extent,  are  drained  by 
the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries ;  III.  Califor- 
uians,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Great  Basin;  IV. 
New  Mexicans,  including  the  nations  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  Northern  Mexico;  V.  Wild  Tribes  of  Mex- 
ico; VI.  Wild  Tribes  of  Central  America;  VII.  Civi- 
lized Nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  It  is 
my  purpose,  without  any  attempt  at  ethnological  classi- 
fication, or  further  comment  concerning  races  and 
stocks,  plainly  to  portray  such  customs  and  character- 
istics as  were  peculiar  to  each  people  at  the  time  of  its 
first  intercourse  with  European  strangers;  leaving 
scientists  to  make  their  own  deductions,  and  draw 
specific  lines  between  linguistic  and  physiological  fami- 
lies, as  they  may  deem  proper.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
picture  these  nations  in  their  aboriginal  condition,  as 

(95) 
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seen  by  the  first  invaders,  as  described  by  those  who 
beheld  them  in  their  savapje  grandeur,  and  before  they 
were  startled  from  their  lair  by  the  treacherous  voice  of 
civilized  friendship.  Now  they  are  gone — those  dusky 
denizens  of  a  thousand  forests — melted  like  hoar-frost 
before  the  rising  sun  of  a  superior  intelligence ;  and  it 
is  only  from  the  earliest  records,  from  the  narratives 
of  eye-witnesses,  many  of  them  rude,  unlettered  men, 
trappers,  sailors,  and  soldiers,  that  we  are  able  to 
know  them  as  they  were.  Some  division  of  the  work 
into  parts,  however  arbitrary  it  may  be,  is  indispensa- 
ble. In  dealing  with  Mythology,  and  in  tracing  the 
tortuous  course  of  Language,  boundaries  will  be 
dropped,  and  beliefs  and  tongues  will  be  followed 
wherever  they  lead;  but  in  describing  Manners  and 
Customs,  to  avoid  confusion,  territorial  divisions  are 
necessary. 

In  the  groupings  wnich  I  have  adopted,  one  cluster 
of  nations  follows  another  in  geographical  succession ; 
the  dividing  line  not  being  more  distinct,  perhaps,  than 
that  which  distinguishes  some  national  divisions,  but 
sufficiently  marked  in  mental  and  pliysical  peculiari- 
ties, to  entitle  each  group  to  a  separate  consideration. 

The  only  distinction  of  race  made  by  naturalists, 
upon  the  continents  of  both  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  was  by  segre- 
gating the  first  of  the  above-named  groups  from  all 
other  people  of  both  continents,  and  calling  one  Mon- 
golians and  the  other  Americans.  A  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  nations  of  the  North  proves  con- 
clusively that  one  of  the  boldest  types  of  the  American 
Indian  proper,  the  Tinneh,  lies  within  the  territory  of 
this  first  group,  conterminous  with  the  Mongolian 
Eskimos,  and  crowding  them  down  to  a  narrow  line 
along  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  nations  ot 
the  second  group,  although  exhibiting  multitudinous 
variations  in  minor  traits,  are  essentially  one  people. 
Between  the  California  Diggers  of  tlie  third  division 
and  the  New  Mexican  Towns-people  of  the  fourth, 
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there  is  more  diversity ;  and  a  still  greater  diflference 
between  the  savage  and  civilized  nations  of  the  Mexi- 
can table-land.  Any  classification  or  division  of  the 
subject  which  could  be  made  would  be  open  to  criti- 
cism. I  therefore  adopt  the  most  simple  practical 
plan,  one  which  will  present  the  subject  most  clearly 
to  the  general  reader,  and  leave  it  in  the  best  shape 
for  purposes  of  theorizing  and  generalization. 

In  the  first  or  Hyperborean  group,  to  which  this 
chapter  is  devoted,  are  five  subdivisions,  as  follows: 
The  Eskimos,  commonly  called  Western  Eskimos,  who 
skirt  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Mackenzie 
River  to  Kotzebue  Sound ;  the  Koniagas  or  Southern 
Eskimos,  who,  commencing  at  Kotzebue  Sound,  cross 
the  Kaviak  Peninsula,  border  on  Bering  Sea  from 
Norton  Sound  southward,  and  stretch  over  the  Alas- 
kan^ Peninsula  and  Koniagan  Islands  to  the  mouth 

^Of  late,  custom  gives  to  the  mainland  of  Russian  America  the  name 
Alctaka;  to  the  peninsula  Aliaska;  and  to  a  large  island  of  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago  UmUaeJikcL,  The  word  of  which  the  present  name  Alaska  la  a 
cormption,  is  first  encountered  in  the  narrative  of  Betsevin,  who,  in  1761, 
wintered  on  the  peninsula,  supposing  it  to  be  an  island.  The  author  of  Neue 
NaehrickUn  von  aenen  neuenldelken  Insuln,  writes,  page  53:  *  Womit  man  nach 
der  abgelegensten  Insul  AUUcsu  oder  AlacJischak  tlber  gienff.'  Again,  at  page 
57,  in  giving  a  description  of  the  animals  on  the  supposed  island,  he  caUs  it 
•auf  der  Insul  Aldsku.*  *This,*  says  Coxe,  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  72,  *is 
probably  the  same  island  which  is  laid  down  in  Krenitzin  s  chart  under  the 
name  of  AlaxcL*  Unalaschla  is  given  by  the  author  of  Keue  NachriclUen^  p. 
74,  in  hia  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Ihrusinin,  who  hunted  on  that  island  in 
1763.  At  page  115  he  again  mentions  the  *grosse  Insul  ^^oibtf.'  On  page 
125,  in  (ilottoflfs  log-book,  1764,  is  the  entry:  *Den  28sten  May  der  Wind 
OstsUdost;  man  kam  an  die  Insul  Alaska  oder  Aldksu.*  Still  following  the 
author  of  Neue  Nachnchten^  we  have  on  page  166,  in  an  account  of  the  voyages 
of  Otseredin  and  Popoff,  who  hunted  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  1769,  men- 
tion of  a  report  by  the  natives  '  that  beyond  Unimak  is  said  to  be  a  large 
land  AldschkOf  the  extent  of  which  the  islanders  do  not  know.'  On  Cook's 
Atlas,  voyage  1778,  the  peninsula  is  called  Alaska,  and  the  island 
Oonalaaba.  La  Perouse  in  his  atlas,  map  No.  15,  1786,  calls  the  penin- 
sula Alaska,  and  the  island  Ounalaska.     The  Spaniards,  in  the  Atlas  para 


ei  Viafft  de  las  goletas  Stttil  y  Mexkana,  1792,  write  AUisca  for  the  penin- 
sola^  and  for  the  island  Unalaska,  Sauer,  in  his  account  of  Bulinss' 
expedition,  1799,  calls  the  mainland  Alaska,  the  peninsula  AlyaslM,  and  the 


island  Oonaiashka,  Wrangell,  in  Boer's  StaUsUsche  und  efhnograpfujiche 
NackridUen,  p.  123,  writes  for  the  peninsula  A  laska,  and  for  the  island 
Unalaschkcu  Holmberg,  Ethnographische  Skizzen,  p.  78,  calls  the  island 
Unalaschka  and  the  peninsula  Aliaska.  Dall,  Alaska,  p.  529,  says  that 
the  peninsula  or  mainland  was  called  by  the  natives  Alayeksa,  and  the 
island  Naffun-alayeksa,  'or  the  land  near  Alayeksa.'  Thus  we  have,  from 
which  to  choose,  the  orthography  of  the  earliest  voyagers  to  this  coast — 
Russian,  English,  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Ajnerican.  The  simple 
word  Alaksu,  after  undergoing  many  contortions,  some  authors  writing  it 
differently  on  different  pages  of  the  same  book,  has  at  length  become  Alaska, 
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of  the  Atna  or  Copper  River,  extending  back  into 
the  interior  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  the 
Aleuts,  or  people  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago;  the 
ThlinJceets,  who  inhabit  the  coast  and  islands  between 
the  rivers  Atna  and  Nass ;  and  the  Tinneh,  or  Atha- 
bascas,  occupying  the  territory  between  the  above- 
described  boundaries  and  Hudson  Bay.  Each  of 
these  families  is  divided  into  nations  or  tribes,  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  slight  dialectic  or  other 
differences,  which  tribal  divisions  ^ill  be  given  in 
treating  of  the  several  nations  respectively. 

Let  us  first  cast  a  glance  over  this  broad  domain, 
and  mark  those  aspects  of  nature  which  exercise  so 
powerful  an  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Midway  between  Mount  St  Elias  and  the  Arctic  sea- 
board rise  three  mountain  chains.  One,  the  Rocky 
Mountr.in  Range,  crossing  from  the  Yukon  to  the 
Mackenzie  River,  deflects  southward,  and  taking  up 
its  mighty  line  of  march  throws  a  barrier  between 
the  east  and  the  west,  which  extends  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  continent.  Between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  interposes  another  called 
in  Oregon  the  Cascade  Range,  and  in  California  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  while  from  the  same  starting-point,  the 
Alaskan  Range  stretches  out  to  the  southwest  along 
the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  and  breaks  into  fragments  in 
the  Aleutian  Archipelago.  Three  noble  streams,  the 
Mackenzie,  the  Yukon,  and  the  Kuskoquim,  float  the 
boats  of  the  inland  Hyperboreans  and  supply  them 
with  food;  while  from  the  heated  waters  of  Japan 
comes  a  current  of  the  sea,  bathing  the  icy  coasts 
with  genial  warmth,  tempering  the  air,  and  imparting 
gladness  to  the  oily  watermen  of  the  coast,  to  the 
northernmost  limit  of  their  lands.  The  northern 
border  of  this  territory  is  treeless;  the  southern 
shore,  absorbing  more  warmth  and  moisture  from  the 

as  applied  to  the  mainland;  AUctaka  for  the  peninsula,  and  Unalaahka  as  the 
name  of  the  island.  As  these  names  are  all  corruptions  from  some  one  origi- 
nal word,  whatever  that  may  be,  I  see  no  reason  for  ^ving  the  error  three 
different  forms.  I  therefore  write  Alaska  for  the  mamland  and  peninsula, 
and  Unalaska  for  the  island. 
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Japan  current,  is  fringed  with  dense  forests;  while  the. 
interior,  interspersed  with  hills,  and  lakes,  and  woods, 
and  grassy  plains,  during  the  short  summer  is  clothed 
in  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Notwithstanding  the  frowning  aspect  of  nature,  ani- 
mal life  in  the  Arctic  regions  is  most  abundant.  The 
ocean  swarms  with  every  species  of  fish  and  sea-mam- 
mal ;  the  land  abounds  in  reindeer,  moose,  musk-oxen; 
in  black,  grizzly,  and  Arctic  bears ;  in  wolves,  foxes, 
beavers,  mink,  ermine,  martin,  otters,  raccoons,  and 
water-fowl.  Immense  herds  of  bufialo  roam  over  the 
bleak,  grassy  plains  of  the  eastern  Tinneh,  but  seldom 
venture  far  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Myriads  of  birds  migrate  to  and  fro  between  their 
breeding-places  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  the  open 
Arctic  Sea,  and  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  south. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  from  the  lakes  of  California,  of  Oregon,  and 
of  Washington  they  come,  fluttering  and  feasting,  to 
rear  their  young  during  the  sparkling  Arctic  summer 
day. 

The  whole  occupation  of  man  throughout  this  re- 
gion is  a  straggle  for  life.  So  long  as  the  organism 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  heat-producing  food,  all  is 
welL  Once  let  the  internal  fire  go  down,  and  all  is 
ill.  Unlike  the  inhabitants  of  equatorial  latitudes, 
where,  Eden-like,  the  sheltering  tree  drops  food,  and 
the  little  nourishment  essential  to  life  may  be  obtained 
by  only  stretching  forth  the  hand  and  plucking  it,  the 
Hyperborean  man  must  maintain  a  constant  warfare 
with  nature,  or  die.  His  daily  food  depends  upon  the 
success  of  his  daily  battle  with  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
which  dispute  with  him  possession  of  sea  and  land. 
Unfortunate  in  his  search  for  game,  or  foiled  in  his 
attempt  at  capture,  he  must  fast.  The  associate  of 
beasts,  governed  by  the  same  emergencies,  preying 
upon  animals  as  animals  prey  upon  each  other,  the 
victim  supplying  all  the  necessities  of  the  victor,  oc- 
cupying territory  in  common,  both  alike  drawing  sup- 
plies directly  from  the  storehouse  of  nature,  primitive 
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which  he  struggles.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  animal 
fasten  upon  him,  and  that  upon  which  he  feeds  becomes 
a  part  of  him. 

Thus  in  a  nation  of  hunters  inhabiting  a  rigorous 
climate  we  may  look  for  wiry,  keen-scented  men,  who 
in  their  war  upon  wild  beasts  put  forth  strength  and 
endurance  in  order  to  overtake  and  capture  the  strong ; 
cunning  is  opposed  by  superior  cunning;  a  stealthy 
watchfulness  governs  every  movement,  while  the  in- 
telligence of  the  man  contends  with  the  instincts  of 
the  brute.  Fishermen,  on  the  other  hand,  who  obtain 
their  food  with  ccmiparatively  little  effort,  are  more 
sluggish  in  their  natures  and  less  noble  in  their  devel- 
opment. In  the  icy  regions  of  the  north,  the  animal 
creation  supplies  man  with  food,  clothing,  and  caloric ; 
with  all  the  requisites  of  an  existence  under  circum- 
stances apparently  the  most  adverse  to  comfort;  and 
when  he  digs  his  dwelling  beneath  the  ground,  or  walls 
out  the  piercing  winds  with  snow,  his  ultimate  is 
attained. 

The  chief  differences  in  tribes  occupying  the  interior 
and  the  seaboard — the  elevated,  treeless,  grassy  plains 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  humid  islands 
and  shores  of  the  great  Northwest — grow  out  of 
necessities  arising  from  their  methods  of  procuring 
food.  Even  causes  so  slight  as  the  sheltering  bend 
of  a  coast-line;  the  guarding  of  a  shore  by  islands; 
the  breaking  of  a  seaboard  by  inlets  and  covering 
of  the  strand  with  sea-weed  and  polyps,  requiring  only 
the  labor  of  gathering;  or  the  presence  of  a  bluff 
coast  or  windy  promontory,  whose  occupants  are 
obliged  to  put  forth  more  vigorous  action  for  suste- 
nance— ^all  govern  man  in  his  development.  Turn  now 
to  the  most  northern  division  of  our  most  northern 
group. 

The  Eskimos,  Esquimaux,  or  as  they  call  them- 
selves, Innuity  *the  people,'  from  inulc^  *man,'*  occupy 

'The  name  is  said  by  Charlevoix  *to  be  derived  from  the  language  of 
the  Abenaqni,  a  tribe  of  Algonquins  in  Canada,  who  border  upon  them  and 
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the  Artie  seaboard  from  eastern  Greenland  along  the 
entire  continent  of  America,  and  across  Bering^  Strait 
to  the  Asiatic  shore.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  of 
our  whole  Hyperborean  sea-coast,  from  the  Mackenzie 
River  to  Queen  Charlotte  Island — ^the  interior  being 
entirely  unknown — were  denominated  Eskimos,  and 
were  of  supposed  Asiatic  origin/  The  tribes  of  south - 
man  derives  his  very  quality  from  the  brute  with 

call  them  *  *  Eaqnimantsic. "  *  *  L'origine  dc  leur  nom  n*est  pas  certain.  Toutc- 
fois  il  y  &  l^ien  de  rapparence  qu'il  vient  du  mot  Abenaqui,  emjmmanthiCt  qui 
vexit  diro  "mangeur  de  viandc  cniS."*  See  Prkhard's  Physical  JJistory  of 
ManHmlf  vol.  v.,  pp.  3G7,  373.  'French  writers  call  them  Eakimaux.' 
'English  anthers,  in  adopting  this  term,  have  most  generally  written  it 
'*  £l3quimaux,"  but  Dr  Latham,  and  other  recent  ethnologists,  write  it  "Eski- 
mos, after  ttie  Danish  orthography.*  JRicfiardson's  Polar  Eeyions^  p.  203. 
*  Probably  of  Canadian  origin,  and  the  word,  which  in  French  orthography 
is  written  Esquimaux,  was  probably  originally,  Ceux  qui  miaux  (mkiuknt).* 
BkJtardson's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  340.  *  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Eskimantik, 
i,  e.,  raw-fish-eaten,  a  nickname  given  them  by  their  former  neighbors,  the 
Mohicans.'  Seemanns  Voyage  qftJie  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49.  Eskimo  is  derived 
from  a  word  indicating  sorcerer  or  Shamdn.  '  The  nortliem  Tinneh  use  the 
word  UskeemL'  DalVs  Alaska,  pp.  144,  531.  'Their  own  national  designa- 
tion is  "Keralit."*  Morton 8  Crania  AmeHcana,  p.  62.  Tliey  'call  them- 
selves "Innuit,"  which  signifies  "man."*  Armistronffs  NamUive,  p.  191. 

*  It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  change  a  word  from  the  commonly 
accepted  orthography.  Names  of  places,  though  originating  in  error,  when 
once  established,  it  is  better  to  leave  unchanged.  Indian  uames,  coming  to 
us  through  Russian,  German,  French,  or  Spanish  writers,  should  be  presented 
in  English  by  such  letters  as  will  best  produce  the  original  Indian  pronun- 
ciation. European  personal  names,  however,  no  matter  how  long,  nor  how 
commonly  they  may  have  been  erroneously  used,  shouLl  be  immediately  cor- 
rected- Every  man  who  can  spell  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  give  tlie  correct 
orthography  of  his  own  name,  and  his  spelling  should  in  every  instance  ba 
followed,  when  it  can  be  ascertained.  Veit  jBering,  anglic^  Vitus  Beliring, 
was  of  a  Danish  family,  several  members  of  which  were  well  known  in  litera- 
ture before  his  own  time.  In  Daniih  writings,  as  well  as  among  the  biogra- 
phies of  Russian  admirals,  where  may  bo  found  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph, 
the  name  is  spelled  Btring.  It  is  so  given  by  Humboldt,  and  by  the  Diction' 
noire  de  la  ConversaUon,  The  author  of  the  JV'eMC  Naclirichten  von  dencn 
neuenidekten  Insuln,  one  of  the  oldest  printed  works  on  Russian  discoveries  in 
America;  as  well  as  Muller,  who  was  the  companion  of  Bering  for  many 
years;  and  Buschmann — all  write  Bering.  Baer  remarks:  *Ich  schrcibo  fcr- 
ner Bering,  obgleich  es  jetzt  fast  allgcmein  geworden  ist,  Behring  zu  8chreibe:i, 
nnd  anch  die  Englandcr  und  Franzosen  sich  der  letztem  Schrcibart  bequemt 
haben.  Bering  war  ein  Dane  uud  seine  Familie  war  lango  vor  ihm  in  der 
Literatur-Gcschichte  bckannt.  Sio  hat  ihren  Namen  auf  die  von  niir  angc- 
nojimene  Weise  drucken  lassen.  Dcrsclben  Schrcilmrt  bcdiente  sich  auch 
der  Historiograph  Milller,  der  langcre  Zeit  unter  seinen  Befchlcn  godicnt 
hatte,  und  Pallas.'  JStaiistisc/uiund  etlmograijhisclie  NacJirichten,  p.  328.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  famous  navigator  wrote  his  name  Bering^  and  that  the 
letter  *  h  *  was  subsequently  inserted  to  give  the  Danish  sound  to  the  letter 
'  e.  *  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  perhaps,  Coxe,  LangsdorfiT,  Becchey, 
and  others  write  Beering. 

*  'Die  Kadjacker  im  Gegentheil  nUhern  sich  mchr  den  Amerikanischen 
Stitmrnen  und  gleichen  in  ihrem  Aeussem  gar  nicht  den  Eskimos  oder  den 
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ern  A-aska  were  then  found  to  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  the  northern  coast.  Under  the  name  Eski- 
mos, therefore,  I  include  only  the  Western  Eskimos 
of  certain  writers,  whose  southern  boundary  terminates 
at  Kotzebue  Sound.^ 

Eskimo  land  is  thinly  peopled,  and  but  .little  is 
known  of  tribal  divisions.  At  the  Coppermine  River, 
the  Eskimos  are  called  Naggeuktormutes,  or  deer-horns ; 
at  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Mackenzie,  their  tribal 
name  is  Kiltegarute;  between  the  Mackenzie  River 
and  Barter  Reef,  they  go  by  the  name  of  Kangmali 
Innuit;  at  Point  Barrow  they  call  themselves  Nuwiin- 
gmiUes;  while  on  the  Nunatok  River,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kotzebue  Sound,  they  are  known  as  NimatangmtUes, 
Their  villages,  consisting  of  five  or  six  families  each,* 
are  scattered  along  the  coast.  A  village  site  is  usu- 
ally selected  upon  some  good  landing-place,  where 
there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  a  whale. 
Between  tribes  is  left  a  spot  of  unoccupied  or  neu- 
tral ground,  upon  which  small  parties  meet  during  the 
summer  for  purposes  of  trade.^ 

The  Eskimos  are  essentially  a  peculiar  people. 
Their  character  and  their  condition,  the  one  of  neces- 
sity growing  out  of  the  other,  are  peculiar.  First,  it 
is  claimed  for  them  that  they  are  the  anomalous  race 
of  America — the  only-people  of  the  New  World  clearly 
identical  with  any  race  of  the  Old.  Then  they  are  the 
most  littoral  people  in  the  world.  The  linear  extent 
of  their  occupancy,  all  of  it  a  narrow  seaboard  averag- 
ing scarcely  one  hundred  miles  in  width,  is  estimated 

Asiatischen  Volkem,  wahrscheinlich  haben  sie  durch  die  Vermischung  mit 
den  Stammen  Amerika's  ihre  ursprtingliche  Asiatische  aussere  Gestalt  nnd 
Gcsichtsbildung  verloren  und  nur  die  Sprache  beibehalten.'  Baer,  Stat.  u. 
ei/in.  Haclir,,  p.  124.  '  lis  ressembleut  beaucoup  aux  indigenes  des  Ues  Curiles, 
dependantes  du  Japon.'  Laplace,  CircumnavigaUon  de  CArUniise,  vol.  vL,  p. 
45. 

*  'The  tribes  crowded  together  on  the  shores  of  Beering's  Sea  within  a 
comparatively  snudl  extent  of  coast-line,  exhibit  a  greater  variety,  both  in 
personal  appearance  and  dialect,  than  that  which  exists  between  the  Western 
Eskimos  and  their  distant  countrymen  in  Labrador;  and  ethnologists  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  classifying  them  properly.'  Jfichardwm'a  Jour.,  voL 
i.,  p.  363. 

^For  authorities,  see  Tribal  Boundaries,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

'  CoUinaon,  in  London  Oeographkal  Society,  Journal,  voL  xxv.,  p.  201. 
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at  not  less  than  five  thousand  miles.  Before  them  is 
a  vast,  unknown,  icy  ocean,  upon  which  they  scarcely 
dare  venture  beyond  sight  of  land;  behind  them,  hos- 
tile mountaineers  ever  ready  to  dispute  encroachment. 
Their  very  mother-earth,  upon  whose  cold  bosom  they 
have  been  borne,  age  after  age  through  countless  gen- 
erations,* is  almost  impenetrable,  thawless  ice.  Their 
days  and  nights,  and  seasons  and  years,  are  not  like 
those  of  other  men.  Six  months  of  day  succeed  six 
months  of  night.  Three  months  of  sunless  winter; 
three  months  of  nightless  summer;  six  months  of 
glimmering  twilight. 

About  the  middle  of  October^  commences  the  long 
night  of  winter.  The  earth  and  sea  put  on  an  icy 
covering ;  beasts  and  birds  depart  for  regions  sheltered 
or  more  congenial;  humanity  huddles  in  subterraneous 
dens;  all  nature  sinks  into  repose.  The  little  heat 
left  by  the  retreating  sun  socn  radiates  out  into  the 
deep  blue  realms  of  space;  the  temperature  sinks  rap- 
idly to  forty  or  fifty  degrees  below  freezing ;  the  air 
is  hushed,  the  ocean  calm,  the  sky  cloudless.  An 
awful,  painful  stillness  pervades  the  dreary  solitude. 
Not  a  sound  is  heard ;  the  distant  din  of  busy  man, 
and  the  noiseless  hum  of  the  wilderness,  alike  are 
wanting.  Whispers  become  audible  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  an  insupportable  sense  of  loneliness  op- 
presses the  inexperienced  visitor.^®  Occasionally  the 
aurora  borealis  flashes  out  in  prismatic  coruscations, 
throwing  a  brilliant  arch  from  east  to  west — now  in 
variegated  oscillations,  graduating  through  all  the 
various  tints  of  blue,  and  green,  and  violet,  and  crim- 
son; darting,  flashing,  or  streaming  in  yellow  columns, 
upwards,  downwards;   now  blazing  steadily,  now  in 

*'Im  nordwestlichsten  Theile  von  Amerika  land  Franklin  den  Boden, 
Mitte  Augost^  shon  in  einer  Tiefe  von  16  ZoU  gefroren.  Richardson  sah  an 
einem  osUicheren  Pnnkte  der  KUate,  in  71*"  12^  Breite,  die  Eisschicht  im  Jul- 
ioB  aafgethaut  bis  3  Fuas  unter  der  krautbedeckten  Oberflache.'  Humboldt^ 
KosmoSj  torn,  iv.,  p.  47. 

*8Uliman*8  Journal,  vol.  xvL,  p.  130;  Seemann's  Voy,  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
13;  Armstrong*8  Nar.^  p.  289. 

'*' Characteristic  of  the  Arctic  regions.'  SilUman's  Jour.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  143. 
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wavy  undulations,  sometimes  up  to  the  very  zenith; 
momentarily  lighting  up  in  majestic  grandeur  the 
cheerless  frozen  scenery,  but  only  to  fall  back  with 
exhausted  force,  leaving  a  denser  obscurity.  Nature's 
electric  lantern,  suspended  for  a  time  in  the  frosty 
vault  of  heaven — munificent  nature's  fire-works;  with 
the  polar  owl,  the  polar  bear,  and  the  polar  man  spec- 
tators. 

In  January,  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars  is  dimmed 
perceptibly  at  noon;  in  February  a  golden  tint  rests 
upon  the  horizon  at  the  same  hour;  in  March,  the 
incipient  dawn  broadens;  in  April,  the  dozing  Eskimo 
rubs  his  eyes  and  crawls  forth;  in  May,  the  snow 
begins  to  melt,  the  impatient  grass  and  flowers  arrive 
as  it  departs. ^^  In  June,  the  summer  has  fairly  come. 
Under  the  incessant  rays  of  the  never-setting  sun,  the 
snow  speedily  disappears,  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  glacial 
earth  softens  for  a  depth  of  one,  two,  or  three  feet; 
circulation  is  restored  to  vegetation,^^  which  during 
winter  had  been  stopped — if  we  may  believe  Sir  John 
Richardson,  even  the  largest  trees  freezing  to  the 
heart.  Sea,  and  plain,  and  rolling  steppe  lay  aside 
their  seamless  shroud  of  white,  and  a  brilliant  tint  of 
emerald  overspreads  the  landscape."  All  Nature,  with 
one  resounding  cry,  leaps  up  and  claps  her  hands  for 
joy.  Flocks  of  birds,  lured  from  their  winter  homes, 
fill  the  air  with  their  melody ;  myriads  of  wild  fowls 
send  forth  their  shrill  cries ;  the  moose  and  the  rein- 
deer flock  down  from  the  forest;^*  from  the  resonant 

"At  Kotzebue  Sound,  in'  July,  Choris  writes:  'Lesol  etait  emaill^  de 
fleors  de  couleurs  varieea,  dans  toua  les  endroits  oti  la  neige  venait  de  fondre.' 
Voyage  PUtorc»/uef  pi.  ii.,j).  8. 

*■'»  *  In  der  Kinodo  der  lutein  von  Neu-Sibirien  finden  grosse  Heerden  von 
Rennthieren  und  zahllose  Lemminge  noch  hinlangllcbe  Nahrung.'  Humboldt^ 
KosmoSf  vol.  iv.,  p.  42. 

^'  'Thermometer  rises  as  high  as  61°  Fahr.  With  a  sun  shining  through- 
out the  twenty-four  hours,  the  growth  of  plants  is  rapid  in  the  extreme.'  aee- 
mann's  Voy.  JJfraidf  vol.  ii.,  p.  15. 

^^  *  During  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  aquatic  birds,  every  hole  and 
projecting  crag  on  the  sides  of  this  rock  is  occupied  by  them.     Its  shores  re- 
sound with  the  chorus  of  thousands  of  the  feathery  tribe.'  Beechci/a  Toy., 
voL  i.,  p.  349. 
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sea  comes  the  noise  of  spouting  whales  and  barking 
seals;  and  this  so  lately  dismal,  cheerless  region, 
blooms  with  an  exuberance  of  life  equalled  only  by 
the  shortness  of  its  duration.  And  in  token  of  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  Creator's  goodness,  this  animated 
medley — man,  and  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes — rises 
up,  divides,  falls  to,  and  ends  in  eating  or  in  being  eaten. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Eskimos  are :  a 
fair  complexion,  the  skin  when  free  from  dirt  and 
paint  being  almost  white  ;^^  a  medium  stature,  well- 
proportioned,  thick-set,  muscular,  robust,  active,^^  with 
small  and  beautifully  shaped  hands  and  feet;"  a  py- 

^ '  Their  complexion,  if  divested  of  its  usual  covering  of  dirt,  can  hardlv 
be  called  dark.*  Seemann*s  Voy,  HeraUij  vol.  ii.,  p.  51.  *In  comparison  with 
other  Americans,  of  a  white  complexion.'  McCulloh^a  Aboritjinnl  HUtnry  qf 
America,  p.  20.  *  White  Complexion,  not  Copper  coloured.*  Dobfm'  Hwhon  s 
^^y*  P-  50.  'Almost  as  white  as  Europeans.'  KcUm's  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283. 
•Not  darker  than  that  of  a  Portuguese.'  LyoiCa  Journal,  p.  224.  *  Scarcely  a 
shade  darker  than  a  deep  brunette.'  Parry  %  Sd  Voyage,  p.  493.  'Their 
complexion  is  light.'  D<UCb  Alaska,  p.  381.  'Eye-witnesses  agree  in  their 
superior  bghtness  of  complexion  over  the  Chinooks.'  Picherinja  Races  of 
Alan,  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex,,  voL  ix.,  p.  28.  At  Coppermine  River  they  are  of  *ta 
dirty  copi)er-color;  some  of  the  women,  however,  are  more  fair  and  ruddy.  * 
B^ame^a  Travels,  p.  166.  'Considerably  fairer  than  the  Indian  tribes.'  Sirnjy- 
«n*  A'rtr.,  p.  110.  At  Cape  Bathurst,  'The  complexion  is  swarthy,  chiefly, 
I  think,  from  exposure  and  the  accumulation  of  dirt.  *  A  rmstronr/s  Xar. ,  p.  1 92. 

*  Shew  little  of  the  copper-colour  of  the  Red  Indians. '  Richardson  a  Pol.  Ret; , 
p.  303.  'From  exposure  to  weather  they  become  dark  after  manhood.* 
Richardson's  Nar.,  vol.  L,  p.  343. 

*®  •  Both  sexes  are  well  proportioned,  stout,  muscular,  and  active.  *  See- 
manns  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50.  *A  stout,  well-looking  people.*  Simpson's 
Xiir,,  pp.  110,  114.  'Below  the  mean  of  the  Caucasian  race'  Dr  Hayes,  in 
H'^toric.  Magtuine,  voL  L,  p.  6.  'They  are  thick -set,  have  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  obesity,  and  are  seldom  more  than  five  feet  in  height.*  Fi[juiers 
Hu/nan  Race,  p.  211.  At  Kotzebue's  Sound,  'tallest  man  was  five  feet  nine 
inches;  tallest  woman,  five  feet  four  inches.'  Bcechey's  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  360. 
'Average  height  was  five  feet  four  and  a  half  inches.'  At  the  mouth  of  tho 
^lackeuzie  they  are  of  'middle  stature,  strong  and  muscular.'  ArmHronrj's 
X'lr.,  pp.  149,  192.  'Low,  broad-set,  not  well  made,  nor  strong.'  Hearnes 
TrfVB.,  'p.  166.  'The  men  were  in  general  stout.'  Franhlins  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
2*.).  'Of  a  middle  size,  robust  make,  and  healthy  appearance.'  Kotzehnes 
Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  209.  'Men  vary  in  height  from  about  five  foot  to  five  feet 
ten  inches.'  Richardson's  Pol.  Reg.,  p.  304.     'Women  were  generally  short.' 

•  Their  fi^nire  inclines  to  squat.'  Hooper's  Tuski,  p.  224. 

^^ '  Tons  les  individus  qui  appartiennent  k  la  famille  des  Eskimaux,  se  dis- 
tinguent  par  la  petitesse  de  Ijurs  pieds  et  de  leurs  mains,  ct  la  gros^cur 
enorme  de  louis  t^tcs.'  De  Pauw,  Recherches  Phil.,  torn,  i.,  p.  2)2.  'The 
hanh  and  feet  are  delicately  small  and  well  formed.*  Richnrdion/i  Pol.  Reg., 
p.  304.  'Small  and  beautifully  made.*  Seemanns  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  ii., 
p.  50.  At  Point  Barrow,  'their  hands,  notwithstjinding  the  great  amount 
of  manual  labour  to  which  they  are  subject,  were  beautifully  aniall  and  well 
formed,  a  description  equally  applicable  to  their  feet'  Armstrong's  Nar.,  p. 
101. 
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ramidal  head;^®  a  broad  egg-shaped  face;  high  rounded 
cheek-bones;  flat  nose;  small  oblique  eyes;  large 
mouth;  teeth  regular,  but  well  worn;^  coarse  black 
hair,  closely  cut  upon  the  crown,  leaving  a  monk-like 
ring  around  the  edge,^  and  a  paucity  of  beard.^^     The 

**  *The  head  is  of  good  size,  rather  flat  superiorly,  but  very  fuDy  devel- 
oped posteriorly,  evidencing  a  preponderance  of  the  animal  passions;  the 
forehead  was,  for  the  most  part,  low  and  receding;  in  a  few  it  was  somewhat 
vertical,  but  narrow.*  Armstrong's  Nar,,  p.  193.  Their  cranial  character- 
istics 'are  the  strongly  developed  coronary  ridge,  the  obliquity  of  the 
zygoma,  and  its  greater  capacity  compared  with  the  Indian  cranium.  The 
former  is  essentially  pyramidal,  while  the  latter  more  nearly  approaches  a 
cubic  shape.'  DdlVa  AlaakOf  p.  376.  'Greatest  breadth  of  the  face  is  just 
below  the  eyes,  the  forehead  ta{>er8  upwards,  ending  narrowly,  but  not 
acutely,  and  in  like  manner  the  chin  is  a  olunt  cone.*  RichardsorCs  Pol.  Jiet/,, 
p.  302.  Br  Gall,  whose  observations  on  the  same  skulls  presented  him  for 
phrenological  observation  are  published  by  M.  Louis  Chons,  thus  comments 
upon  the  head  of  a  female  £skimo  from  Kotzebue  Sound:  'L'organe  de 
I'mstinct  de  la  propagation  se  trouve  extrSmement  d^velopp^  pour  ime  tete 
de  femme.'  He  finds  tiie  musical  and  intellectual  organs  poorly  developed; 
while  vanity  and  love  of  children  are  well  displayed.  *!&.  general,'  sagely 
concluded  the  doctor,  'cette  t^te  femme  pr^sentait  une  organization  aussi 
heureuse  que  ceUe  de  la  plupart  des  femmes  d'Europe.*  Voy.  PiU.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  16. 

'*  *  Larffo  fat  round  faces,  high  cheek-bones,  small  hazel  eyes,  eye-brows 
slanting  like  the  Chinese,  and  wide  mouths.'  Beechey'8  Voy.,  voL  i,  p.  345. 
'Broad,  flat  faces,  high  cheek-bones.'  Dr  Hayes,  in  Hist.  Mag.,  'voL  L,  p.  6. 
Their  '  teeth  are  regiuar,  but  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  from  their 
practice  of  preparing  hides  hv  chewins  are  worn  down  almost  to  the  gums 
at  an  early  age.'  Seemann^s  Voy.  HeraM,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51.  At  Hudson  Strait, 
broad,  flat,  pleasine  face;  small  and  generally  sore  eyes;  given  to  bleeding  at 
the  nose.  Frafiklins  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  29.  *  Small  eyes  and  very  high  cheek- 
bones.' Kotzebue*8  Voy.,  vol.  L,  p.  209.  *La  faceplatte,  la  bouche  ronde,  le 
nez  petit  sans  dtre  4cras6,  le  blanc  de  I'oeil  jaunaitre,  Tiris  noir  et  peu  bril- 
lant.^  De  Pauw,  Jiecherchea  PhiLy  tom.  i.,  p.  262.  They  have  'small,  wild- 
looking  eyes,  large  and  very  foul  teeth,  tiie  hair  generally  black,  but  sometimes 
fair,  and  always  in  extreme  disorder.'  BrownelVs  Ind.  Races,  p.  467«  'Ajb 
contrasted  with  the  other  native  American  races,  their  eyes  are  remarkable, 
being  narrow  and  more  or  less  oblique.'  Richardson's  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  343. 
Expression  of  face  intelligent  and  good-natured.  Both  sexes  have  mostly 
round,  flat  faces,  with  Mongolian  cast,  ffooper^s  TusH,  p.  223. 

*•  'Allowed  to  hang  down  in  a  club  to  the  shoulder.'  Richardson's  PoL 
Reg.,  p.  305.  Hair  cut  'close  round  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  thereby 
leaving  a  bushy  ring  round  the  lower  part  of  it.*  Reechey's  Voy.,  voL  L, 
p.  345.  'Their  hair  is  straight,  black,  and  coarse.'  Seemann's  Voy,  Her" 
aid,  voL  ii.,  p.  51.  A  fierce  expression  characterized  them  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  which  '  was  increased  by  the  long  dishevelled  hair  flowing  about  their 
shoulders.'  Armstrong's  Nar.,  p.  149.  At  Kotzebue  Sound  'their  hair  was 
done  up  in  large  plaits  on  each  side  of  the  head.'  BeecJvey's  Voy.,  voL  i.,  p. 
360.  At  Camden  Bay,  lofty  top-knots;  at  Point  Barrow,  none.  At  Copper- 
mine River  the  hair  is  worn  short,  unshaven  on  the  crown,  and  bound  with 
strips  of  deer-skin.  Simpson's  Nar.,  pp.  121,  157.  Some  of  the  men  have 
bare  crowns,  but  the  majority  wear  the  hair  flowing  naturally.  The  women 
cut  the  hair  short  in  front,  level  with  the  eyebrows.  At  Humphrey  Point  it 
is  twisted  with  some  false  hair  into  two  immense  bows  on  the  back  of  the 
head.  Hooper's  TtisJd,  p.  225.  'Their  hair  hangs  down  long,  but  is  cut 
quite  short  on  the  crown  of  the  head.'  Kotsc/^mes  Voy.,,  voL  i,  p.  210.  Hair 
cut  like  'that  of  a  Capuchin  friar.'  Sesmann's  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  vL,  p.  51. 

*^Crantz  says  the  Greenlanders  root  it  out.  'The  old  men  had  a  few 
gray  hairs  on  their  chins,  but  the  young  ones,  though  grown  up,  were  beard- 
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men  frequently  leave  the  hair  in  a  natural  state.  The 
women  of  Icy  Reef  introduce  false  hair  among  their 
own,  wearing  the  whole  in  two  immense  bows  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  At  Point  Barrow,  they  separate 
the  hair  into  two  parts  or  braids,  saturating  it  with 
train-oil,  and  binding  it  into  stiff  bunches  with 
strips  of  skin.  Their  lower  extremities  are  short,  so 
that  in  a  sitting  posture  they  look  taller  than  when 
standing. 

Were  these  people  satisfied  with  what  nature  has 
done  for  them,  they  would  be  passably  good-looking. 
But  with  them,  as  with  all  mankind,  no  matter  how 
high  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement  attained, 
art  must  be  applied  to  improve  upon  nature.  The  few 
finishing  touches  neglected  by  the  Creator,  man  is 
ever  ready  to  supply. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  great  T7ork  ot 
improvement  begins.  Up  to  this  time  the  skin  has 
been  kept  saturated  in  grease  and  filth,  until  the  natu- 
ral color  is  lost,  and  until  the  complexion  is  brought 
down  to  the  Eskimo  standard,  rfow  pigments  of 
various  dye  are  applied,  both  painted  outwardly  and 
pricked  into  the  skm;  holes  are  cut  in  the  face,  and 
plugs  or  labrets  inserted.  These  operations,  however, 
attended  with  no  little  solemnity,  are  supposed  to 
possess  some  significance  other  than  that  of  mere 
ornament.  Upon  the  occasion  of  piercing  the  lip,  for 
instance,  a  religious  feast  is  given. 

On  the  northern  coast  the  women  paint  the  eye- 
brows and  tattoo  the  chin;  while  the  men  only  pierce 
the  lower  lip  imder  one  or  both  comers  of  the  mouth, 

leas.'  Beeduy's  Voy,,  voL  i,  p.  332:  'The  poBseasion  of  a  beard  la  very 
rare,  but  a  alight  mustache  i«  not  infrequent.'  Seemann^s  Vay.  Herald^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  51.  'As  the  men  grow  old,  they  have  more  hair  on  the  face  than 
Rod  Indians.'  Rkhardson^a  JVar,,  voL  L,  p.  343.  '  Generally  an  absence  of 
beard  and  whiskers. '  Armatrong^s  Nar.,  p.  193.  ' Beard  is  universally  want- 
ing.' Kotubue*s  Voy.f  voL  i.,  p.  252.  ^^The  youns  men  have  little  beard, 
bat  Bome  of  the  old  ones  have  a  tolerable  anew  of  long  ffray  hairs  on  the 
TOper  lip  and  chin.'  JRichardaon*8  PoL  Beg,,  p.  303.  'All  have  beardn.' 
ndTs  Geoffrapky,  voL  v.,  p.  294.  Kirby  affirma  that  in  Alaska  '  many  of  them 
have  a  profusion  of  whiskers  and  beard.'  SmUhaonian  Beyjrt,  1804,  p.  416. 
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and  insert  in  each  aperture  a  double-headed  sleeve- 
button  or  dumbbell-shaped  labret,  of  bone,  ivory,  shell, 
stone,  glass,  or  wood.  The  incision  when  first  made 
is  about  the  size  of  a  quill,  but  as  the  aspirant  for  im- 
proved beauty  grows  older,  the  size  of  the  orifice  is 
enlarged  until  it  reaches  a  width  of  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.^  In  tattooing,  the  color  is  ap- 
plied by  drawing  a  thread  under  the  skin,  or  pricking 
it  in  with  a  needle.  Diflferent  tribes,  and  different 
ranks  of  the  same  tribe,  have  each  their  peculiar  form 
of  tattooing.  The  plebeian  female  of  certain  bands  is 
permitted  to  adorn  her  chin  with  but  one  vertical  line 
in  the  centre,  and  one  parallel  to  it  on  either  side, 
while  the  more  fortunate  noblesse  mark  two  vertical 
lines  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth.^  A  feminine 
cast  of  features,  as  is  common  with  other  branches  of 
the  Mongolian  race,  prevails  in  both  sexes.  Some 
travellers  discover  in  the  faces  of  the  men  a  character- 
istic expression  of  ferociousness,  and  in  those  of  the 
women,  an  extraordinary  display  of  wantonness.  A 
thick  coating  of  filth  and  a  strong  odor  of  train-oil  are 
inseparable  from  an  Eskimo,  and  the  fashion  of  labrets 
adds  in  no  wise  to  his  comeliness.^* 


'2  *  Tho  lip  is  perforated  for  the  labret  as  the  boy  approaches  manhood, 
and  u  consiiered  an  important  era  in  his  life.*  Armstrontj^s  Xar.^  j).  IC-l. 
* Mome  wore  but  one,  others  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. *  Hoopers  Tusli^ 
p.  2C4.  *Lip  ornaments,  with  the  males,  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
tattooing  of  the  chins  of  the  females.'  Beechey's  Voy»^  voL  L,  p.  384. 

25*  The  women  tattoo  their  faces  in  blue  lines  produced  by  making 
stitches  with  a  fine  needle  and  thread,  smeared  with  lampblack.'  nirlutnlvma 
Pol,  lierf.,  p.  305.  Between  ICotzebue  Sound  and  Icy  Cap«f  all  the  women 
were  tattooed  upon  the  chin  with  three  small  lines.'  They  blacken  *the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  with  plumbago,  rubbed  up  with  a  little  saliva  upon  a 
piece  of  slate.'  Beecheifa  Voy.,  vol.  L,  p.  3G0.  At  Point  Barrow,  the 
women  have  on  the  chin  'a  vertical  line  about  half  an  inch  broad  in  the 
centre,  extending  from  the  Up,  with  a  parallel  but  narrower  one  on  either 
side  of  it,  a  little  apart.  Some  had  two  vertical  lines  protruding  from 
either  angle  of  the  mouth;  which  is  a  mark  of  their  high  position  m  tho 
tribe.*  Animtronfj'a  Nar.^  pp.  101,  149.  On  Bering  Isle,  men  as  well  as 
women  tattoo.  'Plusieurs  hommes  avaient  le  visage  tatoue.'  ChorU,  Votf. 
Pitt.,  pt.  ii,  p.  6. 

2*  *  Give  a  particularly  disgusting  look  when  the  bones  are  taken  out,  as 
the  saliva  continually  runs  over  the  chin.'  Kotzeljtie's  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  227. 
At  Camden,  labrets  were  made  of  large  blue  beads,  glued  to  pieces  of  ivory. 
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For  covering  to  the  body,  the  Eskimos  employ  the 
skin  of  all  the  beasts  and  birds  that  come  within  their 
reach.  Skins  are  prepared  in  the  fur,**  and  cut  and 
sewed  with  neatness  and  skill.  Even  the  intestines 
of  seals  and  whales  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
water-proof  overdresses.^  The  costume,  for  both 
sexes,  consists  of  long  stockings  or  drawers,  over 
which  are  breeches  extending  from  the  shoulders  to 
below  the  knees;  and  a  frock  or  jacket,  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  breeches  with  sleeves  and  hood. 
This  garment  is  made  whole,  there  being  no  openings 
except  for  the  head  and  arms.  The  frock  of  the  male 
is  cut  at  the  bottom  nearly  square,  while  that  of  the 
female  reaches  a  little  lower,  and  terminates  before  and 
behind  in  a  point  or  scollop.  The  tail  of  some  animal 
CTaces  the  hinder  part  of  the  male  frock;  the  woman's 
has  a  large  hood,  in  which  she  carries  her  infant. 
Otherwise  both  sexes  dress  alike;  and  as,  when 
stripped  of  their  facial  decorations,  their  physiogno- 
mies are  alike,  they  are  hot  unfrequently  mistaken  one 
for  the  other.*'  They  have  boots  of  walrus  or  seal 
skin,  mittens  or  gloves  of  deer-skin,  and   intestine 

Kone  worn  at  Coppermine  River.  SimpeorCs  Kar.f  pp.  119,  347.  'Many  ci 
them  alflo  transfix  the  septum  of  the  nose  with  a  aentalinm  shell  or  ivory 
needle.'  Bkhardw/Cs  Nar»,  vol.  i.,  p.  355. 

^ '  These  natives  almost  universally  use  a  very  unpleasant  liquid  for 
cleansing  purposes.  They  tan  and  soften  the  seal-skin  used  for  boot-soles 
irith  it.  Wkymper*8  Alasiof  p.  161.  'Females  occasionally  wash  their  hair 
and  faces  with  their  own  urine,  the  odour  of  which  is  agreeable  to  both  sexes* 
and  they  are  well  accustomed  to  it,  aa  this  liquor  is  kept  in  tubs  in  tlio 
porches  of  their  huts  for  use  in  dressing  the  deer  and  seal  skins.'  Richard* 
tons  Pol,  Reg.,  p.  304.  *Show  much  slull  in  the  preparation  of  whale,  seal, 
and  deer-skins.  Richardson's  Nar,,  voL  L,  p.  367.  They  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  water.  'Occasionally  thev  wash  their  bodies  with  a  certain 
animal  fluid,  but  eVen  this  process  is  seldom  gone  through.*  Seemanii'a  Voy* 
Herald,  voL  ii,  p.  62. 

**  '  Durinff  ^e  summer,  When  on  whaling  or  sealing  excursions,  a  coat  of 
the  gut  of  the  whale,  and  boots  of  seal  or  walrus  hide,  are  used  as  water- 
proof coverings.'  Seemann*8  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53.  At  Point  Barrow 
they  wear  'Kamleikas  or  water-proof  shirts,  made  of  the  entrails  of  seah.' 
Simpmnis  Nar.,  p.  156.  Women  wear  close-fitting  breeches  of  seal-skiiu 
Hooper's  TuaH,  p.  224.  'They  are  on  the  whole  as  good  as  the  best  oil- 
skins in  England.'  Beechey's  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  340. 

'^The  dress  of  the  two  sexes  is  much  alike,  the  outer  shirt  or  jacket 
having  a  pointed  skirt  before  and  behind,  those  of  the  female  being  merely 
a  httle  longer.  'Pretty  much  the  same  for  both  sexes.'  Fujuier'a  HuTmi\ 
Race,  p.  214. 

VouL    4 
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water-proofs  covering  the  entire  body.  Several  kinds 
of  fur  frequently  enter  into  the  composition  of  one 
garment.  Thus  the  body  of  the  frock,  generally  of 
reindeer-skin,  may  be  of  bird,  bear,  seal,  mink,  or 
squirrel-skin;  while  the  hood  may  be  of  fox-skin,  the 
lining  of  hare-skin,  the  fringe  of  wolverine-skin,  and 
the  gloves  of  fawn-skin.^  Two  suits  are  worn  dur- 
ing the  coldest  weather;  the  inner  one  with  the  fur 
next  the  skin,  the  outer  suit  with  the  fur  outward/'^ 
Thus,  with  their  stomachs  well  filled  with  fat,  and 
their  backs  covered  with  furs,  they  bid  defiance  to 
the  severest  Arctic  winter.*^ 

In  architecture,  the  Eskimo  is  fully  equal  to  the 
emergency;  building,  upon  a  soil  which  yields  him 
little  or  no  material,  three  classes  of  dwellings.  Pene- 
trating the  frozen  earth,  or  casting  around  him  a 
frozen  wall,  he  compels  the  very  elements  from  which 
he  seeks  protection  to  protect  him.  For  his  yourt,  or 
winter  residence,  he  digs  a  hole  of  the  required  dimen- 
sions, to  a  depth  of  about   six   feet.*^     Within  this 

'^'They  have  besides  this  a  jacket  made  of  eider  drakes'  ckiiis  sewed 
together,  which,  put  on  underneath  their  other  dress,  is  a  tolerable  protec- 
tion a^inst  a  distant  arrow,  and  is  worn  in  times  of  hostility.'  Becdi- 
ey*8  Voy,y  vol.  i.,  p.  340.  Messrs  Dease  and  Simpson  found  those  of 
Point  Barrow  'well  clothed  in  seal  and  reindeer  skins.'  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc, 
Jour.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  221.  *  The  finest  dresses  are  made  of  the  skins  of  unborn 
deer.'  Rkhardwn'a  Pol  Heg.,  p.  306.  'The  half -developed  skin  of  a  fawn 
that  has  never  lived,  obtained  by  driving  the  doe  till  her  offspring  is  pre- 
maturely bom.'  }Vhi/mpe)'*8  Alaska,  p.  ICO.  Eskimo  women  pay  much 
regard  to  their  toilet.  Hickardson's  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  355. 

"•Hieir  dress  consists  of  two  suits.  Seemann^a  Voy.  HercUd,  voL  ii., 
p.  62.  'Reindeer-skin — ^the  fur  next  the  body.*  Armxtr<mp8  Nar,,  p.  149. 
^Two  women,  dressed  like  men,  looked  frightfully  with  their  tattooed  faces.* 
JCo!zebae*8  Vajf.,  vol.  L,  p.  191.  Seal-skin  jackets,  bear-skin  trowsers,  and 
white-fox-fikin  caps,  is  the  male  costume  at  Hudson  Strait.  The  female 
dress  is  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  hood  for  carrpn^  children.  Frank- 
lm*8  Nar.f  voL  i.,  p.  29.     At  Camden  Bay,  reindeer-skm  jackets  and  water- 

Cof  boots.  Simpson* 8  Nar,,  p.  119.  At  Coppermine  River,  *  women's 
ts  which  are  not  stiffened  out  with  whalebone,  and  the  tails  of  their 
jackets  are  not  over  one  foot  long.'  Hcame^s  Travels,  p.  166.  Deer-skin,  hair 
outside,  ornamented  with  white  fur.  Kirhy^  in  SmUhsonian  JRepL,  1834,  p. 
416.  The  indoor  dress  of  the  eastern  Eskimo  is  of  reindeer-skm,  with  the 
fur  inside.  *  When  they  go  out,  another  entire  suit  with  the  fur  outside  is 
put  over  all,  and  a  pair  of  water-tight  seal-skin  moccasins,  with  similar  mit- 
tens for  their  hands.'  Sillimana  Journal,  voL  xvi.,  p.  146.  The  frock  at  Cop- 
permine River  has  a  tail  something  like  a  dreas-coat.  SimpaoJis  Ndr.,  p.  350. 

^  '  Some  of  them  are  even  half -naked,  as  a  summer  heat,  even  of  10*  ia 
insupportable  to  them.'  Kotzefnie*8  Fot/.,  vol.  L,  p.  205. 

2^ 'Down  to  the  frozen  subsoil'  Jiichard«m*8  PoL  Ji^,,  p.  310.     'Somie 
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excavation  he  erects  a  frame^  either  of  wood  or  whale- 
bone, lashing  his  timbers  with  thongs  instead  of  nail- 
ing them.  This  frame  is  carried  upward  to  a  digtance 
of  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground,'^  when  it  is 
covered  by  a  dome-shaped  roof  of  poles  or  whale-ribs 
turfed  and  earthed  over,®*  In  the  centre  of  the  roof 
is  left  a  hole  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the  emis- 
sion of  smoks.  In  absence  of  fire,  a  translucent 
covering  of  whale-intestine  confines  the  warmth  of 
putrefying  filth,  and  completes  the  Eskimo's  sense  of 
comfort  To  gain  admittance  to  this  snug  retreat, 
without  exposing  the  inmates  to  the  storms  without, 
another  and  a  smaller  hole  is  dug  to  the  same  depth, 
a  short  distance  from  the  first.  From  one  to  the 
other,  an  underground  passage-way  is  then  opened, 
through  which  entrance  is  made  on  hands  and  knees. 
The  occupants  descend  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and 
over  the  entrance  a  shed  is  erected,  to  protect  it  from 
the  snow."  Within  the  entrance  is  hung  a  deer-skin 
door,  and  anterooms  are  arranged  in  which  to  deposit 
frozen  outer  garments  before  entering  the  heated 
room.  Around  the  sides  of  the  dwelling,  sleeping- 
places  are  marked  out;  for  bedsteads,  boards  art' 
placed  upon  logs  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  willow  branches  and  skins.  A  little 
heap  of  stones  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  under  the 
smoke-hole,  forms  the  fireplace.  In  the  comers  of 
the  room  axe  stone  lamps,  which  answer  all  domestic 
purposes  in  the  absence  of  fire-wood.^^     In  the  better 

«i*e  wholly  above  ground,  others  have  their  roof  scarcely  raised  above  it.* 
Betehey's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  301. 

*> '  Formed  of  stakes  placed  upright  in  the  ground  about  six  feet  high, 
«iher  circular  or  oval  in  form,  from  which  others  inclined  so  as  to  form  a 
sloping  roof.*  Armstnmijs  Nar,^  p.  149.  *  Half  underground,  with  tiie 
entrance  more  or  lees  so.'  DalCa  Alaska^  p.  13.  *They  are  more  than 
half  undersround,'  and  are  'about  twenty  feet  square  and  eight  leet  deep/ 
SeemamCs  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67. 

^ '  The  whole  building  is  covered  with  earth  to  the  the  thickness  of  a  foot 
or  more,  and  in  a  few  years  it  beco-Tiea  overgrown  with  grass,  looking  from  a 
short  distance  like  a  small  tumulus.'  Rkhammna  Pol,  Reg.,  p.  310. 

**  A  smaller  drift-wood  house  is  sometimes  built  witli  a  side-door.  *  Light 
and  air  are  admitted  by  a  low  door  at  one  end.  *  Richardson's  Nar.,  voL 
i,  p.  245. 

^' The  fire  in  the  centre  is  never  lit  merely  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  a» 
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class  of  buildings,  the  sides  and  floor  are  boarded^ 
Supplies  are  kept  in  a  storehouse  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  dwelling,  perched  upon  four  posts,  away  from 
the  reach  of  the  dogs,  and  a  frame  is  always  erected 
on  which  to  hang  furs  and  fish. '  Several  years  are 
sometimes  occupied  in  building  a  hut.^ 

Mark  how  nature  supplies  this  treeless  coast  with 
wood.  The  breaking-up  of  winter  in  the  mountains 
of  Alaska  is  indeed  a  breaking-up.  The  accumulated 
masses  of  ice  and  snow,  when  suddenly  loosened  by 
the  incessant  rays  of  the  never-setting  sun,  bear  away 
all  before  them.  Down  from  the  mountain-sides  comes 
the  avalanche,  uprooting  trees,  swelling  rivers,  hurry- 
ing with  its  burden  to  the  sea.  There,  casting  itself 
into  the  warm  ocean  current,  the  ice  soon  disappears, 
and  the  drift-wood  which  accompanied  it  is  carried 
northward  and  thrown  back  upon  the  beach  by  the 
October  winds.  Thus  hugh  forest  trees,  taken  up 
bodily,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  a  continent,  and 
carried  by  the  currents  to  the  incredible  distance^ 
sometimes,  of  three  thousand  miles,  are  deposited  all 
along  the  Arctic  seaboard,  laid  at  the  very  door  of 
these  people,  a  people  whose  store  of  this  world's 
benefits  is  none  of  the  most  abundant.*^  True,  wood 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity  with  them,  as  many  of 
their  houses  in  the  coldest  weather  have  no  fire ;  only 
oil-lamps  being  used  for  cooking  and  heating.  Whale- 
ribs  supply  the  place  of  trees  for  house  and  boat  tim« 

t!ie  lamps  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose.*  Seemann'a  Voy,  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
58.  '  They  have  no  fireplaces;  but  a  stoue  placed  in  the  centre  serves  for  a 
support  to  the  lamp,  by  which  the  little  cooking  that  is  required  is  performed.  * 
RtehartUon's  Nar,,  vol.  i.,  p.  348, 

"•*On  trouva  plusieurs  huttes  construites  en  bois,  moitie  dans  laterre, 
moitie  en  dehors.  Choris*  Voy.  Pitt.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  6.  At  Beaufort  Bay  are 
wooden  huts.  Stmp8on*s  Nor,,  "p.  177.  At  Toker  Point,  'built  of  drift- wood 
and  sods  of  turf  or  mud.*  Hooper's  Tiufki,  p.  343.  At  Cape  Kruscnstem  the 
houses  'appeared  like  little  round  hills,  with  fences  of  whalebone.'  Kotzebue's 
Voy.,  voL  L,  p.  237.  *They  construct  yourts,  or  winter  residences,  upon 
those  parts  of  uie  shore  which  are  adapted  to  their  convenienca,  such  as  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  entrances  of  inlets,  or  jutting  points  of  land,  but  al- 
ways upon  low  ground.'  Beechey^a  Toy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  300. 

"  *  1  was  surprised  at  the  vast  quantity  of  drift-wood  accumulated  on  its 
shore,  several  acres  being  thickly  covered  with  it,  and  many  pieces  at  least 
sixty  feet  in  length.*  Armstrong's  I^ar,,  p.  104. 
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bers,  and  hides  are  commonly  used  for  boards.  Yet 
a  bountiful  supply  of  wood  during  their  long,  cold, 
dark  winter  comes  in  no  wise  amiss.^  Their  summer 
tents  are  made  of  seal  or  untanned  deer  skins  with 
the  hair  outward,  conical  or  bell-shaped,  and  without 
a  smoke-hole  as  no  fires  are  ever  kindled  within  them. 
The  wet  or  frozen  earth  is  covered  with  a  few  coarse 
skins  for  a  floor.® 

But  the  most  unique  system  of  architecture  in 
America  is  improvised  by  the  Eskimos  during  their 
seal-hunting  expeditions  upon  the  ice,  when  they 
occupy  a  veritable  crystal  palace  fit  for  an  Arctic 
fairy.  On  the  frozen  river  or  sea,  a  spot  is  chosen, 
free  from  irregularities,  and  a  circle  of  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  drawn  on  the  snow.  The  snow  within 
the  circle  is  then  cut  into  slabs  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  thickness,  their  length  being  the  depth  of 
the  snow,  and  these  slabs  are  formed  into  a  wall  en- 
closing the  circle  and  carried  up  in  courses  similar  to 
those  of  brick  or  stone,  terminating  in  a  dome-shaped 
roof.  A  wedge-like  slab  keys  the  arch;  and  this 
principle  in  architecture  may  have  first  been  known 
to  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Chinese,  or  Eskimos.*^ 
Loose  snow  is  then  thrown  into  the  crevices,  which 
quickly  congeals;  an  aperture  is  cut  in  the  side  for  a 
door;  and  if  the  thin  wall  is  not  sufficiently  trans- 
lucent, a  piece  of  ice  is  fitted  into  the  side  for  a  win- 
dow. Seats,  tables,  couches,  and  even  fireplaces  are 
made  with  frozen  snow,  and  covered  with  reindeer  or 

^  '  Eastern  Esqaimaax  never  seem  to  think  of  fire  aa  a  means  of  impart- 
iug  warmth.'  SimpwiCa  Nar,,  p.  346. 

** Their  honses  are  *  movable  tents,  constructed  of  poles  and  skins.' 
BrownelCs  Ind.  Jia<X8,v.  469.  *  Neither  wind  nor  water  tight.  *  BeecJiey's  Voy. , 
voL  i-»  P-  361.  At  Cape  Smythe,  Hooper  saw  seven  Kskimo  tents  of  seal- 
skin. Tudd,  p.  216.  *  We  entered  a  snmll  tent  of  morse-skins,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  canoe.'  Kotsxbn^s  Voy,,  vol.  i.,  p.  226.  At  Coppermine  River  their 
tents  in  summer  are  of  deer-skia  with  the  hair  on,  and  circular.  Ueam£i 
Tratelsj  p.  1G7.  At  St  Lawrence  Island,  Kotzebue  saw  no  settled  dwellinss, 
*  only  several  small  tents  built  of  the  ribs  of  whales,  and  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  morse.'   Voyage,  vol.  i.,  pp.  190-1. 

^ '  In  parallelograms,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  form  a  rotunda  with  an  arched 
root*  SiiUman's  Jour.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  146;  Parry's  Voy,,  vol.  v.,  p.  200;  Frank- 
HiCsKar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44. 
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seal  skin.  Out-houses  connect  with  the  main  room, 
and  frequently  a  number  of  dwellings  are  built  con- 
tiguously, with  a  passage  from  one  to  another.  These 
houses  are  comfortable  and  durable,  resisting  alike  the 
wind  and  the  thaw  until  late  in  the  season.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  walls  are  not  so  thick  as  to 
make  them  too  warm,  and  so  cause  a  dripping  from 
the  interior.  A.  sauare  block  of  snow  serves  as  a 
stand  for  the  stone  lamp  which  is  their  only  fire.*^ 

"  The  purity  of  the  material,"  says  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, who  saw  them  build  an  edifice  of  this  kind  at 
Coppermine  River,  "of  which  the  house  was  framed, 
the  elegance  of  its  construction,  and  the  translucency 
of  its  walls,  which  transmitted  a  very  pleasant  light, 
gave  it  an  appearance  far  superior  to  a  marble  build- 
ing, and  one  might  survey  it  with  feelings  somewhat 
akin  <to  those  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  reared  by  Phidias;  both  are  triumphs 
of  art,  inimitable  in  their  kind."  *^ 

Eskimos,  fortunately,  have  not  a  dainty  palate.  Ev- 
erything which  sustains  life  is  food  for  them.  Their 
substantial  comprise  the  flesh  of  land  and  marine  ani- 
mals, fish  and  birds;  venison,  and  whale  and  seal- 
blubber  being  chief.  Choice  dishes,  tempting  to  the 
appetite,  Arctic  epicurean  dishes,  Eskimo  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  are  daintily  prepared,  hospitably  placed  be- 
fore strangers,  and  eaten  and  drunk  with  avidity. 
Among  them  are :  a  bowl  of  coagulated  blood,  mashed 
cranberries  with  rancid  train-oil,  whortleberries  and 
walrus-blubber,  alternate  streaks  of  putrid  black  and 

*^  *  These  houses  are  durable,  the  wind  has  little  effect  on  them,  and 
they  resist  the  thaw  until  the  sun  acquires  very  considerable  power.'  Hkk' 
ardaons  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  350. 

*'^  The  snow  houses  are  called  by  the  natives  igloOf  and  the  underground 
hut3  youris,  or  yurts,  and  their  tents  topeks.  Winter  residence,  *iglut.  JiicJi- 
ardsona  PoL  Reg.^  p.  310.  Beechey,  aescribing  the  same  kind  of  buildings, 
calls  them  *yourts.  Koy.,  voL  i,  p.  366.  Tent  of  skins,  tie-poo-eet;  tonak; 
toopek.  Tent,  too-pote.  7Wtf.,  vol.  ii.,  P-  381.  'Yourts.'  Seemanns  Voy. 
Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  59.  Tent,  topek.  l5all  says  Richardson  is  wrong,  and 
that  igloo  or  iglu  is  the  name  of  ice  houses.  AUuika,  p.  532.  House,  ifflo. 
Tent,  tuppek.  Richardmn's  Jour,^  voL  iL,  p.  378.  Snow  house,  eegloo. 
FntnkUns  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47« 
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white  whale-fat;  venison  steeped  in  seal-oil,  raw  deer  ii 
liver  cut  in  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  warm 
half-digested  contents  of  the  animal's  stomach ;  boWls 
of  live  maggots,  a  draught  of  warm  tlood  from  a 
newly  killed  animal.^  Fish  are  sometimes  eaten 
alive.  Meats  are  kept  in  seal-skin  bags  for  over  a 
year,  decomposing  meanwhile,  but  never  becoming 
too  rancid  for  our  Eskimoa  Their  winter  store  of  oil 
they  secure  in  seal-skin  bags,  which  are  buried  in  the 
frozen  ground.  Charlevoix  remarks  that  they  are 
the  only  race  known  who  prefer  food  raw.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  They  prefer  their  food  cooked, 
but  do  not  object  to  it  raw  or  rotten.  They  are  no 
lovers  of  salt.** 

In  mid-winter,  while  the  land  is  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, the  Eskimo  dozes  torpidly  in  his  den.  Early  in 
September  the  musk-oxen  and  reindeer  retreat  south- 
ward, and  the  fish  are  confined  beneath  the  frozen 
covering  of  the  rivers.  It  is  during  the  short  summer, 
when  food  is  abundant,  that  they  who  would  not  per- 
ish must  lay  up  a  supply  for  the  winter.  When  spring 
opens,  and  the  rivers  are  cleared  of  ice,  the  natives 
follow  the  fish,  which  at  that  time  ascend  the  streams 
to  spawn,  and  spear  them  at  the  falls  and  rapids  that 
impede  their  progress.  Small  wooden  fish  are  some- 
times made  and  thrown  into  holes  in  the  ice  for  a  de- 
coy ;  salmon  are  taken  in  a  whalebone  seine.  At  this 
season  also  reindeer  are  captured  on  their  way  to  the 
coast,  whither  they  resort  in  the  spring  to  drop  their 
young.  Multitudes  of  geese,  ducks,  and  swans  visit 
the  ocean  during  the  same  period  to  breed.** 

^  They  are  so  fond  of  the  warm  blood  of  dying  animalB  that  they  invented 
an  injEitrument  to  secure  it.  See  Beedtey*8  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  344.  'Whale- 
blubber,  their  great  delicacy,  ia  sickening  and  dangerous  to  a  European  stom- 
ach.' KGtzebue*8  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  -p.  192. 

**  Heame  says  that  the  natives  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  British  America  are 
•o  diagustinely  filthy  that  when  they  have  bleeding  at  the  nose  they  lick  up 
their  own  blood.  Travels,  p.  161.  *  Salt  always  appeared  an  abomination. ' 
'They  seldom  cook  their  food,  the  frost  apparently  acting  as  a  substitute  for 
fire.*  CoUhwon,  in  Lond.  Ofog.  8oc.,  J<mr.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  201.  At  Kotzebue 
Sound  they  '  seem  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  flesh  of  marine  animals,  which 
they,  for  the  most  part,  eat  raw.*  Koizebue^s  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  239. 

*^  *  During  the  two  summer  months  they  hunt  and  Uve  on  swans,  geese, 
and  ducks.'  Jiic/iarcUon'8 Nor.,  vol.  L,  p.  346. 
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August  and  September  are  the  months  for  whales. 
When  a  whale  is  discovered  rolling  on  the  water,  a 
boat  starts  out,  and  from  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  a 
weapon  is  plunged  into  its  blubbery  carcass.  The 
harpoons  are  so  constructed  that  when  this  blow  is 
given,  the  shaft  becomes  disengaged  from  the  barbed 
ivory  point.  To  this  point  a  seal-skin  buoy  or  bladder 
is  attached  by  means  of  a  cord.  The  blows  are  re- 
peated ;  the  buoys  encumber  the  monster  in  diving  or 
swimming,  and  the  ingenious  Eskimo  is  soon  abS  to 
tow  the  carcass  to  the  shore,  A  successful  chase  se- 
cures an  abundance  of  food  for  the  winter.**  Seals 
are  caught  during  the  winter,  and  considerable  skill  is 
required  in  taking  them.  Being  a  warm-blooded  reSi- 
piratory  animal,  they  are  obliged  to  have  air,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  while  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
undergoing  the  freezing  process,  they  keep  open  a 
breathing-hole  by  constantly  gnawing  away  the  ice. 
They  produce  their  young  in  March,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  natives  abandon  their  villages  and  set  out  on 
the  ice  in  pursuit  of  them.  Seals,  like  whales,  are 
also  killed  with  a  harpoon  to  which  is  attached  a  blad- 
der. The  seal,  when  struck,  may  draw  the  float 
under  water  for  a  time,  but  is  soon  obliged  to  rise  to 
the  surface  from  exhaustion  and  for  air,  when  he  is 
again  attacked  and  soon  obliged  to  yield. 

The  Eskimos  are  no  less  ingenious  in  catching  wild- 
fowl, which  they  accomplish  by  means  of  a  sling  or 
net  made  of  woven  sinews,  with  ivory  balls  attached. 
They  also  snare  birds  by  means  of  whalebone  nooses, 
round  which  fine  gravel  is  scattered  as  a  bait.  They 
inaiioeuvre  reindeer  to  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and 
driving  them  into  the  sea,  kill  them  from  canoes. 
They  also  waylay  them  at  the  narrow  passes,  and  cap- 

^ '  Secures  winter  feasts  and  abundance  of  oil  for  the  lamps  of  a  whole 
Yillage,  and  there  is  ffreat  rejoicing.'  HicJiardson'S  PoL  Heg,,  p.  313.  *Th3 
capture  of  the  seal  and  walrus  is  effected  in  the  same  manner.  Salmon  and 
other  fish  are  caught  in  nets.'  Seemanii's  To//.  Herahl,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61.  *^^ix 
small  perforated  ivory  balh  attached  separated  to  cords  of  sinew  three  feet 
long.'  Dea^e  <C'  Simpeon,  in  Lond.  Geoj.  S^k.,  Jour.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  222, 
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tare  ihem  in  great  numbera  They  construct  large 
reindeer  pounds,  and  set  up  two  diverging  rows  of  turf 
so  as  to  represent  men ;  the  outer  extremities  of  tlie 
line  being  sometimes  two  miles  apart,  and  narrowing 
to  a  small  enclosure.  Into  this  trap  the  unsuspecting 
animals  are  driven,  when  they  are  easily  speared.*^ 

To  overcome  the  formidable  polar  bear,  the  natives 
have  two  strategems.  One  is  by  imitating  the  seal, 
upon  which  the  bear  principally  feeds,  and  thereby 
enticing  it  within  gunshot  Another  is  by  bending 
a  piece  of  stiff  whalebone,  encasing  it  in  a  ball  of 
blubber,  and  freezing  the  ball,  which  then  holds  firm 
the  bent  whalebone.  Armed  with  these  frozen  blubber 
balls,  the  natives  approach  their  victim,  and  with  a 
discharge  of  arrows,  open  the  engagement.  The  bear, 
smarting  with  pain,  turns  upon  his  tormentors,  who, 
taking  to  their  heels,  drop  now  and  then  a  blubber 
balL  Bruin,  as  fond  of  food  as  of  revenge,  pauses  for 
a  moment,  hastily  swallows  one,  then  another,  and 
another.  Soon  a  strange  sensation  is  felt  within. 
The  thawing  blubber,  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  ani- 
mal's stomach,  releases  the  pent-up  whale-bone,  which, 
springing  into  place,  plays  havoc  with  the  intestines, 
and  brings  the  Dear  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  end. 
To  vegetables,  the  natives  are  rather  indifferent;  ber- 
ries, acid  sorrel  leaves,  and  certain  roots,  are  used  as 
a  relish.  There  is  no  native  intoxicating  liquor,  but 
in  eating  they  get  gluttonously  stupid. 

Notwithstanding  his  long,  frigid,  biting  winter,  the 
Eskimo  never  suffers  from  the  cold  so  long  as  he  1ms 
an  abundance  of  food.  As  we  have  seen,  a  whale  or 
a  moose  supplies  him  with  food,  shelter,  and  raiment. 
With  an  internal  fire,  fed  by  his  oily  and  animal  food, 

flowing  in  his  stomach,  his  blood  at  fever  heat,  he 
urrowB  comfortably  in  ice  and  snow  and  frozen  ground, 

*^  Near  Smit^  Riyer,  a  low  piece  of  ground,  two  miles  Lroad  at  the  beiacb, 
wail*found  enclosed  by  double  rows  of  turf  set  up  to  represent  men,  narrow- 
ing toward  a  lake,  into  which  reindeer  were  driven  and  killed.  Siirvpsons 
Kar.,  p.  135. 
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without  necessity  for  wood  or  coal.*^  Nor  are  those 
passions  which  are  supposed  to  develop  most  fully  under 
a  milder  temperature,  wanting  in  the  half-frozen  Hyper- 
borean.^ One  of  the  chief  diflSculties  of  the  Eskimo 
during  the  winter  is  to  obtain  water,  and  the  women 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  melting  snow 
over  oil-lamps.  In  the  Arctic  regions,  eating  snow  is 
attended  with  serious  consequences.  Ice  or  snow, 
touched  to  the  lips  or  tongue,  blisters  like  caustic. 
Fire  is  obtained  by  striking  sparks  from  iron  pyrites 
with  quartz.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  coldest 
climate  inhabited  by  man,  fire  is  less  used  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  equatorial  regions  perhaps 
excepted.  Caloric  for  the  body  is  supplied  by  food 
and  supplemented  by  furs.  Snow  houses,  from  their 
nature,  prohibit  the  use  of  fire;  but  cooking  with  the 
Eskimo  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity.  He  well  under- 
stands how  to  utilize  every  part  of  the  animals  so 
essential  to  his  existence.  With  their  skins  he  clothes 
himself,  makes  houses,  boats,  and  oil-bags;  their  flesh 
and  fat  ho  eats.  He  even  devours  the  contents  of  the 
intestines,  and  with  the  skin  makes  water-proof  cloth- 
ing. Knives,  arrow-points,  house,  boat,  and  sledge 
frames,  fish-hooks,  domestic  utensils,  ice-chisels,  and 
in  fact  almost  all  their  implements,  are  made  from  the 
horns  and  bones  of  the  deer,  whale,  and  seal.  Bow- 
strings are  made  of  the  sinews  of  musk-oxen,  and 
ropes  of  seal-skin.**  The  Eskimo's  arms  are  not  very 
formidable.  Backed  by  his  ingenuity,  they  neverthe- 
less prove  sufficient  for  practical  purposes;  and  while 

^ '  Oe  qu'il  y  a  encore  de  frappant  dans  la  complexiozi  de  ces  baxbares, 
c'est  Textreme  clialeur  de  leur  estomac  et  de  lour  sang;  ils  ^ch&ufEent  teUe- 
ment»  par  leur  halcine  ardcnte,  les  huttea  od  ila  aasemblent  en  hiver,  que  les 
Europeans,  s'y  sentent  ^tcuffes,  comme  dans  une  ^tuve  dont  la  chaleur  est 
trop  gradu^:  aussi  ne  font-ils  jamais  de  feu  dans  leur  habitation  en  aucune 
saidou,  et  ils  ignorent  I'usage  des  cheminecs,  sous  le  climat  le  plus  froid  du 
globe.'  De  Pauw,  Jiecherches  Phil,  torn,  i.,  p.  2G1. 

^'The  voluptousness  and  Polygamy  of  the  North  American  Indiana, 
under  a  temperature  of  almost  perpetual  winter,  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  most  sensual  tropical  nations.    Martin*B  British  Colonies,  vol.  iii.,  ]^.  524. 

^ '  The  seal  is  perhaps  their  most  useful  animal,  not  merely  fumishmg  oil 
and  blubber,  but  the  sldn  used  for  their  canoe^  thoi&gs,  nets,  laasoes,  and 
boot  soles.'  Whyinper^s  Alaska,  p.  161. 
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his  neighbor  possesses  none  better,  all  axe  on  an  equal 
footing  in  war.  Their  most  powerful  as  well  as  most 
artistic  weapon  is  the  bow.  It  is  made  of  beech  or 
spruce,  in  three  pieces  curving  in  opposite  directions 
and  ingeniously  bound  by  twisted  sinews,  so  as  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  strength.  Richardson  affirms 
that  "  in  the  hands  of  a  native  hunter  it  will  propel  an 
arrow  with  sufficient  force  to  pierce  the  heart  of  a 
musk-ox,  or  break  the  leg  of  a  reindeer."  Arrows,  as 
well  SB  spears,  lances,  and  darts,  are  of  white  spruce, 
and  pointed  with  bone,  ivory,  flint,  and  slate.  ^^  East 
of  the  Mackenzie,  copper  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  Eskimo  utensils.*^  Before  the  introduction 
of  iron  by  Europeans,  stone  hatchets  were  common.^ 
The  Hyperboreans  surpass  all  American  nations  in 
their  facilities  for  locomotion,  both  upon  land  and  wa- 
ter. In  their  skin  boats,  the  natives  of  the  Alaskan 
seaboard  from  Point  Barrow  to  Mount  St  Elias  made 
long  voyages,  crossing  the  strait  and  sea  of  Bering, 
and  held  commercial  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Asia.  Sixty  miles  is  an  ordinary  day's  journey  for 
sledges,  while  Indians  on  snow-shoes  have  been  known 
to  run  down  and  capture  deer.  Throughout  this  en- 
tire border,  including  the  Aleutian  Islands,  boats  are 
made  wholly  of  the  skins  of  seals  or  sea-lions,  except- 
ing the  frame  of  wood  or  whale-ribs.  In  the  interior, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  immediately  below  Mount  St 

*^Th6y  liave  'two  sortB  of  bows;  arrows  pointed  with  iron,  flint,  and 
bone,  or  Llont  for  birds;  a  dart  with  throwing-board  for  seals;  a  spear  headed 
with  iron  or  copper,  the  handle  about  six  feet  lone;  and  formidable  iron 
knives,  eonaUy  adapted  for  throwing,  cutting,  or  stabbing.'  Simpsma  Nar., 
p.  123.  They  ascended  the  Mackenzie  in  former  times  as  far  as  the  Ram- 
purtBy  to  obtaun  flinty  slate  for  lance  and  arrow  points.  RichirdaorCa  Jour. ,  vol. 
L,  p.  213.  At  St  Lawrence  Island,  they  are  are  armed  with  a  knife  two  feet 
long.  Koba^bu^B  Voy.,  voL  i,  pp.  193,  211.  One  weapon  was  *a  walrus  tooth 
fizMl  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  staff.*  Beechey^a  Toy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  343. 

•"At  the  Coppermine  Biver,  arrows  are  pointed  with  slate  or  copper; 
hatchets  also  are  made  of  a  thick  lump  of  copper.  Heame'a  Travels,  pp.  161-9. 

^  'The  old  ivory  knives  and  flint  axes  are  now  superseded,  the  Russians 
having  introduced  the  common  European  sheath-knife  and  hatchet.  The 
board  for  throwing  darts  is  in  use,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Polynesians. 
SeemawCs  Voy»  Merald,  voL  ii.,  p.  53. 
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Ellas,  skin   boats  disappear,  and   canoes  or  wooden 
boats  are  used. 

Two  kinds  of  skin  boats  are  employed  by  the  natives 
of  the  Alaskan  coast,  a  large  and  a  small  one.  The 
former  is  called  by  the  natives  oomiaky  and  by  the 
Russians  baidar.  This  is  a  large,  flat-bottomed,  open 
boat;  the  skeleton  of  wood  or  whale-ribs,  fastened 
with  seal-skin  thongs  or  whale's  sinews,  and  covered 
with  oiled  seal  or  sea-lion  skins,  which  are  first  sewed 
together  and  then  stretched  over  the  frame.  The 
baidar  is  usually  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  six  feet 
in  extreme  breadth,  and  three  feet  in  depth.  It  is 
propelled  by  oars,  and  will  carry  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons,  but  its  capacity  is  greatly  increased  by  lash- 
ing inflated  seal-skins  to  the  outside.  In  storms  at  sea, 
two  or  three  baidars  are  sometimes  tied  together." 
The  small  boat  is  called  by  the  natives  kyakj  and  by 
the  Russians  haidarha.  It  is  constructed  of  the  same 
material  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  baidar,  except 
that  it  is  entirely  covered  with  skins,  top  as  well  as 
bottom,  save  one  hole  left  in  the  deck,  which  is  filled 
by  the  navigator.  After  taking  his  seat,  and  thereby 
filling  this  hole,  the  occupant  puts  on  a  water-proof 

^The  'baydare  is  a  large  open  boat.  Quite  flat,  made  of  sea-liona'  skins,' 
and  is  used  also  for  a  tent.  At  Lantschen  Island  it  was  *  a  large  and  probably 
leathern  boat,  with  black  sails.'  Kotzelwe*8  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  202,  216.  'The 
kaivaks  are  impelled  by  a  double-bladed  paddle,  used  with  or  without  a  cen- 
tral rest,  and  the  umiaks  with  oars. '  Can  '  pro[>el  their  kaiyaks  at  the  rate  of 
seven  nules  an  hour.*  RickardsoftCs  Jour,,  voL  i,  pp.  238,  358.  At  Hudson 
Strait  they  have  canoes  of  seal-skin,  like  Uiose  of  Greenland.  Franklin's  2^ar., 
vol.  i.,  p.  29.  Not  a  drop  of  water  can  penetrate  the  opening  into  the  canoe. 
MilUer's  Voy.,  p.  46.  The  kyak  is  like  an  English  wager-boat.  They  are 
'  much  stronger  than  tibeir  hghtness  would  lead  one  to  si/|>poee.'  Hooper's 
TusU,  pp.  226,  228.  OomUiks  or  family  canoes  of  skin;  float  in  six  inches  of 
water.  Simpaon's  Nar,,  p.  148.  *  With  these  boats  they  make  long  voyages, 
frequently  visiting  St  Lawrence  Island.'  DaWs  Alaska^  p.  380.  '  Fnune  work 
of  wood;  when  this  cannot  be  procured  whalebone  is  substituted. '  Armstrongs 
Nar,,  p.  98.  Mackenzie  saw  boats  put  together  with  whalebone;  'sewed  in 
some  parts,  and  tied  in  others.'  Voyages,  p.  67.  They  also  use  a  sail.  *0n 
decouvrit  au  loin,  dans  la  baie,  un  bateau  qui  aUait  k  la  voile;  elle  ^tait  en 
cuir.'  ChoriSf  Voy.  Pitt.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  6.  They  *are  the  best  means  yet  discovered 
by  mankind  to  go  from  place  to  place.'  LangscUnff's  Voy,,  pt.  ii.,  p.  43.  '  It 
is  wonderful  wluit  long  voyases  they  make  in  these  slight  ooats.'  CampbeWs 
Voy.f  p.  114.  'The  skin,  when  soaked  with  water,  is  translucent;  and  a 
stranger  placing  his  foot  u^n  the  flat  yielding  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Doat  umcies  it  a  frail  security.*  Beecheys  Voy.,  voL  i.,  p.  646 
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over-dress,  the  bottom  of  which  is  so  secured  round 
the  rim  of  the  hole  that  not  a  drop  of  water  can  pene- 
trate it.  This  dress  is  provided  witli  sleeves  and  a 
hood.  It  is  securely  fastened  at  the  wrists  and  neck, 
and  wlien  the  hood  is  drawn  over  the  head,  the  boat- 
man may  bid  defiance  to  the  water.  The  baidarka  is 
about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  width  at 
the  middle,  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  end."  It  is 
light  and  strong,  and  when  skilfully  handled  is  con- 
sidered very  safe.  The  native  of  !N  orton  Sound  will 
twirl  his  kyak  completely  over,  turn  an  aquatic  somer- 
sault, and  by  the  aid  of  his  double-bladed  paddle  come 
up  safely  on  the  other  side,  without  even  losing  his 
seat.  So  highly  were  these  boats  esteemed  by  the 
Russians,  that  they  were  at  once  universally  adopted 
by  them  in  navigating  these  watery.  They  were  un- 
able to  invent  any  improvement  in  either  of  them, 
although  they  made  a  baidarka  with  two  and  three 
seats,  which  they  employed  in  addition  to  the  one- 
seated  kyak.  The  Kadiak  baidarka  is  a  little  shorter 
and  wider  than  the  Aleutian.^^ 

Sleds,  sledges,  dogs,  and  Arctic  land-boats  play  an 
important  part  in  Eskimo  economy.  The  Eskimo 
sled  is  framed  of  spruce,  birch,  or  whalebone,  strongly 
bound  with  thongs,  and  the  runners  shod  with  smooth 
strips  of  whale's  jaw-bone.  This  sled  is  heavy,  and  fit 
only  for  travelling  over  ice  or  frozen  snow.     Indian 

•*The  'kajak  is  shaped  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.'  Richardson  a  Pol.  Beg.,  p. 
908.  *  The  paddle  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Eskimo  what  the  balancing-pole  is  to 
a  tight-rope  dancer.'  Seemarm*s  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66. 

^'The  Koltshanen  construct  birch-bark  canoes;  but  on  the  coast  skin 
boats  or  baidars,  like  the  Eskimo  kaiyaks  and  umiaks,  are  employed.'  Kick- 
ardnons  Jour,,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.  If  bv  accident  a  hole  should  be  made,  it  is 
stopped  with  a  piece  ol  the  flesh  of  the  sea-dog,  or  fat  of  the  whale,  which 
they  always  carry  with  them.  Langitdorff*8  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  43.  They  strike 
*  the  water  with  a  quick,  regular  motion,  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
other.'  Cook'9  Tldrd  Voy,,  voL  ii.,  p.  516.  *Wie^en  nie  ttber  30  Pfund, 
nnd  haben  ein  dilnnes  mit  Leder  Uoerzognes  Genppe.'  Neue  Nackrichten, 
p.  152.  •  The  Aleutians  put  to  sea  with  them  in  all  weathers. '  Kotzebue's  New 
f  oy.,  voL  ii,  p.  40.  At  the  Shumagin  Islands  they  *  are  generally  about 
twelve^ feet  in  length,  sharp  at  each  end,  and  about  twenty  inches  broad.' 
Mforea  Vom.,  p.  x.  They  as  trans^rent  as  oiled  paper.  At  Unalaska 
they  are  so  light  that  they  can  be  carried  in  one  hand.'  Sawr,  BilUnga*  Voy., 
p.  157,  159.   •*  '  .  J        y » 
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sleds  of  the  interior  are  lighter,  the  runners  being  of 
thin  flexible  boards  better  adapted  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground.  Sledges,  such  as.  are  used  by  the 
voyagers  of  Hudson  Bay,  are  of  totally  different 
construction.  Three  boards,  each  about  one  foot 
in  width  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  thinned,  and 
curved  into  a  semicircle  at  one  end,  are  placed  side 
by  side,  and  firmly  lashed  together  with  thongs.  A 
leathern  ba^;,  or  blanket,  of  the  full  size  of  the  sled  is 
provided,  in  which  the  load  is  placed  and  lashed  down 
with  strings.*^  Sleds  and  sledges  are  drawn  by  dogs, 
and  they  will  carry  a  load  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
ton,  or  about  one  hundred  pounds  to  each  dog.  The 
dogs  of  Alaska  are  scarcely  up  to  the  average  of  Arc- 
tic canine  nobility.^  They  are  of  various  colors,  hairy, 
short-legged,  with  large  bushy  tails  curved  over  the 
back ;  they  are  wolfish,  suspicious,  yet  powerful,  saga- 
cious, and  docile,  patiently  performing  an  incredible 
amount  of  ill-requitted  labor.  Dogs  are  harnessed  to 
the  sledge,  sometimes  by  separate  thongs  at  unequal 
distances,  sometimes  in  pairs  to  a  single  line.  They 
are  guided  by  the  voice,  accompanied  by  a  whip,  and 
to  the  best  trained  and  most  sagacious  is  given  the 
longest  tether,  that  he  may  act  as  leader.  An  east- 
ern dog  will  carry  on  his  back  a  weight  of  thirty 
pounds.  The  dogs  of  the  northern  coast  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  those  of  the  interior.  Eskimo  dogs 
are  used  in  hunting  reindeer  and  musk-oxen,  as  well 

^  '  They  average  twelve  feet  in  length,  two  feet  six  inches  in  height,  two 
feet  broad,  and  have  the  fore  part  turned  up  in  a  gentle  curve.'  'The  floor 
resembles  a  grating  without  cross-bars,  and  is  almost  a  foot  from  the  level  of 
the  snow/  Seemanns  Voy,  Herald^  vol.  ii.,  p.  66.  At  Saritscheff  Island,  'I 
particularly  remarked  two  very  neat  sledges  made  of  moise  and  whalebones.' 
Xottehue's  Voy.^  vol.  i.,  p.  201.  'To  make  the  I'unners  glide  smoothly,  a 
coating  of  ice  is  given  to  them.'  RicftanUon's  PoL  Reg,^  p.  309.  At  Norton 
Sound  Captain  Cook  found  sledges  ten  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  in  widtli. 
A  rail-work  on  each  side,  and  shod  with  bone;  '  neatly  put  together;  some 
with  wooden  pins,  but  mostly  with  thongs  or  lashinss  of  whalebone.'  Tlurd 
Voy,,  voL  ii.,  p.  442,  443.  Mackenzie  describee  the  dedges  of  British  Amer- 
ica,   Voyajrj^s^  pp.  67,  63. 

^  'About  the  size  of  those  of  Newfoundland,  with  shorter  lees.*  DoXCb 
Alaska,  p.  25.  'Neither  plentiful  nor  of  a  good  class.'  Whympers  Aladxt^ 
p.  171. 
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as  in  drawing  sledges.^  Those  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  appear  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  used 
upon  the  Asiatic  coast  for  drawing  sledges. 

Snow-shoes,  or  foot-sledges,  are  differently  made  ac- 
cording to  the  locality.  In  travelling  over  soft  snow 
they  are  indispensable.  They  consist  of  an  open  light 
wooden  frame,  made  of  two  smooth  pieces  of  wood 
each  about  two  inches  wide  and  an  inch  thick;  the 
inner  part  sometimes  straight,  and  the  outer  curved 
out  to  about  one  foot  in  the  widest  part.  They  are 
from  two  to  six  feet  in  length,  some  oval  and  turned 
up  in  front,  running  to  a  point  behind;  others  flat, 
and  pointed  at  both  ends,  the  space  within  the  frame 
being  filled  with  a  network  of  twisted  deer-sinews 
or  fine  seal-skin.®'  The  Hudson  Bay  snow-shoe  is 
only  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  The  Kutchin 
shoe  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Eskimo. 

The  merchantable  wealth  of  the  Eskimos  consi^ie 
of  peltries,  such  as  wolf,  deer,  badger,  polar-bear,  otter, 
hare,  musk-rat,  Arctic-fox,  and  seal  skins;  red  ochre, 
plumbago,  and  iron  pyrites;  oil,  ivory,  whalebone;  in 
short,  all  parts  of  all  species  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishec 
that  they  can  secure  and  convert  into  an  exchangeable 
shape.^  The  articles  they  most  covet  are  tobacco, 
iron,  and  beads.  They  are  not  particularly  given  to 
strong  drink.  On  the  shore  of  Bering  Strait  the  na- 
tives have  constant  commercial  intercourse  with  Asia. 
They  cross  easily  in  their  boats,  carefully  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  fur  company.     They  frequently  meet 

^The  dog  will  hunt  bear  and  reindeer,  but  is  afraid  of  its  near  relative, 
the  wolf.  Brofumelts  Ind,  Races,  p.  474. 

« *  An  average  length  is  four  and  a  half  feet.'  Whi/7np€r*8  Akuha,  -p.  183. 
*The  Innuit  snow-ahoe  is  small  and  nearly  flat,'  'seldom  over  thirty  inches 
long.'  'They  are  always  rights  and  lefts.'  Ingalik  larger;  Kutchin  same 
3tyU;  Hudson  Bay,  thirty  inches  in  lensth.  DalVs  Alaska,  pp.  190,  191. 
'  They  are  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  a  loot  broad,  and  slightly  turned  up 
in  front.*  SeemanrCs  Voy,  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  60. 

•^  •  Blue  beads,  cutlery,  tobacco,  and  buttons,  were  the  articles  in  request.  * 
Bttcheifs  Voy.y  vol.  i.,  p.  352.  At  Hudson  Strait  they  have  a  custom  of  lick- 
ing with  the  tongue  each  article  purchased,  as  a  finish  to  the  bargain. 
Franklina  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  27.  'Articles  of  Russian  manufacture  find  their 
way  from  tribe  to  tribe  along  the  American  coast,  eastward  to  Kepulse  Bay. ' 
RiduxrdmnCs  PoL  Reg,,  p.  317. 
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at  the  Gwosdeff  Islands,  where  the  Tschuktschi  bring 
tobacco,  iron,  tame-reindeer  skins,  and  walrus-ivory; 
the  Eskimos  giving  in  exchange  wolf  and  wolverine 
skins,  wooden  dishes,  seal-skins  and  other  peltries. 
The  Eskimos  of  the  American  coast  carry  on  quite  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  interior,^  ex- 
changing with  them  Asiatic  merchandise  for  peltries. 
They  are  sharp  at  bargains,  avaricious,  totally  devoid 
of  conscience  in  their  dealings;  will  sell  their  property 
thrice  if  possible,  and  if  caught,  laugh  it  off  as  a  joke. 
The  rights  of  property  are  scrupulously  respected 
among  themselves,  but  to  steal  from  strangers,  which 
they  practise  on  every  occasion  with  considerable  dex- 
terity, is  considered  rather  a  mark  of  merit  than 
otherwise.  A  successful  thief,  when  a  stranger  is  the 
victim,  receives  the  applause  of  the  entire  tribe.® 
Captain  Kotzebue  thus  describes  the  manner  of  trad- 
ing with  the  Russo-Indians  of  the  south  and  of  Asia. 

"The  stranger  first  comes,  and  lays  some  goods  on 
the  shore  and  then  retires ;  the  American  then  comes, 
looks  at  the  things,  puts  as  many  things  near  them  as 
he  thinks  proper  to  give,  and  then  also  goes  away. 
Upon  this  the  stranger  approaches,  and  examines 
what  is  offered  him;  if  he  is  satisfied  with  it,  he  takes 
the  skins  and  leaves  the  goods  instead;  but  if  not, 
then  he  lets  all  the  tilings  lie,  retires  a  second  time, 
and  expects  an  addition  from  the  buyer."  If  they 
cannot  agree,  each  retires  with  his  goods. 

Their  govcniment,  if  it  can  be  called  a  government, 

^  Are  very  anxious  to  barter  arrows,  Beal-akin  boots,  aad  ivory  omamenis 
for  tobacco,  beads,  and  particularly  for  iron.  Hooper^ 8  Tuski,  p.  217.  Some 
of  their  implements  at  Copporminc  River  are:  stone  kettles,  wooden  dishes, 
scoops  and  spoons  made  ot  buffalo  or  musk-ox  horns.  Heame^s  Travels^  p. 
1(58.  At  Pomt  Barrow  were  ivory  implements  with  carved  figures  of  sea- 
animals,  ivory  dishes,  and  a  'fine  whalebone  net.'  Also,  knives  and  other 
implements,  formed  of  native  copper'  at  Coppennine  River.  Simpson's  jVar., 
pp.  147,  156,  2G4.  At  Poiat  Barrow  they  *  have  unquestionably  an  indirect 
trade  with  the  Russians.*  Simpsons  Nai'.,  p.  IGl. 

^  *  They  are  very  expert  traders,  haggle  obstinately,  always  consult  to- 
gether, and  aro  inlinitely  liappy  when  they  fancy  they  have  cheated  anybody.* 
Kotzehwe^s  Voy.^  vol.  i.,  j).  211.  *  A  thieving,  cunning  race.*  Armstrong s  I^ar,f 
p.  110.  They  respect  each  other's  property,  *  but  mey  steal  without  scruple 
from  strangers.'  MidtardsoiCa  Jour.,  vol.  i.,  p.  352. 
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is  patriarclial.  Now  and  then  some  ancient  or  able 
man  gains  an  ascendency  in  the  tribe,  and  overawes 
his  fellowa  Some  tribes  even  acknowledge  an  he- 
reditary chief,  but  his  authority  is  nominal.  He  can 
neither  exact  tribute  nor  govern  the  movements  of 
tlie  people.  His  power  seems  to  be  exercised  only  in 
treating  with  other  tribes.  Slavery  in  any  form  is 
unknown  among  them.  Caste  has  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  tattooing,  but,  as  a  rule,  social  dis- 
tinctions do  not  exist.** 

The  home  of  the  Eskimo  is  a  model  of  filth  and 
freeness.  Coyness  is  not  one  of  their  vices,  nor  is 
modesty  ranked  among  their  virtues.  The  latitude 
of  innocency  marks  all  their  social  relations;  they 
refrain  from  doing  in  public  nothing  that  they  would 
do  in  private.  Female  chastity  is  little  regarded. 
The  Kutchins,it  is  said,  are  jealous,  but  treat  their  wives 
kindly;  the  New  Caledonians  are  jealous,  and  treat 
them  cruelly;  but  the  philosophic  Eskimos  are  neither 
jealous  nor  unkind.  Indeed,  so  far  are  they  from  es- 
pionage or  meanness  in  marital  aflairs,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  hospitable  host  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  his  guest  not  only  the  house  and  its  contents,  but 
his  wife  also.^     The  lot  of  the  women  is  but  little 

**  *  They  have  a  chief  (Nalegak)  in  name,  but  do  not  recognize  his  author- 
ity.' Ihr.  Hayes,  in  HisL  Mag,,  voL  i.,  p.  6.  Government,  'a  combination  of 
the  monarhicBl  and  republican;'  '  every  one  is  on  a  perfect  level  with  the 
rest.*  Seemann's  Voy.  Herald,  voL  ii.,  pp.  69,  60.  'Chiefs  are  respected  prin- 
cipally as  senior  men.'  FrankUiCs  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41.  At  Kotzebue  Sound, 
a  robust  youns  man  was  taken  to  be  chief,  as  ail  his  commands  were  puno- 
toally  obeyed.  Koizdue^s  Voy,,  voL  i.,  p.  236.  Quarrels  '  are  settled  by  boxing, 
the  parties  sitting  down  and  strikiuff  blows  alternately,  until  one  of  them 
gives  in.'  fficharcUcni*s  Pol  Beg^p,  326.  Every  man  governs  his  own  family. 
Browneirs  Ind,  Bacea,  p.  476.  They  'have  a  strong  respect  for  their  terri- 
torial rights,  and  maintain  them  with  firmness.'  MkhardwrCs  Jour,,  vol.  i., 
p.  351. 

^'^They  are  'horribly  filthy  in  person  and  habits.'  ffoaper*s  Tutki,  p.  224. 
'  A  husbuid  will  readily  traffic  with  the  virtue  of  a  wife  for  purposes  of  gain.' 
Antuinmga  Nar,,  p.  196.  '  More  than  once  a  wife  was  proffered  by  her  hus- 
band.' Richardson* 8  Jour,,  vol.  i.,  p.  356.  As  against  the  above  testimony, 
Seemann  affirms:  'After  the  marriage  ceremony  has  been  performed,  infidelily 
is  rare.'  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66.  'These  people  are  in  the  habit  of  cot 
lectlng  certain  fluids  for  the  purposes  of  tanning;  and  that,  judging  from 
what  took  place  in  the  tent,  in  the  most  open  manner,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  i^ixnij.  Beeehey^s  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  407. 
Vol..  L    6 
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better  than  slavery.  All  the  work,  except  the  nobler 
occupations  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  fighting,  falls  to 
them.  The  lesson  of  female  inferiority  is  at  an  early 
age  instilled  into  the  mind  of  youth.  Nevertheless, 
the  Eskimo  mother  is  remarkably  affectionate,  and 
fulfils  her  low  destiny  with  patient  kindness.  Polyg- 
amy is  common ;  every  man  being  entitled  to  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  get  and  maintain.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  women  are  scarce,  the  men  as  easily  adapt  themselves 
to  circumstances,  and  two  of  them  marry  one  woman. 
Marriages  are  celebrated  as  follows:  after  gaining  the 
consent  of  the  mother,  the  lover  presents  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  the  lady,  who  arrays  herself  therein  and 
thenceforth  is  his  wife.**  Dancing,  accompanied  by 
singing  and  violent  gesticulation,  is  their  chief  amuse- 
ment. In  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  every  well- 
regulated  village  aspiring  to  any  degree  of  respectability 
has  its  public  or  town  house,  which  among  the  Eskimos 
is  called  the  Cosine  or  Kashim.  It  consists  of  one 
large  subterranean  room,  better  built  than  the  common 
dwellings,  and  occupying  a  central  position,  where  the 
people  congregate  on  feast-days.*^  This  house  is  also 
used  as  a  public  workshop,  where  are  manufactured 
boats,  sledges,  and  snow-shoes.  A  large  portion  of 
the  winter  is  devoted  to  damcing.  Feasting  and  visit- 
ing commence  in  November.  On  festive  occasions^  a 
dim  light  and  strong  odor  are  thrown  over  the  scene 
by  means  of  blubber-lamps.  The  dancers,  who  are 
usually  young  men,  strip  themselves  to  the  waist,  or 
even  appear  inpuris  naturalibuSy  and  go  through  num- 

^  *  Two  men  Bometimes  marry  the  same  woman.'  SeemamsfCi  Voy  Herald^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  66.  'Aa  soon  as  a  girl  is  born,  the  young  lad  who  wishes  to  have  her 
for  a  wife  ^oes  to  her  father's  tent,  and  proflfcrs  himself.  If  accepted,  a 
promise  is  given  which  is  considered  binding,  and  the  girl  is  delivered  to  her 
uctrothed  husband  at  the  proper  a^e.*  FranJuin^a  New,,  voL  ii.,  p.  41.  Women 
'carry  their  infants  between  their  reindeer-skin  jackets  and  their  naked 
backs.'  Simpwns  Nar.,  p.  121.  'All  the  drud^ry^  falls  upon  the  women; 
even  the  boys  would  transfer  their  loads  to  their  sisters.'  ColUnaon,  in  Lond. 
Geog.  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  xxv.,p.  201. 

'^^The  *  Kashim  is  generally  built  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  community.' 
Richardatm's  Pol.  Reg.,  p.  311. 
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berless  burlesque  imitations  of  birds  and  beasts,  their 
gestures  being  accompanied  by  tambourine  and  songs. 
Sometimes  they  are  fantastically  arrayed  in  seal  or 
deer  skin  pantaloons,  decked  with  dog  or  wolf  tails 
behind,  and  wear  feathers  or  a  colored  handkerchief  on 
the  head.  The  ancients,  seated  upon  benches  which 
encircle  the  room,  smoke,  and  smile  approbation.  The 
women  attend  with  fish  and  berries  in  large  wooden 
bowls;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  performance, 
they  are  at  once  relieyed  of  their  contributions  by  the 
actors,  who  eleyate  the  provisions  successively  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  arid  once  to  the  skies  above,  when 
all  partake  of  the  feast.  Then  comes  another  dance. 
A  monotonous  refrain,  accompanied  by  the  beating  of 
an  instrument  made  of  seal-intestines  stretched  over 
a  circular  frame,  brings  upon  the  ground  one  boy  after 
another,  until  about  twenty  form  a  circle.  A  series 
of  pantomimes  then  commences,  portraying  love, 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  friendship.  During  intervals  in 
the  exercises,  presents  are  distributed  to  strangers. 
In  their  national  dance,  one  girl  after  another  comes 
in  turn  to  the  centre,  while  the  others  join  hands  and 
dance  and  sing,  not  unmusically,  about  her.  The  most 
extravagant  motions  win  the  greatest  applause.®* 

Among  other  customs  of  the  Eskimo  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Their  salutations  are  made  by 
rubbing  noses  together.  No  matter  how  oily  the 
skin,  nor  how  rank  the  odor,  he  who  would  avoid  of- 
fence must  submit  his  nose  to  the  nose  of  his  Hyper- 
borean brother,^  and  his  face  to  the  caressing  hand  of 

« '  Their  dance  ib  of  tlie  mdest  kind,  and  consists  merely  in  iriolent  motion 
of  the  anna  and  legs.'  8eemann*8  Voy,  Herald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  63.  They  make 
*  the  most  comical  motions  with  the  whole  body,  without  stirrins  from  their 
place.'  KdzebwiM  Voy.,  toL  L,  p.  192.  Their  song  consiBted  of  the  words, 
'  Hi,  Tangah  vangah;  ha,  ha,  yangah^^with  variety  only  in  the  inflection  of 
Toioe.  Hoopers  Twld,  p.  225.  When  heated  by  the  dance,  even  the  women 
were  stripped  to  their  breeches.  Simveon*^  Nar,,  p.  158.  'An  old  man,  all 
bat  naked,  jumped  into  the  ring,  ana  was  beginnmg  some  indecent  sesticu- 
Utiona,  when  his  appearance  not  meeting  with  oar  approbation  he  withdrew.' 
Beeehey'9  Voy,,  voL  i.,  p.  396. 

* '  C'^tait  la  plna  ffnude  mastaae  d'amiti^  qn'ik  ponvaient  noas  donner.' 
ChoriSf  Voy.  Pitt.,  pt.  li,  p.  5.     'They  came  np  to  me  one  after  the  other — 
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his  polar  friend.  To  convey  intimations  of  fiiendship 
at  a  distance,  they  extend  their  arms,  and  rub  and  pat 
their  breast.  Upon  the  approach  of  visitors  they 
form  a  circle,  and  sit  Uke  Turks,  smoking  their  pipes. 
Men,  women,  and  children  are  inordinately  fond  of 
tobacco.  They  swallow  the  smoke  and  revel  in  a 
temporary  elysium.  They  are  called  brave,  simple, 
kind,  intelligent,  happy,  hospitable,  respectful  to  the 
aged.  They  are  also  called  cruel,  ungrateful,  treach- 
erous, cunning,  dolorously  complaining,  miserable."* 
They  are  great  mimics,  and  in  order  to  terrify 
strangers,  they  accustom  themselves  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary contortions  of  features  and  body.  As  a 
measure  of  intellectual  capacity,  it  is  claimed  for  them 
that  they  divide  time  into  days,  lunar  months,  seasons, 
and  years;  that  they  estimate  accurately  by  the  sun 
or  stars  the  time  of  day  or  night ;  that  they  can  count 
several  hundred  and  draw  maps.  They  also  make 
rude  drawings  on  bone,  representing  dances,  deer- 
hunting,  animals,  and  all  the  various  pursuits  followed 
by  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

But  few  diseases  are  common  to  them,  and  a  de- 
formed person  is  scarcely  ever  seen.  Cutaneous 
eruptions,  resulting  from  their  antipathy  to  water,  and 
ophthalmia,  arising  from  the  smoke  of  their  closed 
huts  and  the  glare  of  sun-light  upon  snow  and  water, 
constitute  their  chief  disorders.^^  For  protection  to 
their  eyes  in  hunting  and  fishing,  they  make  goggles 

each  of  them  embraced  me,  rubbed  his  none  hard  against  mine,  and  ended 
his  caresses  by  spitting  in  his  hands  and  wiping  them  several  times  over  my 
face.'  Kotuhue's  Voy.,  voL  i.,  pp.  192,  195. 

^*  '  Their  personal  bravery  is  conspicuous,  and  they  are  the  only  nation  on 
the  North  American  Continent  who  oppose  their  enemies  face  to  face  in  open 
fight.'  Miehardaon^s  Jour.,  vol.  i.,  p.  244.  'Simple,  kind  people;  very  noor, 
very  filthy,  and  to  us  looking  ezceedindy  wretched.'  McClure'a  Dia.  iv.  W, 
Passage,  in  Jjond,  Oeog,  Soc.,  Jour,,  vm.  xxiv.,  p.  242.  '  More  bold  and 
crafty  than  the  Indians;  but  they  use  their  women  much  better.'  Bell*s  Oeog., 
vol.  v.jp.  294. 

"  'Their  diseases  are  few.*  Seemann*8  Voy,  Herald,  voL  ii.,  p.  67.  '  Dis- 
eases are  quite  as  prevalent  among  them  as  amon^  civilized  people.'  DalCa 
Alaska,  p.  195.  'Oohthalmia  was  very  general  with  them.'  heechey^s  Voy., 
vol.  i.,  p.  345.  "Iliere  is  seldom  any  mortality,  except  amongst  the  old 
people  and  very  young  children.'  Armstrong's  Nor,,  p.  197. 
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by  cutting  a  slit  in  a  piece  of  soft  wood»  and  adjusting 
it  to  the  face. 

The  Eskimos  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bury  their  dead; 
but  double  the  body  up,  and  place  it  on  the  side  in  a 
p]ank  box,  which  is  elevated  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  supported  by  four  posts.  The  grave- 
box  is  often  covered  with  painted  figures  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  animals.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  skins, 
placed  upon  an  elevated  frame,  and  covered  with 
planks,  or  trunks  of  trees,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
wild  beasts.  Upon  the  frame,  or  in  the  grave-box, 
are  deposited  the  arms,  clothing,  and  sometimes  the 
domestic  utensils  of  the  deceased.  Frequent  mention 
is  made  by  travellers  of  burial-places  where  the  bodies 
lie  exposed,  with  their  heads  placed  towards  the 
north.^^ 

The  KoNiAGAS  derive  their  name  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  of  Kadiak,  who,  when  first  dis- 
covered,  called  themselves   KanagistJ^    They   were 

^  At  Point  Barrow,  bodies  were  found  in  great  nnmbers,  scattered  over 
the  ertmnd  in  their  ordinary  seal-akin  dress;  a  few  covered  with  pieces  of  wood, 
the  lieads  all  tamed  north-east  toward  the  extremity  of  the  point.  Simp- 
90fiC8  Nor.,  p.  155.  *'^^  W  their  dead  on  the  ground,  with  their  heads  all 
turned  to  the  north.'  '  The  bodies  lay  exposed  in  the  most  horrible  and  dis- 
gusting manner.'  Dease  and  Svmpaon,  in  Limd,  Qtog.  Soc.,  Jour,,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
221,  222.  '  Their  position  with  regard  to  the  pomts  of  the  compass  is  not 
taken  into  consideration.'  8eemann*s  Voy.  Herald^  voL  ii,  p.  67.  'There  are 
many  more  sraves  than  present  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  the  story  is 
that  the  whole  coast  was  once  much  more  denselv  populated.'  Dallas  Alaska, 
p.  19.  Hooper,  on  cominff  to  a  burial-place  not  far  from  Point  Barrow,  '  con- 
jectured that  the  corpses  had  been  buried  in  an  upright  position,  with  their 
heads  at  or  above  the  surface.'  Tmki,  p.  221. 

^^ Kadiak  'is  a  derivative,  according  to  some  authors,  from  the  Russian 
Kadia,  a  larse  tub;  more  probably,  however,  it  is  a  corruption  of  Kaniag, 
^e  ancient  umuit  name.'  DalTs  Alaska,  ^.  532.  Holmberg  thinks  that  the 
word  Kadiak  arose  from  Kikchtak,  which,  m  the  langua^^e  of  the  Koniagas, 
means  a  large  island.  '  Der  Name  Kadjak  ist  offenbar  eme  Verdrehuuf  von 
Kikchtak,  welches  Wort  in  der  Sprache  der  Konjagen  "grosse  Insel  be- 
deutet  und  daher  auch  als  Benennunff  der  ffrdssten  Insel  dieser  Gnippe 
diente.'  Elhnograp?u9che  Skizzen  aber  die  VOtker  des  Rvssiecken  Amerika,  p. 
75.  'A  la  division  Koniagi  appartient  la  partie  la  plus  septentrionale  ae 
FAlaska,  et  llle  de  Kodiak,  que  les  Russes  appellent  vulsairement  Kkhtak, 
qnoiqne,  dans  la  langue  des  naturels,  le  mot  Kightak  ne  d^igne  en  general 
qn'nne  He.'  ffumbolai,  Eatai  PoL,  tom.  i,  p.  &7.  Coxe  affirms  that  the 
natives  'call  themselves  Kanagist.'  Russian  Dis.,  p.  135.  And  Saner  says: 
'Hie  natives  call  themselves  8oo-oo-it,*  BilUngs*  Ex.,  p.  175.  'Man  verstand 
von  ihnen,  das  sie  sich  selbst  Kanagist  nennen.'  New  Nachr,,  p.  114. 
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confounded  by  early  Russian  writers  with  the  Aleuts. 
English  ethnologists  sometimes  call  them  Southern 
Eskimos.  From  Kadiak  they  extend  along  the  coast 
in  both  directions;  northward  across  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  eastward  to  Prince 
William  Sound.  The  Koniagan  family  is  divided  into 
nations  as  follows :  the  Kordagas  proper,  who  inhabit 
the  Koniagan  Archipelago ;  the  ChugatsheSy^  who  oc- 
cupy the  islands  and  shores  of  Prince  William  Sound; 
the  AglegmuteSy  of  Bristol  Bay;  the  Keyaiaigmvies, 
who  live  upon  the  River  Nushagak  and  the  coast  as 
far  as  Cape  Newenham;  the  Agulmutes,  dwelling  upon 
the  coast  between  the  Kuskoquim  and  Kishunak  riv- 
ers; the  KushoqaigmvieSy^  occupying  the  banks  of  the 
River  Kuskoquim;  the  Magemules,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cape  Romanzoff ;  the  KwichpagTmiteSy  Kwi/Mu- 
agrrmteSy  and  Pashtoliks,  on  the  Kwichpak,  Kwickluak, 
and  PashtoUk  rivers;  the  Chnagmutes,  near  Pashtolik 
Bay;  the  Anlygmutes,  of  Golovnin  Bay;  and  the 
Kaviaks  and  McUemvies,  of  Norton  Sound.^^  "All  of 
these  people,"  says  Baron  von  Wrangell,  "speak  one 
language  and  belong  to  one  stock." 

The  most  populous  district  is  the  Kuskoquim  Val- 
ley.^ The  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadiak 
were  once  well  peopled;  but  as  the  Russians  depopu- 
lated them,  and  hunters  became  scarce,  the  natives 
were  not  allowed  to  scatter,  but  were  forced  to  con- 
gregate in  towns.^®  Schelikoff,  the  first  settler  on 
Kadiak,  reported,  in  that  and  contiguous  isles,  thirty 
thousand  natives.  Thirty  years  later,  Saritsheff  vis- 
ited the  island  and  found  but  three  thousand.     The 

^^  T3ckugatsehe8,  TachuffcUai,  or  TachaabsL  Latham,  Naihe  Race*,  p.  290, 
says  the  name  is  Athabasom,  and  signifies  '  men  of  the  sea.' 

"^^  KuakoqyigmiUes^  Kuslednoimen,  Ktuhokwigmjutaif  Ku9chodbwagemuten, 
KtuchJadBchwaimiUen,  or  KuekutchewaL 

^^The  termination  mute,  mtUf  meut,  muten,  or  mjtUen,  signifies  people  or 
village.  It  is  added  to  the  tribal  name  sometimes  as  a  snbs^kntive  as  well  aa 
in  an  adjective  sense. 

T^ '  Herr  Wassiljew  sch&tzt  ihre  Zahlanf  mindestens  7,000  Seelenbeiderlei 
Geschlechts  nnd  jeelichen  Alters.'  Baer,  Stat.  u.  Bthn,,v.  127. 

*" '  Es  waren  wwl  einst  alle  diese  Inseln  bewohnt.'  Holmberg,  Skhn,  8kxu 
p.  76. 
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Chugatshes  not  long  since  lived  upon  the  island  of 
Kadiak,  but,  in  consequence  of  dissensions  with  their 
neighbors,  they  were  obliged  to  emigrate  and  take  up 
their  residence  on  the  mainland.  They  derived  their 
manners  originally  from  the  northern  nations;  but, 
after  having  been  driven  from  their  ancient  posses- 
sions, they  made  raids  upon  southern  nations,  carried 
off  their  women,  and  from  the  connections  thus  formed, 
underwent  a  marked  change.  They  now  resemble 
the  southern  rather  than  the  northern  tribes.  The 
Kadiaks,  Chugatshes,  Kuskoquims,  and  adjacent 
tribes,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  came  from 
the  north,  while  the  Unalaskas  believe  themselves  to 
have  originated  in  the  west.  The  Kaviaks  intermingle 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  Malemutes,  and  the 
two  are  often  taken  for  one  people;  but  their  dialects 
are  quite  distinct. 

The  country  of  the  Konii^as  is  a  rugged  wilderness, 
into  many  parts  of  which  no  white  man  has  ever  pene- 
trated. Mountainous  forests,  glacial  canons,  down 
which  flow  innumerable  torrents,  hills  interspersed 
with  lakes  and  marshy  plains;  ice-clad  in  winter,  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  vegetation  in  summer.  Some 
sheltered  inlets  absorb  an  undue  proportion  of  oceanic 
warmth.  Thus  the  name  Aglegmutes  signifies  the 
inhabitants  of  a  warm  climate. 

Travellers  report  chiefs  among  the  Koniagas  seven 
feet  in  height,  but  in  general  they  are  of  medium 
stature."     Their  complexion  may  be  a  shade  darker 

^The  Malemutes  are  'a  race  of  tall  and ^ stoat  people.'  Whymper*a 
Alatka,  p.  159.  'Die  Kiukokwimer  sind,  mittlerer  Statar,  schLmk,  lilstw 
nnd  oft  mit  grosser  Stiirke  begabt.'  Ba/er,  Stat,  u,  Ethn,,  p.  135;  Dixoris 
Foy.,  p.  186.  'Bisweilen  fallen  sogar  riesige  G^estalten  anf^  wie  ich  z.  B. 
einen  Hanptlin^  in  der  igatschen  Bncht  zu  sehen  Gelegenheit  hatte,  desseu 
Lange  6}  Fuss  betrag.'  Hobnberg,  Eihn,  Skiz.,  p.  80.  The  chief  at  Prince 
WilSam  Sonnd  was  a  man  of  low  statore,  '  with  a  lonff  b^unl,  and  seemed 
aboat  sixty  years  of  age.'  PorUock's  Vov,,  p.  237.  A  strong,  raw-boned 
race.  Meartf  Voy,,  p.  32.  At  Cook's  Inlet  they  seemed  to  be  of  the 
same  nation  as  those  of  Pr.  Wm  Sd,  but  entirely  different  from  those  at 
Nootka^  in  persons  and  language.  Cock^9  Third  FW.,  vol.  ii-t  p*  400. 
They    are    of    'middle    size    and   well    proportioned.      Dixon  $    yoy*t    p. 


68.     'They  emigrated  in  recent  times  m>m  the  island  of  Kadyak,  and 
they  claim,  as  their  hereditary  possessions,  the  coast  lying  between  Bristol 
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than  that  of  the  Eskimos  of  the  northern  ooast,  but  it 
is  still  very  light,  *^  The  Chugatshes  are  remarkable 
for  their  large  heads^  short  necks,  broad  faces,  and 
small  eyes.  Holmbei^  claims  for  the  Koniagas  a 
peculiar  formation  of  the  skull;  the  back,  as  he  says, 
being  not  arched  but  flat.  They  pierce  the  septum 
of  the  nose  and  the  under  lip,  and  in  the  apertures 
wear  ornaments  of  various  materials ;  the  most  highly 
prized  being  of  shell  or  of  amber.  It  is  said  that  at 
times  amber  is  thrown  up  in  large  quantities  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  south  side  of  Kadiak,  generally  after  a 
heavy  earthquake,  and  that  at  such  tunes  it  forms  an 
important  article  of  commerce  with  the  natives.  The 
more  the  female  chin  is  riddled  with  holes,  the  greater 
the  respectability.  Two  ornaments  are  usually  worn, 
but  by  very  aristocratic  ladies  as  many  as  six.^  Their 
favorite  colors  in  face-painting  are  red  and  blue,  though 
black  and  leaden  colors  are  common.^  Young  Kadiak 
wives  secure  the  affectionate  admiration  of  their  hus- 
bands by  tattooing  the  breast  and  adorning  the  face 
with  black  lines ;  while  the  Kuskoquim  women  sew 
into  their  chin  two  parallel  blue  lines.  The  hair  is 
worn  long  by  men  as  well  as  women.  On  state  occa- 
sions it  is  elaborately  dressed;  first  saturated  in  train- 
oil,  then  powdered  with  red  clay  or  oxide  of  iron,  and 
finished  oflT  with  a  shower  of  white  feathers.  Both 
sexes  wear  beads  wherever  they  can  find  a  place  for 
them,  round  the  neck,  wrists,  and  ankles,  besiaes  mak- 

Bay  and  Beerin^  Straits.'  RiduxrdaotCs  Nar.,  vol.  i,  p.  364.  'Die  Tscha- 
gatschen  sind  Ankommlinge  von  der  Inael  Kadjack,  die  wfthiend  innerer 
Zwistigkeiten  von  dort  vertrieben/  Boer,  Stat,  u.  ^eA».,  p.  116. 

^Achkugmjuten,  'BewohnerderwarmenGegend.'  Hohnberg,  Ethn.  SJau^ 
p.  5.     'Copper  complexion.*  Lisiarukj/'s  Voy*,  p.  194. 

^^ '  They  Dore  their  under  lip  where  they  hang  fine  bones  of  beasts  and 
birds.'  8taehlin*8  North.  ArcL,  p.  33.  'Setzen  sich  auch— -Zfihne  von  Vocel 
ocler  Thierknochen  in  KUnstliche  Oeffiiungen  der  Unterlippe  nnd  nnter  Set 
Nase  ein.'  Neue  Naehr,,  p.  113. 

^'The  people  of  Kadiak,  according  to  Langsdorff^  are  similar  to  those  of 
Unalaaka,  the  men  beinga  little  taller.  They  differ  from  the  Fox  Islanders. 
Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  62.  *Vie  Insulaner  warcn  hier  von  den  Einwohnem,  der 
vorhin  entdeckten  Ubrigen  Fuchsinsuln,  in  Kleidonff  nnd  Sprache  zeimlich 
verschieden. '  Heue  Nachr. ,  p.  1 13.  'Us  ressemblent  beauconp  aux  indigenes 
des  lies  Cnriles,  dependantes  da  Japon.'  LaipUice  Ctrcumnav.^  vdL  vi,  p.  45. 
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ing  a  multitude  of  holes  for  them  in  the  ears,  nose, 
and  chin.  Into  these  holes  they  will  also  insert  but- 
tons, nails,  or  any  European  trinket  which  falls  into 
their  possession." 

The  aboriginal  dress  of  a  wealthy  Kadiak  was  a 
bird-skin  parka,  or  shirt,  fringed  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, with  long  wide  sleeves  out  of  which  the  wearer 
slipped  his  arms  in  an  emergency.  This  garment  was 
neatly  sewed  with  bird-bone  needles,  and  a  hundred 
skins  were  sometimes  used  in  the  making  of  a  single 
parka.  It  was  worn  with,  the  feathers  outside  during 
the  day,  and  inside  during  the  night.  Round  the 
waist  was  fastened  an  embroidered  girdle,  and  over 
all,  in  wet  weather,  was  worn  an  intestine  water-proof 
coat.  The  Kadiak  breeches  and  stockings  were  of 
otter  or  other  skins,  and  the  boots,  when  any  were 
worn,  were  of  seal-neck  leather,  with  whale-skin  soles. 
The  Russians,  in  a  measure,  prohibited  the  use  of  furs 
among  the  natives,  compelling  them  to  purchase 
woolen  goods  from  the  company,  and  deliver  up  all 
their  peltries.  The  parkas  and  stockings  of  the  Kus- 
koquims  are  of  reindeer-skin,  covered  with  embroidery, 
and  trimmed  with  valuable  furs.  They  also  make 
stockings  of  swamp  grass,  and  cloaks  of  sturgeon-skin. 
The  malemute  and  Kaviak  dress  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  northern  Eskimo." 

**  'They  wore  Btzings  of  beads  snflpeiided  from  apertares  in  the  lower  lip.' 
JMaiuky'a  Voy.,  p.  195.  'Their  ears  are  full  of  holes,  from  which  hang 
pendants  of  bone  or  shell.*  Mearea'  Voy,,  p.  xxxii.  *Elles  portent  des  perles 
ordinairement  en  verre  bleu,  suspendues  au-dessous  du  nez  &  un  fil  passS 
dans  U  cloison  nasale.'  D*Orbigny,  Voy.^  p.  573.  'Upon  the  whole,  I  have 
nowhere  seen  savages  who  take  more  pains  than  these  people  do  to  ornament, 
or  rather  to  disfigure,  their  persons.  At  Prince  Wilfiam  Sound  they  are  so 
fcHid  of  ornament  '  that  they  stick  any  thing  in  their  j>erf orated  lip;  one  man 
appearing  with  two  of  our  iron  nails  projecting  from  it  like  pronss;  and  an- 
other endeavoring  to  put  a  larffe  brass  button  into  it.'  Cook*s  Third  Voy.,  vol. 
iLy  p.  370.  l^ey  slit  the  im<&r  lip,  and  have  ornaments  of  glass  beads  and 
mossel-ahells  in  nostrils  and  ears;  tattoo  chin  and  neck.'  Langadorf's  Voy., 
voL  ii.,  p.  63.  'Die  Frauen  machen  Einschnitte  in  die  lippen.  Der  Nasen- 
knorpd.  1st  ebenfaUs  durchstochen.'  Boer,  Stat,  u.  Eihn.y  p.  135. 

*vrhe  Kadiaks  dress  like  the  Aleuts,  but  their  principal  garment  they  call 
Komdgtn;  Langadorff^a  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  (>3.  like  the  Unidaskas,  the  neck 
being  more  erpoeed,  fewer  ornamentations.  Sauer,  BUUnga*  Vov.,  p.  177. 
'OonsistB  whofly  of  the  skins  of  animals  and  birds.'  PorUodta  Voy.,  p. 
2^.     A  coat  peculiar  to  Norton  ^Sound  appeared  '  to  be  made  of  reeds  sewed 
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The  Chugatshes,  men,  women,  and  children,  dress 
alike  in  a  close  fur  frock,  or  robe,  reaching  sometimes 
to  the  knees,  but  generally  to  the  ankles.  Their  feet 
and  legs  are  commonly  bare,  notwithstanding  the  high 
latitude  in  which  they  live;  but  they  sometimes  wear 
skin  stockings  and  mittens.  They  make  a  truncated 
conic  hat  of  straw  or  wood,  in  whimsical  representa- 
tion of  the  head  of  some  fish  or  bird,  and  garnished 
with  colors.^ 

The  Koniagas  built  two  kinds  of  houses;  one  a  large, 
winter  village  residence,  called  by  the  Russians  haror- 
6ara,  and  the  other  a  summer  hunting-hut  placed  usu- 
ally upon  the  banks  of  a  stream  whence  they  draw  food. 
Their  winter  houses  are  very  large,  accommodating 
three  or  four  families  each.  They  are  constructed 
by  digging  a  square  space  of  the  required  area  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet,  placing  a  post,  four  feet  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  every  comer,  and  roofing 
the  space  over  to  constitute  a  main  hall,  where  eating 
is  done,  filth  deposited,  and  boats  built.  The  sides  are 
of  planks,  and  the  roof  of  boards,  poles,  or  whale-ribs, 
thickly  covered  with  grass.  In  the  roof  is  a  smoke- 
hole,  and  on  the  eastern  side  a  door-hole  about  three 
feet  square,  throiigh  which  entrance  is  made  on  hands 
and  knees,  and  which  is  protected  by  a  seal  or  other 
skin.  Under  the  opening  in  the  roof,  a  hole  is  dug 
for  fire ;  and  round  the  sides  of  the  room,  tomb-like 
excavations  are  made,  or  boards  put  up,  for  sleeping- 
places,  where  the  occupant  reposes  on  his  back  witii 
his  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin.     Adjoining  rooms 

▼er^  closely  togetiier.'  Dko(m*s  Voff.,j^.  191.  ^NUien  ibre  Parken  (Winter* 
Kleider)  ans  Vogelhauten  und  ihre  Kandaen  (Sommer-Eleider)  ans&den  6ed- 
armen  von  Walmschen  und  Bobben.'  BcLer,  8UU,  «.  EtkfLf  p.  117.  At  Nor- 
ton Sound,  'principally  of  deer-skins.'  Cook*»  Third  Voy.,  toL  iL,  p.  484. 
Jhre  Kleider  sind  aus  schwarzen  und  andem  Fuchsbalgen,  Biber,  Vogelliau- 
ten,  auch  jungen  Rennthier  and  Jewraschkenfellen,  aUes  mit  Sehneh  genliht.' 
Neve  Nachr.,  p.  1 13.  '  The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  parkas  and  camley- 
kaS|  both  of  which  nearly  resemble  in  form  a  carter's  frock.'  Lincmsky^a  Voy^^ 
p.  194. 

^  *  Una  tunica  entera  de  pieles  que  les  abriga  bastantemente.'  Bodega  y 
Quadra  Nov,,  MS.,  p.  66.  'By  the  use  of  such  a  girdle,  it  should  seem  that 
tiiey  sometimes  go  naked.'  Coci^a  Third  Vojf.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  437. 
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are  sometimes  made,  with  low  underground  passages 
leading  off  from  the  main  halL  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  implements  of  the  chase  and  bags  of  winter  food ; 
the  latter  of  which,  being  in  every  stage  of  decay, 
emits  an  odor  most  offensive  to  unhabituated  nostrils. 
The  ground  is  carpeted  with  straw.  When  the  smoke- 
hole  is  covered  by  an  intestine  window,  the  dwellings 
of  the  Koniagas  are  exceedingly  warm,  and  neither 
fire  nor  clothing  is  required,^  The  Tcashirrij  or  public 
house  of  the  Koniagas,  is  built  like  their  dwellings, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  three  or  four  hun- 
dred people.^  Huts  are  built  by  earthing  over  sticks 
placed  in  roof-shape ;  also  by  erecting  a  frame  of  poles, 
and  covering  it  with  bark  or  skins. 

The  Koniagas  will  eat  any  digestible  substance  in 
nature  except  pork;  from  which  fact  Kingsborough 
might  have  proven  incontestably  a  Jewish  origin.  I 
should  rather  give  them  swinish  affinities,  and  see  in 
this  singularity  a  hesitancy  to  feed  upon  the  only  ani- 
mal, except  themselves,  which  eats  with  equal  avidity 
bear's  excrements,  carrion  birds,  maggoty  fish,  and 
rotten  sea-animal&^  When  a  whale  is  taken,  it  is 
Uterally  stripped  of  everything  to  the  bare  bones,  and 
these  also  are  used   for  building   huts  and   boats.^ 

* '  Plastered  over  with  mnd,  whieh  gives  it  an  appearance  not  very  unlike 
a  dnnghilL'  LisianskifB  Voi/.y  p.  214.  Sea-dog-skin  closes  the  opening. 
Ltmffaaofff^s  Voy.f  pt.  iL.  p.  o2.  The  Kuskoquims  have  'huttes  qa*ils  appel- 
knt  baraborea  yourVM.^  jyOrbigmf,  Voy.y  p.  574.  *  Mit  Erde  nnd  Gras  bed- 
eckty  ao  dass  man  mit  Recht  die  Wohnungen  der  Konjagen  Erdhtttten  nennen 
kann.'  Hobnberg,  Sthn.  Slaz.,  p.  97.  'A  door  fronting  the  east.*  Sauer,  Bilr 
BHjff$'  Vay.<,  p.  175.  At  Norton  Sound  '  they  consist  simply  of  a  sloping  roof, 
vithoat  any  side-vails.'  Cook* a  Third  Voy,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4m.  Build  temporary 
huts  of  sticks  and  bark.  Partlock*8  Voy,,  p.  253. 

"  '  In  dem  Kashi'm  versammelt  sich  die  mannliche  Bevolkerung  des  ganzen 
Borfes  znr  Berathschlagung  tlber  wichtige  Angelegenheiten,  liber  Krieg  und 
¥Hfiden,'  etc  Boer,  Stat.  u.  Ethn,,  p.  129. 

"* '  Le  poisson  est  la  principale  nourriture. '  D'Orbigny,  Voy,,  "p,  574.  '  Ber- 
ries mixea  with  rancid  whale-oil.  *  '  The  fat  of  the  whide  is  the  prime  delicacy. ' 
Liaiansky^s  VoP;  pp.  178,  195.  ^^Meistentheils  n&hren  sie  sich  mit  rohen  und 
teocknen  Fischen,  die  sie  theils  in  der  See  mit  knochemen  Angelhaken,  theils 
in  denen  Bachen  mit  Sacknetsen,  die  sie  aus  Sehnen  flechten,  einfangen.' 
yeue  Nackr,,  p.  114.  They  generally  eat  their  food  raw,  but  sometimes  they 
boil  it  in  water  heated  wil^  hot  stones.  Mearea*  Voy,,  p.  xxxv.  The  method 
of  catching  wild  geese  is  to  chase  and  knock  them  down  immediately  after 
tiiey  have  shed  tiieir  large  wing-feathers;  at  which  time  they  are  not  able  to 
fly.  Partlock'a  Toy.,  p.  265. 

** '  Ich  hatte  auf  der  Insel  Af ognak  Gelegenheit  dem  Zerschneiden  eines 
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These  people  can  dispose  of  enormous  quantities  of 
food;  or,  it  necessary,  they  can  go  a  long  time  with- 
out eating.®^  Before  the  introduction  of  intoxicating 
drinks  by  white  men,  they  made  a  fermented  liquor 
from  the  juice  of  raspberries  and  blueberries.  Tobacco 
is  in  general  use,  but  chewing  and  snufling  are  more 
frequent  than  smoking.  Salmon  are  very  plentiful 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kadiak,  and  form  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  diet.  .  During  their  periodical  ascension 
of  the  rivers,  they  are  taken  in  great  quantities  by 
means  of  a  pole  pointed  with  bone  or  iron.  Salmon 
are  also  taken  in  nets  made  of  whale  sinews.  Codfish 
are  caught  with  a  bone  hoof  Whales  approach  the 
coast  of  Kadiak  in  June,  when  the  inhabitants  pursue 
them  in  baidarkas.  Their  whale-lance  is  about  six 
feet  in  length,  and  pointed  with  a  stone  upon  which 
is  engraved  the  owner's  mark.  This  point  separates 
from  the  handle  and  is  left  in  the  whales's  flesh,  so 
that  when  the  body  is  thrown  dead  upon  the  beach, 
the  whaler  proves  his  property  by  his  lance-point. 
Many  superstitions  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  whale-fishery.  When  a  whaler  dies,  the  body  is 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  distributed  among  his  fellow- 
craftsmen,  each  of  whom,  after  rubbing  the  point  of 
his  lance  upon  it,  drives  and  preserves  his  piece  as  a 
sort  of  talisman.  Or  the  body  is  placed  in  a  distant 
cave,  where,  before  setting  out  upon  a  chase,  the 
whalers  all  congregate,  take  it  out,  carry  it  to  a  stream, 
immerse  it  and  then  drink  of  the  water.  During  the 
season,  whalers  bear  a  charmed  existence.  No  one 
may  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  them,  nor  even 
approach  them.  When  the  season  is  over,  they  hide 
their  weapons  in  the  mountains. 

Wall&sches  znznsehen  nnd  versiohere,  daas  nach  Verlauf  von  kamn  2  Stonden 
ZLur  die  blanken  Knochen  auf  dem  Ufer  lagen.'  Holmberg,  Ethn.  Slaz.,  p.  91. 
**The  Kadiaks  'pass  their  time  in  huntiiig,  festivals,  and  abstinence. 
The  first  takes  place  in  the  summer;  the  second  begins  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, and  continues  as  long  as  any  provisions  remain;  and  then  follows 
the  period  of  famine,  which  laats  till  the  reappearance  of  fish  in  the  rivers. 
Dorms  the  period  last  mentioned,  many  have  nothing  but  shell-fish  to  subsist 
on,  and  some  die  for  want.'  Ltaanaky's  Vcy,,  pp.  209,  210. 
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In  May,  the  Koniagas  set  out  in  two-oared  baidar- 
kas  for  distant  islands,  in  search  of  sea-otter.  As 
success  requires  a  smooth  sea,  they  can  hunt  them 
only  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  taking  them 
in  the  manner  following.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  boats 
proceed  slowly  through  the  water,  so  closely  together 
that  it  is  impossible  for  an  otter  to  escape  between 
them.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  discovered,  the  signal 
is  given,  the  area  within  which  he  must  necessarily 
rise  to  the  surface  for  air,  is  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
boats,  and  when  he  appears  upon  the  surface  he  is 
filled  with  arrows.  Seals  are  hunted  with  spears  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  length,  upon  the  end  of  which  is 
fastened  an  inflated  bladder,  in  order  to  float  the  ani- 
mal when  dead. 

The  Kuskokwigmutes  are  less  nomadic  than  their 
neighbors;  being  housed  in  permanent  settlements 
during  the  winter,  although  in  summer  they  are 
obliged  to  scatter  in  various  directions  in  quest  of 
food.  Every  morning  before  break  of  day,  during  the  . 
hunting  season,  a  boy  lights  the  oil-lamps  in  all  the 
huts  of  the  village,  when  the  women  rise  and  prepare 
the  food.  The  men,  excepting  old  men  and  boys,  all 
sleep  in  the  kashim,  whither  they  retire  at  sunset. 
In  the  morning  they  are  roused  by  the  appearance 
of  the  shamdn,  arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and 
beating  his  sacred  drum.  After  morning  worship,  the 
women  carry  breakfast  to  their  husbands  in  the  kashim. 
At  daybreak  the  men  depart  for  their  hunting  or  fish- 
ing, and  when  they  return,  immediately  repair  to  the 
kashim,  leaving  the  women  to  unload  and  take  care  of 
the  products  of  the  day's  work.  'During  the  hunting- 
season,  the  men  visit  their  wives  only  during  the 
night,  returning  to  the  kashim  before  daylight. 

The  Malemutes  leave  their  villages  upon  the  coast 
regularly  in  February,  and  with  their  families,  resort 
to  the  mountains,  where  they  follow  the  deer  until 
snow  melts,  and  then  return  to  catch  water- fowl  and 
herring,  and  gather  eggs  upon  the  cUffs  and  promon- 
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tories  of  the  coast  and  islands.  In  July  is  their 
salmon  feast.  The  fawns  of  reindeer  are  caught  upon 
the  hills  by  the  women  in  August,  either  by  chasing 
them  down  or  by  snaring  them.  Deer  are  stalked, 
noosed  in  snares,  or  driven  into  enclosures,  where 
they  are  easily  killed.  At  Kadiak,  hunting  begins 
in  February,  and  in  April  they  visit  the  smaller 
islands  for  sea-otter,  seals,  sea-lions,  and  eggs.  Their 
whale  and  other  fisheries  commence  in  June  and  con- 
tinue till  October,  at  which  time  they  abandon  work 
and  give  themselves  up  to  festivities.  The  seal  is 
highly  prized  by  them  for  its  skin,  blubber,  and  oil. 
One  method  of  catching  s^als  illustrates  their  in^enu- 
itv.  Taking  an  air-tight  seal-skin,  they  blow  it  up 
like  a  bladder,  fasten  to  it  a  long  line,  and  concealing 
themselves  behind  the  rocks,  they  throw  their  imita- 
tion seal  among  the  live  ones  and  draw  it  slowly  to 
the  shore.  The  others  follow,  and  are  speared  or 
killed  with  bow  and  arrowa  Blueberries  and  huckle- 
berries are  gathered  in  quantities  and  dried  for  win- 
ter use;  they  are  eaten  mixed  with  seal-oil  The 
Koniagas  are  also  very  fond  of  raw  reindeer  fat 
They  hunt  with  guns,  and  snare  grouse^  marten,  and 
hares.  A  small  white  fish  is  taken  in  great  quan- 
tities from  holes  in  the  ice.  They  are  so  abundant 
and  so  easily  caught  that  the  natives  break  off  their 
barbs  from  their  fish-hooks  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
operations. 

The  white  polar  bear  does  not  wander  south  of  the 
sixty-fifth  parallel,  and  is  only  found  near  Bering 
Strait  Some  were  found  on  St  Matthew  Island,  in 
Bering  Sea,  but  were  supposed  to  have  been  conveyed 
thither  upon  floating  ice.  The  natives  approach  the 
grizzly  bear  with  great  caution.  When  a  lair  is  dis- 
covered, the  opening  is  measured,  and  a  timber  barri- 
cade constructed,  with  an  aperture  through  which 
the  bear  may  put  his  head.  The  Indians  then  quietly 
approach  and  secure  their  timbers  against  the  opening 
of  the  den  with  stones,  and  throw  a  fire-brand  into  the 
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den  to  arouse  the  animal,  who  thereupon  puts  his  head 
out  through  the  hole  and  meets  with  a  reception  which 
brings  him  to  an  untimely  end.®^ 

In  former  times,  the  Koniagas  went  to  war  behind 
a  huge  wooden  shield  a  foot  thick  and  twelve  feet  in 
width*  It  was  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  larch- wood, 
bound  together  with  willows,  and  with  it  they  covered 
thirty  or  forty  lancers."  They  poisoned  their  arrow 
and  lance  points  with  a  preparation  of  aconite,  by  dry- 
ing and  pulverizing  the  root,  mixing  the  powder  with 
water,  and  when  it  fermented,  applying  it  to  their 
weapons."  They  made  arrow-points  of  copper,  obtain- 
ing a  supply  from  the  Kenai  of  Copper  River;"  and 
the  wood  was  as  finely  finished  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe. 

The  boats  of  the  Koniagas  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  north,  except  that  the  bow  and  stem  are  not  alike, 
the  one  turning  up  to  a  point  and  the  other  cut  off 
square."  Needles  made  of  birds'  bones,  and  thread 
from  whale  sinews,  in  the  hands  of  a  Kadiak  woman, 
produced  work,  "many  specimens  of  which,"  says  Lis- 
iansky,  "would  do  credit  to  our  best  seamstresses."" 

*^  'Wild  animalw  which  they  hunt,  and  especially  wild  sheep,  the  flesh  of 
whifdi  ia  excellent.'  Litiaiuiky^s  Vcy.,  p.  188.  l!hey  eat  the  larser  sort  of  fern- 
root  baked,  and  a  substance  which  seemed  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine.  Cook*B 
Third  Voy.,  toL  ii,  p.  374.  'Die  Eingebomen  essen  diese  Wurzeln  (Lagat) 
roh  imd  gekocht;  ana  der  Wnrzel,  nachdem  sie  in  Mehl  verwandelt  ist,  bsuskt 
man,  mit  einer  geringen  Beimischung  von  Weizeumehl,  sUssliche,  dUnne 
Kuchen.'  Sagoekm,  Tag^lmeh,  in  Denkedtr.  d.  russ,  Oeog,  OeselL,  p.  343. 

*>  'Ihre  holzeme  Schilde  nennen  sie  Kujaki.'  I^eue  Nachr.^  p.  114. 

**  Selecting  the  roots  of  such  plants  as  grow  alone,  these  roots  are  dried 
and  pounded,  or  ^ted.'  Saver,  SUUnga  Ex,,  p.  178. 

**  'Die  Pfeilroitzen  sind  aus  Eisen  oder  Kupfer,  ersteres  erhalten  sie  von 
den  Kenayem,  letzteres  von  den  Tutnen.'  Boer,  Stat,  u,  Ethn.,  p.  118.  'De 
pedemal  en  forma  de  arpon,  cortado  con  tanta  delicadeza  como  pudiera  hacer- 
Id  el  mas  hibil  lapidaria'  Bodega  y  Quadra,  Nav,f  MS.,  p.  66. 

*^At  Prince  William  Sound  Cook  found  the  canoes  not  of  wood,  as  at 
Nootka.  At  Bristol  Bay  they  were  of  skin,  but  broader.  Third  Voy, ,  vol.  ii , 
pp.  371,  437..  'Die  kadjakschen  Baidarken  unterscheiden  sich  in  der  Form 
em  wenig  von  denen  der  andem  Bewohner  der  amerikanischen  KUste,  von 
deoen  der  Alenten  aber  namentlich  darin,  das  sie  kUrzer  und  breiter  sind.' 
Holwbtrg,  JBthiL  SJaz.,  p.  99.  At  Prince  William  Sound,  'formada  la  canoa 
en  eaqu^eto  la  forran  por  fnera  con  pieles  de  animales.'  Bodega  y  Quadra^ 
Nov.,  MS.,  p.  66.  'Qu'on  se  liffure  une  nacelle  de  quatre  metres  de  long 
et  de  soizante  centimetres  de  large  tout  au  plus.  Xap2ace,  Circumnav,, 
▼oL  vi.,  p.  48.  'These  oanoes  were  covered  with  skins,  the  same  as  we  had 
■een  last  season  in  Cook's  River. '  Dixon* b  Voy.,  p.  147.  '  Safer  at  sea  in  bad 
weather  than  European  boats.'  Liskmsky^B  Voy.,  p.  211. 

**Th0ir  whale-smew  thread  waa  aa  fine  aa  ailk.  Lirianafy's  Voy.,  p.  207. 
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They  produced  fire  by  revolving  with  a  bow-string  a 
hard  dry  stick  upon  a  soft  dry  board,  one  end  of  the 
stick  being  held  in  a  mouth-piece  of  bone  or  ivory. 
Their  implements  were  few — ^a  stone  adze,  a  shell  or 
flint  knife,  a  polishing  stone,  and  a  handled  tooth.'^ 
Yet  they  excel  in  carving,  and  in  working  walrus-teeth 
and  whalebone,  the  former  being  supplied  them  mostly 
by  the  Aglemutes  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  The 
tools  used  in  these  manufactures  were  of  stone,  and 
the  polishing  tools  of  shell.  Traces  of  the  stone  age 
are  found  in  lamps,  hammers,  and  cutting  instruments, 
wedges,  and  hatchets.  Carving  is  done  by  the  men, 
while  the  women  are  no  less  skilful  in  sewing,  basket- 
making,  crotcheting,  and  knitting.  The  women  tan, 
and  make  clothing  and  boat-covers  from  skins  and  intes- 
tines.^ The  Agulmutes  are  skilled  in  the  carving  of 
wood  and  ivory ;  the  Kuskoquims  excel  in  wood  and 
stone  carving.  They  make,  in  this  manner,  domestic 
utensils  and  vases  with  grotesque  representations  of 
men,  animals,  and  birds,  in  relief. 

Authority  is  exercised  only  by  heads  of  households, 
but  chiefs  may,  by  superior  ability,  acquire  much  in- 
fluence.^ Before  they  became  broken  up  and  demor- 
alized by  contact  with  civilization,  there  was  a  marked 
division  of  communities  into  castes;  and  hereditary 
nobility  and  commonalty.  In  the  former  was  embodied 
all  authority ;  but  the  rule  of  American  chieftains  is 
nowhere  of  a  very  arbitrary  character.  Slavery 
existed  to  a  limited  extent,  the  thralls  being  mostly 

''The  only  tool  seen  was  a  stone  adze.    Cook^i  Third  Voy.,  vol.  iL,  p.  37S. 

^  *  Their  sewing,  plaiting  of  sinews,  and  small  work  on  their  little  bags 
may  be  pnt  in  competition  with  the  most  delicate  manufactures  fonnd  in  any 
part  of  the  known  world.*  Coed's  Third  Voy.f  vol.  ii.,  pp.  373,  374.  *  If  we  may 
jud^e  by  these  fignres,  the  inhabitants  of  Gadiack  must  have  lost  much  of 
their  skill  in  carving,  their  old  productions  of  this  kind  being  greatiy  superior.' 
Ligiansky,  p.  178.  The  Ingalik's  household  furniture  is  ms^e  '  von  geboge- 
nem  Holz  sehr  zierlich  gearbeitet  und  mittelst  Erdfarben  roth,  grttn  and 
blau  angestrichen.  Zum  Kochen  der  Speisen  bedienen  sie  sich  irdener,  aua- 
gebrannter  Geschirre.'  Baer,  StoL  u.  Ethn,^  p.  121. 

^ '  fTis  most  probable  they  are  divided  into  clans  or  tribes.'  DirofCi 
Voy.,  p.  67.  *  They  have  a  King,  whose  name  was  Sheenoway.  *  Meares'  Voy., 
p.  zxvii.  '  They  always  keep  toeether  in  families,  and  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  toyons  or  chiefs.'    Ltkanaty'a  Voy,^  p.  161. 
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women  and  children.  Their  male  prisoners  of  war, 
they  either  killed  immediately  or  reserved  to  tortmre 
for  the  edification  and  improvement  of  their  children.^*' 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  the  slaves,  then  held 
by  the  natives,  thinking  to  better  their  condition,  left 
their  barbaric  masters  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  new  comera  The  Russians  accepted 
the  trust,  and  set  them  to  work.  The  poor  creatures, 
unable  to  perform  the  imposed  tasks,  succumbed ;  and 
as  their  numbers  were  diminished  by  ill  treatment^ 
their  places  were  supplied  by  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  had  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor;  and  singu- 
larly enough,  misdemeanors  happened  to  be  about  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  slaves.^"^ 

The  domestic  manners  of  the  Koniagas  are  of  the 
lowest  order.  In  filth  they  out-do,  if  possible,  their 
neighbors  of  the  north.^^  Thrown  tc^ether  in  little 
bands  under  one  roof,  they  have  no  idea  of  morality, 
and  the  marriage  relation  sits  so  loosely  as  hardly  to 
excite  jealousy  in  its  abuse.  Female  chastity  is 
deemed  a  thing  of  value  only  as  men  hold  property  in 
it.  A  young  unmarried  woman  may  live  uncensured 
in  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  men;  though,  as 
soon  as  she  belongs  to  one  man,  it  is  her  duty  to  be 
true  to  him.  Sodomy  is  common;  the  Kaviaks  prac- 
tise polygamy  and  incest;  the  Kadiaks  cohabit  pro- 
miscuously, brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children. ^^ 
The  Malemutes  are  content  with  one  wife,  but  they 
have  no  marriage  ceremony,  and  can  put  her  away  at 
pleasure.  They  prize  boy  babies,  but  frequently  kill 
the  girls,  taking  them  out  into  the  wilderness,  stuffing 

^**  Female  sUves  are  sold  from  one  tribe  to  another.  Saner y  BilUngs' 
Voy„  p.  175. 

^^ '  Zug^eich  Terscbwand  anch  ihre  Benennnng;  man  nannte  sie  ferner 
Kajuren,  ein  Wort,  aus  Kamtschatka  hieher  Ubergesiedelt,  welches  Tageloh- 
ner  oder  Arbeiter  bedeutet.'  Holmberg,  Ethn,  8kiz.,  p.  79. 

1*3 « They  will  not  go  a  step  oat  of  the  way  for  the  most  necessary  pur- 
poses of  nature;  and  vessels  are  placed  at  their  very  doors  for  the  reception 
of  the  urinous  fluid,  which  are  resorted  to  alike  by  both  sexes.'  Lisiansky^t- 
Vay.y  p.  214. 

'*'  '  Not  only  do  brothers  and  sisters  cohabit  with  each  otiier,  but  even 
parents  and  children.'  Langsdorff^a  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  64. 
Vol.  I.    6 
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grass  in  their  mouth  and  abandoning  them ;  yet  chil- 
dren are  highly  esteemed,  and  the  barren  woman  is  a 
reproach  among  her  people.  Such  persons  even  go  so 
far  as  to  make  a  doll  or  image  of  the  offspring  which 
they  so  greatly  desire,  and  fondle  it  as  if  it  were  a 
real  child. ^^  Two  husbands  are  also  allowed  to  one 
woman ;  one  the  chief  or  principal  husband,  and  the 
other  a  deputy,  who  acts  as  husband  and  master  of 
the  house  during  the  absence  of  the  true  lord;  and 
who,  upon  the  latter 's  return,  not  only  yields  to  him 
his  place,  but  becomes  in  the  mean  time  his  servant. 

But  the  most  repugnant  of  all  their  practices  is  that 
of  male  concubinage.  A  Kadiak  mother  will  select  her 
handsomest  and  most  promising  boy,  and  dress  and 
rear  him  as  a  girl,  teaching  him  only  domestic  duties, 
keeping  him  at  woman's  work,  associating  him  only 
with  women  and  girls,  in  order  to  render  his  effeminacy 
complete.  Arriving  at  the  age  of  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
he  is  married  to  some  wealthy  man,  who  regards  such 
a  companion  as  a  great  acquisition.  These  male  wives 
are  called  achnutschik,  or  schopans}^ 

A  most  cruel  superstition  is  enforced  upon  maidens 
at  the  age  of  puberty ;  the  victim  being  confined  for 
six  months  in  a  hut  built  for  the  purpose,  apart  from 
the  others,  and  so  small  that  the  poor  inmate  cannot 
straighten  her  back  while  upon  her  knees.     During 

**' Images  dressed  in  diiferant  forms.'  Lieiansiy'e  Voy.,  p.  178.  'The 
most  favoured  of  women  is  she  who  has  the  greatest  nnmber  of  children.' 
Sauer,  Billings*  Votj.,  p.  176. 

^^  *  Der  Vater  oder  die  Mutter  bestimmen  den  Sohn  schon  in  seiner  f  rUh- 
sten  Kindheit  zum  Achnutschik,  wenn  er  ihuen  madchenhaft  erscheint' 
Holmhcrgt  Ethn.  Skiz,,  p.  121.  'Male  concubines  are  much  more  frequent 
here  than  at  Oonalashka.'  Langsdorf^s  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  64.  They  'are  happy 
to  see  them  taken  by  the  chiefs,  to  gratify  their  unnatural  desires.  Such 
youths  are  dressed  like  women,  and  taught  all  their  domestic  duties.'  Saner, 
BUJUnga  Ex.,  p.  176.  '  Ces  peuples  sont  tr6s  adonn^  auz  plaisirs  des  sens 
et  mdme  ix  nn  vice  infame.  Cfioria,  Voy.  Fitt.^  pt.  vii.,  p.  8.  'Of  all  the 
customs  of  these  islanders,  the  most  disgusting  is  that  of  men,  called  eekoo- 
pans,  living  with  men,  and  supplying  the  place  of  women.'  Lisianskys  Voy., 
p.  199.     This  shameful  custom  applies  to  tne  Thlinkeets  as  welL     '  Quelc^nes 

Sersonnes  de  TEquipage  du  SoUae  out  rapports  qu'il  ne  leur  est  pas  possible 
e  douter  que  les  Tchinkit&n^ns  ne  soient  souilles  de  ce  vice  honteux  que  la 
Th^onie  immorale  des  Grecs  avoit  divinise.'  Marchamd^  Voy.  auL  du  Monde, 
tom.  li.,  p.  97. 
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the  six  months  following,  she  is  allowed  a  room  a  little 
larger,  but  is  still  permitted  no  intercourse  with  any 
one.  Daughters  of  principal  men  obtain  the  right  of 
access  to  the  kashim  by  undergoing  a  ceremonial 
yielding  up  of  their  virginity  to  the  shamdn.^^  Mar- 
riage ceremonies  are  few,  and  marriage  engagements 
peculiar.  The  consent  of  the  father  of  the  intended 
bride  being  obtained,  the  aspirant  for  nuptial  honors 
brings  wood  and  builds  a  fire  in  the  bath-room ;  after 
which,  he  and  the  father  take  a  bath  together.  The 
relatives  meanwhile  congregate,  a  feast  is  held,  presents 
are  made,  the  bridegroom  takes  the  name  of  the  bride's 
father,  the  couple  are  escorted  to  a  heated  vapor-bath 
and  there  left  together.  Although  extremely  filthy 
in  their  persons  and  habits,  all  Indians  attach  great 
importance  to  their  sweat-baths.  This  peculiar  insti- 
tution extends  through  most  of  the  nations  of  our 
territory,  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  with  wonderful  uni- 
formity. Frequently  one  of  the  side  subterranean 
apartments  which  open  oft*  from  the  main  hall  is 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  sweat-house.  Into  one 
of  these  caverns,  a  Kadiak  will  enter  stripped.  Steam 
is  generated  by  throwing  water  upon  heated  stones. 
After  sweltering  for  a  time  in  the  confined  and  heated 
atmosphere,  and  while  yet  in  a  profuse  perspiration, 
the  bather  rushes  out  and  plunges  into  the  nearest 
stream  or  into  the  sea,  frequently  having  to  break  the 
ice  before  being  able  to  finish  his  bath.  Sometimes 
all  the  occupants  of  the  house  join  in  a  bath.  They 
then  clear  the  floor  of  the  main  room  from  obstruc- 
tions, and  build  a  hot  fire  under  the  smoke-hole. 
When  the  fire  is  reduced  to  coals,  a  covering  is  placed 
over  the  smoke-hole,  and  the  bathers  proceed  to  wash 
themselves  in  a  certain  liquid,  which  is  carefully  saved 
for  this  and  other  cleansing  purposes,  and  also  for 
tanning.     The  alkali  of  the  fluid  combines  with  the 

^** '  Der  Scfaamane  hat  seiner  Obliegenheit  semiiss  oder  aua  besonderem 
Wohlwollen  ne  der  Jongferschaft  beraubt  una  sie  w&re  unwtlrdig  vor  der 
Versammlnng  zn  erscheinen,  wenn  sie  ihre  erste  Liebe  irffend  einem  Anderea 
nnd  nicht  dem  Schamanen  gezollt  hiitte.'  Boer,  Stat,  u,  Sthn.,  p.  133. 
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grease  upon  their  persons,  and  thus  a  lather  is  formed 
which  removes  dirt  as  effectually  as  soap  would. 
They  then  wash  in  water,  wrap  themselves  in  deer- 
skins,  and  repose  upon  shelves  until  the  lassitude 
occasioned  by  perspiration  passes  away. 

Festivals  of  various  kinds  are  held;  as,  when  one 
village  is  desirous  of  extending  hospitality  to  another 
village,  or  when  an  individual  becomes  ambitious  of 
popularity,  a  feast  is  given.  A  ceremonial  banquet 
takes  place  a  year  after  the  death  of  a  relative ;  or  an 
entertainment  may  be  announced  as  a  reparation  for 
an  injury  done  to  one's  neighbor.  At  some  of  these 
feasts,  only  men  dance,  and  at  others  the  women  join. 
Upon  these  occasions,  presents  are  exchanged,  and  the 
festivities  sometimes  continue  for  several  days.  The 
men  appear  upon  the  scene  nearly  or  quite  naked, 
with  painted  faces,  and  the  hair  fantastically  deco- 
rated with  feathers,  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  tam- 
bourine, sometimes  accompanied  by  sham  fights  and 
warlike  songs.  Their  faces  are  marked  or  fantistically 
painted,  and  they  hold  a  knife  or  lance  in  one  hand 
and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  The  women  dance  by 
simply  hopping  forward  and  backward  upon  their 
toes.^^'  A  visitor  upon  entering  a  dwelling  is  pre- 
sented with  a  cup  of  cold  water;  afterward,  fish  or 
flesh  is  set  before  him,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  wifl 
leave  nothing  uneaten.  The  more  he  eats,  the  greater 
the  honor  to  the  host;  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  eat 
all  that  is  given  him,  he  must  take  away  with  him 
whatever  remains.  After  eating,  he  is  conducted  to 
a  hot  bath  and  regaled  with  a  drink  of  melted  fat. 

Sagoskin  assisted  at  a  ceremony  which  is  celebrated 
annually  about  the  first  of  January  at  all  the  villages 

m  'Their  dances  are  proper  toomaments/  Saner,  BilUngt*  JEr.,  p.  176. 
They  are  much  addicted  to  public  dances,  especially  during  winter.  Wkym- 
per*8  AladsOf  p.  165.  *MasK8  of  the  most  hideous  fisures  are  worn.'  Ltm- 
anskfs  Voy,f  p.  210.  'Use  a  sort  of  rattle  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
beaks  of  the  sea-parrot,  strung  upon  a  wooden  cross  * — ^sounds  like  castanets. 
Lanjisdorff's  Vau.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  64.  *Die  Tftnzer  erscheinen,  eben  so,  mit  Wurf- 
spicsaen  oder  ^lessem  in  don  Hiinden,  welche  sie  ttber  dem  Kopfe  schwingen.' 
Boer,  Stat.  ti.  Ethn.,  p.  118. 
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on  the  coast.  It  is  called  the  festival  of  the  immer- 
sion of  the  bladders  in  the  sea.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred bladders,  taken  only  from  animals  which  have 
been  killed  with  arrows,  and  decorated  with  fantastic 
paintings,  are  hung  upon  a  cord  stretched  horizontally 
along  the  wall  of  the  kashim.  Four  birds  carved 
from  wood,  a  screech-owl  with  the  head  of  a  man, 
a  sea-gull,  and  two  partridges,  are  so  disposed  that 
they  can  be  moved  by  strings  artfully  arranged ;  the 
owl  flutters  his  wings  and  moves  his  head;  the  gull 
strikes  the  boards  with  his  beak  as  if  he  were  catch- 
ing fish,  and  the  partridges  commence  to  peck  each 
other.  Lastly,  a  stake  enveloped  in  straw  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  fireplace.  Men  and  women  dance 
before  these  effigies  in  honor  of  Jugjah,  the  spirit  of 
the  sea.  Every  time  the  dancing  ceases,  one  of  the 
assistants  lights  some  straw,  burning  it  like  incense 
before  the  birds  and  the  bladders.  The  principal  cere- 
mony of  the  feast  consists,  as  its  name  indicates,  in 
the  immersion  of  the  bladders  in  the  sea.  It  was  im- 
possible to  discover  the  origin  of  this  custom;  the 
only  answer  given  to  questions  was,  that  their  an- 
cestors had  done  so  before  them. 

The  shamdn,  or  medicine-man  of  the  Koniagas,  is 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  doctor  of  the  tribe — ^wizard, 
sorcerer,  priest,  or  physician,  as  necessity  demanda 
In  the  execution  of  his  offices,  the  shamdn  has  several 
assistants,  male  and  female,  sages  and  disciples;  the 
first  in  rank  being  called  kasekSy  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  festivals  and  teach  the  children  to  dance. 
When  a  person  falls  sick,  some  evil  spirit  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  him,  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  shamdn  to  exorcise  that  spirit,  to  combat 
and  drive  it  out  of  the  man.  To  this  end,  armed  with 
a  magic  tambourine,  he  places  himself  near  the  patient 
and  mutters  his  incantations.  A  female  assistant  ac-; 
companies  him  with  groans  and  growls.  Should  this 
prove  ineffectual,  the  shamjln  approaches  the  bed  and 
throws  himself  upon  the  person  of  the  sufferer;  then, 
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seizing  the  demon,  he  struggles  with  it,  overpowers 
and  casts  it  out,  while  the  assistants  cry,  "He  is 
gone  I  he  is  gone  I"  If  the  patient  recovers,  the  phy- 
sician is  paid,  otherwise  he  receives  nothing. ^^  Colds, 
consumption,  rheumatism,  itch,  boils,  ulcers,  syphilis, 
are  among  their  most  common  diseases.  Blood-letting 
is  commonly  resorted  to  as  a  curative,  and  except  in 
extreme  cases  the  shamdn  is  not  called.  The  Koniar 
gas  bleed  one  another  by  piercing  the  arm  with  a 
needle,  and  then  cutting  away  the  flesh  above  the 
needle  with  a  flint  or  copper  instrument.  Beaver's 
oil  is  said  to  relieve  their  rheumatism. 

"The  Kadiak  people,"  says  Lisiansky,  "seem  more 
attached  to  their  dead  than  to  their  living."  In  token 
of  their  grief,  surviving  friends  cut  the  hair,  blacken 
the  face  with  soot,  and  the  ancient  custom  was  to  re- 
main in  mourning  for  a  year.  No  work  may  be  done 
for  twenty  days,  but  after  the  fifth  day  the  mourner 
may  bathe.  Immediately  after  death,  the  body  is 
arrayed  in  its  best  apparel,  or  wrapped  with  moss  in 
seal  or  sea-lion  skins,  and  placed  in  the  kashim,  or  left 
in  the  house  in  which  the  person  died,  where  it  re- 
mains for  a  time  in  state.  The  body,  with  the  arms 
and  implements  of  the  deceased,  is  then  buried.  It 
was  not  unfrequent  in  former  times  to  sacrifice  a  slave 
upon  such  an  occasion.  The  grave  is  covered  over 
with  blocks  of  wood  and  large  stones.^**  A  mother, 
upon  the  death  of  a  child,  retires  for  a  time  from 
the  camp;  a  husband  or  wife  withdraws  and  joins 
another  tribe.  "*^ 

The   character   of  the   Koniagas  may  be   drawn 

grande  favenr  dans  cetter^- 
,  p.  574.  'Schamane  und  alte 
r,  Stat,  u.  EthtL,  p.  135.  « Next 
in  rank  to  the  shamins  are  the  kaaeks,  or  sages,  whose  office  is  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  different  dances,  and  superintend  the  public  amusements  and  shows, 
of  which  they  have  the  supreme  controL'  LuAaneiky^s  Voy.,  p.  208. 

!•*  'The  dead  body  of  a  chief  is  embalmed  with  moss,  and  buried.'  Sauer^ 
BUlinga'  Ex.,  p.  177. 

11*  *  In  one  of  the  small  buildings,  or  kennels,  as  they  may  very  properiv 
be  called,  was  a  woman  who  had  retired  into  it  in  bonsequence  of  the  aeath 
of  her  son.'  Lisiaiisky^a  Voy.,  p.  184. 
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as  peaceable,  industrious,  serviceable  to  European&i^ 
adapted  to  labor  and  commerce  rather  than  to  war 
and  hunting.  They  are  not  more  superstitious  than 
civilized  nations;  and  their  inmiorality,  though  to  a 
stranger  most  rank,  is  not  to  them  of  that  socially 
criminal  sort  which  loves  darkness  and  brings  down 
the  avenger.  In  their  own  eyes,  their  abhorrent 
practices  are  as  sinless  as  the  ordinary,  openly  con- 
ducted avocations  of  any  community  are  to  the  mem- 
bers thereof. 

The  Aleuts  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown;"^ 
the  original  name  being  Kagataya  Koung'ns^  or  *men 
of  the  east,'  indicating  an  American  origin."*  The 
nation  consists  of  two  tribes  speaking  different  dialects; 
the  UnalcLskans,  occupying  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  the  Shumagm  Islands,  and 
the  Fox  Islands;  and  the  Atkhas^  inhabiting  the 
Andreanovski,  Rat,  and  Near  islands.  Migrations 
and  intermixtures  with  the  Russians  have,  however, 
nearly  obliterated  original  distinctions. 

The  earliest  information  concerning  the  Aleutian 
Islanders  was  obtained  by  Michael  Nevodtsikoff,  who 
sailed  from  Kamchatka  in  1745.  Other  Russian  voy- 
agers immediately  followed,  attracted  thither  in  search 
of  sea-animal  skins,  which  at  that  time  were  very 
plentiful. ^^     Tribute  wa3  levied  upon  the  islanders  by 

111  ( r|;>i|Q  word  Alentian  Beems  to  be  derived  from  the  interrogative  particle 
alSz,  which  strack  strangers  in  the  language  of  that  people.'  Koizefme's  Koy., 
voL  iiL,  p.  312.  The  Unalaskas  and  'the  people  of  Oomnak,  call  themselves 
Ccwghaimgen.^  'The  natives  of  Alaska  and  all  the  adjacent  islands  they  call 
Kayataiakung'n,'  Sauer,  BUlinga*  Ex.,  p.  154.  'The  inhabitants  of  Unalashka 
are  called  Koffholaghi;  those  of  Akntan,  and  farther  east  to  Unimak,  Kifj/ti- 
gwd;  and  those  of  Unimak  and  Alaza^  Kataghayekiki.  They  cannot  tell 
whence  these  appellations  are  derived;  and  now  begin  to  call  themselves  by 
the  general  name  of  Al^ftU,  siven  to  them  by  the  Russians,  and  borrowed 
from  some  of  the  Kurile  IsUnds.'  Coxe's  Rubs,  Dis,,  p.  219. 

"*  Yet,  says  D'Orbigny,  Voyage,  p.  677:  *Si  on  interroge  les  Al^ntiens 
snr  lenr  origine,  ils  diaent  que  leurs  anc4tres  ont  habits  nn  grand  payd  vers 
louest^  et  que  de  1&  ils  sont  avances  de  proche  en  proche sur  les  lies desertes 
juso'aa  continent  am^ricain.' 

'"Trapesnikoff  took  from  an  unknown  island,  in  1753,  1,920  sea-otter* 
skins.     uameS  returned  to  Kamchatka,  in  1754,  with  3,000  skins.    In  1752 
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the  KussianBy  and  a  system  of  cruelty  commenced 
which  soon  reduced  the  natives  from  ten  thousand  ito 
but  little  more  than  one  thousand. 

The  Aleuts,  to  Langsdorff,  *' appear  to  be  a  sort  of 
middle  race  between  the  mongrel  Tartars  and  the 
North  Americans."  John  Ledyard,  who  visited  Una- 
laska  with  Captain  Cook,  saw  "two  different  kinds 
of  people ;  the  one  we  knew  to  be  the  aborigines  of 
America,  while  we  supposed  the  others  to  have  come 
from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia.""*  Their  features 
are  strongly  marked,  and  those  who  saw  them  as  they 
originally  existed  were  impressed  with  the  intelligent 
ana  benevolent  expression  of  their  faces.  "^  They 
have  an  abundance  of  lank  hair,  which  they  cut  with 
flints — ^the  men  from  the  crown,  and  the  women  in 
front."*  Both  sexes  undergo  the  usual  face-painting 
and  ornamentations.  They  extend  their  nostrils  by 
means  of  a  bow-cylinder.  The  men  wear  a  bone  about 
the  size  of  a  quill  in  the  nose,  and  the  women  insert 
pieces  of  bone  in  the  under  lip."^  Their  legs  are 
bowed,  from  spending  so  much  of  their  time  in  boats ; 

one  crew  touched  at  Bering  Island  and  took  1,222  Arctic  foxes,  and  2,500 
sea-bears.  Gholodilofi^  in  1753,  took  from  one  island  1,600  otter-akina. 
ToUtych  in  one  voyage  took  ,780  sea-otter,  720  bine  foxes,  and  840  sea- 
bears.  Cox^%  Huas.  2>M.,  pp.  43,  44,  49,  51,  53. 

"*iSparfo,  Life  of  Ledyard,  p.  79. 

"^A  great  deal  of  character.  Langfador/fa  Vay.,  pt.  iL,  p.  32. 

^^' '  Bather  low  of  statore,  but  plump  and  well  shaped;  with  rather  short 
necks;  swarthy  chubby  faces;  black  eyes;  small  beams,  and  long,  straight^ 
black  hair;  which  the  men  wear  loose  behind,  and  cut  before,  but  the  women 
tie  up  in  a  bunch.'  Cook's  Third  Voy.,  voL  iL,  p.  510.     '  Von  Gesicht  sind  sie 

51att  und  weiss,  von  guter  Statur,  aurchgangis  mit  schwarzen  Haaren.'  Ifeue 
Tachr,,  p.  150.  'Low  in  stature,  broad  in  the  visage.'  CampbeiTs  Voy.,  p. 
112.  Hair  'strong  and  wiry;'  scanty  beard,  but  thick  on  the  upper  lip. 
Sauer,  Billings'  Ex,,  p.  154. 

^^'  'Les  femmes  al^utcs  portaient  aux  mains  et  aux  pieds  des  chapelets 
de  pierres  de  couleur  et  pr^ferablement  d'ambre.'  D'Orbigny,  Toy.,  p.  679. 
'None  are  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  sort  of  long  mussel,  commonly  called  sea- 
teeth,  the  dentalium  trUaHs  of  Linnaeus.'  Langsdorjf^s  Voy,,  pt.  ii,  p.  40. 
'  Women  have  the  chin  punctured  in  fine  lines  rayed  from  the  centre  of  the 
lip  and  covering  the  whole  chin.'  They  wear  bracelets  of  black  seal-skin 
around  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  ^o  barefoot.  Saxter,  BiWnga'  Ex,,  p.  155. 
'  Im  Nasen-knorpel  und  der  Unterlippe  machen  beide  Qeschleohter  Locher 
und  setzen  Knochen  ein,  welches  ihr  iiebster  SchmudL  ist  Sie  stechen  sioh 
auch  bunte  Figuren  im  Gesicht  aus.'  Neue  Nadir.,  p.  160.  'They  bore  the 
upper  lip  of  the  young  children  of  both  sexes,  under  the  nostrils,  where  they 
hang  several  sorts  of  stones,  and  whitened  fish-bones,  or  the  bones  of  other 
animals.'  StaehUn'a  North  Arch.,  p.  37. 
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they  frequently  sitting  in  them  fifteen  or  twenty  hours 
at  a  time.  Their  figure  is  awkward  and  uncouth,  yet 
robust,  active,  capable  of  carrying  heavy  burdens  and 
undei^ing  neat  fatigue."* 

The  hat  of  the  Aleut  is  the  most  peculiar  part  of  his 
dress.  It  consists  of  a  helmet-«haped  crown  of  wood 
or  leather,  with  an  exceedingly  long  brim  in  front,  so 
as  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  sun's  reflection  upon 
the  water  and  snow.  Upon  the  apex  is  a  small  carv- 
ing, down  the  back  part  hang  the  beards  of  sea-lions, 
while  carved  strips  of  bone  and  paint  ornament  the 
whole.  This  hat  also  serves  as  a  shield  against 
arrows.  The  Fox  Islanders  have  caps  of  bird-skin,  on 
which  are  left  the  bright-colored  feathers,  wings,  and 
tail.^^  As  a  rule,  the  men  adopt  bird-skin  clothing, 
and  the  women,  furs,  the  latter  highly  ornamented  with 
beads  and  fringes.**^ 

The  habitations  of  the  Fox  Islanders  are  called 
UUaa,  and  consist  of  immense  holes  from  one  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
wide.  They  are  covered  with  poles  and  earthed  over, 
leaving  several  openings  at  the  top  though  which 
descent  is  made  by  ladders.  The  interior  is  partitioned 
by  stakes,  and  three  hundred  people  sometimes  occupy 
one  of  these  places  in  common.  They  have  no  fire- 
place, since  lamps  hollowed  from  flat  stones  answer 

^^ '  Lear  oonf ormatioa  eit  robnste  et  leur  permet  de  supporter  dea  tra- 
TBiix  et  des  fatigoM  de  tonte  eorte.'  D*Orhigny,  Voy.,  p.  577. 

^^At  Shnnugin  laluid,  their  cape  were  of  sea-lion  skins.  Mullers  Voy., 
p.  46.  On  the  front  are  one  or  two  small  images  of  bone.  Cook's  Third  Voy., 
ToL  iL,  p.  610.  A  wooden  hat,  'which  in  front  comes  out  before  the  eyes 
like  a  sort  of  umbrella,  and  is  rounded  off  behind.'  Langsdarff's  Voy.,  pt.  ii., 
p.  38.  'Einige  haben  gemeine  Mutzen  von  einem  buntenVo^elfell,  woran 
lie  etwas  Ton  den  Flttgeln  nnd  den  Schwanz  sitzen  lassen; — sind  vom  mit 
einem  Bretchen,  wie  ein  Schirm  versehn  und  mit  Barten  von  Seebaren — ^ge- 
schmUcket.'  Neue  Nachr.^  pp.  151,  152. 

^*  On  a  feather  garment  '  a  person  is  sometimes  employed  a  whole  year. ' 
'The  women  tar  the  most  part  ^o  barefooted.'  Langsdorff^s  Voy,,  pt.  ii.,  pp. 
Z6,  39.  '  Seams  covered  with  thm  slips  of  skin,  very  elegantly  embroidered 
with  white  deer's  hair,  ooat's  hair,  and  the  sinews  of  sea-animaU,  dyed  of 
different  oolors.'  Sauer,  BiUings*  Ex.,  p.  156.  'Jhr  Pelzkleid  wird  Uber  den 
Kopf  angesogen,  and  ist  hinten  und  vom  ma  zn.  Die  Manner  tragen  es  aus 
Vbgelhiknten;  die  Weiber  hinoegen  von  Bibem  und  jungen  Seebaren.*  Nrue 
Naekr.,  p.  152.     'Boots  and  breeches  in  one  piece.'  CokTngbelV^  Voy.,  p.  113. 
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every  purpose  for  cooking  and  light.*^  A  boat  turned 
bottom  upward  is  the  summer  hQUse  of  the  AleutJ^ 

Haw  seal  and  sea-otter,  whale  and  sea-lion  blubber, 
fish,  roots,  and  berries  are  staple  articles  of  food  among 
the  Aleuts.  To  procure  vegetable  food  is  too  much 
trouble.  A  dead,  half-putrefied  whale  washed  ashore 
is  always  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  From  all 
parts  the  people  congregate  upon  the  shore,  lay  in 
their  winter  supplies,  and  stuff  themselves  until  not  a 
morsel  remaina  November  is  their  best  hunting-sea- 
son. Whale-fishing  is  confined  to  certain  families, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  craft  descends  from  father  to  son. 
Birds  are  caught  in  a  net  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
pole;  sea-otter  are  shot  with  arrows;  spears,  bone 
hooks,  and  nets  are  used  in  fishing.  ^^  After  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Russians,  the  natives  were  not  allowed  to 
kill  fur-animals  without  accounting  to  them  therefor.  ^^ 

Their  weapons  are  darts  with  single  and  double 
barbs,  which  they  throw  from  boards;  barbed,  bone- 
pointed  lances;  spears,  harpoons,  and  arrows,  with 
bone  or  stone  points.  At  their  side  is  carried  a  sharp 
stone  knife  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  for  armor 
they  wear  a  coat  of  plaited  rushes,  which  covers  the 
whole  body.**^     An  Aleut  bear-trap  consists  of  a  board 

^'^  *  Round  the  sides  ajid  ends  of  the  huts,  the  families  (for  several  are 
lodged  together)  have  their  separate  apartments,  where  they  sleep,  and  sit  at 
work;  not  upon  benches,  but  m  a  kind  of  concave  trench,  which  is  dus  all 
around  the  mside  of  the  house,  and  covered  with  mats.'  Cock's  Third  roy., 
vol.  iL,  p.  512.  '  When  they  have  stood  for  some  time,  they  become  over- 
__.,^ ..    .L — «__  v__.i. *  __  T, L  chnrch- 

l  niemals 


iniffiicli  sebr  warm  darmnen,  so  dass 
beide  Geschlechter  ganz  nakkend  sitzen.'  Neue  Naekr,,  p.  150. 

^^  *  A  bidarka  or  boat  is  turned  up  sideways,  and  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  feet,  two  sticks,  one  opposite  to  the  head  and  the  other  to  tiie  stem, 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  on  the  tops  of  which  a  cross-stick  is  fastened. 
The  oars  are  then  laid  along  from  the  boat  to  the  cross-stick,  and  covered 
with  seal-skins,  which  are  always  at  hand  for  the  puxpose.'  Lisiansky^s  Vojf,, 
p.  152. 

^"^  'Among  the  greatest  delicacies  of  Oonalashka  are  the  webbed  feet  of  a 
seal,  which  are  tieoT  in  a  bladder,  buried  in  the  ground,  and  remain  there  till 
they  are  changed  into  a  stinking  jellv.'  Koteetme*a  Voy,,  vol.  ii*,  P-  1^<  Al- 
most everything  is  eaten  raw.  Cooks  Third  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  520.  The  sea- 
dog  is  caught  with  nets,  killed  when  asleep,  or  entioed  on  shore  by  a  false 
cap  made  to  resemble  a  seal's  head.    Lisianaky^s  Voy.,  p.  205. 

^^  '  L' Almonte  peut  tuer  les  phoques  et  les  oiaeaux,  sans  dtre  obligd  d*en 
rendre  compte  k  la  compa^ie.'  CfiorU,  Voy.  Pitt.,  pt.  vii.,  p.  4. 

1S&  *  Die  opitze  selbst  wird  theils  aus  Obsidian  oder  Lavaglas,  theils  aucfa 
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two  feet  square  and  two  inches  thick,  planted  with 
barbed  spikes,  placed  in  bruin's  path  and  covered  with 
dust  The  unsuspecting  victim  steps  firmly  upon  the 
smooth  surface  offered,  when  his  foot  sinks  into  the 
dust.  Maddened  with  pain,  he  puts  forward  another 
foot  to  assist  in  puUing  the  first  away,  when  that  too 
is  caught.  Soon  all  four  of  the  feet  are  firmly  spiked 
to  the  board;  the  beast  rolls  over  on  his  back,  and  his 
career  is  soon  brought  to  an  end. 

Notwithstanding  their  peaceful  character,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  several  islands  were  almost  constantly  at 
war.  Blood,  the  only  atonement  for  offence,  must  be 
washed  out  by  blood,  and  the  line  of  vengeance  be- 
comes endless.  At  the  time  of  discovery,  the  Unimak 
Islanders  held  the  supremacy. 

The  fabrications  of  the  Aleuts  comprise  household 
utensils  of  stone,  bone,  and  wood;  missiles  of  war  and 
the  chase;  mats  and  baskets  of  grass  and  the  roots  of 
trees,  neat  and  strong;  bird-beak  rattles,  tambourines 
or  drums,  wooden  hats,  and  carved  figures.  From 
the  wing-bone  of  the  sea-gull,  the  women  make  their 
needles;  from  sinews  they  make  thread  and  cord.^^ 
To  obtain  glue  for  mending  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, they  strike  the  nose  until  it  bleeds.^"     To  kin- 

axu  Trachyt  yerf ertigt. '  KiUlUz,  Reiae,  vol.  i. ,  p.  268.  Spear-handles  are  feath- 
ered, the  pointa  of  sharpened  flint.  Neue  NcuJir.,  p.  102.  'Arrows  are  thrown 
from  a  narrow  and  pointed  board,  twenty  inches  long,  which  is  held  by  the 
thnmb  and  three  fingers.  They  are  thrown  straight  from  the  shoulder  with 
tstonishing  velocity.'  Lisiansky'a  Voy,,  p.  205.  *Les  armes  defensives  con- 
sistaient  en  une  cotte  de  ioncs  tresses  qui  leur  couvrait  tout  le  corps.' 
D*Orbigny,  Voy.,  p.  579.  'No  such  thing  as  an  offensive  or  even  defen- 
sive weapon  was  seen  amongst  the  natives  of  Oonalashka.'  Probably  they 
had  been  disarmed  by  the  Russians.  Cook*a  Third  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  515. 
'Wherever  any  one  has  fixed  his  habitation,  nobody  ehe  dares  to  hunt  or 
fish.'  StaehlirCs  N<yr,  Arch,,  p.  37.  For  birds  they  point  their  darts  with  three 
Ug^t  bones,  spread  and  biubed.  Sauer,  BUUnaa'  Ex,,  p.  157.  'Indeed, 
there  is  a  neatness  and  perfection  in  most  of  weir  work,  that  shews  they 
neither  want  ingenuity  nor  perseverance.*  CooI^s  Third  Vov.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  514. 

is* They  make  'baskets  called  ishcats,  in  which  the  Aleutians  keep  all 
their  valuables.'  Lisktnsky^s  Voy,,  p.  181.  'Thread  they  make  of  the  sinews 
of  the  seal,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  the  fineness  of  a  hair  to  the  strength  of  a 
moderate  cord,  both  twisted  and  plaited.'  Saner,  BiUinga* Ex,,  p.  157.  Of  the 
teeth  of  sea-dogs  they  carve  little  figures  of  men,  fish,  sea-otters,  seanlogs, 
sea-cows,  birds,  and  other  objects.  Li.ngadorff*a  Foy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  46. 

^'^ '  Wollen  sie  ctwas  an  ihren  Pfeilen  oder  sonst  eine  Klemiffkeit  leimen, 
so  schlagen  sie  sich  an  die  Naae  und  bestreichen  es  mit  ihrem  Blute.'  Neue 
Nfukr,,  p.  173. 
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die  a  fire,  they  make  use  of  sulphur,  in  which  their 
volcanic  islands  abound,  and  the  process  is  very  curious. 
First  they  prepare  some  dry  grass  to  catch  the  fire; 
then  they  take  two  pieces  of  quartz,  and,  holding  them 
over  the  grass,  rub  them  well  with  native  sulphur.  A 
few  feathers  are  scattered  over  the  grass  to  catch  the 
particles  of  sulphur,  and  when  all  is  ready,  holding 
the  stones  over  the  grass,  they  strike  them  together; 
a  flash  is  produced  by  the  concussion,  the  sulphur  ig- 
nites, and  the  straw  blazes  up.^^ 

The  Aleuts  have  no  marriage  ceremony.  Every 
man  takes  as  many  women  to  wife  as  he  can  support, 
or  rather,  as  he  can  get  to  support  him.  Presents  are 
made  to  the  relatives  of  the  bride,  and  when  she 
ceases  to  possess  attractions  or  value  in  the  eyes  of 
her  proprietor,  she  is  sent  back  to  her  friends.  Wives 
are  exchanged  by  the  men,  and  rich  women  are  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  two  husbands.  Male  concubinage 
obtains  throughout  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  among  the  Koniagas.^*  Mothers 
plunge  their  crying  babies  under  water  in  order  to 
quiet  them.  This  remedy,  performed  in  winter  amid 
broken  ice,  is  very  eflectual.^ 

Every  island,  and  in  the  larger  islands,  every  vil- 
lage, has  its  Uyyon,  or  chief,  who  decides  diflerencea, 
is  exempt  from  work,  is  allowed  a  servant  to  row  his 
boat,  but  in  other  respects  possesses  no  power.  The 
office  is  elective.*" 

^^ Saver,  BilUngs'  Ex.,  p.  169;  CamobelVs  Vmj,,  p.  69. 

1*  *  Comme  lea  femmes  coutaient  cner  en  presents  de  f!an9aille8,  la  pln- 
part  des  Almontes 'n*en  avaient  qu*une  on  deux.  D'Orbigvy,  Voy.,  p.  679.  Pur- 
chase as  many  girls  for  wives  as  they  can  support.  Scoier,  BiUings*  Ex.,  p. 
160.  'Objects  of  unnatural  affection.'  Id.,  p.  160.  'Their  beards  are  care- 
fully plucked  out  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  their  chins  tattooed 
like  those  of  the  women.'  Lamjsdorff^a  Voy,,  pt.  iL,  p.  48.  'The  Bussians 
told  us  that  they  never  had  any  connections  with  their  women,  because 
they  were  not  Christiana.  Our  people  were  not  so  scrupulous;  and  some  <^ 
them  had  reason  to  repent  that  the  females  of  Oonalashka  encouraged  their 
addresses  without  any  reserve;  for  their  health  suffered  by  a  distemper  that 
is  not  unknown  here.    Cook's  Third  Voy.,  vol.  li.,  p.  621. 

^'^ '  It  often  happens  that  a  mother  plunges  ner  noisy  child  into  water, 
even  in  winter,  ana  Kee^s  it  there  till  it  leaves  off  crying.'  Limanaky's  Voy., 
p.  202.  '  Schreyt  das  Kind,  so  tragt  es  die  Mutter,  es  sey  Winter  oder  Som* 
mer  nakkend  nach  der  See,  und  hiilt  es  so  lange  im  Wasser  bis  es  stiU  wird.' 
Neue  Nachr,,  p.  168. 

^"  'Have  their  own  chiefs  in  each  island.'  (7oafc'«  Third  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  p. 
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The  Aleuts  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  given  to  hos- 
pitality. The  stranger  guest,  as  he  approaches  the 
village,  is  met  by  dancing  men  and  dancing  women, 
who  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  the  host,  where  food 
is  given  him.  After  supper,  the  dancing,  now  per- 
formed by  naked  men,  continues  until  all  are  exhausted, 
when  the  hospitalities  of  the  dwelling  are  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  guest,  and  all  retire/^  A  religious 
festival  used  to  be  held  in  December,  at  which  all  the 
women  of  the  village  assembled  by  moonlight,  and 
danced  naked  with  masked  faces,  the  men  being  ex- 
cluded under  penalty  of  death.  The  men  and  women 
of  a  village  bathe  together,  in  aboriginal  innocency, 
unconscious  of  impropriety.  They  are  fond  of  panto- 
mimic performances;  of  representing  in  dances  their 
myths  and  their  legends;  of  acting  out  a  chase,  one 
assuming  the  part  of  hunter,  another  of  a  bird  or 
beast  trying  to  escape  the  snare,  now  succeeding,  now 
failing — the  piece  ending  in  the  transformation  of  a 
captive  bird  into  a  lovely  woman,  who  falls  exhausted 
into  the  arms  of  the  hunter. 

The  dead  are  clothed  and  masked,  and  either  placed 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  or  swung  in  a  boat  or  cradle 
from  a  pole  in  the  open  air.  They  seem  to  guard  the 
body  as  much  as  possible  from  contact  with  the 
ground.^ 

In  their  nature  and  deposition,  these  islanders  are 
sluggish,  but   strong.     Their   sluggishness   gives   to 

510.  'Generally  is  conferred  on  him  who  ia  the  most  remaruAble  for  his 
personal  qualities.'  Cose'tf  Russ,  Die,,  p.  219. 

"'Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  two  wives  ^ve  their  guests  one,  or 
a  slave.  Neue  Hachr.,  p.  171.  'In  the  spring  hoLdays  they  wear  masks, 
neatly  carved  and  fancifully  ornamented.'  Sauer,  BUlings*  Ex.,  p.  160. 

^ '  On  avait  soin  de  le  disposer  de  mani^re  k  ce  qu'il  ne  touchftt  pas  \a 
terre.*  D^Otimptv,  Voy,,  p.  679.  'Embalm  the  bodies  of  the  men  with  dried 
moss  and  grass.  Sauer,  Bimngs*  Ex,,  p.  161.  Slaves  sometimes  slaughtered. 
LangwdUyrf  9  Voy,,  pt.  iL,  p.  48.  'Bury  their  dead  on  the  summits  of  hills.' 
Co(^M  Tktrd  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  p.  521.  'When  a  man  dies  in  the  hut  belonging 
to  his  wife,  she  retires  into  a  dark  hole,  where  she  remains  forty  days.  Tlie 
husband  pays  the  same  compliment  to  his  favorite  wife  upon  her  death.' 
Coxe*s  Ruga.  Dis.,  p.  218.  '  Die  Todten  werden  begraben,  una  man  giebt  dem 
Mann  seinen  Kahn,  Pfeile  und  Kleider  mit  ins  Grab. '  *  Die  Todten  umwinden 
sie  mit  Riemen  und  hangen  sie  in  einer  Art  holzemer  Wie^c  an  einen  auf 
zwey  Gabeleo  mhenden  Qnerstock  in  der  Luft  aui'  Ncue  N'achr.,  pp.  101, 
154. 
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their  character  a  gentleness  and  obsequiousness  often 
remarked  by  travellers ;  while  their  inherent  strength, 
when  roused  by  brutal  passions,  drives  them  on  to 
the  greatest  enormities.  They  are  capable  of  endur- 
ing great  fatigue,  and  when  roused  to  action  by 
necessity,  they  will  perform  an  incredible  amount  of 
work,  suffering  the  severest  cold  or  heat  or  hunger 
with  the  most  stoical  calmness.  They  are  very  quiet 
in  their  demeanor;  sometimes  sitting  in  companies 
within  their  dens,  or  on  their  house-tops  gazing  at  the 
sea  for  hours,  without  speaking  a  word.  It  is  said 
that  formerly  they  were  much  more  gay  and  cheerful, 
but  that  an  acquaintance  with  civilization  has  been 
productive  of  the  usual  misfortune  and  misery.^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Russians  were  behind 
the  Spaniards  in  their  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
natives.^  Notwithstanding  their  interest  lay  in  pre- 
serving life,  and  holding  the  natives  in  a  state  of  serf- 
dom as  fishers  and  hunters,  the  poor  people  were  soon 
swept  away.  Father  Innocentius  Veniaminoff,  a  Rus- 
sian missionary  who  labored  among  the  islanders  long 
and  faithfully,  gives  them  the  highest  character  for 
probity  and  propriety.  Among  other  things,  he 
affirms  that  during  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Una- 
laska,  there  did  not  occur  a  single  fight  among  the 
natives.  Proselytes  were  made  by  the  Russians 
with  the  same  facility  as  by  the  Spaniards.     Trib- 

!•*  *  Naturellement  silencieux.'  D*Orbigny,  Vov,,  p.  678.  *Sie  verrichten 
auch  die  Nothdurft  und  das  Ehegeschaft  ohne  alle  Scheu.'  Neue  NcuJir.,  p. 
1 50.  'A  stupid  silence  reigns  among  them.'  '  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  character  exceeds  that  of  any  other  people.'  Lisianaku^s  Voy., 
pp.  182,  183.  'Kindhearted  and  obliging,  submissive  and  careful;  but  if 
roused  to  anser,  they  become  rash  and  untTiinking,  even  malevolent,  and  in- 
different to  aU  danger.'  Lang8dorff*s  Voy,,  pt.  iL,  p.  32.  'To  all  appearance 
they  are  the  most  peaceable,  inoffensive  people  I  ever  met  with.  And  as  to 
honesty,  they  mi^ht  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the  most  civilized  nation  upon 
earth.'  Cookf  voL  li,,  p.  509. 

>^  '  To  hunt  was  their  task;  to  be  drowned,  or  starved,  or  exhausted,  was 
their  reward. '  Simpson  8  Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229.  '  They  are  harmless,  wretched 
slaves,'  whose  race  will  soon  be  extinct.  Kotzebue's  Voy.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  315.  The 
Russian  hunters  '  used  not  unfrequently  to  place  the  men  dose  together,  and 
try  throuffh  how  many  tiie  ball  of  their  rine-barrelled  musket  would  pass.' 
Siuer,  Billings*  Ex.  ^ pp.,  p.  66.  'Of  a  thousand  men  who  formerly  lived  in 
this  spot,  scarcely  more  than  forty  remained.'  Langsdorf'a  Voy.,  pt.  iL,  p. 
235.  '  La  variole,  la  syphilis,  voire  mdme  le  cholera  depuis  quelt^ues  anuMS, . 
en  emportent  une  effrayante  quantity'  Laplace^  Cfireumnav,,  voL  li.,  p.  51 
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ute  was  levied  by  the  KuBsians  upon  all  the  islanders, 
but  for  three  years  after  their  conversion  neophytes 
were  exempt;  a  cheap  release  from  hateful  servitude, 
thought  the  poor  Aleut;  and  a  polity  which  brought 
into  the  folds  of  the  church  pagan  multitudes. 

The  Thlinkbbts,  as  they  call  themselves,  or  Ko- 
hscheSf  as  they  are  designated  by  the  Russians,  in- 
habit the  coast  and  islands  from  Mount  St  Elias  to 
the  River  Nass.  The  name  Thlinkeet  signifies  '  man,' 
or  'human  being.'  Kolosch,^  or  more  properly  Kd- 
luga^  is  the  Aleutian  word  for  'dish,'  and  was  given 
to  this  people  by  Aleutian  seal-hunters  whom  the 
Russians  employed  during  their  first  occupation  of  the 
island  of  the  Sitkas.  Perceiving  a  resemblance  in 
the  shape  of  the  Thlinkeet  lip-ornament  to  the  wooden 
vessels  of  their  own  country,  they  applied  to  this  nation 
the  name  Kaluga,  whence  the  Koloschos  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Holmberg  carries  their  boundaries  down  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River;  and  Wrangell  perceives  a  likeness,  real 
or  imaginary,  to  the  Aztecs.^  Indeed  the  differences 
between  the  Thlinkeets  and  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Caledonia,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  are  so  slight 
that  the  whole  might  without  impropriety  be  called 
one  people  The  Thlinkeets  have,  however,  some 
peculiarities  not  found  elsewhere;  they  are  a  nation 
distinct  from  the  Tinneh  upon  their  eastern  border, 
and  I  therefore  treat  of  them  separately. 

The  three  families  of  nations  already  considered, 
namely,  the  Eskimos,  the  Koniagas,  and  the  Aleuts, 
are  all  designated  by  most  writers  as  Eskimos.  Some 
even  include  the  Thlinkeets,  notwithstanding  their 
physical  and  philological  differences,  which,  as  well  as 
their  traditions,  are  as  broadly  marked  as  those  of 
nations  that  these  same  ethnologists  separate  into  dis- 
tinct families.     Nomadic  nations,  occupying  lands  by 

^Kaluga,  Kcdjtuh,  Koljush,  KaXuach,  Kolush,  Kohach,   Kola^   KoloKhea, 
ICacchaad  calls  them  TchinkltAne.   Vojfoge  atU,  du  Afonde,  torn,  ii.,  p.  3. 
^  See  Hobnberg,  Eihn.  SBl,  pp.  15,  16. 
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a  precarious  tenure,  with  ever-changing  boundaries, 
engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  conterminous 
tribes  that  frequently  annihilate  or  absorb  an  entire 
community,  so  graduate  into  one  another  that  the 
dividing  line  is  often  with  difficulty  determined.  Thus 
the  Thlinkeets,  now  almost  universally  held  to  be 
North  American  Indians  proper,  and  distinct  from 
the  Eskimos,  possess,  perhaps,  as  many  affinities  to 
their  neighbors  on  the  north  as  to  those  upon  the 
south  and  east.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  The 
native  races  of  America,  by  their  geographical  posi- 
tion and  the  climatic  influences  which  govern  them, 
are  of  necessity  to  a  certain  degree  similar;  while  a 
separation  into  isolated  communities  which  are  acted 
upon  by  local  causes  results  in  national  or  tribal 
distinctions.  Thus  the  human  race  in  America,  like 
the  human  race  throughout  the  world,  is  uniform  in 
its  variety,  and  varied  in  its  unity. 

The  Thlinkeet  family,  conmiencing  at  the  north, 
comprises  the  Ugalenzes,^^  on  the  shore  of  the  conti- 
nent between  Mount  St  Eliasand  Copper  River;  the 
Yakutats,  of  Bering  Bay;  the  ChilkatSy  at  Lynn 
Canal;  the  HoodnidSj  at  Cross  Soimd;  the  Hooddnoos^ 
of  Chatham  Strait;  and,  following  down  the  coast 
and  islands,  the  TakooSy  the  AuJcs^  the  KakaSy  the 
SitkaSy^^  the  Stikines,^*^  and  the  Tungass.  The  Sitkas 
on  Baranoff  Island"^  are  the  dominant  tribe. 

Descending  from  the  north  into  more  genial  climes^ 
the  physical  type  changes,  and  the  form  assumes  more 
graceful  proportions.  With  the  expansion  of  nature 
and  a  freer  play  of  physical  powers,  the  mind  expands, 
native  character  becomes  intensified,  instinct  keener, 
savage  nature  more  savage,  the  nobler  qualities  be- 
come more   noble ;  cruelty  is   more   cruel,  torture  is 

^^  Ugalnckmntti,  Ugaljadanjuien,  UgalycKkmuizi,  Ugakikmutea,  Ugalam, 
Ugaiemefij  Ugalenzes. 

^^They  'call  themaelvefl  G-tinkit,  or  S-chinkit,  or  also  S-chitcha-chon, 
that  is,  inhabitants  of  Sitka  or  Sitcha.'  Lang^dorff^s  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  128. 

^**  The  orthographic  varieties  of  this  word  are  endless.  SUcheen,  Stekin, 
Slakhiiif  Stacldn,  Stikin,  Stadane,  Stikeen,  Stlkive,  StpeMne,  are  among  those 
before  me  at  the  moment. 

^*^  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  under  Tribal  Boundaries,  the  location  of 
these  tribes  is  given  definitely. 
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elevated  into  an  art,  stoicism  is  cultivated,"*  human 
sacrifice  and  human  slavery  begin,  and  the  oppression 
and  degradation  of  woman  is  systematized.  *'  If  an 
original  American  race  is  accepted,"  says  Holmberg, 
**the  Thlinkeets  must  be  classed  with  them."  They 
claim  to  have  migrated  from  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, opposite  Queen  Charlotte  Island. 

The  U  galenzes  spend  their  winters  at  a  small  bay 
east  from  Kadiak,  and  their  summers  near  the  mouth 
of  Copper  River,  where  they  take  fish  in  great  quan- 
tities. Their  country  also  abounds  in  beaver.  The 
Chilkats  make  two  annual  trading  excursions  into  the 
interior.  The  TacuUy  tribes,  the  Sicannis  and  Ne- 
hannes,  with  whom  the  Chilkats  exchange  European 
goods  for  furs,  will  allow  no  white  man  to  ascend 
their  streams. 

Naturally,  'the  Thlinkeets  are  a  fine  race ;  the  men 
better  formed  than  the  boatmen  of  the  north  ;^^  the  wo- 
men modest,  fair,  and  handsome  ;^^  but  the  latter  have 
gone  far  out  of  their  way  to  spoU  the  handiwork  of 
nature.  Not  content  with  daubing  the  head  and  body 
with  filthy  coloring  mixtures;  with  adorning  the  neck 
with  copper-wire  collars,  and  the  facie  with  grotesque 
wooden  masks;  with  scarring  their  limbs  and  breast 
with  keen-edged  instruments;  with  piercing  the  nose 
and  ears,  and  filling  the  apertures  with  bones,  shells, 
sticks,  pieces  of  copper,  nails,  or  attaching  to  them 
heavy  pendants,  which  drag  down  the  organs  and  pull 

'«s  \  Thlinkeet  boy,  '  when  under  the  whip>  continued  his  derision,  with- 
out oDoe  exhibiting  the  slightest  appearance  of  snfifering.'  LinaiMky^a  Vm/., 
p.  242. 

'^ '  Lenr  corps  est  ramass^,  mais  aasez  bien  proportionn^.  *  Marchand, 
Vof.,  torn,  it,  p.  46.  *  Verv  fierce. '  PwOod^a  Toy. ,  p.  291 .  *  Limbs  straight 
ana  well  shaped.'  DisBon's  Koy.,  p.  171.  *Stolze  geiade  Haltung.*  Ilolmfterg, 
Btkn.  8kn.,  p.  16.  'Active  and  clever.'  Zdatanaky's  Vo^.,  p.  237.  *Bigote  i, 
manera  de  lea  Chinos.'  Perez,  Nav.,  MS.,  p.  14.  'limbs  ill-proportioned.' 
Kotz/dfue's  New  Voy.,  voL  ii,  p.  49.  *Tr6s  sup^rieurs  en  courage  et  en  intelli- 
gence.' La  Permue,  Voy.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  54. 

*** The  women  'are  pleanng  and  their  carriage  modest.'  Portlock*8  Voy., 

L291.     When  washed,  white  and  fresh.   Dtxon's  Toy.,   p.  171.     'Dunkle 
kutfarbe.    Holmberg,  Bkhru  Sktz.,  p.  16.     *Eran  de  color  bianco  y  halua 
mnctaos  con  ojos  azules.'  Perez,  Nav.,  MS.,  p.  14.     As  fair  as  many  Euro- 
peans,   Langtdorjg  *s  Voy  ,  pt.  ii.,  p.  112.     'Muchos  de  ellos  de  un  bianco 
legnlar.'  Bodega  y  Quadra,  Nav,,  MS.,  p.  43. 
Vol  I.    7 
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the  features  out  of  place  ^*^ — they  appear  to  have  taxed 
their  inventive  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  with  a  suc- 
cess unsurpassed  by  any  nation  in  the  world,  to  pro- 
duce a  model  of  hideous  beauty. 

This  success  is  achieved  in  their  wooden  lip-orna- 
ment, the  crowning  glory  of  the  Thlinkeet  matron, 
described  by  a  multitude  of  eye-witnesses;  and  the 
ceremony  of  its  introduction  may  be  not  inappropri- 
ately termed,  the  baptism  of  the  block.  At  the  age 
of  puberty — ^some  say  during  infancy  or  childhood — 
in  the  under  lip  of  all  free-bom  female  Thlinkeets,^^  a 
slit  is  made  parallel  with  the  mouth,  and  about  half 
an  inch  below  it^*^  If  the  incision  is  made  during 
infancy,  it  is  only  a  small  hole,  into  which  a  needle 
of  copper,  a  bone,  or  a  stick  is  inserted,  the  size  being 
increased  as  the  child  grows.  If  the  baptism  is  de- 
ferred until  the  period  when  the  maiden  merges  into 
womanhood,  the  operation  is  necessarily  upon  a  larger 

^^ '  Lear  chevelure,  dure,  ^paiase,  m61^,  couverte  d*ocre,  de  duvet  d'oi- 
seaux,  et  de  toutes  lea  ordurea  que  la  n^liffence  et  le  temps  y  out  accumulees, 
contribue  encore  &  rendre  leur  aspect  niueux.*  Marchand,  Voy,,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
46.  'A  more  hideous  set  of  beings,  in  the  form  of  men  and  women,  I  hid 
never  before  seen.'  Cleveland's  Fbv.,  p.  91.  The  men  painted  'a  black  circle 
extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  mouth,  and  a  red  chin,  which  gave  the 
face  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  mask.'  Lisianksy's  Tov.,  p.  146.  'Poor- 
raient  memo  passer  pour  jolies,  sans  Thorrible  habitude  qu  eUes  out  adoptee.' 
Laplace,  Circumnav,,  torn,  vi.,  p.  87.     'That  person  seems  to  be  reckoned  the 

atest  beau  amongst  them,  whose  face  is  one  entire  piece  of  smut  and  grease.  * 


lxon8  Voy.^p.  68.  '  lis  se  font  des  cicatrices  sur  les  bras  et  sur  la  poitrine.* 
La  Pdrouse,  Voy.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  223.  '  Um  aus  dem  Gesichte  diese  fette  Farben- 
masse  abzuwaschen,  gebrauchen  sie  ihren  ei^en  Urin,  und  dieser  vemrsacht 
bci  ihnen  den  widerlichen  Geruch,  der  den  sich  ihm  nahenden  Fremdling  fast 
zum  Erbrechen  bringt.'  ffolmberg,  JBthn,  Skk.,  p.  20. 

^^^Mearcs,  Voyages,  p.  xxxi.,  states  that  at  Prince  William  Sound,  *the 
men  have  universally  a  slit  in  their  under  lip,  between  the  projecting  part  of 
the  lip  and  the  chin,  which  is  cut  parallel  with  their  mouths,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  mouth.'    Worn  only  by  women.  Dixon*s  Voy.,  p.  172. 

H7  'About  three  tenths  of  an  inch  below  the  upper  part  of  the  under  lip.' 
Vanoouver*s  Voy,,  voL  ii.,  p.  280.  'In  the  centre  o£  the  under  lip.'  Langs- 
dorff*s  Voy.^t.  ii.,  p.  115.  *Fendue  au  ras  des  gencives.'  La  PHrmse,  Voy., 
tom.  ii.,  p.  224.  'In  the  thick  part  near  the  mouth.'  Dixon*s  Voy,,  p.  187. 
'  Wheu  the  first  person  having  this  incision  was  seen  hy  one  of  the  sftamftn, 
who  called  out,  that  the  man  had  two  mouths.'  Cook*s  Third  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
369.  'In  their  early  infancy,  a  small  incision  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
under  lip,  and  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper  wire  is  placed  in,  and  left  in  the 
wound.  'This  corrodes  the  lacerated  parts,  and  by  consuming  the  flesh  grad- 
ually increases  the  orifice,  until  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  acuut  the  wM>den 
appendage.'  Vancouver's  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  p.  408.  'Les  femmes  de  Tchinki- 
tane  ont  era  devoir  ajouter  k  leur  beaute  naturelle,  par  I'emploi  d'nn  ome- 
ment  labial,  anssi  biiarre  qu 'incommode.'  Marchand,  Voy*,  tom.  iL,  p.  48. 
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scale,  and  consequently  more  painful/*^  When  the 
incision  is  made,  a  copper  wire,  or  a  piece  of  shell  or 
wood,  is  introduced,  which  keeps  the  wound  open  and 
the  aperture  extended;  and  by  enlarging  the  object 
and  keeping  up  a  continuous  but  painful  strain,  an 
artificial  opening  in  the  face  is  made  of  the  required 
dimensions.  On  attaining  the  age  of  maturity,  this 
wire  or  other  incumbrance  is  removed  and  a  block  of 
wood  inserted.  This  block  is  oval  or  elliptical  in 
shape,  concaved  or  hollowed  dish-Uke  on  the  sides, 
and  grooved  like  the  wheel  of  a  pulley  on  the  edge  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  place.^**  The  dimensions  of  the 
block  are  from  two  to  six.  inches  in  length,  from  one 
to  four  inches  in  width,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick 
round  the  edge,  and  highly  polished.^^     Old  age  has 

i<** Simply  perforated,  and  a  piece  of  copper  wire  introduced.'  Dixon's 
Vo9f.,  p.  lo7.  'Les  jeunes  fillos  n*ont  qn'une  aiguilla  dans  la  l^vre  inf^- 
rieure.  La  Pirouae,  Yoy,,  torn,  ii,  p.  226.  *0n  y  prepare  les  petites  fiUes 
aiusil^t  qu'cUes  aont  n^es.'  Id.,  torn,  iy.,  p.  54.  'At  first  a  thick  wire.' 
Lanjfsdorff^s  Voy.,  pt.  ii>»P*  115.  When  almost  marriageable.  Kotzebue's  New 
Voy,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51.  'The  children  have  them  bored  at  about  two  years  of 
age  when  a  piece  of  copper  wire  is  put  through  the  hole;  this  they  wear  till 
the  age  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  the 
wooden  ornament  introduced.'  Portlock's  Voi/.,  p.  289.  *Said  to  denote  ma- 
turity.' Whymper'a  Alaska,  p.  100.  *Se  percer  la  le\Te  inferieure  dfes  Ten- 
fsmcc'  'Dagrandir  pen  k  pen  cette  ouvcrture  aa  point  de  pouvoir  ieune, 
fille  y  introduire  une  coquiUe,  et  femme  mari^  une  ^norme  tasse  de  bois.* 
Laplacej  Circunmav.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  87.  'Never  takes  place  during  their  in- 
fancy.* DixofCs  Foy.,  p.  187.  'When  the  event  takes  place  that  implies 
womanhood.'  lAskmtk^s  Voy.,  p.  243.  'Woun  zum  ersten  Mai  beim  Mad- 
chen  sich  Spuren  der  Mannbarkeit  zeigen,  wird  ihre  Unterlippe  durchstochen 
und  in  diese  Oeflfhunff  eine  Knochenspitze,  gegenwartig  ooch  h&ufiger  ein 
SUberstift  gelegt.'  Holmberg,  Ethn,  Shh,,  p.  21.  'Pues  lea  parecid  que  solo 
lo  tenian  los  caSados.'  Perez,  Nav.,  MS.,  p.  15. 

***•  Concave  on  both  sides.'  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  280.  *So  lange 
sie  unverheirathet  ist,  tr&gt  sie  diesen;  erhalt  sie  aber  einen  Mann,  so  presst 
man  einen  grosseren  Schmuck  von  Holz  oder  Knochen  in  die  Oe£mung, 
welcher  nach  innen,  d.  h.  zur  Zahnseite  etwas  trogfbrmig  ausgehohlt  ist.' 
IJoimberg,  Ethn.  8hz.,  p.  21.  'Une  csptee  decuelle  de  bois  sans  anses  qui 
appoie  contre  les  gencives.'  La  Pirause,  Voy.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  224.  Pieces  of 
shell  resembling  teeth.  'Meares*  Voi/.,  p.  xxxi. 

*^  *  As  large  as  a  larce  saucer. '  Portlock's  Voy. ,  p.  289.  *  From  one  comer 
of  the  mouth  to  the  other.'  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  280.  'Rrequentl^ 
increased  to  three,  or  even  four  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  as  wide.'  Dixon  s 
Voy.,  p.  187.  *A  commun^ment  un  demi-pouce  d'^paisseur,  deux  de  dia- 
ml'tre,  et  trois  ponces  de  long.'  La  Pdrouse,  Voy.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  54.  *  At  least 
seven  inches  in  circumference.'  Meares*  Voy.,  p.  xxxviii.  'Mit  den  Jahreu 
wird  der  Schmuck  vergrossert,  so  dass  er  bei  einem  alten  Weibe  liber  2  ZoU 
breit  angetroffen  wird.'  Hoknberg,  Ethn.  Ska,,  p.  21.  From  two  to  five 
inches  long,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  broad.  Ladies  of  dis- 
tinction  increase  the  size.  '  I  have  even  seen  ladies  of  very  high  rank  with 
tiiis  ornament,  full  ^ve  inches  long  and  three  broad. '  Mr  Dwolf  affirms  that 
he  saw  'an  old  woman,  the  wife  ofa  chief,  wnose  lip-ornament  was  so  large, 
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little  terror  in  the  eyes  of  a  Thlinkeet  belle,  for  larger 
lip-blocks  are  introduced  as  years  advance,  and  each 
enlargement  adds  to  the  lady's  social  statas,  if  not  to 
her  facial  charms.  When  the  block  is  withdrawn,  the 
lip  drops  down  upon  the  chin  like  a  piece  of  leather, 
displaying  the  teeth,  and  presenting  altogether  a 
ghastly  spectacle.^"  This  custom  is  evidently  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  with  womanly  modesty,  for  when 
La  Pdrouse  asked  them  to  remove  their  block,  some 
refused;  those  who  complied  manifesting  the  same 
embarrassment  shown  by  a  European  woman  who 
uncovers  her  bosom.  The  Yakutats  alone  of  all  the 
Thlinkeet  nation  have  never  adopted  this  fashion. 

Their  dress,  which  is  made  from  wolf,  deer,  bear,  or 
other  skin,  extends  from  the  shoulder  to  the  knee, 

that  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  her  under  lip  she  could  almost  conceal  her  whole 
face  with  it.'     'Horrible  in  its  appearance  to  us  Europeans.'  Lantjsdorf*s 

Voy,,  pt.  ii.,  p.  115.  '  Es  una  abcrtura  como  de  media  pulgada  dcbaxo  del 
labio  inferior,  que  representa  segunda  boca^  donde  oolocan  una  especie  de 
roldana  ellptica  de  pmo,  cuyo  didmetro  mayor  es  de  dos  pulgadas,  quatro 
lineas,  y  el  menor  de  una  pulgada.*  StOil  y  Aiexicana,  Vtaqe,  p.  126. 

?^  *  Une  enorme  tasse  de  iKoia,  destin^  k  recevoir  la  salive  aui  s'en  ^happe 
constamment.'  Laplace,  Cireumnav.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  -87.  *  L'effet  de  cet  omement 
est  de  rabattre,  nar  le  poids  de  sa  partie  saillante  la  l^vre  inf drieuro  sur  le 
menton,  de  developper  les  charmes  d'une  grande  bouche  beante,  qui  prend  la 
forme  de  celle  dun  four,  et  de  mettre  k  d^couvert  une  rangee  de  dents 
jaunes  et  sales.'  Marchand,  Voy,,  tom.  ii.,  p.  49.  '  She  is  obliged  to  1>e  con> 
stoutly  on  the  watch,  lest  it  shoidd  fall  out,  which  would  cover  her  with  con- 
fusion.' Lisiajiskve  Voy,,  p.  244.  'The  weight  of  this  trencher  or  ornament 
weighs  the  lip  aown  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  chin,  leaving  all  the 
lower  teeth  and  gum  quite  naked.'  PorUock'a  Foy.,  p.  289.  '  L'usage  le  plus 
revoltant  qui  existo  peut-6tre  sur  la  terre.'  La  Peromt,  Voy.f  tom.  it,  p. 
226.  '  Always  in  proportion  to  a  person's  wealth.'  '  Distorts  every  feature 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  face.'  t>ixan*8  Vcy.,  p.  68,  172.  'In  mnninff 
the  lip  flaps  up  and  down  so  as  to  knock  sometimes  against  the  chin  and 
Bometmtes  agamst  the  nose.  Upon  the  continent,  the  kaluga  is  worn  still 
larger;  and  the  female  who  can  cover  her  whole  face  with  her  under  lip 
passes  for  the  most  perfect  beauty.'  '  The  lips  of  the  women  held  out  like  a 
trough,  and  always  filled  with  saliva  stained  with  tobacco-juice,  of  which 
they  are  immoderately  fond,  is  the  most  abominably  revolting  part  of  the 
spectacle.'  Kotaihu^%  New  Voy.,  vol.  iL,  p.  52.  'Dsulurch  ensteht  eine  im 
selbigen  Maasse  ausgedehnte  Lippe,  die  hochst  widerlich  aussieht,  iim  so 
mehr,  da  sich  nun  mehr  der  Mund  nicht  sehliessen  kajm,  eondem  unauf- 
horlich  einen  braunen  Tabaksspeichel  von  sich  o^ibt.'  Holmberg,  Win,  Skiz., 
p.  21.  'So  distorts  the  face  as  to  take  from  it  almost  the  resemblance  to  the 
human;  yet  the  privilege  of  wearing  this  ornament  is  not  extended  to  the 
female  slaves,  who  are  prisoners  taken  in  war. '  Cleveland's  Voy.,  p.  91.  '  Look 
aa  if  they  had  large  flat  wooden  spoons  growing  in  the  flesh.'  Landsdorff'a 

Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  115.  '  The  sight  is  hideous.  Our  men  used  jocosely  to  say, 
this  lower  lip  would  make  a  good  slab  to  lay  their  trousers  on  to  be  scrubbecL' 
Dttnns  Oregon,  p.  277.  *  On  no  connait  point  d'explication  plausible  de  cetta 
mutilation,  qui,  chez  les  Indiens,  passe  pour  un  signe  de  noblesse.'  MqfraSf 
Explar.,  tom.  iL,  p.  336. 
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and  consists  of  a  mantle,  or  cape,  with  sleeves,  which 
reaches  down  to  the  waist,  and  to  which  the  women 
attach  a  skirt,  or  gown,  and  the  men  a  belt  and  apron. 
A  white  blanket  is  made  from  the  wool  of  the  wild 
sheep,  embroidered  with  figures,  and  fringed  with  furs, 
all  of  native  worL  This  garment  is  most  highly  prized 
by  the  men.  They  wear  it  thrown  over  tiie  shoulders 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole  body. 

Vancouver  thus  describes  the  dress  of  a  chief  at 
Lynn  Canal.  His  "external  robe  was  a  very  fine 
large  garment,  that  reached  from  his  neck  down  to  his 
heels,  made  of  wool  from  the  mountain  sheep,  neatly 
variegated  with  several  colors,  and  edged  aiui  other- 
wise decorated  with  little  tufts  or  frogs  of  woollen 
yam,  dyed  of  various  colors.  His  head-dress  was 
made  of  wood,  much  resembling  in  its  shape  a  crown, 
adorned  with  bright  copper  and  brass  plates,  from 
whence  hung  a  number  of  tails  or  streamers,  composed 
of  wool  and  fur,  wrought  together,  dved  of  various 
colors,  and  each  terminating  in  a  whole  ermine  skin. 
The  whole  exhibited  a  magnificent  appearance,  and 
indicated  a  taste  for  dress  and  ornament  that  we  had 
not  supposed  the  natives  of  these  regions  to  possess." 

The  men  make  a  wooden  mask,  which  rests  on  a 
neck-piece,  very  ingeniously  carved,  and  painted  in 
colors,  so  as  to  represent  the  head  of  some  bird  or 
beast  or  mythological  being.  This  was  formerly  worn 
in  battle,  probaoly,  as  La  P^rouse  suggests,  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  enemies,  but  is  now 
used  only  on  festive  occasions.  ^^^ 

A  small  hat  of  roots  and  bark  woven  in  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  cone,  ornamented  with  painted  figures 

1^  '  Die  Mliimertracht  xmtencheidet  sich  in  Kichts  von  der  der  Weiber; 
■ie  besteht  namlich  ans  einem  bis  zu  den  Knieen  gehenden  Uemde.'  Holm- 
herff,  EUtn,  Skiz.,  p.  18.  Some  of  their  blankets  'are  so  ooriouslj  worked  on 
one  side  with  the  fur  of  the  sea-otter  that  they  appear  as  if  lined  with  it.' 
'Some  dress  themselves  in  short  pantaloons.'  Liaianakff^M  Voy,,  p.  238.  'Las 
mugeres  risten  honestamente  una  especie  de  ttinica  interior  de  piel  sobada,* 
8uSl  y  Jfexkxma,  Vitige,  p.  czvii.  <Se  vestian  las  mufferes  tunicas  de  pielos 
ajnstadas  al  cuerpo  con  orazaletes  de  oobre  o  hierro.  Perez,  Nav.,  Mo.,  p. 
15.  '  Usual  dothmg  consists  of  a  little  apron.'  Kotzefme*8  New  Voy.,  vol.,  ii., 
p.  49.     'Their  feet  are  always  bare.'  Langsdorff^a  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  114, 
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and  pictures  of  animals,  is  worn  by  both  sexes."*  Or- 
dinarily,.however,  the  men  wear  nothing  on  the  head; 
their  thick  hair,  greased  and  covered  with  ochre  and 
birds'  down,  forming  a  sufficient  covering.  The  hat  is 
designed  especially  for  rainy  weather,  as  a  protection 
to  the  elaborately  dressed  hair."*  Besides  their  every- 
day dress  they  have  a  fantastic  costume  for  tribal 
holidays. 

For  their  winter  habitations,  a  little  back  from  the 
ocean,  the  Thlinkeets  build  substantial  houses  of  plank 
or  logs,  sometimes  of  sufficient  strength  to  serve  as  a 
fortress.  They  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  the 
base  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  parallelogram,  the  roof 
of  poles  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and 
covered  with  bark.  The  entrance  is  by  a  small  side 
door.  The  fire,  which  is  usually  kept  burning  night 
and  day,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  room ;  over  it  is  a 
smoke-hole  of  unusual  size,  and  round  the  sides  of  the 
room  are  apartments  or  dens  which  are  used  as  store- 
houses, sweat-houses,  and  private  family  rooms.  The 
main  room  is  very  public  and  very  filthy.^^     Summer 

1^  <  UsaiL  sombreros  de  la  corteza  interior  del  pino  en  forma  de  cono  tron- 
cado.*  StUil y  Mexkana,  Viage,  p.  cxvii.  Their  wooden  masks  'are  so  thick 
that  a  mnsket-ball,  fired  at  a  moderate  distance,  can  hardly  penetrate  them.' 
lAsianskfs  Voy,,  p.  150. 

^ Pluck  out  their  beard.  Lanaadorf*8  Toy.,  pt.  ii,  p.  112.  'Ha  ont  de 
la  barbe,  moins  k  la  v^ritd  que  les  Europeens,  maia  assez  cependantpour  qu'il 
soit  impossible  d*en  douter.  La  Pdrotise,  Voy,,  torn.  ii>»  P*  229.  'The  women 
in  general  are  hair-dressers  for  their  husbands.'  PorUdxa  Vcy,^  p.  290. 

^^ '  Der  Eingang,  ziemlich  hoch  von  der  Erde,  besteht  aus  einem  kleincn 
runden  Iioche.'  Holmberg,  Ethn.  Shiz,,  p.  25.  '11b  se  construisent  des  mais- 
ons  do  bois  ou  de'terre  pour  ITiiver.*  Laplace^  Circumnav.,  voL  vi,  p.  87.  *  The 
barabaras  of  the  Sitcan  people  are  of  a  square  form,  and  spacious.  The  sides 
are  of  planks;  and  the  roof  resembles  that  of  a  Kussian  house.'  Limoisky^a 
Voy.,  p.  239.  'Habitan  estos  Indies  en  chozaa  d  rancherias  de  tablas  muy 
desabngadas.'  8utU  y  Mexkana,  Viage,  p.  czvi  At  Sitka  the  roof  '  rests  upon 
ten  or  twelve  thick  poets  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  sides  of  the  house 
are  composed  of  broad,  thick  planks  fastened  to  the  same  posts.'  Lang9dorf*i 
y^oy.,  pt.  iL,  p.  129.  '  Dans  fint^rieur  des  terres,  des  habitations  bien  con- 
struites,  spacieuses  et  commodes.'  Marchand,  Voy.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  74.  '  Shanties 
on  a  large  scale.'  Whyvvper's  Akuka,  p.  100.  'Their  huts  are  made  of  a  few 
boards,  which  they  take  away  with  them  when  they  go  to  their  winter  quar- 
ters. It  is  very  surprising  to  see  how  well  thev  will  shape  their  boards  with 
the  shocking  tools  they  employ;  some  of  them  beinff  full  10  feet  long,  2^  feet 
broad,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  thick.'  Porthck^B  Voy,,  p.  292.  'Hiffh, 
lar^e,  and  roomy,  built  of  wood,  with  the  hearth  in  the  middle,  and  the  sides 
divided  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are  families  living  under  the 
roof.'  Richardson's  Jour.^  voL  L,  p.  410.  *Lebt  in  Schoppen  aus  Balken 
gebaut,  wo  an  dea  Seiten  fttr  jede Tamilie  besondere  Platze  abgetheilt  sind, 
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•  huts  are  light,  portable  buildings,  thrown  up  during 
hunting  excursions  m  the  interior,  or  on  the  sea-beach 
iu  the  fishing  season.  A  frame  is  made  of  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  supporting  a  roof,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  bark,  or  with  green  or  dry  branches,  and 
skins  or  bark  over  alL  The  door  is  closed  by  bark  or 
a  curtain  of  skins.  Each  hut  18  the  rendezvous  for  a 
small  colony,  frequently  covering  twenty  or  thirty 
persons,  all  under  the  direction  of  one  chief.^^ 

The  food  of  the  Thlinkeets  is  derived  principally 
from  the  ocean,  and  consists  of  fish,  mussels,  sea- 
weeds, and  in  fact  whatever  is  left  upon  the  beach  by 
the  ebbing  tide — ^which  at  Sitka  rises  and  falls  eigh- 
teen feet  twice  a  day — or  can  be  caught  by  artificial 
meana  Holmbei^  says  that  all  but  the  Yakutats 
hate  whale  as  the  Jews  hate  pork.  Roots,  grasses, 
berries,  and  snails  are  among  their  summer  luxuries. 
They  chew  a  certain  plant  as  some  chew  tobacco, 
mixing  with  it  lime  to  give  it  a  stronger  efiect,"^  and 

in  der  Mitte  aber  Fener  fUr  alle  zusammen  angemacht  wircL  So  pflegen 
gemeiniglich  2  bis  6  Familien  eine  eixudge  Scheune  einzanehmen.'  Boer  s  Ethn. 
«.  8icU.yy.  97. 

^^  '  Vmgt-cmq  pieds  de  lon^  sur  qniiize  k  yinfft  pieds  de  large. '  La  P^rouae, 
Voy.,  torn,  n.,  p.  2120.  'Roof  m  the  whole  with  the  bark  of  trees.'  Koizehue^a 
New  Vop,,  YoL  ii.,  p.  53.  *  Las  casas  en  qne  estoe  habitan  en  laa  playas  son 
de  poca  consideracion  y  ninffona  Bubsistencia. '  Bodega  y  Quadra^  Nov.,  MS., 
p.  49.  *A  few  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  without  order  or  regularity.' 
Dixo9L8  Voy.,  p.  172.  'Oeb&ude  beateht  ana  lansen,  sorgfiQti^  behauenen 
Brettem,  die  luirtenhansartig  tlber  einander  gestefit,  an  ^Ireichen  in  die 
Erde  gesteckten  Stangen  befestigt,  recht  eigentlich  eia  hulzernes  Zelb  bilden. 
£s  hat  die  Form  einer  liUiglichen  Barake  mit  zwei  Giebeln.'  KiUlitz,  Beiae,  voL 
i.,  pp.  220,  221. 

^'  All  kinds  of  fish;  '  such  as  salmon,  mussels,  and  various  other  shell-fish, 
sea-otters,  seals,  and  porpoises;  the  blubber  of  the  porpoise  the^  are  remark- 
ably fond  of,  and  indeed  the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  comes  m  their  way.' 
Portiocl^a  Voy.,  p.  290.  '  Vom  Meere,  an  dessen  Ufem  sie  sich  stets  ansiedem, 
erhalten  sie  ihre  hauptsachliehste  Kahrung;  einige  Wurzeln,  Grilser  u.  Beer- 
en  gehoren  nur  zu  den  Leckerbissen  des  Sommers.'  Holmberg,  Etkru  Shz.,  p. 
22.  Cakes  made  of  bark  of  spruce-fir,  mixed  with  roots,  berries,  and  irain- 
oiL  For  salt  they  use  sea-water.  Kever  eat  whale-fat.  Langadmffa  Voy,, 
pt.  iL,  p.  131.  At  Sitka»  summer  food  consists  of  berries,  fresh  fish,  and 
flesh  of  amphibious  animals.  Winter  food,  of  dried  salmon,  train-oil,  and 
the  spawn  of  fish,  especially  herrings.  Lmanst/f'a  Voy.,  p.  239.  'Sua  ali- 
mentos  se  reducen  &  pescado  cocido  6  asado  ya  Irasco  6  ya  seco,  varias  hicr- 
bas  y  raizes.'  Bodega  y  Quadra,  Nav.^  MS.,  p.  50.  They  chew  '  a  plant  which 
appears  to  be  a  species  of  tobacco.  Dixon  a  Voy,,  p.  175.  'Sont  couverts 
de  vermine;  ils  font  une  chasse  assidue  k  ces  animaux  devorans,  mais  pour  les 
devorer  eux-mdmes.'  Marchand,  Voy,,  tom.  ii.,  p.  52.  *Taglicho  Nalirung 
der  £inwohner — ^nind  haupsachtlich  Fische,  doch  iiiiufig  auch  MoUuskne  una 
Echiaodermen.'  KiUliiz,  Beiae^  vol.  i.,  p.  222. 
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drink  whale-oil  as  a  European  drinks  beer.  Prefer- 
ring their  food  cooked,  they  put  it  in  a  tight  wicker 
basket,  pouring  in  water,  and  throwing  in  heated 
stones,  until  the  food  is  boiled^^  For  winter,  they 
dry  large  quantities  of  herring,  roes,  and  the  flesh  of 
animals. 

For  catching  fish,*they  stake  the  rivers,  and  also 
use  a  hook  and  line;  one  fisherman  casting  from  his 
canoe  ten  or  fifteen  Hnes,  with  bladders  for  floats. 
For  herring,  they  fasten  to  the  end  of  a  pole  four  or 
five  pointed  bones,  and  with  this  instrument  strike 
into  a  shoal,  spearing  a  fish  on  every  point.  They 
sometimes  make  the  same  instrument  in  the  shape  of 
a  rake,  and  transfix  the  fish  with  the  teeth.  The 
Sitkas  catch  halibut  with  large,  wooden,  bone-pointed 
hooks.^» 

The  arms  of  the  Thlinkeets  denote  a  more  warlike 
people  than  any  we  have  hitherto  encountered. 
Bows  and  arrows ;  hatchets  of  flint,  and  of  a  hard 
green  stone  which  cuts  wood  so  smoothly  that  no 
marks  of  notches  are  left;  great  lances,  six  or  eight 
varas  in  length,  if  Bodega  y  Quadra  may  be  trusted, 
hardened  in  the  fire  or  pointed  with  copper,  or  later 
with   iron;   a  large,  broad,  double-ended  dagger,  or 

'^'Le  j^iflBoiL  frais  on  fam^,  les  cenU  s^chfa  de  poiason.'  Mcsrekamd, 
Voy.f  torn,  ii.,  p.  62.  'Is  BometiineB  cooked  upon  red-not  stones,  bat  more 
commonly  eaten  raw.'  Kotxdme^s  New  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53.  'Not  so  expert 
in  hunting  as  the  Alentians.  Their  principal  mode  is  that  of  shootang  the 
sea-animalB  as  they  lie  asleep.'  JMansky^s  Voy,,  p.  242.  They  boil  their 
viotaals  in  wooden  Tessels,  by  oonstantlv  putting  red-hoi  stones  into  the 
water.  PorUoch^s  Toy.,  p.  291.  '  Das  Kochen  eesehieht  jetst  in  eisemen  Kee- 
seln,  Yor  der  Bekanntscmaft  mit  den  Russen  auer  wurden  dam  ana  Wurxeln 
geflochtene  Korbe  angewandt.'  Hclmbergt  Ethn,  Sidz.,  ^.  23. 

^'To  their  fishing  lines,  bladders  are  fastened,  '  which  float  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  so  that  one  person  can  attend  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  lines.' 
Longsdorfa  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  134.  'Us  pdchent,  comme  nous,  en  harrant  les 
rivieres,  on  It  la  ligne.'  La  P^rmtte,  Voy.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  232.  '  For  taking  the 
spawn,  they  use  the  branches  of  the  i>ine-tree,  to  which  it  easily  adheres,  and 
on  which  it  is  afterward  dried.  It  is  then  put  into  baskets,  or  holes  pur- 
posely dug  in  the  ground,  till  wanted.'  Lisiaruky's  Voy,,  p.  239.  '  Su  comun 
alimento  es  el  salmon,  y  es  ingenioso  el  m^todo  que  tienen  de  pesoarle.' 
StUU  y  Mexicana,  Viage,  p.  cxviL  *  Their  lines  are  very  strong,  beinff  made 
of  the  sinews  or  intestines  of  animaU.'  Dixon's  Voy.,  p.  174.  'Die  Biesen- 
butte,  die  in  Sitcha  bisweilen  ein  Gewicht  von  10  bis  12  Pud  erreicht^  wird 
aus  der  Tiefe  mit  grossen  holzemen  Angeln,  die  mit  Widerhaken  aus  Eiaea 
oder  Knochen  versehen  sind,  herausgezogen.  Die  Angelschnur  besteht  aus 
an  einander  geknllpften  Fucusstangelo. '  Jlchnberfj^  Bthn,  SJeiz.,  p.  32. 
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knife — are  their  principal  weapons.  The  knife  is 
their  chief  implement  and  constant  companion.  The 
handle  is  nearer  one  end  than  the  other,  so  that  it 
had  a  long  blade  and  a  short  blade,  the  latter  being* 
one  quarter  the  length  of  the  former.  The  handle  is 
covered  with  leather,  and  a  strap  fastens  it  to  the 
hand  when  fighting.  Both  blades  have  leathern 
sheaths,  one  of  which  is  suspended  from  the  neck  by 
a  strap.  ^^ 

They  also  incase  almost  the  entire  body  in  a  wooden 
and  leathern  armor.  Their  helmets  hkve  curiously 
caryed  vigors,  with  grotesque  representations  of  beings 
natural  or  supernatural,  which,  when  brilliantly  or 
dismally  painted,  and  presented  with  proper  yells,  and 
brandishings  of  their  ever-glittering  knives,  are  sup- 
posed to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  their  enemies. 
They  make  a  breast-plate  of  wood,  and  an  arrow- 

Eroof  coat  of  thin  flexible  strips,  bound  with  strings 
ke  a  woman's  stays.^^ 
When  a  Thlinkeet  arms  for  war,  he  paints  his  face 

**" '  BowB  and  arrowB  were  formerly  their  only  weapona;  now,  besides  their 
■Qukets,  they  have  dMggera*  and  knives  half  a  yara  long.'  Kotodme's  New 
Ycy.,  Tol.  iL,  p.  56.  Their  weapons  wwe  bows,  arrows,  and  spears.  Dixon*s 
Voy.,  p.  67.  'Lear  lances  dont  I'ancienne  forme  n'est  pas  oonnue,  est  k 
present  oon^poe^  de  deux  pi^oes:  de  la  hampe,  longne  de  qninze  on  dixhnit 
pieds,  et  da  fer  qui  ne  le  c^de  en  rien  k  celui  de  la  hallebarae  de  parade  dont 
^toit  arm^  nn  Saisse  de  paroisse.'  Mardtand,  Voy.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  68.  Kniyes, 
seme  two  feet  long,  shaped  alnuMt  like  a  dagKor,  with  a  ridse  in  the  middle. 
Worn  in  skin  sheaths  hong  by  a  thong  to  the  neck  under  their  robe,  proba- 
bly used  only  as  weapons.  CwJ^a  Third  Tov.,  voL  ii.,  p. -373.  'Las  armas 
oienaivas  que  gBnaralmente  usan  son  las  flechas,  lanzas  de  seis  y  ocho  varas 
de  largo  con  lenguetas  de  fierro.'  Bodega  y  Quadra,  Nav,,  MS.,  p.  46.  '  The 
daggers  used  in  oattle  are  made  to  stab  with  either  end,  having  three,  four 
er  fiv^  inchee  above  the  hand  tapered  to  a  sharp  point;  but  the  upper  part  of 
&ose  used  in  the  Sound  and  River  is  excurvated.'  Porthck's  Koy.,  p.  261. 
'FrineipaUy  bows  and  arrows.'  Langadorf^e  Voy,,  pt.  ii.,  p.  13V  'Sus 
annas  ae  reducen  al  arco,  la  flecha  y  el  puAal  que  traen  siempre  consigo.' 
8utH  f  Mexhana,  Viage^  ]^.  czviL  *  Comme  nous  examinions  tr^sattentive- 
raoit  tons  ces  poignards^  ils  nous  firent  eigne  qu'ils  n'eu  faasaient  usage  que 
centre  les  ours  et  les  autres  b6tee  des  forSts.'  La  Pirouae,  Voy.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
172.  '  Ber  Dolch  ist  sehr  breit  und  hat  zwei  geschliffene  Bl&tter  auf  jcder 
Seite  des  Griffes,  das  obere  iedoch  nur  ein  Viertel  von  der  Lange  des  uuter- 
en.'  'Beide  Blotter  oder  Klingen  sind  mit  ledemen  Scheiden  versehen.' 
ffoimberg,  Elhn.  Hkkk,  p.  28. 

^'^ '  A  kind  of  jacket,  or  coat  of  mail,  made  of  thin  laths,  bound  together 
witii  sinews,  which  makes  it  quite  flexible,  though  so  close  as  not  to  adnut 
ananowor  dart*  Cook's  Third  Voy,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372.  'FUr  deu  Krieg  be- 
sitsen  die  Kaloechen  anch  von  Holz  gearbeitete  ochutzwaffen :  Bnistharniache, 
StormluMiben  und  seltsam  geschnitEte  Visire,  mit  grcUen  Farben  bemalte 
Fratsengesichter  danteUexL^ KUiUtz,  Jieise,  vol.  i.,  p.  216. 
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and  powders  his  hair  a  brilliant  red  He  then  orna- 
ments his  head  with  white  eagle-feathers,  a  token  of 
stern  vindictive  determination.  During  war  they 
pitch  their  camp  in  strong  positions,  and  place  the 
women  on  guard.  Trial  by  combat  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to,  not  only  to  determine  private  disputes,  but 
to  settle  quarrels  between  petty  tribes.  In  the  latter 
case,  each  side  chooses  a  champion,  the  warriors  place 
themselves  in  battle  array,  the  combatants  armed  with 
their  favorite  weapon,  the  dagger,  and  well  armored, 
step  forth  and  engage  in  fight;  while  the  people  on 
either  side  engage  in  song  and  dance  during  the  com- 
bat. Wrangell  and  Laplace  assert  that  brave  war- 
riors killed  m  battle  are  devoured  by  the  conquerors, 
in  the  belief  that  the  bravery  of  the  victim  thereby 
enters  into  the  nature  of  the  partaker.^** 

Coming  from  the  north,  the  Thlinkeets  are  the  first 
people  of  the  coast  who  use  wooden  boats.  They  are 
made  from  a  single  trunk;  the  smaller  ones  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  to  carry  from  ten  to  twelve  persons ; 
and  the  larger  ones,  or  war  canoes,  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty feet  long;  these  will  carry  forty  or  fifty  persons. 
They  have  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  beam; 
are  sharp  fore  and  aft,  and  have  the  bow  and  stem 
raised,  the  former  rather  more  than  the  latter.  Being 
very  light  and  well  modelled,  they  can  be  handled 
with  ease  and  celerity.  Their  paddles  are  about  four 
feet  in  length,  with  crutch-like  handles  and  wide, 
shovel-shaped  blades.  Boats  as  well  as  paddles  are 
ornamented  with  painted  figures,  and  the  family  coat- 
of-arms.  Bodega  y  Quadra,  in  contradiction  to  all 
other  authorities,  describes  these  canoes  as  being  built 
in  three  parts ;  with  one  hollowed  piece,  which  forms 
the  bottom  and  reaches  well  up  the  sides,  and  with 
two  side  planks.  Having  hollowed  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  to  the  required  depth,  the  Thlinkeet  builders  fill 

in  <They  never  attack  their  enemies  openly.'  Kotsnebue^B  New  Voy.,  voL  iL, 
p.  65.  *Les  ffuerriers  tu^  on  faits  prisonniers  k  la  guerre,  paasent  ^gale- 
ment  sous  la  dent  de  leurs  vainqueurs  qui,  en  d^vonmt  une  proie  aussi  dis- 
tinguee,  croient  y  puiser  de  nouvelles  forces,  une  nouvelle  ^neigie.'  Laiplact^ 
Circumnav.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  155. 
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it  with  water,  which  they  heat  with  hot  stones  to 
soften  the  wood,  and  in  this  state  bend  it  to  the  de- 
sired shape.  When  they  land,  they  draw  their  boats 
up  on  the  beach,  out  of  reach  of  the  tide,  and  take 
great  care  in  preserving  them.^** 

The  Thlinkeets  manifest  no  less  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  domestic  and  other  implements  than 
in  their  arms.  Rope  they  make  from  sea-weed,  water- 
tight baskets  and  mats  from  withes  and  grass;  and 
pipes,  bowls,  and  figures  from  a  dark  clay.  They  excel 
in  the  working  of  stone  and  copper,  making  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  rings;  they  can  also  forge  iron.  They 
spin  thread,  use  the  needle,  and  make  blankets  from 
the  white  native  wool.  They  exhibit  considerable  skill 
in  carving  and  painting,  ornamenting  the  fronts  of  their 
houses  with  heraldic  symbols,  and  allegorical  and  his- 
torical figures ;  while  in  front  of  the  principal  dwellings, 
and  on  their  canoes,  are  carved  parts  representing  the 
human  face,  the  heads  of  crows,  eagles,  sea-lions,  and 
bears.'**     La  Perouse  asserts  that,  except  in  agricul- 

^^'  Bien  hechas  de  nna  pieza  con  bq  falca  sobre  laa  bordas.'  Perez,  Nov,, 
MR.,  p.  17.  'On  n'est  pas  moins  ^tonn^  de  leur  stabilite:  malgr^  la  l^g^ret^ 
et  le  pen  de  largeur  de  la  coqae,  elles  n'ont  pas  besoin  d'etre  sofltenues  par 
des  buancien,  et  jamais  on  ne  lea  accouple.'  Marehand,  Voy,,  torn,  ii.,  p.  72. 
'Las  regularea  canoas  de  que  se  siiren  son  de  pino»  y  no  tienen  mas  capaci- 
dad  que  la  qne  basta  para  oontener  una  famiHa,  sin  embargo  que  las  hay  sn- 
mamente  grandes.'  Bodega  y  Quadra,  Nan.,  MS.,  p.  48.  'Rudely  excavated 
and  reduced  to  no  particular  shape,  but  each  end  has  the  resemblance  of  » 
batcher's  tray.'  Dixon* 9  Voy.,  p.  173.  'Their  canoes  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  the  lower  coast,  while  their  akin  "  baidarkes  "  (kyacks)  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  Norton  Sound  and  the  northern  coast.'  Whym'per'B  Alcuka,  p.  101. 
At  Cook's  Inlet,  '  their  canoes  are  sheathed  with  the  bark  of  trees. '  Lisiansk^s 
Voff.,  p.  188.  These  canoes  'were  made  from  a  solid  tree,  and  many  of  them 
speared  to  be  from  60  to  70  feet  in  length,  but  verynarrow,  being  no 
broader  than  the  tree  itselL'  Meare»*  Voy.,  p.  zzxviiL  'Their  boat  was  the 
body  of  a  large  pine-tree,  neatly  excavated,  and  tapered  away  toward  the 
ends,  until  they^  came  to  a  point,  and  the  fore-part  somewhat  higher  than 
the  after-part;  mdeed,  the  wnole  was  finished  in  a  neat  and  very  exact  man- 
ner.' PorHoeVs  Voy.,  p.  259. 

iM  <  Qq^  fait  beauooup  plus  de  progr^s  dans  les  arts  que  dans  la  morale.' 
La  P^rouae^  Voy.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  233.  Tminkeet  women  make  baskets  of  bark  of 
and  srasB,  that  will  hold  water.  Lang9dorff*9  Voy.,  pt.  ii,  p.  132.  They 
lerable  ideas  of  carving,  most  utensils  having  sculpturi 


some  animal.  PorUoek*s  Voy.,  p.  294.  'Gesi>eintiiTes,  ces  sculptures,  telles 
qu'eUes  sont^  on  en  voit  sur  tons  leurs  mebales.'  Marehand,  Vov.,  torn,  ii., 
p.  71.     'De  la  vivacidad  de  sn  genio  y  del  afecto  al  cambio  se  debe  iuferir 


son  bastantemente  laboriosos.'  Bodeaa  y  Quadra,  Nav.,  MS.,  p.  48.  'Tienen 
lana  blanca  cuja  especie  ignoraron.  Perez,  Nov.,  MS.,  p.  16.  'Masks  very 
ingenioosly  cut  in  wood,  and  painted  with  different  colors. '  A  rattle  '  very 
wdl  finished,  both  as  to  sculpture  and  painting.'  '  One  might  suppose  these 
productions  the  work  of  a  people  greatly  advanced  in  civilization.    i^uuzTvityV 
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tare,  which  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  them,  the 
Thlinkeets  were  further  advanced  in  industry  than 
the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Trade  is  carried  on  between  Europeans  and  the  in- 
terior Indians,  in  which  no  little  skUl  is  manifested. 
Every  article  which  they  purchase  undergoes  the 
closest  scrutiny,  and  every  slight  defect,  which  they 
are  sure  to  discover,  sends  down  the  price.  In  their 
commercial  intercourse  they  exhibit  the  utoiost  de- 
corum, and  conduct  their  negotiations  with  the  most 
becoming  dignity.  Nevertheless,  for  iron  and  beads 
they  willingly  part  with  anything  in  their  possession, 
even  their  children.  In  the  voyage  of  Bodega  y 
Quadra,  several  young  Thlinkeets  thus  became  the 
property  of  the  Spaniards,  as  the  author  piously  re- 
marks, for  purposes  of  conversion.  Sea-otter  skins 
circulate  in  place  of  money.  ^•^ 

The  office  of  chief  is  elective,  and  the  extent  of 
power  wielded  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  ruler. 
In  some,  this  authority  is  nominal;  others  become 
great  despots."*  Slaverv  was  practised  to  a  considera- 
ble extent;  and  not  only  all  prisoners  of  war  were 
slaves,  but  a  regular  slave-trade  was  carried  on  with 
the  south.  When  fir^t  known  to  the  Russians,  accord- 
ing to  Holmberg,  most  of  their  slaves  were  Flatheads 
from  Oregon.  Slaves  are  not  allowed  to  hold  prop- 
erty or  to  marry,  and  when  old  and  worthless  they 
are  killed.  Kotzebue  says  that  a  rich  man  **  purchases 
male  and  female  slaves,  who  must  labor  and  fish  for 

Voy.^  pp.  160,  241.  'Found  0ome  aquare  patches  of  ground  in  a  state  ol 
ooltivation,  producing  a  plant  that  appeaiea  to  be  a  species  of  tohaoco.'  Van- 
cataer's  Voy.,  yoL  iiL,  p.  256. 

^"^  *  The  skins  of  tiie  sea-otters  form  their  principal  wealth,  and  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  money.'  Koixebue's  New  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  p.  54.  'In  one  place  they 
discoTered  a  considerable  hoard  of  woollen  doth,  and  as  much  dned  fish  as 
would  have  loaded  150  bidarkas.'  Litiansky't  Voy.,  p.  160. 

^'* '  Le  Oouvemement  des  Tchinkitftneens  paroftroit  done  se  rapprocher 
du  Gouyemenient  patriaxchaL'  Marehand,  Voy,,  torn.  iL,  p.  83.  'Ue  su  go- 
biemo  pensamos  cuando  mas,  oiendo  el  modo  de  someterse  i  algunos  viejos, 
seria  olig&rhico.'  Bodega y  (Quadra,  I^av.,  MS.,  p.  50.  'Though  the  toyons 
hare  power  over  their  subjects,  it  is  a  very  limited  power,  unless  when  an 
individual  of  extraordinary  abilities  starts  up,  who  is  sure  to  rule  despotically.* 
lAdanahjfB  Voy,,  p.  243.  'Chaque  famille  semble  vivre  d*une  mani^re  isolto 
et  avoir  un  regime  particulier.'  La  Pirome,  Voy,,  torn,  iv.,  p.  61.  'Oes  Con- 
seils  composes  des  vieillards.'  Laplace,  Circumnav.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  165. 
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him,  and  strengthen  his  force  when  he  is  engi^ed  in 
warfare.  The  slaves  are  prisoners  of  war,  and  their 
descendMits;  the  master's  power  over  them  is  un- 
limited, and  he  even  puts  them  to  death  without  scruple. 
When  the  master  dies,  two  slaves  are  murdered  on 
his  grave  that  he  may  not  want  attendance  in  the 
other  world;  these  are  chosen  long  before  the  event 
occurs,  but  meet  the  destiny  that  awaits  them  very 
philosophically."  Simpson  estimates  the  slaves  to  be 
one  third  of  the  entire  population.  Interior  tribes 
enslave  their  prisoners  of  war,  but,  unlike  the  coast 
tribes,  they  have  no  hereditary  slavery,  nor  systematic 
traffic  in  slaves. 

With  the  superior  activitjr  and  intelligence  of  the 
Thlinkeets,  social  castes  begm  to  appear.  Besides  an 
hereditary  nobility,  from  which  class  all  chiefs  are 
chosen,  the  whole  nation  is  separated  into  two  great 
divisions  or  clans,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Wolf,  and 
the  other  the  Raven.  Upon  their  houses,  boats,  robes, 
shields,  and  wherever  else  they  can  find  a  place  for  it, 
they  paint  or  carve  their  crest,  an  heraldic  device  of 
the  beast  or  the  bird  designating  the  clan  to  which  the 
owner  belongs.  The  Eaven  trunk  is  again  divided  into 
subclans,  called  the  Frog,  the  Goose,  the  Sea-lion,  the 
Owl,  and  the  Salmon.  The  Wolf  family  comprises  the 
Bear,  Eagle,  Dolphin,  Shark,  and  Alca.  In  this  clan- 
ship, some  singular  social  features  present  themselves. 
People  are  at  once  thrust  widely  apart,  and  yet  drawn 
t(^ether.  Tribes  of  the  same  clan  may  not  war  on 
each  other,  but  at  the  same  time  members  of  the 
same  clan  may  not  marry  with  each  other.  Thus 
the  young  Wolf  warrior  must  seek  his  mate  among 
the  Ravens,  and,  while  celebrating  his  nuptials  one 
day,  he  may  be  called  upon  the  next  to  fight  his 
father-in-law  over  some  hereditary  feud.  Obviously, 
this  singular  social  fancy  tends  greatly  to  keep  the 
various  tribes  of  the  nation  at  peace. ^^ 

if7  Xribes  are  diBtin^ished  by  the  color  and  chAiucter  of  their  paint.  Kot- 
ZfAve's  yew  Voy.,  voL  li.,  p.  61.  Tliey  'are  divided  into  tribes;  the  principal 
of  which  assume  to  themselves  titles  of  distinction,  from  the  names  of  the 
animaU  they  prefer;  as  the  tribe  of  the  bear,  of  tiie  eagle,  etc.     Tlie  tribe  of 
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Although  the  Thlinkeet  women  impose  upon  them- 
selves the  most  painful  and  rigorous  social  laws,  then? 
are  few  savage  nations  in  which  the  sex  have  greater 
influence  or  command  greater  respect  Whether  it 
be  the  superiority  of  their  intellects,  their  success  in 
rendering  their  hideous  charms  available,  or  the  cruel 
penances  imposed  upon  womanhood,  the  truth  is  that 
not  only  old  men,  but  old  women,  are  respected.  In 
fact,  a  remarkably  old  and  ugly  crone  is  accounted 
almost  above  nature — a  sorceress.  One  cause  of  this 
is  that  they  are  much  more  modest  and  chaste  than 
their  northern  sisters. ^^  As  a  rule,  a  man  has  but 
one  wife;  more,  however,  being  allowable.  A  chief 
of  the  Nass  tribe  is  said  to  have  had  forty. 

A  young  girl  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity  is 
deemed  unclean;  and  everything  she  comes  in  con- 
tact with  or  looks  upon,  even  the  clear  sky  or  pure 
water,  is  thereby  rendered  unpropitious  to  man.  She 
is  therefore  thrust  from  the  society  of  her  fellows, 
and  confined  in  a  dark  den  as  a  being  unfit  for  the 
sun  to  shine  upon.  There  she  is  kept  sometimes  for  a 
whole  year.  Langsdorff  suggests  that  it  may  be  dur- 
ing this  period  of  confinement  that  the  foundation  of 
her  influence  is  laid ;  that  in  modest  reserve  and  medi- 
tation her  character  is  strengthened,  and  she  comes 
forth  claused  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  This  infamous 
ordeal,  coming  at  a  most  critical  period,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  baptism  of  the  block,  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  her  character. 

It  is  a  singular  idea  that  they  have  of  uncleanness. 

the  wolf  are  called  CoquontanSf  and  have  many  privileges  over  the  other 
tribes.'  Lisiaruky's  Voy,,  pp.  238,  242. 

168  I  r£^Q  women  possess  a  predominant  influence,  and  acknowledged  supe- 
riority over  the  other  sex.'  Mearea*  Voy.,  p.  323.  'Parmi  eoz  les  femmes 
joossient  d'une  certaine  consideration.'  Laplace,  Circumnav,,  torn,  vi,  p.  87. 
They  treat  their  wives  and  children  with  mnch  affection  and  tenderness,  and 
the  women  keep  the  treasures.  Porllock^s  Voy,,  p.  290.  The  Kalush  'finds 
his  filthy  countrywomen  with  their  lip-troughs  so  charming  that  they  often 
awaken  in  him  the  most  vehement  passion.*  Koteebw*8  ifew  Voy.,  voL  ii, 
p.  66.  '  It  is  certain  that  industry,  reserve,  modesty,  and  conjugal  fidelity, 
ViTfi  the  general  characteristics  of  the  female  sex  among  these  i>eople.'  Langs- 
dorff's  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  133.  '  Quoilqu'elles  vivent  sous  la  domiiiation  d'hom- 
mes  tr^s-f eroces,  je  n'ai  pas  vu  qu'elles  en  fussent  trait^es  d'une  mani^re  anssi 
harbare  que  le  pr^tendent  la  plupart  des  voyageurs.'  La  P6rou$e,  Voy,,  torn, 
iv.,  p.  61. 
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During  all  this  time,  according  to  Holmberg,  only  the 
girl's  mother  approaches  her,  and  that  only  to  place 
food  within  her  reach.  There  she  Ues,  wallowing  in 
her  filth,  scarcely  able  to  move.  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble that  human  beings  can  bring  themselves  so  to  dis- 
tort nature.  To  this  singular  custom,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  block,  female  slaves  do  not  conform.  After  the 
girFs  immurement  is  over,  if  her  parents  are  wealthy, 
her  old  clothing  is  destroyed,  she  is  washed  and  dressed 
anew,  and  a  grand  feast  given  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion.^^  The  natural  sufferings  of  mothers  during  con- 
finement are  also  i^gravated  by  custom.  At  this  time 
they,  too,  are  considered  unclean,  and  must  withdraw 
into  the  forest  or  fields,  away  from  all  others,  and 
take  care  of  themselves  and  their  offspring.  After 
the  birth  of  a  child,  the  mother  is  locked  up  in  a  shed 
for  ten  days. 

A  marris^e  ceremony  consists  in  the  assembUng  of 
friends  and  distribution  of  presents.  A  newly  married 
pair  must  fast  for  two  days  thereafter,  in  order  to 
insure  domestic  felicity.  After  the  expiration  of  that 
time  they  are  permitted  to  partake  of  a  Uttle  food, 
when  a  second  two  days'  fast  is  added,  after  which 
they  are  allowed  to  come  together  for  the  first  time ; 
but  the  mysteries  of  wedlock  are  not  fully  unfolded  to 
them  until  four  weeks  after  marriage. 

Very  little  is  said  by  travellers  regarding  the  bath- 
houses of  the  Thlinkeets,  but  I  do  not  infer  that  they 
used  them  less  than  their  neighbors.  In  fact,  notwith- 
standing their  filth,  purgations  and  purifications  are 
commenced  at  an  early  age.  As  soon  as  an  infant  is 
bom,  and  before  it  has  tasted  food,  whatever  is  in  the 
stomach  must  be  squeezed  out.  Mothers  nurse  their 
children  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  years.  When  the 
child  is  able  to  leave  its  cradle,  it  is  bathed  in  the 
ocean  every  day  without  regard  to  season,  and  this 
custom  is  kept  up  by  both  sexes  through  life.  Those 
that  survive  the  first  year  of  filth,  and  the  succeeding 

ifli  <  Weddings  are  celebrated  merely  by  a  feast,  given  to  the  relatiyes  of 
tbe  bride.'  Kobultmt's  New  Voy,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57. 
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years  of  applied  ice-water  and  exposure,  are  very 
justly  held  to  be  well  toughened. 

The  Thlinkeet  child  is  frequently  given  two  names, 
one  from  the  father's  side  and  one  from  the  mothers; 
and  when  a  son  becomes  more  famous  than  his  father, 
the  latter  drops  his  own  name,  and  is  known  only  as 
the  father  of  his  son.  Their  habits  of  life  are  regular. 
In  summer,  at  early  dawn  they  put  out  to  sea  in  their 
boats,  or  seek  for  food  upon  the  beach,  returning 
before  noon  for  their  first  meal.  A  second  one  is 
taken  just  before  night.  The  work  is  not  unequally 
divided  between  the  sexes,  and  the  division  is  based 
upon  the  economical  principles  of  civilized  communi- 
ties. The  men  rarely  conclude  a  bargain  without 
consulting  their  wives. 

Marchand  draws  a  revolting  picture  of  their  treat- 
ment of  infants.  The  little  bodies  are  so  excoriated 
by  fermented  filth,  and  so  scarred  by  their  cradle,  that 
they  carry  the  marks  to  the  grave.  No  wonder  that 
when  they  grow  up  they  are  msensible  to  pain.  Nor 
are  the  mothers  especially  given  to  personal  cleanliness 
and  decorum/' ° 

Music,  as  well  as  the  arts,  is  cultivated  by  the 
Thlinkeets,  and  if  we  may  believe  Marchand,  ranks 
with  them  as  a  social  institution.  "At  fixed  times,*' 
he  says,  **  evening  and  morning,  they  sing  in  chorus, 
.every  one  takes  part  in  the  concert,  and  from  the 
pensive  air  which  they  assume  while  singing,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  song  had  some  deep  interest 
for  them."  The  men  do  the  dancing,  while  the  women, 
who  are  rather  given  to  fatness  and  flaccidity,  accom- 
pany them  with  song  and  tambourine. ^'^ 

i7« « Ha  ne  8*ecartent  jamais  de  deux  pas  ponr  aucun  besoin;  ils  ne  oher- 
dient  dans  ces  occasions  ni  Tombre  ni  le  myst^re;  ils  continuent  la  convena- 
tion  qu'ils  ont  oommencee,  comme  s'ils  n'avaient  pas  iin  instant  h  perd  e;  et 
lorsqne  c'est  pendant  le  repas,  ils  reprennent  leur  place,  dont  ils  n'ont  jamais 
et^  eloiffnes  (Tune  toise.*  La  PirouAt,  Voy.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  221. 

"^  *0nt  un  gotlt  d6cid^  pour  le  chant.'  Afarehand,  Voy.,  torn.  iL,  p.  76. 
'  The  women  sit  upon  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  some  paces  from  the  dancers, 
and  sing  a  not  inharmonious  melody,  which  supplies  the  place  of  music.' 
Langsdorff^a  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  114.  'They  dance  and  sins  continually.'  Liai- 
atuky*8  Voy.^  p.  240.  Besides  the  tambourine,  Captain  fielcher  saw  a  Casta- 
net and  '  a  new  musical  instrument,  composed  of  three  hoops,  with  a  cross 
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Their  principal  gambliDg  game  is  played  with  thirty 
small  sticks,  of  various  colors,  and  called  by  divers 
names,  as  the  crab,  the  whale,  and  the  duck.  The 
player  shuflBiea  together  all  the  sticks,  then  counting 
out  seven,  he  hides  them  under  a  bunch  of  moss, 
keeping  the  remainder  covered  at  the  same  time. 
The  game  is  to  guess  in  which  pile  is  the  whale,  and 
the  crab,  and  the  duck.  During  the  progress  of  the 
game,  they  present  a  perfect  picture  of  melancholic 
stoicism.^^* 

The  Thlinkeets  bum  their  dead.  An  exception  is 
made  when  the  deceased  is  a  shamdn  or  a  slave ;  the 
body  of  the  former  is  preserved,  after  having  been 
wrapped  in  furs,  in  a  large  wooden  sarcophagus;  and 
the  latter  is  thrown  out  into  the  ocean  or  anywhere, 
hke  a  beast.  The  ashes  of  the  burned  Thlinkeet  are 
carefully  collected  in  a  box  covered  with  hieroglyphic 
figures,  and  placed  upon  four  posts.  The  head  of  a 
warrior  killed  in  battle  is  cut  off  before  the  body  is 
burned,  and  placed  in  a  box  supported  by  two  poles 
over  the  box  that  holds  his  ashes. ^'*  Some  tribes  pre- 
serve the  bodies  of  those  who  die  during  the  winter, 
until  forced  to  get  rid  of  them  by  the  warmer  weather 
of  spring.  Their  grandest  feasts  are  for  the  dead. 
Besides  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  a  festival,  the  hold  an  annual  'elevation  of  the 
dead,'  at  which  times  they  erect  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  their  departed. 

in  the  centre,  the  circomference  being  closely  strong  with  the  beaks  of  the 
Alca  arctica.'  Vcy.,  vol.  i,,  p.  103. 

171  <  Xhey  lose  at  this  game  all  their  possessions^  and  even  their  wives  and 
children,  who  then  become  the  property  of  the  winner.'  KatT/ebu^s  New  Voy., 
vol.  iL,  p.  62.  *Ce  jen  les  rend  tristes  et  serienx.'  La  P^rouae,  Voi/.,  torn. 
ii,  p.  235. 

'•*  Upon  one  tomb,  *  f omaba  nna  figura  srande  y  horrorosa  que  tenia 
entre  sos  gazras  una  caxa.'  Sutily  Mexicana,  Viage^-p.  cxviii  'The  box  is 
frequently  decorated  with  two  or  three  rows  of  small  shells.*  Dixon  8  Voy,^ 
n.  176.  *The  dead  are  burned,  and  their  ashes  preserved  in  small  wooden 
boxes,  in  buildings  appropriated  to  that  pnrpose.*  Kotzetme*8  Neto  Voy., 
voL  iL,  p.  57.  *Noa  voyageurs  rencontrferent  aussi  un  morai  qui  leur  prouva 
que  ces  Indiens  ^taient  dams  I'usage  de  brtiler  les  morts  et  d'en  conserver  la 
tdte.'  La  P^rouse,  Fby.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  205.  'On  the  death  of  a  toyon,  or  other 
djstingaished  person,  one  of  his  slaves  is  deprived  of  life,  and  burned  with 
him.'  Limaneiky^s  Fo^.,  p.  241. 
VOL.L    8 
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The  shamans  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  medici- 
nal properties  of  herbs,  but  the  healing  of  the  body 
does  not  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  their  voca- 
tion as  do  their  dealings  with  supernatural  powers. 

To  sum  up  the  character  of  the  Thlinkeets,  they 
may  be  called  bold,  brave,  shrewd,  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, lovers  of  art  and  music,  respectful  to  women 
and  the  aged;  yet  extremely  cruel,  scalping  and  maim- 
ing their  prisoners  out  of  pure  wantonness,  thievish, 
lying,  and  inveterate  gamblers.  In  short,  they  possess 
most  of  the  virtues  and  vices  incident  to  savagism. 

The  TiNNEH,  the  fifth  and  last  division  of  our  Hy- 
perborean group,  occupy  the  'Great  Lone  Land,'  be- 
tween Hudson  Bay  and  the  conterminous  nations 
already  described;  a  land  greater  than  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  and  more  'lone,'  excepting  absolute 
deserts,  than  anj  part  of  America.  White  men  there 
are  scared v  any;  wild  men  and  wild  beasts  there  are 
few ;  few  dense  forests,  and  little  vegetation,  although 
the  grassy  savannahs  sustain  droves  of  deer,  buffalo, 
and  other  animals.  The  Tinneh  are,  next  to  the 
Eskimos,  the  most  northern  people  of  the  continent. 
They  inhabit  the  unexplored  regions  of  Central  Alaska, 
and  thence  extend  eastward,  their  area  widening 
toward  the  south  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Within  their  domain,  from  the  north-west  to  the  south- 
east, may  be  drawn  a  straight  line  measuring  over  four 
thousand  miles  in  length. 

The  Tinneh,^^*  may  be  divided  into  four  great  fami- 
lies of  nations;  namely,  the  ChepewyanSy  or  Atha- 
bascas,  living  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  Tdcullies,  or  Carriers,  of  New  Cale- 
donia or  North-western  British  America ;  the  Kutchins, 
occupying  both  banks  of  the  upper  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries,  from  near  its  mouth  to  the  Mackenzie 

"♦Called  by  Gallatin,  in  Am,  AnHq.  8oc.,  TrangaeL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17,  ^«a- 
90960,  the  name  '  first  given  to  the  central  part  of  the  oonntry  the^  inhabit.' 
Sir  Jolm  Richardson,  Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1,  calls  them  *Xinn^  or  'Dfcmn^,  Ath- 
abaacans  or  Chepewyans.'  'They  style  themaelvea  generally  Dtnneh  men, 
or  Indians/  Franklitifs  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  241. 
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River;  and  the  Kenaiy  inhabiting  the  interior  from 
the  lower  Yukon  to  Copper  River. 

The  Chepewyan  family  is  composed  of  the  Northern 
Indians,  so  called  by  the  fur-hunters  at  Fort  Churchill 
as  lying  along  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  directly  to 
their  north;  the  Copper  Indians,  on  Coppermine 
River;  the  Horn  Mountain  and  Beaver  Indians, 
farther  to  the  west;  the  Strong-bows,  Dog-ribs,  Hares, 
Red-knives,  Sheep,  Sarsis,  Brushwood,  Nagailer,  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
and  Rocky  Mountains."^ 

The  TacuUy  ^^*  nation  is  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
petty  tribes,  to  which  different  travellers  give  different 
names  according  to  fancy.  Among  them  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Talkotins  and  Chilkotins,  Nateote- 
tains  and  Sicannis,  of  the  upper  branches  of  Fraser 
River  and  vicinity.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
however,  to  treat  them  as  one  nation. 

The  Kutchins,^^^  a  large  and  powerful  nation,  are 
composed  of  the  following  tribes.  Commencing  at 
the  Mackenzie  River,  near  its  mouth,  and  extending 
westward  across  the  mountains  to  and  down  the 
Yukon;  the  Loucheux  or  Quarrellers,  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River ;  the  Vanta  Kutchin,  Natche  Kutchin, 
and  Yukuth  Kutchin,  of  Porcupine  River  and  neigh- 
borhood; the  Tutchone  Kutchin,  Han  Kutchin,  Kut- 
cha  Kutchin,  Gens  de  Bouleau,  Gens  de  Milieu,  Tenan 
Kutchin,  Nuclukayettes,  and  Newicarguts,  of  the 
Yukon  River.  Their  strip  of  territory  is  from  one 
hundred   to  one  hundred  and   fifty  miles  in   width, 

^^  Skkardton^s  Jomr.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-33. 

V  *  x,es  Indieus  de  la  odte  ou  de  la  Nouvelle  Caledonie,  lea  Tokalis,  les 
Chargeais  (Carriers)  les  Schoiiohouaps,  lea  Atnas,  appartiennent  toua  k  la 
nation  des  GbipeonaSaiifi  dont.  la  langne  est  en  usage  dans  le  nord  du  Conti> 
neDt  jiuiqii'  k  la  bale  d^Hadaon  et  It  la  Mer  Polaire.'  Mqfras,  Meplor.,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  337. 

^^  Are  'known  nnder  the  names  of  Lowhtux^  DigotJd,  and  Kuishin.^  La- 
^kam'a  Nat,  Bacea,  p.  292.  'They  are  called  De^thee  Dinees,  or  the  Quar- 
rellerM,*  Madeenzie'a  Vcy.,  p.  51.  *0n  Peel's  River  they  name  themselves 
Katckm,  the  final  n  being  nasal  and  faintly  pronounced.'  Rkhardmn's  Jour.^ 
voL  i,  p.  378.  They  are  also  called  Tyhotkee-dinneh,  Louchenx  or  Quarrel- 
krs.  FramkUn*9  Nar,^  voL  ii.,  p.  83.  *The  Loucheux  proper  is  spoken  by  the 
IndiaoB  of  Peel's  River.  ALL  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Youkom 
nadetstand  one  another.'  Hardiaty^  in  SmUhsonian  Bfpt.,  1866,  p.  311. 
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lying  immediately  south  of  the  Eskimos,  and  extend- 
ing westward  trom  the  Mackenzie  River  about  eight 
hundred  miles.  ^"® 

The  Kenai  ^"^^  nation  includes  the  Ingaliks,  of  the 
Lower  Yukon;  the  Koltchanes,  of  the  Kuskoquim 
River;  and  to  the  south-eastward,  the  Kenais,  of  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  and  the  Atnas,  of  Copper  River.  ^^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Tinneh  are  essentially  an  in- 
land people,  barred  out  from  the  frozen  ocean  by  a 
thin  strip  of  Eskimo  land,  and  barely  touching  the 
Pacific  at  Cook  Inlet.  Philologists,  however,  find 
dialectic  resemblances,  imaginary  or  real,  between  them 
and  the  Umpquas  ^^  and  Apaches. ^^* 

The  name  Chepewyan  signifies  'pointed  coat,'  and 
derives  its  origin  from  the  parka,  coat,  or  outer  gar- 
ment, so  universally  common  throughout  this  region. 
It  is  made  of  several  skins  differently  dressed  and 
ornamented  in  different  localities,  but  always  cut  with 
the  skirt  pointed  before  and  behind.  The  Chepewyans 
believe  that  their  ancestors  migrated  from  the  east, 
and  therefore  those  of  them  who  are  born  nearest  their 
eastern  boundary,  are  held  in  the  greatest  estimation. 
The  Dog-ribs  alone  refer  their  origin  to  the  west. 

The  Chepewyans  are  physically  characterized  by  a 
long  full  face,^^  tall  slim  figure;^®*  in  complexion  they 

*^® Gallatin,  in  Am.  Aniiq.  Soc,,  Transact.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17,  erroneously  ruled 
the  Loucheux  ont  of  his  Athabasca  nation.  *  Im  jiussersten  Nordoeten  hat 
una  Gallatin  aufmerksam  eemacht  auf  das  Volk  der  Loucheux,  Zanker-India- 
ner  oder  Digothi:  an  der  Miindung  des  Mackenzie-Flusses,  nach  Einigen  za 
dessen  beiden  Seiten  (westliche  und  ostlichc);  dessen  Sprache  er  nach  den 
Reisenden  filr  fremd  den  athapaskischen  hielt:  worUber  sich  die  neuen  Nach> 
rich  ten  noch  widersprechen. '  BuscJimanny  Spuren  der  Aztek.  SpracJie^  p.  713. 
Franklin,  JN'ar.,  voL  ii,  p.  83,  allies  the  Loucheux  to  the  Eskimos. 

"•Tnai,  'man;*  Tnaina  Ttynai,  Thnaina,  Kinai,  Kenai,  Kenaize. 

IK  See  notes  on  Boundaries  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

*®^  Besides  the  'UinkwPs'  being  outlying  members  of  the  Athabaskan 
Btock,  there  are  the  *  Navauoe,  the  Jecorilla,  ""the  Panalero,  along  with  the 
Apatsh  of  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Sonora.  To  these  add  the  Hoopah 
of  California,  which  is  also  Athabaskan.'  LatluirrCa  Comp,  Phil.,  p.  393. 

182  "William  W.  Turner  was  the  first  to  assert  positively  that  the  Apaches 
spoko  a  language  which  belongs  to  the  Athabascan  family.  Buschmann,  S]^U' 
ren  der  AztS:.  Sprache,  p.  316. 

^*^Face  *oval.*  Franklins  Nar,,  voL  ii,  p.  180.  'Broad  faces,  projecting 
cheek-bones,  and  wide  nostrils.'  /t/.,  vol.  i,  p.  242.  Foreheads  low,  chin 
long.  Martinis  Brit.  CoL,  vol.  iii.,  p.  524.  An  exact  compound  between  the 
Usque  HOWS  and  Western  Indians.    Barrow's  Georj.  IImL>on  Bay,  p.  3.3. 

*-' Generally  more  than  medium  size.  Heames  Trav.,  p.  305.     *\Voll  pro- 
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are  darker  than  coast  tribes,^  and  have  small  pierc- 
ing black  eyes,^  flowing  hair,^^  and  tattooed  cheeks 
and  forehead/^  Altogether .  they  are  pronounced  an 
inferior  race.^  Into  the  composition  of  their  gar- 
ments enter  beaver,  moose,  and  deer-skin,  dressed 
with  and  without  the  hair,  sewed  with  sinews  and 
pmamented  with  claws,  horns,  teeth,  and  feathers,^** 
The  Northern  Indian  man  is  master  of  his  house- 
hold.^ He  marries  without  ceremony,  and  divorces 
his  wife  at  his  pleasure.^  A  man  of  forty  buys  or 
fights  for  a  spouse  of  twelve,"®  and  when  tired  of  her, 

portioiied,  and  about  the  middle  size.'  MartirCa  Brit.  Col,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  524. 
*  Long-bodied,  with  short,  stout  limbs.'  J^om,  in  Smithsonian  Jiept,,  1866,  p. 
301 

"*  •  Dingy  copper.'  Martinis  Brit.  Col,  vol.  iii.,  p.  526.     'Swarthy.'  Mac- 
hemie^s    Voy.,  p.  cxix.     Dingy  brown,  copper  cast,    ffeame's  Trav.,  p.  305. 


'Very  fresh  and  red.*  Franklins  Nar.,  voL  ii.,  p.  180.  'Dirty  yellowish 
ochre  tinge.'  Jio88^  in  Smithsonian  Bept.,  1866,  p.  304. 

"*  *  Small,  fine  eyes  and  teeth.'  Franklin's  Nor.,  vol.  i.,  p.  242. 

"^  '  Hair  lank,  but  not  always  of  a  dingy  black.  Men  in  general  extract 
their  beard;  though  some  of  them  are  seen  to  prefer  a  bushy,  black  beiurd  to 
a  smooth  chin.'  Mackenzie's  Voy.,  p.  cxix.  Beard  in  the  aged  'between  two 
and  three  inches  long,  and  perfectly  white.'  Franklin's  Nar.,  vol.  iL,  p.  180. 
'Black,  straight,  and  coarse.'  Martin's  Brit.  Col,  vol.  iii.,  p.  524.  'Neither 
sex  have  any  hair  under  their  armpits,  and  very  little  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  particularly  the  women;  but  on  the  place  where  Nature  plants  the 
hair,  I  never  knew  them  attempt  to  eradicate  it.'  ffeame's  Trav.,  p.  306. 

"®  Tattooing  appears  to  be  universal  among  the  Kutchins.  Kirby,  in  Smtth- 
aomctn  Rept.,  1864,  p.  419.  The  Ghipewyans  tattooed  'by  entering  an  awl 
or  needle  under  the  skin,  and,  on  drawing  it  out  again,  immediately  rubbing 
powdered  charcoal  into  the  wound.'  ffeame's  Trav.,  p.  306.  'Both  sexes 
have  bine  or  black  bars,  or  from  one  to  four  straight  lines  on  their  cheeks  or 
forehead,  to  distinguish  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong.'  Mackenzie's  Voy.,  p. 
cxx. 

"•Women  'destitute  of  real  beauty.'  ffeame's  Trav.,  p.  89.  'Very  infe- 
rior aspect.'  Richardson's  Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8.  Women  nasty.  Mackenzie's 
K<w.,  p.  126.     'Positively  hideous.'  Ross,  m  Smithsonian  Rept.,  1866,  p.  304. 

*••  A  Deer-Horn  Mountaineer's  dress  '  consisted  of  a  shirt,  or  jacket  with 
a  hood,  wide  breeches,  reaching  onl v  to  the  knee,  and  tight  legmns  sewed  to 
the  shoes,  all  of  deer's  skins.'  Franklin's  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  180.  The  cap  con- 
sists of  the  skin  of  a  deer's  head.  Mackenzie's  Voy.,  p.  cxxii. 

^*  As  witness  this  speech  of  a  noble  chief:  'Women  were  mc^de  for  labor; 
Qoe  of  them  can  carry,  or  haul,  as  much  as  two  m.\,jx  can  do.  They  also  pitch 
oar  tents,  make  and  mend  our  clothing,  keep  us  warm  at  night;  and^  in  fact, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  travelling  any  considerable  distance  in  this  country 
without  their  assistance.'  ffeame's  Trav.,  p.  55. 

^**  An  Indian  desirinff  another  one's  wife,  fights  with  her  husband,  princi- 
pally by  pulling  hair.  If  victorious,  he  pays  a  number  of  skins  to  the  hus- 
band. Hooper's  TusH,  p.  303. 

^*' '  Ck>ntLnence  in  an  unmarried  female  is  scarcely  considered  a  virtue. ' 
'  Their  dispositions  are  not  amatory. '  '  I  have  heard  amons  them  of  two  sons 
keeping  their  mother  as  a  common  wife,  of  another  weddea  to  his  daughter, 
and  of  several  married  to  their  sisters.'  Rosff,  in  Smithsonian  Rept,,  1866,  p. 
310.  Women  carry  their  children  on  the  back  next  the  skin,  and  suckle 
them  until  another  is  bom.     They  do  not  suspend  their  ordinary  occupy- 
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whips  her  and  sends  her  away.  Girls,  on  arriving  at 
the.  age  of  womanhood,  must  retire  from  the  village 
and  live  for  a  time  apart.^^  The  Chepewyans  inhabit 
huts  of  brush  and  portable  skin  tents.  They  derive 
their  origin  from  a  dog.  At  one  time  they  were  so 
strongly  imbued  with  respect  for  their  canine  ancestry 
that  they  entirely  ceased  to  employ  dogs  in  drawing 
their  sledges,  greatly  to  the  hardship  of  the  women, 
upon  whom  this  laborious  task  felL 

Their  food  consists  mostly  of  fish  and  reindeer,  the 
latter  being  easily  taken  in  snares.  Much  of  their 
land  is  barren,  but  with  sufficient  vegetation  to  sup- 
port numerous  herds  of  reindeer,  and  fish  abound  in 
their  lakes  and  streams.  Their  hunting-grounds  are 
held  by  dans,  and  descend  by  inheritance  from  one 
generation  to  another,  which  has  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  preservation  of  game.  Indian  law  requires  the 
successful  hunter  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  chase  with 
all  present  When  game  is  abundant,  their  tent-fires 
never  die,  but  are  surrounded  during  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  by  young  and  old,  cooking  their  food.^ 

Superabundance  of  food,  merchandise,  or  anything 
which  they  wish  to  preserve  without  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it  about  with  them  while  on  hunting  or  for- 
aging expeditions,  is  cached,  as  they  term  it;  Irom  the 

tions  for  child-birth.  Mackenzie's  Voy.,  p.  cxxiL  'A  temporary  interchange 
of  wives  is  not  nncommon;  and  the  offer  of  their  persons  is  considered  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  hospitality  due  to  strangers.'  Id.,  p.  zcvi.  Women 
are  'rather  the  slaves  than  the  companions  of  the  men.'  BelVs  Oeog.p  YoL  v., 
p.  293. 

i**They  are  harsh  toward  their  wives,  except  when  enceinte.  They  are 
accused  of  abandoning  the  aged  and  sick,  but  only  one  case  came  to  his 
knowledge.  Franklin's  2^ar»,  vol.  i.,  pp.  250,  251. 

^*^Beeatee,  prepared  from  deer  omy,  *is  a  kind  of  haggis,  made  wil^  ^be 
blood,  a  good  quantity  of  fat  shred  small,  some  of  the  tenderest  of  the  flesh, 
together  with  the  heart  and  lungs  cut,  or  more  commonly  cut  into  small  shiv* 
ers;  all  of  which  is  put  into  the  stomach  and  roasted.'  Meame's  Trav»,  p.  144. 
'  Not  remarkable  for  their  activity  as  hunters,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  snare  deer  and  spear  fish.'  Madtenzie's  Voy.,  jp,  czxiii.  The  Deer-Horn 
Mountaineers  '  repair  to  the  sea  in  spring  and  kill  seals;  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, they  hunt  deer  and  musk-oxen  at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 
They  approach  the  deer  either  by  crawling,  or  by  leading  these  animals  by 
ranges  of  turf  toward  the  spot  where  the  archer  can  conceal  himaelL'  Do 
not  U8«  nets,  but  the  hook  and  Une.  Franklin^s  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181.  'Nets 
made  of  lines  of  twisted  willow-bark,  or  thin  strips  of  deer-nide. '  Rkhard- 
«m*a  Jour,,  vol  ii.,  p.  25.  Curdled  blooi,  a  favorite  dish.  Sinqwm^s  Nor.,  p. 
324. 
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French,  cacher^  to  conceal  Canadian  fur-hunters 
often  resorted  to  this  artifice,  but  the  practice  was 
common  among  the  natives  before  the  advent  of  Euro- 
peans. A  sudden  necessity  often  arises  in  Indian 
countries  for  the  traveller  to  relieve  himself  from  bur- 
dens. This  is  done  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  earth  and 
depositing  the  load  therein,  so  artfully  covering  it  as 
to  escape  detection  by  the  wily  savages.  Goods  may 
be  cached  in  a  cave,  or  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or 
in  the  hollow  of  a  log.  The  camp-fire  is  frequently 
built  over  the  spot  where  stores  have  been  deposited, 
in  order  that  the  disturbance  of  the  surface  may  not 
be  detected 

Their  weapons^^  and  their  utensils^^  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind — stone  and  bone  being  used  in 
place  of  metaL 

Their  dances,  which  are  always  performed  in  the 
night,  are  not  original,  but  are  borrowed  from  the 
Southern  and  Dog-rib  Indians.  They  consist  in  rais- 
ing the  feet  alternately  in  quick  succession,  as  high  as 
possible  without  moving  the  body,  to  the  sound  of  a 
drum  or  rattle.^* 

They  never  bury  their  dead,  but  leave  the  bodies 
where  they  fall,  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey.^     Their  religion  consists  chiefly  in 

^''The  weapons  of  tihe  Chepewyans  are  bows  and  arrows;  stone  and  bone 
axes  and  knives.  Harmon's  Jour.,  p.  193.  The  bows  of  the  Deer-Uoms  '  are 
formed  in  three  pieces  of  fir,  the  centre  piece  alone  bent,  the  other  two  lying 
in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  bowstring;  the  nieces  are  neatly  tied  to^ 
gether  with  sinew.'  Frakklin^B  Nar,^  toL  ii.,  p.  180.  In  preparing  for  an 
attack,  each  Coppermine  Indian  paints  his  shield  with  figures  of  sun,  moon, 
or  some  animal  or  imaginary  beings,  each  portraying  whatever  character  he' 
most  relies  upon.  £leame*s  Trav.y  p.  148.  In  some  parts  hunting-grounds 
descend  by  iimeritance  and  the  right  of  property  is  rigidly  enforced.  Simp- 
wm*s  Nar.,  f.  75. 

^'^  'Their  cooking  utensils  are  made  of  pot-stone,  and  they  form  very 
neat  dishes  of  fir.'  Franklins  Nor.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181.  Make  fishing-lines  and 
nettf  of  green  deer-thongs.  Mackenzie's  Voy.,  p.  cxxvi. 

"^  'Tlieyare  great  mimics.'  Richardson's  J  our.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  13.  Men  dance 
naked;  women  dressed.  A  crowd  stand  in  a  straight  line,  and  shuffle  from 
zudit  to  left  without  moving  the  feet  from  the  ground.  Heame's  Trao.,  p.  335. 
*ThB  men  occasionally  howl  in  imitation  of  some  animal'  Maehenzie's  Voy., 
p.3& 

^**  'They  manifest  no  common  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  departed 
friends,  by  a  long  period  of  mourning,  cutting  off  their  hair,  and  never 
mnking  use  of  the  properly  of  the  deceased.'  Mackenue's  Voy.,  p.  cxxvi  ii. 
Hie  death  of  leading  men  is  attributed  to  conjuring.     They  never  bury  the 
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songs  and  speeches  to  these  birds  and  beasts  and  to 
unaginary  beings,  for  assistance  in  performing  cures  of 
the  sick.**  Old  age  is  treated  with  disrespect  and 
neglect,  one  half  of  both  sexes  dying  before  their  time 
for  want  of  care.  The  Northern  Indians  are  fre- 
quently at  war  with  the  Eskimos  and  Southern  In- 
dians, for  whom  they  at  all  times  entertain  the  most 
inveterate  hatred.  The  *  Copper  Indians,  bordering 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Eskimo  at  the  Cop- 
permine River,  were  originally  the  occupants  of  the 
territory  south  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 

The  Dog-ribs,  or  Slaves  as  they  are  called  by  neigh- 
boring nations,  are  indolent,  fond  of  amusement,  but 
mild  and  hospitable.  They  are  so  debased,  as  sava- 
ges, that  the  men  do  the  laborious  work,  while  the 
women  employ  themselves  in  household  alSairs  and 
ornamental  needle-work.  Young  married  men  have 
been  known  to  exhibit  specimens  of  their  wives* 
needle-work  with  pride.  From  their. further  advance- 
ment in  civilization,  and  the  tradition  which  they 
hold  of  having  migrated  from  the  westward,  were  it 
not  that  their  language  differs  from  that  of  con- 
tiguous tribes  only  in  accent,  they  might  naturally  be 
considered  of  different  origin.  Bands  of  Dog-ribs 
meeting  after  a  long  absence  greet  each  other  with  a  • 
dance,  which  frequently  continues  for  two  or  three 
days.  First  clearing  a  spot  of  ground,  they  take  an 
arrow  in  the  right  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  left,  and  , 
turning  their  backs  each  band  to  the  other  they  ap-  » 
proach  dancing,  and  when  close  together  they  feign  to 
perceive  each  others  presence  for  the  first  time;  the 

dead,  but  leave  them  where  thev  die  for  wild  beasts  to  devour,  ffeame's 
Trav.,  p.  341.  The  Chepewyans  bury  their  dead.  When  mouminff  for  rela- 
tives, they  gash  their  bodies  with  knives.  Jiichardsons  Jour.,  yoL  ii.,  pp. 
21,22. 

**  '  The  Northern  Indians  seldom  attain  a  great  age,  though  they  have  few 
diseases.'  Martinis  BriL  Coil,,  voL  iii.,  p.  525.  For  inward  complaints,  the 
doctors  blow  zealously  iuto  the  rectum,  or  adjacent  parts.  Heame's  Trtw., 
p.  189.  The  conjurer  shuts  himself  up  for  days  with  the  natient,  without 
tood,  and  sings  over  him.  FrankUrCa  Nar,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41.  Medicine- men  or 
conjurers  are  at  the  same  time  doctors.  Hoofer'a  Tusld,  pp.  317,  318.  'Xhe 
Kutchins  practise  blood-letting  a(f  libitum,*  Jones,  Smithaonian  HepL,  1866,  p. 
325.  '  Their  principal  maladies  are  rheumatic  pains,  the  flux,  and  consump- 
tion.' Macketmt^a  roy;  p.  czxiv. 
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bow  and  arrow  are  instantly  transferred  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  in  token  of  their  non-intention  to 
them  against  friends.  They  are  very  improvident, 
and  frequently  are  driven  to  cannibalism  and  suicide.^ 

The  Hare  Indians,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Tin- 
neh  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Dog- 
ribs,  are  looked  upon  by  their  neighbors  as  great 
conjurers.  The  Hare  and  Sheep  Indians  look  upon 
their  women  as  inferior  beings.  From  childhood  they 
are  inured  to  every  description  of  drudgery,  and  though 
not  treated  with  special  cruelty,  they  are  placed  at 
the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  The  char- 
acteristic stoicism  of  the  red  race  is  not  manifested  by 
these  tribes.  Socialism  is  practised  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  hunter  is  allowed  only  the  tongue  and 
ribs  of  the  animal  he  kills,  the  remainder  being  div- 
ided among  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  Hares  and  Dog-ribs  do  not  cut  the  finger-nails 
of  female  children  until  four  years  of  age,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  prove  lazy;  the  infant  is  not  allowed 
food  until  four  days  after  birth,  in  order  to  accustom 
it  to  fasting  in  the  next  world. 

The  Sheep  Indians  are  reported  as  being  cannibals. 
The  Red-knives  formerly  hunted  reindeer  and  musk- 
oxen  at  the  northern  end  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  but 
they  were  finally  driven  eastward  by  the  Dog-ribs. 
Laws  and  government  are  unknown  to  the  Chepe- 
wyans.** 

an  According  to  the  'r0|Mrt  of  the  Dog-ribs,  the  Mountain  IndianB  are 
cannibals,  casting  lots  for  victims  in  time  of  scarcity.  SimpsorCa  Nor.,  p.  188. 
'  Instances  of  suicide,  b/  hanging,  frequently  occur  among  the  women.  Har' 
motCs  Jour,,  p.  198.  During  times  of  starvation,  which  occur  quite  frequent^ 
the  Slav^  Tmiians  eat  their  families.  JIooper*3  TuaJci^  p.  303.  '  These  }>eople 
take  their  names,  in  the  first  instance,  from  their  dogs.  A  young  man  is  the 
father  of  a  certain  dog,  but  when  he  is  married,  and  nas  a  son,  he  styles  him- 
self the  father  of  the  boy.  The  women  have  a  habit  of  reproving  the  dogs 
very  tenderly  when  they  observe  them  fighting.  "Are  you  not  ashamed," 
say  they,  "to  quarrel  with  your  litUe  brother f"  Franllins  Kar,,  voL  ii.. 
pp.  85, 86.  '  Whether  circumcision  be  practised  among  them,  I  cannot  pretena 
to  say,  but  the  appearance  of  it  was  general  among  those  whom  I  saw.'  Mac- 
haaies  Voy,,  p.  36.  I)of;-rib  Indians,  sometimes  also  called  Slaves,  'a name 
properly  meaning  "strangers."'  OattoUin,  in  Am.  Arch.  Soc,  Tranaaci,,  voL  iL, 

•"'Order  is  maintained  in  the  tribe  solely  by  public  opinion.'  Richard- 
son's  Jour.,  voL  iL,  p.  26.     The  chiefs  are  now  totally  without  power.  Frank- 
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The  Tacullies,  or  as  they  were  denominated  by  the 
iur-traders,  *  Carriers/  are  the  chief  tribe  of  New  Cale- 
donia, or  North-western  British  America.  They  call 
themselves  Tacullies,  or  'men  who  go  upon  water,'  as 
their  travels  from  one  village  to  another  are  mostly 
accomplished  in  canoes.  This,  with  their  sobriquet  of 
*  Carriers,'  clearly  indicates  their  ruling  habitudes. 
The  men  are  more  finely  formed  than  the  women,  the 
latter  being  short,  thick,  and  disproportionately  large 
in  their  lower  limbs.  In  their  persons  they  are  slov- 
enly; in  their  dispositions,  Hvely  and  contented.  As 
they  are  able  to  procure  food*®  with  but  little  labor, 
they  are  naturally  indolent,  but  appear  to  be  able  and 
willing  to  work  when  occasion  requires  it.  Their  rela- 
tions with  white  people  have  been  for  the  most  part 
amicable;  they  are  seldom  quarrelsome,  though  not 
lacking  bravery.  The  people  are  called  after  the 
name  of  the  village  in  which  they  dwell  Their  primi- 
tive costume  consists  of  hare,  musk-rat,  badger,  and 
beaver  skins,  sometimes  cut  into  strips  an  inch  broad, 
and  woven  or  interlaced.  The  nose  is  perforated  by 
both  sexes,  the  men  suspending  therefrom  a  brass, 
copper,  or  shell  ornament,  the  women  a  wooden  one, 
tipped  with  a  bead  at  either  end.^  Their  avarice  lies 
in  the  direction  of  hiaqua  shells,  which  find  their  way 
up  from  the  sea-coast  through  other  tribes.  In  1810, 
these  beads  were  the  circulating  medium  of  the  coun- 
try, and  twenty  of  them  would  buy  a  good  beaver-skin. 
Their  paint  is  made  of  vermilion  obtained  from  the 

Hn*8  Nar,,  voL  i.,  p.  247.  'They  are  inflnenoed,  more  or  less,  hy  oertaun 
principlea  which  conduce  to  their  general  benefit.'  Mackenzie's  Voy,,  p.  cxzv. 

** '  Many  consider  a  broth,  made  by  means  of  the  dung  of  the  cariboo 
and  the  hare,  to  be  a  dainty  dish.*  Hamum*a  Jour,,  v.  324.  They  'are  lasy, 
dirty,  and  sensual,'  and  extremely  nncivilized.  'Ijieir  habits  and  persons 
are  equally  disgusting.'  Domenechs  Deserttt,  voL  ii.,  p.  62.  *They  are  a  tall, 
well-formed,  good-looking  race. '  Nicolay^s  Ofjn.  Ter,,  p.  164.  *An  utter  con- 
tempt of  cleanliness  prevailed  on  all  hands,  and  it  was  revolting  to  witness 
their  voracious  endeavors  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  gluttonous  contest.' 
Ind.  Life,  p.  156. 

"•♦The  women  'run  a  wooden  pin  through  their  noses.'  HarmorCs  Jew,, 
p.  287.  At  their  burial  ceremonies  they  smear  the  face  'with  a  composition 
of  fish-oil  and  charcoal.'  When  conjuring,  the  chief  and  his  companions 
'wore  a  kind  of  coronet  formed  of  the  inverted  daws  of  the  grisdy  bear/ 
Ind.  Life,  pp.  127,  158. 
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traders,  or  of  a  pulverized  red  stone  mixed  with  grease. 
They  are  greatly  addicted  to  gambling,  and  do  not 
appear  at  all  dejected  by  ill  fortune,  spending  days  and 
nights  in  the  winter  season  at  their  games,  fi:*equenily 
gambling  away  every  rag  of  clothing  and  every  trinket 
in  their  possession.  They  also  stiie  parts  of  a  gar- 
ment or  other  article,  and  if  losers,  cut  off  a  piece  of 
coat-sleeve  or  a  foot  of  gun-barreL  Native  cooking* 
vessels  are  made  of  bark,  or  of  the  roots  or  fibres  of 
trees,  woven  so  as  to  hold  water,  in  which  are  placed 
heated  stones  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  food.**  Polyg- 
amy is  practised,  but  not  generaUy.  The  TacuUies 
are  fond  of  their  wives,  performing  the  most  of  the 
household  drudgery  in  order  to  relieve  them,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  very  jealous  of  them.  But  to 
their  unmarried  daughters,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
they  allow  every  liberty  without  censure  or  shame. 
The  reason  which  they  give  for  this  strange  custom 
is,  that  the  purity  of  their  wives  is  thereby  better  pre- 
served.** 

During  a  portion  of  every  year  the  Tacullies  dwell 
in  villages,  conveniently  situated  for  catching  and 
drying  salmon.  In  April  they  visit  the  lakes  and  take 
small  fish;  and  after  these  fail,  they  return  to  their 
villages  and  subsist  upon  the  fish  they  have  dried,  and 
upon  herbs  and  hemes.  From  August  to  October, 
salmon  are  plentiful  agam.  Beaver  are  caught  in  nets 
made  from  strips  of  cariboo-skins,  and  also  in  cypress 
and  stell  traps.  They  are  also  sometimes  shot  with 
guns  or  with  bows  and  arrows.  Smiedler  game  they 
take  in  various  kinds  of  traps. 

**^The  Tacnilies  have  '  wooden  dishes,  and  other  vessels  of  the  rind  of  the 
birch  and  pine  trees.'  '  Have  also  other  Tessels  made  of  small  roots  or  fibres 
of  the  cedar  or  pine  tree,  doeely  laced  together,  which  served  them  as  buckets 
to  put  water  in.'  Harmon's  Jour,,  p.  292. 

*^  'In  the  snmmer  season  both  sexes  bathe  often;  and  this  is  the  only 
time  when  the  married  people  wash  themselves.'  The  Tacullies  are  very 
fond  and  very  jealous  of  their  wives,  'but  to  their  daughters,  they  allow 
every  liberty,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  say,  of  keeping  the  young  men  from 
intercourse  with  the  married  women.'  HarmaiCs  Jour,,  pp.  289,  292,  293.  'A 
father,  whose  dauf^ter  had  dishonored  him,  killed  her  and  himself.'  IndL 
Li/e,  184. 
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The  civil  polity  of  the  Tacullies  is  of  a  very  primi- 
tive character.  Any  person  may  become  a  miuty  or 
chief  who  will  occasionally  provide  a  village  feast.  A 
malefactor  may  find  protection  from  the  avenger  in 
the  dwelling  of  a  chief,  so  long  as  he  is  permitted 
to  remain  there,  or  even  afterward  if  he  has  upon 
his  back  any  one  of  the  chief's  garments.  Disputes 
are  usually  adjusted  by  some  old  man  of  the  tribe. 
The  boundaries  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
different  villages  are  designated  by  mountains,  rivers, 
or  other  natural  obects,  and  the  rights  of  towns,  as 
well  as  of  individuals,  are  most  generally  respected ; 
but  broils  are  constantly  occasioned  by  murders,  ab- 
duction of  women,  and  other  causes,  between  these 
separate  societies. *^^ 

When  seriously  ill,  the  Carriers  deem  it  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  their  recovery  that  every  secret 
crime  should  be  confessed  to  the  magician.  Murder, 
of  any  but  a  member  of  the  same  village,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  heinous  offense.  They  at  first  believed  read- 
ing and  writing  to  be  the  exercise  of  magic  art.  The 
Carriers  know  little  of  medicinal  herbs.  Their  priest 
or  magacian  is  also  the  doctor,  but  before  commencing 
his  operations  in  the  sick-room,  he  must  receive  a  fee, 
which,  if  his  efforts  prove  unsuccessful,  he  is  obliged 
to  restore.  The  curative  process  consists  in  singing  a 
melancholy  strain  over  the  invalid,  in  which  all  around 
join.  This  mitigates  pain,  and  often  restores  health. 
Their  winter  tenements  are  frequently  made  by  open- 
ing a  spot  of  eaHh  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  across 
which  a  ridge-pole  is  placed,  supported  at  either  end 
by  posts;  poles  are  then  laid  from  the  sides  of  the 
excavation  to  the  ridge-pole  and  covered  with  hay. 
A  hole  is  left  in  the  top  for  purposes  of  entrance  and 
exit,  and  also  in  order  to  allow  the  escape  of  smoke.** 

^'^  *  The  people  of  every  village  have  a  certain  extent  of  country,  which 
they  consider  their  own,  and  in  wnich  they  may  hunt  and  fish;  but  they  may 
not  transcend  these  bounds,  without  purchasing  the  privilege  of  those  who 
daim  the  land.  Mountains  and  rivers  serve  them  as  boundiuies.'  HcaitwtCs 
Jour,,  p.  298. 

*^  Mackenzie,  Voy,,  p.  238,  found  on  Fraser  River,  about  latitude  55^  a 
deserted  house,  30  by  20,  with  three*  doors,  3  by  3^  feet;  three  fireplaces, 
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Slavery  is  common  with  them;  all  who  can  afford 
it  keeping  slaves.  They  use  them  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  treat  them  most  inhumanly.  The  country  of  the 
Sicannis  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  sterile,  yielding 
the  occupants  a  scanty  supply  of  food  and  clothing. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  devotedly  attached  to  their 
bleak  land,  and  will  fight  for  their  rude  homes  with 
the  most  patriotic  ardor. 

The  Nehannes  usually  pass  the  summer  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-coast,  and  scour  the  interior  during 
the  winter  for  furs,  which  they  obtain  from  inland 
tribes  by  barter  or  plunder,  and  dispose  of  to  the 
European  traders.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
this  warlike  and  turbulent  horde  was  at  one  time 
governed  by  a  woman.  Fame  gives  her  a  fair  com- 
plexion, with  regular  features,  and  great  intelligence. 
Her  influence  over  her  fiery  people,  it  is  said,  was 
perfect;  while  her  warriors,  the  terror  and  scourge  of 
the  surrounding  country,  quailed  before  her  eye. 
Her  word  was  law,  and  was  obeyed  with  marvellous 
alacrity.  Through  her  influence  the  condition  of  the 
women  of  her  tribe  was  greatly  raised. 

Great  ceremonies,  cruelty,  and  superstition  attend 
burning  the  dead,  which  custom  obtains  throughout 
this  region,^  and  as  usual  in  savagism,  woman  is  the 
sufferer.  When  the  father  of  a  household  dies,  the 
entire  family,  or  if  a  chief  the  tribe,  are  summoned 
+o    present   themselves. ^^^     Time   must   be   given   to 

and  h&ls  on  eiiher  side;  behind  the  beds  was  a  narrow  space,  like  a  mancer, 
somewhat  elevated,  for  keeping  fish.  '  Their  houses  are  weU  formed  of  logs 
of  small  trees,  buttressed  up  internally,  frequently  above  seventy  feet  long 
and  fifteen  feet  high,  but,  unlike  those  of  the  coast,  the  roof  is  of  bark:  their 
winter  habitations  are  sm&ller,  and  often  covered  over  with  grass  and  earth; 
some  even  dwell  in  excavations  of  the  ground,  which  have  only  an  aper- 
ture at  the  top,  and  serves  alike  for  door  and  chimney.'  Nkolu/s  Orpu  7V/*., 
p.  154. 

^^  '  Quelques  penplades  du  nord,  telles  oue  les  Sikanis,  enterrent  leurs 
morft. '  MofraSf  Exptor,,  torn,  ii ,  p.  339.  *  The  Sicaunies  bury,  while  the 
Tacullies  bum,  their  dead.'  Harmons  Jour.^  p.  19G.  They  *an<l  the  Chim- 
mesyana  on  the  coast,  and  other  tribes  speaking  their  langiiagc,  burn  the 
dead.'  Lord^s  NajL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  236.  See  also  Dunns  Orerfon,  pp.  79,  80;  Ind. 
Life,  pp.  128,  136;  DomenedCs  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  362,  363. 

^^"^  They  fire  guns  as  a  warning  to  their  friends  not  to  invado  their  sorrow. 
MackeTizie's  Koy.,p.  139. 
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those  most  distant  to  reach  the  village  before  the 
ceremony  begins.  ^^^  The  Talkotin  wife,  when  all  is 
ready,  is  compelled  to  ascend  the  funeral-pile,  throw 
herself  upon  her  husband's  body,  and  there  remain 
until  nearly  suffocated,  when  she  is  permitted  to  de- 
scend. Still  she  must  keep  her  place  near  the  burn- 
ing corpse,  keep  it  in  a  proper  position,  tend  the  fire, 
and  if  through  pain  or  faintness  she  fails  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  duties,  she  is  held  up  and  pressed 
forward  by  others;  her  cries  meanwhile  are  drowned 
in  wild  songs,  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  drums."* 
When  the  funeral-pile  of  a  Tacully  is  fired,  the 
wives  of  the  deceased,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  are 
placed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  body.  Their  duty 
there  is  to  publicly  demonstrate  their  affection  for  the 
departed;  which  they  do  by  resting  their  head  upon 
the  dead  bosom,  by  striking  in  frenzied  love  the  body, 
nursing  and  battling  the  fire  meanwhile.  And  there 
they  remain  until  the  hair  is  burned  from  their  head, 
untU,  suffocated  and  almost  senseless,  they  stagger  off 
to  a  little  distance ;  then  recovering,  attack  the  corpse 
with  new  vigor,  striking  it  first  with  one  hand,  and 
then  with  the  other,  until  the  form  of  the  beloved 
is  reduced  to  ashes.  Finally,  these  ashes  are  gathered 
up,  placed  in  sacks,  and  distributed  one  sack  to  each 
wife  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  upon  her  person  the 
remains  of  the  departed  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
During  this  period  of  mourning  the  women  are  clothed 
in  rags,  kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery,  and  not  allowed  to 
marry.  Not  unfrequently  these  poor  creatures  avoid 
their  term  of  servitude  by  suicide.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time,  a  feast  is  given  them,  and  they  are 
again  free.     Structures  are  erected  as  repositories  for 

^^  *  In.  the  winter  season,  the  Carriers  often  keep  their  dead  in  their  huts 
during  five  or  six  months,  before  they  will  allow  them  to  be  burned.'  Har- 
rnotCa  Jcur.^  p.  249. 

^'  '  She  mnst  freonently  put  her  hands  through  the  flames  and  lay  them 
upon  his  bosom,  to  show  her  continued  devotion. '  Parker's  £bepior.  Tonar,  ^. 
239.  They  have  a  custom  of  mouming  over  the  grave  of  the  dead;  their 
expressions  of  grief  are  generally  ezoeedingly  vodferaoB.  Ind,  LifCy  pp.  186, 
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ihe  ashes  of  their  dead,*"  in  which  the  bag  or  box 
containing  the  remains  is  placed.  These  grave-houses 
are  of  spUt  boards  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  six  feet 
high,  and  decorated  with  painted  representations  of 
various  heavenly  and  earthly  objects. 

The  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bum  with 
the  deceased  all  his  effects,  and  even  those  of  his 
nearest  relatives,  so  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  family  is  reduced  to  absolute  starvation  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  when  it  is  impossible  to  procure  food. 
The  motive  assigned  to  this  custom  is,  that  there  maj'- 
be  nothing  left  to  bring  the  dead  to  remembrance. 

A  singular  custom  prevails  among  the  Nateotetain 
women,  which  is  to  cut  off  one  joint  of  a  finger  upon 
the  death  of  a  near  relative.  In  consequence  of  this 
practice,  some  old  woman  may  be  seen  with  two  joints 
off  every  finger  on  both  hands.  The  men  bear  their 
sorrows  more  stoically,  being  contented  in  such  cases 
with  shaving  the  head  and  cutting  their  flesh  with 
flints.*^* 

The  Kutchins  are  the  flower  of  the  Tinneh  family. 
They  are  very  numerous,  numbering  aboat  twenty-two 
tribes.  They  are  a  more  noble  and  manly  people  than 
either  the  Eskimos  upon  the  north  or  the  contigu- 
ous Tinneh  tribes  upon  their  own  southern  boundary. 
The  finest  specimens  dwell  on  the  Yukon  Eiver.  The 
women  tattoo  the  chin  with  a  black  pigment,  and  the 
men  draw  a  black  stripe  down  the  forehead  and  nose, 
frequently  crossing  the  forehead  and  cheeks  with  red 
lines,  and  streaking  the  chin  alternately  with  red  and 
black.  Their  features  are  more  regular  than  those  of 
their  neighbors,  more  expressive  of  boldness,  frankness, 
and  candor;  their  foreheads  higher,  and  their  complex- 
ions lighter.     The  Tenan   Kutchin  of  the  Tananah 

*^  'On  the  end  of  a  pole  stack  in  hoot  of  the  lodge.'  Lord's  NaL,  voL 
it,  p.  237. 

^  Wovnen  cat  off  a  joint  of  one  of  their  fingers.  Men^  only  cut  off  their 
hair  eloee  to  their  heads,  bnt  also  frequently  cat  and  scratch  their  faces  and 
anna.  Harmim^a  Jcmr.,  p.  182.  With  some  sharp  instrument  they  'force  back 
the  flesh  beyond  tbe  first  joiat,  which  they  immediately  amputate.'  Macbm- 
aV«  Foy.,  p.  148. 
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River,  one  of  the  largest  tribes  of  the  Yukon  Valley, 
are  somewhat  wilder  and  more  ferocious  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  boys  are  precocious,  and  the  girls  marry 
at  fifteen.*^^  The  Kutchins  of  Peel  River,  as  observed 
by  Mr  Isbister,  "are  an  athletic  and  fine-looking  race; 
considerable  above  the  average  stature,  most  of  them 
being  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  remarkably 
well  proportioned." 

Their  clothing  is  made  from  the  skins  of  reindeer^ 
dressed  with  the  hair  on;  their  coat  cut  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Eskimos,  with  skirts  peaked  before  and  be- 
hind, and  elaborately  trimmed  with  beads  and  dyed 
porcupine-quills.  The  Kutchins,  in  common  with  the 
Eskimos,  are  distinguished  by  a  similarity  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  sexes.  Men  and  women  wear  the  same 
description  of  breeches.  Some  of  the  men  have  a  long 
flap  attached  to  their  deer-skin  shirts,  shaped  like  a 
beaver's  tail,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground.^*  Of 
the  coat,  Mr  Whymper  says :  "If  the  reader  will  im- 
agine a  man  dressed  in  two  swallow-tailed  coats,  one 
of  them  worn  as  usual,  the  other  covering  his  stomach 
and  buttoned  behind,  he  will  get  some  idea  of  this  gar- 
ment." Across  the  shoulders  and  breast  they  wear  a 
broad  band  of  beads  with  narrower  bands  round  the 
forehead  and  ankles,  and  along  the  seams  of  their  leg- 
gins.  They  are  great  traders;  beads  are  their  wealth, 
used  in  the  place  of  money,  and  the  rich  among  them 
literally  load  themselves  with  necklaces  and  strings  of 
various  patterns.  ^^'     The  nose  and  ears  are  adorned 

*^  *  The  men  are  oompletely  destitute  of  beard,  and  both  men  and  womext 
are  intensely  ugly.'  Jom^^  in  StytUhaonin  RepLy  1836,  p.  320.  'They  re- 
minded me  of  the  ideal  North  American  Indian  I  had.  read  of  but  never 
seen.'  Whyvi'pers  Alaska,  p.  239.  Distinguished  from  all  other  tribes  for 
the  frankness  and  candor  of  their  demeanor,  and  bold  conntenances.  Simp^ 
son^s  A^ar.,  p.  100.  'Males  are  of  the  average  height  of  Europeans,  and  well 
formed,  with  regular  features,  high  foreheads,  and  lighter  complexions  than 
those  of  the  other  red  Indians.  The  women  resemble  the  men.  RichardsofCs 
Jour.,  voL  i.,  p.  379. 

21®  *  Tunic  or  shirt  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  very  much  ornamented  with 
beads,  and  Ilyaqua  shells  from  the  Columbia.'  Kirby,  in  SmUhsoniin  BfpL, 
18G4,  p.  418.  The  Tenan  Kutchins  are  'gay  with  painted  faces,  feathers  in 
their  long  hair,  patches  of  red  clay  at  the  back  of  their  head.*  Whymper*s 
Alaska,  p.  2o9.  Jackets  like  the  Eskimos.  Richardson^s  Jour,,  vol.  i.,  p.  221. 
'Both  sexes  wear  breeches.'  Simpson's  Nar.,  p.  103. 

^i^'The  Kutch-a-Kutchin  are  essentially  traders.'  IRrby,  in  Smithsonian 
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vith  sheila.***  The  hair  is  worn  in  a  long  cue,  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  and  bound  with  strings  of 
beads  and  shells  at  the  head,  with  flowing  ends,  and 
so  saturated  with  grease  and  birds'  down  as  to  swell  it 
sometimes  to  the  thickness  of  the  neck.  They  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  The  Kut- 
chins  construct  both  permanent  underground  dwellings, 
and  the  temporary  summer-hut  or  tent.^* 

On  the  Yukon,  the  greatest  scarcity  of  food  is  in 
the  spring.  The  winter's  stores  are  exhausted,  and 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  melting  snow 
almost  blind  the  eyes  of  the  deer-hunter.  The  most 
plentiful  supply  of  game  is  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  after  which  the  forming  of  ice  on  the 
rivers  prevents  fishing  until  December,  when  the  win- 
ter traps  are  set.  The  reindeer  are  in  good  condition 
in  August,  and  geese  are  plentiful.  Salmon  ascend 
the  river  in  June,  and  are  taken  in  great  quantitieer 
until  about  the  first  of  September;  fish  are  dried  or 
smoked  without  salt,  for  winter  use.  Fur-hunting 
begins  in  October;  and  in  December,  trade  opens 
with  the  Eskimos,  with  whom  furs  are  exchanged  for 
oil  and  seal-skins. 

The  Kutchin  of  the  Yukon  are  unacquainted  with 
nets,  but  catch  their  fish  by  means  of  weirs  or  stakes 
planted  across  rivers  and  narrow  lakes,  having  open- 

SepL^  1864,  p.  418.  Appear  to  care  more  for  usefnl  than  ornamental  articles. 
Whymjjer's  Alaskoy  p.  213.  'Dentalium  and  arenicola  shells  are  transmitted 
from  uie  west  coast  in  traffic,  and  are  greatly  valued.'  JOchardson's  Jour.j 
voL  L,  p.  391. 

'^^Some  wear  'wampum  (a  kind  of  lonaj,  hollow  shell)  through  the  sep- 
tum of  the  nose. '  Booper*8  Tuaki,  p.  270.  They  pierce  the  nose  and  insert 
shells  which  are  obtained  from  the  Eskimos  at  a  high  price.  Franklin^s  Nar.y 
ToL  iL,  p.  84. 

'^The  Loucheuz  live  in  huts  '  formed  of  green  branches.  In  winter  their 
dwellings  are  partly  underground.  The  spoils  of  the  moose  and  reindeer 
famish  them  with  meat,  clothiag,  and  tents.*  Simpaon's  Nar.,  pp.  103,  191. 
The  Co- Yukon  winter  dwellings  are  made  underground,  and  roofed  over  with 
earth,  having  a  hole  for  the  smoke  to  escape  by,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  Malemutes  and  Ingaliks.  Whympe/s  Alaska,  pp.  175,  205.  Their  mov- 
able huts  are  constructed  of  deer-skin,  'dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and  sewed 
together,  forming  two  large  rolls,  which  are  stretched  over  a  frame  of  bent 
poles,'  with  a  side  door  and  smoke-hole  at  the  top^  Jones,  in  SmUhsonia^ 
RrpL,  1866,  321. 

VouL   9 
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ings  for  wicker  baskets,  by  which  they  intercept  the 
fish.  They  hunt  reindeer  in  the  mountains  and  take 
moose-deer  in  snares.**^ 

Both  Kutchins  and  Eskimos  are  very  jealous  regard- 
ing their  boundaries;  but  the  incessant  warfare  which 
is  maintained  between  the  littoral  and  interior  people 
of  the  northern  coast  near  the  Mackenzie  River,  is  not 
maintained  by  the  north-western  tribes.  One  of  either 
people,  however,  if  found  hunting  out  of  his  own  ter- 
ritory, is  very  liable  to  be  shot.  Some  Kutchin  tribes 
permit  the  Eskimos  to  take  the  meat  of  the  game 
which  they  kill,  provided  they  leave  the  skin  at  the 
nearest  village.^^ 

The  Kutchins  of  the  Yukon  River  manufacture 
cups  and  pots  from  clay,  and  ornament  them  with 
crosses,  dots,  and  lines;  moulding  them  by  hand  after 
various  patterns,  first  drying  them  in  the  sun  and  then 
baking  them.  The  Eskimo  lamp  is  also  sometimes 
made  of  clay.  The  Tinneh  make  paint  of  pulverized 
colored  stones  or  of  earth,  mixed  with  glue.  The  glue 
is  made  from  buffalo  feet  and  applied  by  a  moose-nair 
brush. 

In  the  manufacture  of  their  boats,  the  Kutchins  of 
the  Yukon  use  bark  as  a  substitute  for  the  seal-skins 
of  the  coast.  They  first  make  a  light  frame  of  willow 
or  birch,  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  in  length.  Then 
with  fine  spruce-fir  roots  they  sew  together  strips  of 
birch  bark,  cover  the  frame,  and  calk  the  seams  with 
spruce  gum.  They  are  propelled  by  single  paddles  or 
poles.  Those  of  the  Mackenzie  River  are  after  the 
same  pattern.*^ 

'''The  Loncheax  are  'great  gormandizers,  and  will  devour  solid  fat,  or 
even  drink  grease,  to  aurf^ting.*  Hooper's  Tudd,  p.  271.  '  The  bean  are  not 
often  eaten  in  summer,  as  their  flesh  is  not  good  at  that  time.'  Jonea^  in 
Smithsonian  Sept.,  1866,  p.  321.  Some  of  their  reindeer-pounds  are  over  one 
hundred  years  old  and  are  hereditary  in  the  family.  Jiiehardtun*s  Jour,,  vol. 
i.,  p.  394.  '  The  mode  of  fishing  through  the  ice  practised  by  the  Russians 
is  much  in  vogue  with  them.'  Whpmper's  Alaska,  ^.  211. 

''^The  Kutchins  'have  no  knowledge  of  scalpmg.'  'When  a  man  kiUs 
his  enemy,  he  cuts  all  his  joints.'  Jones,  in  SmUhsoman  Bept,,  1866,  p.  327. 
The  Louoheux  of  Peel  Biver  and  the  Eskimos  are  constantly  at  war.  Hooper's 
Twin,  p.  273. 

''^ '  At  Peace  Biver  the  bark  is  taken  off  the  tree  the  whole  length  of  the 
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In  absence  of  law,  murder  and  all  other  crimes  are 
compounded  for.^  A  man  to  be  well  married  must 
be  either  rich  or  strong.  A  good  hunter,  who  can 
accumulate  beads,  and  a  good  wrestler,  who  can  win 
brides  by  force,  may  have  from  two  to  five  wives. 
The  women  perform  all  domestic  duties^  and  eat  after 
the  husband  is  satisfied,  but  the  men  paddle  the  boats, 
and  have  even  been  known  to  carry  their  wives  ashore 
so  that  they  might  not  wet  their  feet.  The  women 
carry  their  infants  in  a  sort  of  bark  saddle,  fastened 
to  their  back;  they  bandage  their  feet  in  order  to 
keep  them  small.^  Kutchm  amusements  are  wrestl- 
ing, leaping,  dancing,  and  singing.  They  are  great 
talkers,  and  etiquette  forbids  any  interruption  to  the 
narrative  of  a  new-comer.^ 

The  Tenan  Kutchin,   'people  of  the   mountains,' 

intended  canoe,  which  is  commonly  about  eighteen  feet,  and  is  sewed  with 
watupe  at  both  ends.'  Mackenzie's  Voy,t  p.  207r  When  the  Kutcl)ins  discover 
a  leak,  'They  go  ashore,  light  a  small  fire,  warm  the  gum,  of  which  they 
always  carry  a  supply,  turn  the  canoe  bottom  upward,  and  rub  the  healing 
balm  in  a  aemifluia  state  into  the  seam  until  it  is  again  water-tight.*   Wkym- 


291.  ICalts  are  empioyea  on  tne  Mackenzie.  iSim'jMons  JVar.,  p.  loo.  *in 
shape  the  Northern  Indian  canoe  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  weaver's  shut- 
tle; covered  over  with  birch  bark.'  Heame's  Jour.,  pp.  97,  98.  *  Kanots  aus 
Birkenrinde,  auf  denen  sie  die  FlUsse  n.  Seen  befahren.'  Boer,  Stat.  u.  Etkn., 
p.  112.  The  Kutchin  canoe  '  is  flat-bottomed,  is  about  nine  feet  long  and  one 
broad,  and  the  sides  nearly  straight  up  and  down  like  a  walL'  Jones,  in  Smith- 
stmktn  Jiept.,  1866,  p.  323. 

'''As  for  instance  for  a  life,  the  fine  is  forty  beaver-skins,  and  may  be 
paid  in  guns  at  twenty  skins  each;  blankets,  equal  to  ten  skins  each;  powder, 
one  akin  a  measure;  bullets,  eighteen  for  a  skin;  worsted  belts,  two  skins 
each.  Hooper's  Tuaid,  p.  272.  '  For  theft,  little  or  no  punishment  is  inflicted; 
for  adultery,  the  woman  only  is  punished' — sometimes  by  beating,  sometimes 
by  death.  Jones^  in  Snuthaonian  RepL,  1866,  p.  325. 

*** Kutchin  'female  chastity  is  prized,  but  is  nearly  unknown.'  Jones,  in 
SmUkmnian  RepL,  1866,  p.  325.  Ix>ucheux  mothers  had  originally  a  custom 
of  caatin|^  away  tiieir  female  children,  but  now  it  is  only  done  by  the  Moun- 
tain Indians.  Simpson's  Nar.,  p.  187.  The  Kutchin  'women  are  mudi 
fewer  in  number  and  live  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  men.'  Kirhy,  in  SmUh- 
soman  JSepL,  1864^  p.  418.  The  old  P^ple  'arc  not  ill  used,  but  simply  ne- 
^ected.'  Whyrnpers  Alaska, 2*  ^^'  ^^®  children  are  carried  in  small  diairs 
made  of  birch  bark.  liL^  p.  2&L,  *  In  a  seat  of  birch  bark. '  Richardson's  Jour, , 
voL  i-jjj.  384, 

"^tne  Ixmoheuz  dances  'abound  in  extravagant  gestures,  and  demand 
violent  exertion.'  Simpsons  Nar.,  p.  100.  See  Hardisty,  in  SmUJisoman  RepL, 
186^  p.  313.  '  Singing  is  much  practised,  but  it  is,  though  varied,  of  a  very 
hum-^umm  nature.'  Hooper's  Tttski,  p.  318.  'At  the  festivals  held  on  tiie 
meeting  of  friendly  tribes,  leaping  and  wrestling  are  practised.'  Richardson's 
Jour.,  voL  L,  p.  395. 
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inhabiting  the  country  south  of  Fort  Yukon  which  is 
drained  by  the  River  Tananah,  are  a  wild,  ungoverna- 
ble horde,  their  territory  never  yet  having  been  in- 
vaded by  white  people.  The  river  upon  which  they 
dwell  is  supposed  to  take  its  rise  near  the  upper  Yukon. 
They  allow  no  women  in  their  deer-hunting  expedi- 
tions. They  smear  their  leggins  and  hair  with  red 
ochre  and  grease.  The  men  part  their  hair  in  the 
middle  and  separate  it  into  locks,  which,  when  prop- 
erly dressed,  look  li!ke  rolls  of  red  mud  about  the  size 
of  a  finger;  one  bunch  of  locks  is  secured  in  a  mass 
which  falls  down  the  neck  by  a  band  of  dentalium 
shells,  and  two  smaller  rolls  hang  down  either  side  of 
the  face.  After  being  soaked  in  grease  and  tied,  the 
head  is  powdered  with  finely  cut  swan's  down,  which 
adheres  to  the  greasy  hair.  The  women  wear  few 
ornaments,  perform  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  drudgery,  and  are  treated  more  like  dogs  than  hu- 
man beings.  Chastity  is  scarcely  known  among  thenu 
The  Kutcha  Kutchin,  'people  of  the  lowland,'  are 
cleaner  and  better  mannered. 

The  Kutchins  have  a  singular  system  of  totems. 
The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  three  castes,  called 
respectively  Chitcheah,  Tengratsey,  and  Natsahi^  each 
occupying  a  distinct  territory.  Two  persons  of  the 
same  caste  are  not  allowed  to  marry ;  but  a  man  of 
one  caste  must  marry  a  woman  of  another.  The 
mother  gives  caste  to  the  children,  so  that  as  the  fath- 
ers die  off  the  caste  of  the  country  constantly  changes. 
This  system  operates  strongly  against  war  between 
tribes;  as  in  war,  it  is  caste  against  caste,  and  not 
tribe  against  tribe.  As  the  father  is  never  of  the 
same  caste  as  the  son,  who  receives  caste  from  his 
mother,  there  can  never  be  intertribal  war  without 
ranging  fathers  and  sons  against  each  other.  When 
a  child  is  named,  the  father  drops  his  former  name  and 
substitutes  that  of  the  child,  so  that  the  father  receives 
his  name  from  the  child,  and  not  the  child  £rom  the 
father. 
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They  have  scarcely  any  government;  their  chiefs 
are  elected  on  account  of  wealth  or  ability,  and  their 
authority  is  very  Umited.*^  Their  custom  is  to  burn 
the  deady  and  enclose  the  ashes  in  a  box  placed  up)n 
posts ;  some  tribes  enclose  the  body  in  an  elevated 
box  without  burning."^ 

The  Kenai  are  a  fine,  manly  race,  in  which  Baer 
distinguishes  characteristics  decidedly  American,  and 
clearly  distinct  from  the  Asiatic  Eskimos.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  Kenai  tribes  is  the  Unatatanas, 
who  dwell  upon  the  Koyukuk  Kiver,  and  plant  their 
villages  along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Yukon  for  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  are  bold 
and  ferocious,  dominative  even  to  the  giving  of  fashion 
in  dress. 

That  part  of  the  Yukon  which  runs  through  their 
territory  abounds  with  moose,  which  durmg  the 
summer  frequent  the  water  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mosquitoes,  and  as  the  animals  are  clumsy  swimmers^ 
the  Indians  easily  capture  them.  Their  women  oc- 
cupy a  very  inferior  position,  being  obliged  to  do 
more  drudgery  and  embeUish  their  dress  with  fewer 
ornaments  than  those  of  the  upper  tribes.  The  men 
wear  a  heavy  fringe  of  beads  or  shells  upon  their 
dress,  equal  sometimes  to  two  hundred  marten  skins 
in  value. 

At  Nuklukahyet,  where  the  Tananah  River  joins 
the  Yukon,  is  a  neutral  trading-ground  to  which  all 
the  surrotmding  tribes  resort  in  the  spring  for  traffic. 
Skins  are  their  moneyed  currency,  the  beaver-skin  be- 
ing the  standard;  one  ^made'  beaver-skin  represents 
two  marten-skins. 

»*  *  Irrespective  of  tribe,  they  are  divided  into  three  classes,  termed  re- 
spectively, Chit-«a,  Nate-sa^  and  Tanges-at-aa^  faintly  representing  the  aria- 
tocracy,  the  middle  classes,  and  the  poorer  orders  of  civilized  nations,  the 
former  being  the  most  wealthy  and  the  latter  the  poorest.'  Kirby,  in  Smith- 
wniam  Sept.,  1864,  p.  418. 

**'  On  JPeel  River  'they  bury  their  dead  on  stages.*  On  the  Ynkon  they 
bum  and  suspend  the  ashes  in  baffs  from  the  top  of  a  painted  pole.  Kirby,  in 
SmUhmmian  Mej^^  1864^  p.  4?  9.  Thev  of  the  Yukon  *  do  not  mter  the  dead, 
but  put  them  m  oblong  boxes,  raided  on  posts.'  Whymper*8  Alaska,  pp.  207, 
211. 
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The  IngalikB  inhabiting  the  Yukon  near  its  mouth 
call  themselves  Kaeyah  Khatana.  Their  dialect  is 
totally  distinct  from  the  Malemutes,  their  neighbors 
on  the  west,  but  shows  an  affinity  with  that  of  the 
Unakatanas  to  their  east  Tobacco  they  both  smoke 
and  snuff.  The  smoke  they  swallow;  snuff  is  drawn 
into  the  nostrils  through  a  wooden  tube.  They  manu- 
facture snuff  from  leaf  tobacco  by  means  of  a  wooden 
mortar  and  pestle,  and  carry  bone  or  wooden  snuff- 
boxes. They  are  described  by  travellers  as  a  timid, 
sensitive  people,  and  remarkably  honest.  Ingalik 
women  are  delivered  kneeling,  and  without  pain,  be- 
ing seldom  detained  from  their  household  duties  for 
more  than  an  hour.  The  infant  is  washed,  greased, 
and  fed,  and  is  seldom  weaned  under  two  or  three 
years.  The  women  live  longer  than  the  men;  some 
of  them  reaching  sixty,  while  the  men  rarely  attain 
more  than  forty-five  years. 

The  Koltschanes,  whose  name  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Kenai  s^ifies  *  guest/  and  in  that  of  the  Atnas  of 
Copper  Kiver,  *  stranger,'  have  been  charged  with 
great  cruelty,  and  even  cannibalism,  but  without  spe- 
cial foundation.  Wrangell  believes  the  Koltschanes, 
Atnas,  and  Kolosches  to  be  one  people. 

The  Kenai,  of  the  Kenaian  Peninsula,  upon  recov- 
ery from  dangerous  illness,  give  a  feast  to  those  who 
expressed  sympathy  during  the  affliction.  If  a  boun- 
teous provision  is  made  upon  these  occasions,  a  chief- 
tainship may  be  obtained  thereby ;  and  although  the 
power  thus  acquired  does  not  descend  to  one's  heir, 
he  may  be  conditionally  recognized  as  chief.  Injuries 
are  avenged  by  the  nearest  relative,  but  if  a  murder  is 
committed  by  a  member  of  another  clan,  all  the  allied 
families  rise  to  avenge  the  wrong.  When  a  person 
dies,  the  whole  community  assemble  and  mourn.  The 
nearest  kinsman,  arrayed  in  his  best  apparel,  with 
blackened  face,  his  nose  and  head  decked  with  eagle's 
feathers,  leads  the  ceremony.  All  sit  round  a  fire 
and  howl,  while  the  master  of  the  lamentation  re- 
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counts  the  notable  deeds  of  the  departed,  amidst  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  violent  stampings,  and  contor- 
tions of  his  body.  The  clothing  is  then  distributed  to 
the  relatives,  the  body  is  burned,  the  bones  collected 
and  interred,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  a  feast  is 
held  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  after  which  it  is 
not  lawful  for  a  relative  to  mention  his  name. 

The  lover,  if  his  suit  is  accepted,  must  perform  a 
year's  service  for  his  bride.  The  wooing  is  in  this 
wise :  early  some  morning  he  enters  the  abode  of  the 
fair  one's  father,  and  without  speaking  a  word  pro- 
ceeds to  bring  water,  prepare  food,  and  to  heat  the  bath- 
room. In  reply  to  the  question  why  ho  performs 
these  services,  he  answers  that  he  desires  the  daugh- 
ter for  a  wife.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  without 
further  ceremony,  he  takes  her  home,  with  a  gift;  but 
if  she  is  not  well  treated  by  her  husband,  she  may 
return  to  her  father,  and  take  with  her  the  dowry. 
The  wealthy  may  have  several  wives,  but  the  prop- 
erty of  each  wife  is  distinct.  They  are  nomadic  m 
their  inclinations,  and  traverse  the  interior  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  pursuit  of  game. 

The  Atnas  are  a  small  tribe  inhabiting  the  Atna  or 
Copper  River.  They  understand  the  art  of  working 
copper,  and  have  commercial  relations  with  surround- 
ing tribes.  In  the  spring,  before  the  breaking  up  of 
ice  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers,  they  hunt  reindeer, 
jiriving  them  into  angle-shaped  wicker-work  corrals, 
where  they  are  killed.  In  the  autumn  another  gen- 
eral hunt  takes  place,  when  deer  are  driven  into  lakes, 
and  pursued  and  killed  in  boats.  Their  food  and 
clothing  depend  entirely  upon  their  success  in  these 
forays,  as  they  are  unable  to  obtain  fish  in  suflScient 
quantities  for  their  sustenance ;  and  when  unsuccess- 
fal  in  the  chase,  whole  families  die  of  starvation. 
Those  who  can  afford  it,  keep  slaves,  buying  them 
from  the  Koltschanes.  They  burn  their  dead,  then 
carefully  collect  the  ashes  in  a  new  reindeer-skin,  en- 
close the  skin  in  a  box,  and  place  the  box  on  posts 
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or  in  a  tree.  Every  year  they  celebrate  a  feast  in 
commemoration  of  their  dead.  Baer  asserts  that  the 
Atnas  divide  the  year  into  fifteen  months,  which  are 
designated  only  by  their  numbers ;  ten  of  them  belong 
to  autumn  and  winter,  and  five  to  spring  and  summer. 
The  Tinneh  character,  if  we  mav  accept  the  asser- 
tions of  various  travellers,  visiting  aifierent  parts  under 
widely  different  circumstances,  presents  a  multitude  of 
phases.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  Chepewyans  by  Mac- 
kenzie, that  they  are  "sober,  timorous,  and  vagrant, 
with  a  selfish  disposition  which  has  sometimes  created 
suspicions  of  their  integrity.  They  are  also  of  a 
quarrellous  disposition,  and  are  continually  making 
complaints  which  they  express  by  a  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  edmy.  *it  is  hard/  in  a  whiny  and 
plaintive  tone  of  voice.  So  indolent  that  numbers 
perish  every  year  from  famine.  Suicide  is  not  un- 
common among  them.  Hearne  asserts  that  they  are 
morose  and  covetous;  that  they  have  no  gratitude; 
are  great  beggars ;  are  insolent,  if  any  respect  is  shown 
them;  that  they  cheat  on  all  opportunities;  yet  they 
are  mild,  rarely  get  drunk,  and  "never  proceed  to 
violence  beyond  bad  language;"  that  they  steal  on 
every  opportunity  from  the  whites,  but  very  rarely 
from  each  other;  and  although  regarding  all  property, 
including  wives,  as  belonging  to  the  strongest,  yet 
they  only  wrestle,  and  rarely  murder.  Of  the  same 
people.  Sir  John  Franklin  says,  that  they  are  natu* 
rally  indolent,  selfish,  and  great  beggars.  "I  never 
saw  men,"  he  writes,  "who  either  received  or  bestowed 
a  gift  with  such  bad  grace."  The  Dog-ribs  are  "of  a 
mud,  hospitable,  but  rather  indolent  disposition,"  fond 
of  dancing  and  singing.  According  to  the  same  trav- 
eller, the  Copper  Indians  are  superior,  in  personal 
character,  to  any  other  Chepewyans.  "Their  deli- 
cate and  humane  attentions  to  us,"  he  remarks,  "in  a 
period  of  great  distress,  are  indelibly  engraven  on  our 
memories. '  Simpson  says  that  it  is  a  general  rule 
among  the  traders  not  to  believe  the  first  story  of  an 
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Indian.  Although  sometimes  bearing  suflTering  with 
fortitude,  the  least  sickness  makes  them  say,  "  I  am 
going  to  die,"  and  the  improvidence  of  the  Indian 
character  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  custom  of  de- 
stroying all  the  property  of  deceased  relatives.  Sir 
John  Richardson  accuses  the  Hare  Indians  of  timidity, 
standing  in  great  fear  of  the  Eskimos,  and  being  al- 
ways in  want  of  food.  They  are  practical  socialists, 
*great  liars,'  but  'strictly  honest.'  Hospitality  is  not 
a  virtue  with  them.  According  to  Richardson,  neither 
the  Eskimos,  Dog-ribs,  nor  Hare  Indians,  feel  the 
least  shame  in  being  detected  in  falsehood,  and  inva- 
riably practise  it  if  they  think  that  they  can  thereby 
gain  any  of  their  petty  ends.  Even  in  tlieir  familiar 
intercourse  with  each  other,  the  Indians  seldom  tell 
the  truth  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  they  succeed  in 
exciting  admiration  or  astonishment,  their  invention 
runs  on  without  check.  From  the  manner  of  the 
speaker,  rather  than  by  his  words,  is  his  truth  or  false- 
hood inferred,  and  often  a  very  long  interrogation  is 
necessary  to  eUcit  the  real  fact.  The  comfort  and 
not  unfrequently  even  the  lives  of  parties  of  the  timid 
Hare  Indians  are  sacrificed  by  this  miserable  propen- 
sity. The  Hare  and  Dog-rib  women  are  certainly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  humanity  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Ross  thinks  that  they  are  "tolerably  honest ;  not 
bloodthirsty,  nor  cruel;"  "confirmed  liars,  far  from 
being  chaste." 

According  to  Harmon,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
observing  travellers  among  them,  the  Tacullies  "are 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  people,"  and  "perhaps  the  most 
honest  on  the  face  ot  the  earth."  They  "  are  unusu- 
ally talkative,"  and  "  take  great  delight  in  singing  or 
hunmiing  or  wliistling  a  dull  air."  "  Murder  is  not 
considered  as  a  crime  of  great  magnitude."  He  con- 
siders the  Sicannis  the  bravest  of  the  TacuUv  tribes. 

But  the  Kutchins  bear  off  the  palm  for  honesty. 
Says  Whymper:  "Finding  the  loads  too  great  for 
our  dogs,  we  raised  an  erection  of  ;:oles.  and  deposited 
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some  bag8  thereon.  I  may  here  saj,  once  for  all, 
that  our  men  often  left  goods,  consisting  of  tea,  flour, 
molasses,  bacon,  and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
scattered  in  this  way  over  the  country,  and  that  they 
remained  untouched  by  the  Indians,  who  frequently 
travelled  past  them."  Simpson  testifies  of  the  Lou« 
cheux  that  "a  bloody  intent  with  them  lurks  not 
under  a  smile."  Murray  reports  the  Kutchins  treach- 
erous; Eichardson  did  not  find  them  so.  Jones  de- 
clares that  "they  diflfer  entirely  from  the  Tinneh 
tribes  of  the  Mackenzie,  being  generous,  honest,  hos- 
pitable, proud,  high-spirited,  and  quick  to  revenge  an 
mjuiy." 

TRIBAL  BOUNDABIBS. 

Accnrately  to  draw  partition  lines  between  primitive  naiiaiu  is  impossible. 
Migrating  with  the  seasons,  constantly  at  war,  driving  and  being  driven  far 
past  the  limits  of  hereditary  boundaries,  extirpating  and  being  extirpated, 
overwhelming,  intermingling;  like  a  human  sea,  swelling  and  surging  in  its 
wild  struggle  with  the  winds  of  fate,  they  come  and  go,  here  to-day,  yonder 
to-morrow.  A  traveller  passing  over  the  country  finds  it  inhabited  by  certain 
tribes;  another  coming  after  finds  all  changed.  One  writer  gives  certain 
names  to  certain  nations;  another  changes  the  name,  or  gives  to  the  nation 
a  totally  different  locality.  An  approximation,  however,  can  be  made  sufiS- 
ciently  correct  for  practical  purposes;  and  to  arrive  at  this,  I  will  give  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  all  the  authorities  at  my  command;  that  from  the 
statements  of  all,  whether  conflicting  or  otherwise,  the  truth  may  be  very 
nearly  arrived  at.  All  nations,  north  of  the  fifty-fifth  parallel,  as  before 
mentioned,  I  call  Hyperboreans. 

To  the  EflKiHoa,  I  give  the  Arctic  sea-board  from  the  Coppermine  Biver 
to  Kotzebue  Sound.  Late  travellers  make  a  distinction  between  the  Male- 
mutes  and  Elaveaks  of  Norton  Sound  and  the  Eskimos.  Whymper  oalls  the 
former  '  a  race  of  tall  and  stout  people,  but  in  other  respects,  much  resem- 
bling the  Esquimaux.'  Alaska^  p.  159.  Sir  John  Bichardson,  in  his  Journal^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  341,  places  them  on  the  *  western  coast^  by  Cook*s  Sound  and  Tchu- 
gatz  Bay,  nearly  to  Mount  St  Elias;'  but  in  hia  Polar  Region^  p.  299,  he 
terminates  them  at  Kotzebue  Sound.  Early  writers  give  them  the  widest 
scope.  *  Die  stldlichsten  sind  in  Amerika,  auf  der  Kllste  Labrador,  wo  nach 
Charlevoix  dieser  Volkerstamm  den  Nahmen  Esquimaux  bey  den  in  der  Ntthe 
wohnenden  Abenaki  fflhrte,  und  auch  an  der  benachbarten  Ostseite  von  Neu- 
Fnndland,  femer  weetlich  noch  unter  der  BUdbinsel  Alaska.'  Voter,  MUkri- 
dates,  voL  iii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  425.  Doctor  Latham,  in  his  VarieUea  of  Mam,  treata 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  as  Eskimos,  and  in  Native  J^aees 
of  ikt  Russian  Empire,  p.  289,  he  gives  them  '  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  coast  from  Behring  Strait  to  Cook  Inlet.'    Prichard, 
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Rttearchut  voL  v.,  p.  371,  requirefl  more  complete  evidence  before  he  can 
conclude  that  the  Aleuts  are  not  Eskimos.  Being  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  great  Kutchin  family  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  he  makes  the  Carriers  of 
New  Caledonia  conterminous  with  the  Eskimos.  The  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  Eskimos  and  the  interior  Indian  tribes  'are  generally  formed  by 
the  summit  of  the  watershed  between  the  small  rivers  which  empty  into  the 
■ea  and  those  which  fall  into  the  Yukon.*  DaJfftAkuiha,  p.  144.  Malte-Brun, 
Prieia  de  la  Oiograjphie,  vol.  v.,  p.  317,  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  '  Les  Esqui- 
maux/he  declares,  *  habitent  depms  le  golfe  Welcome  jusqu'au'fleuve  Macken- 
sie,  etprobablement  jusqu'au  d^troit  de  Bering;  ils  s'^tendent  au  sud  jusqu'au 
lac  de  I'Esdave.'  Ludewig,  Aboriginal  Languages^  p.  69,  divides  them  into 
'Eskimo  proper,  on  the  shores  of  Labrador,  and  the  Western  Eskimos.' 
Gallatin  sweepingly  asserts  that  '  they  are  the  sole  native  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  all  the  seas,  bays,  inlets,  and  islands  of  America,  north  of  the  six- 
tieth degree  of  north  latitude.'  Am.  ArUiq.  Soc^  TranacL,  voL  ii,  p.  9.  The 
Western  Eskimos,  says  Beechy,  'inhabit  the  north-west  cost  of  America, 
from  60°  34'  N.  to  71"  24'  N.'  Toy.,  voL  ii,  p.  299.  'Along  the  entire  coast 
of  America.'  Armstmn^s  Nar.,  p.  191. 

The  tribal  subdivisions  of  the  Eskimos  are  as  follows:  At  Coppermine 
River  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  NaggeuktoonuUes,  '  deer-horns. '  At  the 
eastern  outlet  of  the  Mackenzie  they  are  called  Kittear.  Between  the  Mac- 
kenzie Biver  and  Barter  Reef  they  call  themselves  KcMgrnaU-Innuin,  The 
tribal  name  at  Point  Barrow  is  Nuwdngmeun.  '  The  Nurta-tangmM-un  inhabit 
the  country  traversed  by  the  Nnnatok,  a  river  which  falls  into  Kotzebne 
Sound.'  Richardson*8  Pol.  Seg.,  p.  300.  From  Cape  lasbum  to  Icy  Cape  the 
tribal  appellation  is  KUeguea.  'Deutsche  Karten  zeigen  uns  noch  in  Nord- 
west-Ende  des  russischen  Nordamerika's,  in  dieser  so  anders  gewandtcn 
KOstenlinie,  nordlich  vom  Kotsebue-Sund:  imwestlichen  Theile  des  KUsten- 
landes,  das  sie  West-Georgien  nennen,  vom  Cap  Lisbum  bis  Uber  das  Eiscap; 
hinlanfend  das  Volk  der  Kiteguen.'  Buschmarm,  Spurtn  der  Aztek.  Sprache, 
p.  713b  'The  tribes  appear  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  neutral 
ground,  across  which  small  parties  venture  in  the  summer  for  barter.'  The 
TuaHj  Tadiuktachif  or  TchutdA^  of  the  easternmost  point  of  Asia,  have  also 
been  referred  to  the  opposite  coast  of  America  for  their  habitation.  The 
Tscfanktchi  '  occupy  the  north-western  coast  of  Russian  Asia,  and  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  north-western  America.'  Ludewig,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  191. 

The  KoNiAaAK  nation  occupies  the  shores  of  Behring  Sea,  from  Kotzebne 
Sound  to  the  Island  of  Kadiak,  including  a  part  of  the  A1ft^lra.T^  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Koniagan  and  Chugatschen  Islands.  The  Koniagas  proper  in- 
habit Kadiak,  and  the  contiguous  islands.  Bufchmann,  Spuren  der  Azleh, 
Sprache,  p.  676.  '  The  Konsgi  are  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Kodiak.'  Prick' 
onTs  Beteardym,  voL  v.,  p.  371.  'Die  eigentliohen  Konjagen  oder  Bewohner 
der  Insel  Kadjak.'  Holmberg,  Ethn,  8hz.,  p.  4.  'Zu  den  letztem  rechnet 
man  die  Aleuten  von  Kadjack,  deren  Sprache  von  alien  KUstenbewohnem 
▼on  der  Tschugatschen-Bay,  bis  an  die  Berings-Strasse  und  selbst  weiter 
noch  die  herschende  ist.'  Btier,  8taL  u.  Ekk$i.,  p.  58.  'From  Biamna  Lake 
to  the  159th  degree  of  west  longitude.'  DaWa  Alaaha,  p.  401.  'La  c6te  qui 
s'^tend   depuis  le  golfe  Kamischezkaja  jusqu'au  Nouveau-Comouaille,  est 
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habits  par  cinq  penplades  qui  forment  autant  de  graades  diyinons  territori- 
ales  danB  lea  ooloxiiefl  de  la  Ruasie  Americaine.  Leun  noma  sont:  Koniagi, 
Kenaysi,  Tsohngatschi,  Ugalachmiuti  et  Kolingi.'  Humboldt^  Sssai  PoL,  tonL 
i.,  p.  347. 

The  CkugataehM  inhabit  the  ialaads  and  shorei  of  Prince  William  Sound. 
*  Die  Tchngatsohen  bewohnen  die  groasten  Inseln  der  Bai  Tschugatsk,  vie 
Zukli,  Chtagaluk  u.  a.  and  ziehen  sich  an  der  Sudkiiate  der  Halbinsel  Kenai 
nach  Westen  bis  zur  Sinfahrt  in  den  Kenaiachen  Meerbuaen.'  Uohnbergt 
Ethn,  Skiz,,  p.  4.  'Die  Taohngatachen  aind  Ankommlinge  von  der  Inael 
Kadjack,  die  wiLhrend  innerar  Zwistigkeiten  Ton  dort  vertrieben,  sich  zu 
ihren  jetzigen  Wohnsitzen  aa  den  Ufem  von  Prince  William*a  Soond  nnd 
gegen  Westen  bia  zum  Eingange  yon  Cook'a  Inlet  hingewendet  haben.'  BaoTf 
StcU.  u,  EkhtL,  p.  116.  'Lea  Tachngatachi  occupent  le  paya  qui  a*^tend  depnia 
Textrdmit^  aeptentrioaale  de  Tentree  de  Cook  juaqu'k  Test  de  la  baie  du 
prince  Guillaume  (golfe  Tachngatakaja).'  HumbolcU,  Essai  PoL,  torn,  i.,  p. 
348.  According  to  Latham,  Natwe  Races,  p.  290,  they  are  the  most  aonth- 
em  membera  of  ^e  family.  The  Tachugazzi  'live  between  the  Ugalyach- 
mutzi  and  the  Kenaizi.*  PrkharcTa  Heaearches,  voL  v.,  p.  371.  'Occupy  the 
ahorea  and  islands  of  Chugach  Gulf,  and  the  aouth-weat  coaata  of  the  penin- 
Bula  of  KenaL*  DalCs  Alaska,  p.  401.  Tachugatachi,  ' Prince  William  Sound, 
and  Cook'a  Inlet.'  Ludewig,  Ab,  Lang.,  p.  191.  Tchugatchih,  'claim  as  their 
hereditary  posseaaiona  the  ooaat  lying  between  Briatol  Bay  and  Beering'a 
Straita.'  RkhardaovCs  Jour,,  voL  i,  p.  364. 

The  Aglegmutes  occupy  the  ahorea  of  Bristol  Bay  from  the  Biver  Nushagak 
along  the  weatem  coaat  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  to  latitude  56^  '  Die  Ag- 
legmjuten,  von  der  Mundung  dea  Fluaaea  Kuachagakh  bia  zum  57"  oder  56^ 
an  der  WeatkUate  der  Ualbinael  Aljaska;  haben  also  die  Ufer  der  Bristol-Bai 
inne.'  Hobnberg,  EiKn.  8Jm.,  p.  4.  Dall  caUa  them  Oglemutea,  and  aaya  that 
they  inhabit  'the  north  coast  of  Aliaska  from  the  159th  degree  of  west  long- 
itude to  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay,  and  along  the  north  shore  of  that  bay  to 
Point  Stolin.*  Alaaba,  p.  405.  'Die  Agolegmttten,  an  den  AusmUndungeu 
der  FlUsse  Nuschagack  und  Kackneck,  ungeffthr  500  an  der  ZahL'  Boer,  SiaL 
u,  Mkn,,  p.  121. 

The  Kijataigmyiet  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Nushagak,  and  along 
the  coast  westward  to  Cape  Newenham.  '  Die  Kijataigmjuten  wohnen  an 
deu  Ufem  des  Flusaes  Nuachagakh,  sowie  seines  Nebenflusaes  Iligajakh.* 
Bolmberg,  Ethn,  Shz.,  p.  5.  Dall  aays  that  they  call  themselves  Nushergag- 
mut,  and  '  inhabit  the  coaat  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nushei^k  River,  and 
westward  to  Cape  Newenham.'  Alaska,  p.  406.  '  Die  Eijaten  order  Kijataig- 
mttten  an  den  flttssen  Nuschagack  undllgajack.'  Boer,  Stat,  «.  EUixl,  p.  121. 
'Am  Fl.  Nuechagak.'  BuschmaTm,  Spuren  der  AzUh  Sprache,  p.  760. 

The  AgulmtUes  inhabit  the  coaat  between  the  rivera  Kuakoquim  and  Klah- 
nnak.  '  Die  Aguljmjuten  haben  aowohl  den  Kttstenstrich  aLs  das  Innere  des 
Landes  zwischen  den  MUndungen  des  Kuskokwim  und  des  Kishunakh  inne. ' 
Holmberg,  Etkn,  SIdsL,  p.  5.  'This  tribe  extends  from  near  Cape  Avin<^ 
nearly  to  Cape  Romanzoff.'  Daffs  Alasha,  p.  406.  'Den  Agnlmttten,  am 
Flttsse  Kwichlttwack.'  Baer,  Stat.  «.  Ethn.,  p.  122.  'An  der  Kwickpak- 
MUnd.'  Busekmarm,  Spuren  der  Aziek,  Sprachcj  p.  719. 
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The  Kwboqtugimties  occnpy  the  banki  of  Kuskoqnim  river  and  bay. 
'Die  Kuskokwigmjutfin  bewohnen  die  Ufer  des  Fluases  Kuskokwim  von 
seiner  Mttndung  bis  zur  Ansiedelung  Kwygyschpainagmjut  in  der  Nahe  der 
OdinotBchkA  Kalmakow.*  HoMterg,  Etiin.  SBz,,  p.  5.  The  Kuskwogmuts 
*  inhabit  both  shores  of  Knskoqoim  Bay,  and  some  little  distance  up  thai 
rrrer. '  Dalft  A  laaha^  p.  405.  '  Die  Knskokwimer  an  dem  FlUaae  Kuskokwim 
nnd  andem  kleinen  ZuflUssen  desselben  und  an  den  Ufem  der  sUdlich  von 
dieaem  Flnsse  gelegenen  Seen.'  BaeVf  Stat  u,  Ethru,  p.  122.  'Between  the 
riven  Kushagak,  Ilgajak,  Chulitna^  and  Kuskokwiua^  on  the  sea-shore.* 
Lmieujig,  Ah,  Lang.,  p.  98. 

The  JUagenwiea  live  between  the  rivers  Kishunak  and  Kipunaiak«  'Die 
Magmjnten  oder  ICagagmjuten,  zwischen  den  FlUssen  Kiskunakh  und  Ki- 
pimajakh.'  HtMberg,  JSkhn.  Skiz,,  p.  5.  'These  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Romanzoff  and  reach  nearly  to  the  Yukon  mouth.*  DalCa  Alaskoy  p.  407. 
'Magimaten,  am  FlUsseKyschunack.*  Boer,  Stat.  «.  EfJin.,  p.  122.  'Im  9 
des  Norton  Boaens.'  BMBckmann,  Spttren  der  Axtek.  Sprache,  p.  766. 

The  KwickpagmuieB^  or  inhabitants  of  the  large  river,  dwell  upon  the 
Kwichpak  River,  from  the  coast  range  to  the  Uallik.  '  Die  Kwichpagmjuten, 
haben  ihre  Ansiedelungen  am  Kwickpakh  vom  KUstengebirgo  an  bis  zum 
Kebenflusse  Uallik.*  Hoijoberg,  Ethn.  Shiz.,  p.  5.  '  Kuwichx)ackmiiten,  am 
Flnsse  Kn wichpack.  *  Boer,  Stat.  u.  EtJin. ,  p.  122.  '  Tlagga  Silla,  or  little  dogs, 
nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  probably  conterminous  with  the  Es- 
kimo Kwichpak-meut.*  LaOuxnCs  Native  Haces,  p.  293.  On  Whymper's  map 
are  the  Prhnoskif  near  the  delta  of  the  Yukon. 

The  KwichluagmiUes  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kwichluak  or  Crooked 
River,  an  arm  of  the  Kwichpak.  '  Die  Kwichljuagmjuten  an  den  Ufem  eines 
Mitndnngaarmes  des  Kwichpakh,  der  Kwichljuakh. '  Holmberg,  Ethn,  Skiz., 
p.  5.     '  Inhabit  the  Kwikhpak  Slough. '  DaWe  A  laska,  p.  407. 

The  PashtoHks  dwell  upon  the  River  Pashtolik.     '  Die  Paschtoligmjuteo 
an  den  Ufem  des  Pastolflusses.*  Holmberg,  Ethn.  Slaz.,  p.  6.     '  Paschtolig 
mttten,  am  Flusse  PaschtoL*  Baert  StaL  u.  EtJin.,  p.  122.     Whymper  places 
them  immediately  north  of  the  delta  of  the  Yukon. 

The  Cknagmulea  occupy  the  coast  and  islands  south  of  the  Unalaklik 
River  to  Pashtolik  Bay.  'Die  Tschnagmjuten,  an  den  Ufem  der  Meerbnseu 
Pastol  und  Schachtolik  zwischen  den  FlUssen  Pastol  an  Unalaklik. '  I{olmJI)erg, 
Ethn.  SUz.,  p.  6.  '  Don  Tschnagmiiten,  gegen  Norden  von  den  Paschtulig- 
maten  und  gegen  Westen  bis  zum  Kap  Rodney.'  Baer,  Stat.  u.  Etfin.,  p.  122. 
'Am.  sdL  Korton-Busen.*  Buschmann,  Spuren  der  Aztek.  Spracfie^  p.  805. 

The  AnlygimUea  inhabit  the  shores  of  Golovnin  Bay  and  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Kaviak  Peninsula.  'Die  Anlygmjuten,  an  den  Ufcrn  der  Bai 
€*olownin  nordlich  vom  Nortoii3unde. *  Uolniberg,  Ethn.  Skiz.,  p.  6.  *  Anlyg- 
mttten,  an  der  Golownin*schen  Bai.'  Baer^  Stat.  u.  EtJin.,  p.  122.  'Ndl.  vom 
Norton-Sund.'  BuKhmann,  Spuren  der  Aztek.  SpracJief  p.  722. 

The  KamakH  inhabit  the  western  portion  of  the  Kaviak  Peninsula.  '  Ad- 
jacent to  Port  Clarence  and  Behring  Strait.*  Whymper 8  Alaskoy  p.  107. 
'Between  Kotzebue  and  Norton  Sound j.*  DaWs  Alaaka,  p.  137. 

The  Malemutes  inhabit  tho  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Unalaklik  River,  and 
northward  along  the  shores  of  Korton  Sound  across  the  neck  of  the  Kaviak 
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Peninsnla  at  Kotzebue  SonncL  'Die  Maleigmjnten  bewohnen  die  KUste  des 
NortonaundeB  vom  flnase  Unalaklik  an  iind  gehen  dnrch  das  Innero  des 
Laades  hinauf  bia  znm  Kotsebueannde/  Hobnberg,  Bthn.  SJaz,,  p.  6.  'From 
Norton  sonnd  and  bay  north  of  Shaktolik,  and  the  neck  of  the  Kaviak 
Peninsnla  to  Selawik  Lake.'  JkUTs  Alaaha,  p.  407.  'Den  Malimttten,  nahe 
an  den  Ufem  des  Golfes  Schaktulack  oder  SchaktoL*  Baer,  StaL  «.  Eihtu,  p. 
122.  The  Malemutes  'extend  from  the  island  of  St  Michael  to  GroluTin 
Sound.'  Whymper*s  Alasba,  p.  167.  'NdL  am  Norton-Busen  bis  zum  Kotze- 
bue Sund.'  Busckmantty  Spuren  der  AzteL  Spracfie,  p.  766. 

The  Aleuts  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago^  and  pare  of 
the  peninsula  of  Alaska  and  the  island  of  Kadiak.  They  are  divided  into 
the  Atkafis,  who  inhabit  the  western  islands,  and  the  UncUaahanB  or  eastern 
division.  The  tribal  divisions  inhabiting  the  various  islands  are  as  follows; 
namely,  on  the  Alaakan  Peninsula,  three  tribes  to  which  the  Russians  have 
given  names — Morehetoskojej  BJelJkowshoje,  and  Pawlawshoje;  on  the  island  of 
XJngA,  the  Ugna»k»;  on  the  island  of  Unimak,  the  Sesaguka;  the  Tigaldaa  on 
Tigalda  Island;  the  Avalanaks  on  Avatanak  Island;  on  the  island  of  Aknn, 
three  tribes,  which  the  Russians  call  Arteljnoioakoje,  J^J&UeheachnoJe,  and 
SeredHnskoJe;  the  AhUans  on  the  Akutan  Island;  the  Unaigcu  on  the  Unalga 
Island;  the  Sidanaks  on  Spirkin  Island;  on  the  island  of  Unalashka,  the  lUl- 
luUuk,  the  Ngvyuky  and  seven  tribes  called  by  the  Russians  Natjfkmtkoje^ 
Pe8tnjakow'9woje,  Wesdehufahoje,  MahigcJiinskoJOf  Kosduginaikqjt^  TMhemow- 
ahoje,  and  Kalechinshoje;  and  on  the  island  of  Umnak,  the  TuUks.  TAtham, 
NaL  Races,  p.  291,  assigns  them  to  the  Aleutian  Isles.  '  Die  Unalaschkaer 
oder  Fuchs-Aleuten  bewohnen  die  Gruppe  der  Fuchsinseln,  den  sUdwest- 
lichen  Theil  der  Halbinsel  Aljaska,  und  die  Inselgruppe  Schumaginsk.  Die 
Atchaer  oder  Andrejanowschen  Aleuten  bewohnen  die  Andrejanowschen, 
die  Ratten,  und  die  NahenJnselu  der  Aleuten-Kette.'  HoimJberg,  Btkn,  Sbz., 
yp,  7,  8.  Inhabit  'the  inlands  between  Alyaska  and  Kamsehatka  '  Lttdewig, 
Ab.  Lang,,  p.  4. 

The  Thijkkxkts,  or  Kolosches,  occupy  the  islands  and  shores  between 
Copper  River  and  the  River  Kass.  '  Die  eigentlichen  Thlinkithen  (Bewohner 
des  Archipels  von  den  Parallclen  des  Flusses  Nass  bis  zum  St.  Elias-bex^}.* 
Hclmberg,  Ethn.  SJdz.,  p.  4.  'The  Kalosh  Indians  seen  at  Sitka  inhabit  the 
coast  between  the  Stckine  and  Chilcat  rivers.'  Wkymper*8  Alaaba,  p.  100. 
'Kaloofaes  et  Eiganis.  Cdtes  et  lies  de  TAm^rique  Russe.'  Jiqfraa,  Exphr,, 
torn,  ii,  p.  335.  The  '  Eoloshians  live  upon  the  islands  and  coast  from  th« 
latitude  50"*  40^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atna  or  Copper  River.'  Ind.  Aff,  JRepL, 
1869,  p.  562.  '  From  about  60"  to  45"  N.  lat,  reaching  therefore  across  the 
Russian  frontier  as  far  as  the  Columbia  River.'  Muller'a  Chips,  voL  i.,  p.  334. 
*  At  Sitka  Bay  and  Norfolk  Sound.'  Lttdetoig,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  96.  'Between 
Jaoootat  or  Behring's  Bay,  to  the  67th  degree  of  north  latitude.'  Limanskys 
Voy.,  p.  242.  '  Die  Volker  eines  grossen  Theils  der  Nordwest-Kttste  vom 
America.'  Vaier,  MUkridaies,  vol.  iiL,  pt.  iii.,  p.  218.  '  Lea  Koliugi  habitent 
le  pays  montueux  du  Nouveau-Korfolk,  et  la  partie  septentrionale  du  Nou- 
veau-Oomouaille.'  Hurnboldt,  Essai  Pol,  tom.  i.,  p.  349. 

The  Ugalenzes  or  Ugalukmutes,  the  northernmost  Thlinkeet  tribe,  inhabit 
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tiie  coast  from  both  banks  of  the  month  of  Copper  River,  nearly  to  Monnt 
Si  Eiiaa.  <  About  Monnt  Elias.'  Laiham'a  NaL  Baees,  p.  292.  Adjacent  to 
Behring  Bay.  Prkhard'a  Sedearckea,  toL  ▼.,  p.  370.  '  Die  Ugalenzen,  die 
im  Winter  eine  Bncht  dee  Festlandee,  der  kleinen  Insel  Kajak  gegenttber, 
bewohneoy  znm  Somxner  aber  ihre  Wohnnngsplatze  an  dem  rechten  Ufer  des 
Knpferflnases  bei  deassn  Mttndnng  anfuchlagen.'  Hohnbtrg^  Ethn,  Sktz.,  p.  4. 
'Das  Vorgebiige  St  Elias,  kann  als  die  Grftnescheide  der  Wohnsitse  der 
See-Koloachen  gegen  Nordwest  angesehn  werden.'  Baer,  8taL  u,  Ethn,,  p.  96. 
'  Lea  Ugalachmiuti  s'^tendent  depuis  le  golfe  dn  Prinoe  Gnillaume,  jnsqnli  la 
bale  de  Jakntat/  Humboldt,  EsatU  Pol.,  torn,  i,  p.  348.  'Ugalenzen  oder 
Ugaljachmjnten.  An  der  russ.  KUste  ndwstl.  vom  St.  Elias  Berg.*  Buach- 
mann,  Spurtn  der  AzteL  Sprache^  p.  807.  'West  of  Cape  St  Elias  and  near 
the  island  of  Eadjak.'  Ludewig,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  194. 

The  YahdaU  *  occupy  the  coast  from  Monnt  Fairweather  to  Mount  St 
Elias.'  DaiVa Alaska,  p.  428.     At  'Behring  Bay.'  Ind.  Aff,  Kept.,  1869,  p.  575. 

The  ChiOxU  come  next,  and  live  on  Lynn  Canal  and  the  Chilkat  River. 
'At  Chilkaht  Inlet.'  'At  the  head  of  Chatham  Straits.'  Ind.  Aff.  Rept., 
1869,  pp.  535,  575.  'Am  Lynn's-Canal,  in  russ.  Nordamerika.'  Buackmann, 
Spuren  der  Azteh  Sprache,  p.  736.  '  On  Lynn's  Canal.'  Schoolcraft's  Archives, 
voL  v.,  p.  489.  A  little  to  the  northward  of  the  Stakine-Koan.  DuntCs  Ore- 
gOH,  p.  288. 

The  Hoomda  inhabit  the  eastern  banks  of  Cross  Sound.  '  For  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles.'  'At  Croes  Sound  reside  the  Whinegas.'  'The  Hunnas  or 
Hooneaks,  who  are  scattered  along  the  mainland  from  Lynn  Canal  to  Cape 
Spencer.'  Ind,  Aff.  RepU,  1869,  pp.  535,  562,  575.  The  Huna  Cow  tribe  is 
situated  on  Cross  Sound.  Schoolcraft's  Archives,  vol.  v.,  p.  489. 

The  Ifoodamoos  ' live  near  the  head  of  Chatham  Strait.'  '  On  Admiralty 
Island.*  Bat  tribes  on  Kyro  and  Eespriano  Islands.'  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1869, 
pp.  335, 562,  575.  ' Hootsinoo  at  Hoodsinoo  or  Hood  Bay.'  SchoolcrajVa  Ar- 
duves,  ToL  v.,  p.  489.  'Hoodsunhoo  at  Hood  Bay.'  OaUaUn,  in  Am,  Aniiq. 
Soc,  TranmeU,  voL  ii,  p.  302.  'Hoodsunhoo  at  Hood  Bay.'  'Eclikimo  in 
Chatham's  Strait.'  Ludewig,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  175. 

The  Takooa  dwell  '  at  the  head  of  Takoo  Inlet  on  the  Takoo  River.  The 
Simdowna  and  Takes  who  live  on  the  mainland  from  Port  Houghton  to  the 
Tako  River.'  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1869,  pp.  536,  562.  Tako  and  Samdan,  Tako 
River.  8chooleraft*a  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  489. 

The  Auks  Indiana  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Takoo  River  and  on  Admiralty 
lalandL  '  North  of  entrance  Tako  River.'  Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  p.  489.  <  The 
Ark  and  Kake  on  Prince  Frederick's  Sound.'  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  TransacL,  vol. 
iL,  p.  302. 

The  Kakas  inhabit  the  shores  of  Frederick  Sound  and  Kuprianoff  Island. 
'  The  Kakns,  or  Kakes,  who  live  on  Kuprinoff  Island,  having  their  principal 
settlement  near  the  north-western  side.'  Ind.  Aff.  Bept,  1869,  p.  562.  'The 
Ark  and  Kake  on  Prince  Frederick's  Sound.'  Am,  Antiq.  Soc,  Transact.,  voL 
ii.,  p.  302. 

The  Sitkaa  occupy  Baranoff  Island.  'They  are  divided  into  tribes  or 
dans,  of  which  one  is  called  Coquontans.'  Buschmann,  Pima  Spr.  u.  d.  Spr. 
der  KolUmchen,  p.  377.  'The  tribe  of  the  Wolf  are  called  Coquontans.' 
I«9faiiaiy's  r<cy.,  p.  242.     'The  Sitka-Koan,'  or  the  people  of  Sitka.     'This 
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iQcliiKlee  the  inhabitants  of  Sitka  Bay,  near  New  Archangel^  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands.'  DalVa  Aladca^  p.  412.  Simpson  calls  the  people  of  Sitka 
'Sitkaguouays.*  Overland  Jour.,  vol.  L,  p.  226.  *The  Sitkas  or  Indians  oa 
Baronofif  Island.'  Ind.  Aff,  Rept.,  1869,  pp.  535,  562. 

The  StUceen  Indians  inhabit  the  country  drained  b^  the  Stikeen  River. 
*  Do  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.'  DaWa  Alaska^  p.  411.  The  Stikcin 
tribe  *  live  at  the  top  of  Clarence's  Straits,  which  run  upwards  of  a  hundre*! 
miles  inland.*  J>unn*s  Oregon,  p.  288.  'At  Stephens  Passage.*  'The  Sti- 
keens  who  live  on  the  Stackine  River  and  the  islands  near  its  mouth. '  Ind. 
Aff.  Jiept.,  1869,  p.  562.  "Stikeen  Indians,  Stikeen  River,  Sicknaahutty, 
Taceteetan,  Kaaskquatee,  Kookatee,  Naaneeaaghee,  Talquatee,  Kicksatee, 
Kaadgettee.*  Sclicfolcrofia  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  489.  The  Secatquonays  occupy 
the  mainland  about  the  months  of  the  Stikeen  River,  and  also  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Simpson's  Overland  Journ.,  vol.  i.,  p.  210. 

The  Tungass  *  live  on  Tongas  Island,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Portland 
Channel.'  Ind.  Aff,  Hept,,  1869,  p.  562.  Southern  entrance  Clarence  Strait. 
ScJiooa-afCs  Arclu,  vol.  v.,  p.  489.  The  Tongarses  or  Tun  Ghaase  'area 
small  tribe,  inhabiting  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago.  * 
Scouler,  in  Lond,  Geoj,  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  218.  'Tungass,  an  der  sdlst. 
russ.  KUste.'  Busdimann,  Spuren  der  Azteh.  Sprache,  p.  806.  'Tunghase  In- 
dians of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Prince  of  Walcj's  Archipelago.'  Ludetrig, 
Ab.  Lang,,  p.  192.  Tongas  Indians,  lat  64°  46'  N.,  and  long.  130'  35'  W. 
DalVs  Alaska,  p.  251. 

The  TiivNEH  occupy  the  vast  interior  north  of  the  fifty-fifth  parallel,  and 
west  from  Hudson  Bay,  approaching  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  coasts  to  within 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles:  at  Prince  William  S(  Jnd,  they 
even  touch  the  seashore.  Mackenzie,  Voy.,  p.  cxvii.,  gives  boundaries  upou 
the  l>asis  of  which  Gallatin,  Anu  Antiq.  Soe.,  Trantioct.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9,  draws  a 
line  from  the  Mississippi  to  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  at  52^  30', 
and  -Jlnts  them  the  northern  interior  to  Eskimo  lands.  'Extend  across  the 
continent.'  Hickardson's  Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2.  *Von  der  nordlichen  Hudsons- 
bai  aus  fast  die  ganze  Breite  des  Continents  durchl&uft — im  Norden  nnd 
Nordwe«ten  den  65ten  Grad  u.  beinahe  die  Grcstade  des  Polarmeers  erreicht' 
Busdmumn,  Athapash  Sprachst.,  p.  313.  'The  Athabascan  area  touches 
Hudson's  Bay  on  the  one  side,  the  Pacific  on  the  other.'  Latham^s  Comp.  Phil., 
p.  388.  '  Occupies  the  whole  of  the  northern  limits  of  North  America,  to- 
gether with  the  Eskimos.'  Ludewig,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  14. 

The  Chepewyans,  or  Athabascas  proper,  Mackenzie,  Voy.,  p.  cxvi.,  places 
between  N.  latitude  60''  and  65°,  and  W.  longitude  100°  and  110°.  'Between 
the  Athabasca  and  Great  Slave  lakes  and  Churchill  River.'  FranHhCs  liar., 
vol.  i.,  p.  241.  'Frequent  the  Elk  and  Slave  rivers,  and  the  country  west- 
ward to  Hay  River.*  Richardson s  Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5.  The  Northern  Indians 
occupy  the  territory  immediately  north  of  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  '  From  the  fifty-ninth  to  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  east  to  west  is  upTvard  of  five  himdred  miles  wide.' 
Hearne's  Jour.,  p.  326;  Martin's  Brit.  Col,  vol.  iii.,  p.  524. 

The  Copper  Indians  occupy  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Coppermine 
River  south  of  the  Eskimo  lands,  which  border  on  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  river.    Tliey  are  called  by  the  Athabascas  TaaUniohot-Din'Mh,    Franklin  e 
Not.,  vol.  ii,  p.  76;  OaUaOiny  in  Arn.  ArUiq.  8oe.,  TroTUact,,  voL  iL,  p.  19. 

The  Horn  Mountain  Indians  'inhabit  the  country  betwixt  Great  Bear 
Lake  and  the  west  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.'  FrankUn*s  Nar.,  vol.  iL,  p.  82. 
The  Beaver  Indians  *  inhabit  the  lower  part  of  Peace  River. '  HarmotCs 
Jour.,  p.  309.  On  Mackenzie's  map  they  are  situated  between  Slave  and 
Martin  lakes.  '  Between  the  Peace  Biver  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie.' Htchardson's  Jour,,  voL  ii,  p.  6.  Edchawtawhoot-dinneh,  Strong- 
bow,  Beaver  or  Thick-wood  Lidians,  who  frequent  the  Riviere  aux  Liards,  or 
south  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  River.'  FrankUh's  Nar,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85. 

The  Thltngcha-dinneh,  or  Dog-ribs,  *  inhabit  the  country  to  the  westward 
of  the  Copper  Indians,  as  far  as  Mackenzie's  River.'  Franklin's  Nar.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  80.  Oallatinj  in  ^Tn.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Transact.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  19.  'East  from 
Martin  Lake  to  the  Coppermine  River.'  Richardson's  Jour.,  voL  ii.,  p.  3.  At 
Fort  Confidence,  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake.'  Simpson's  Nar.,  p.  200.  'Be- 
tween Martin's  Lake  and  the  Coppermine  River.'  Ludewig,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  66. 

The  Kavxho-dinneh,  or  Hare  Indians,  are  '  immediately  to  the  northward 
of  the  Dog-ribs  on  the  north  side  of  Bear  Lake  River.'  Franklin's  Nar.,  voL 
iL,  p.  83.  They  'inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  from  Slave  Lake 
downwards.'  JHchardson's  Jour.,  voL  ii.,  p.  3.  Between  Bear  Lake  and  Fort 
Good  Hope.  Simpsons  Nar.,  p.  98.  On  Mackenzie  River,  below  Great  Slave 
lake,  extending  toward  the  Great  Bear  Lake.  Gallatin,  in  Am.  Antiq.  Soc, 
Transact.,  voL  iL,  p.  19. 

'  To  the  eastward  of  the  Dog-ribs  are  the  Red-knives,  named  by  their 
southern  neighbors,  the  Tantsaut-'dtMink  (Birch-rind  people).  They  inhabit  a 
strip  of  country  running  northwards  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  in  breadth 
from  the  Great  Fish  River  to  the  Coppermine. '  Richardson's  Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4. 

The  AmbatDiawfioot  Tinneh,  or  Sheep  Indians,  '  inhabit  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains near  the  sources  of  the  Dawhoot-dinneh  River  which  flows  into  Mac- 
kenzie's.' Franklin's  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  84.  Farther  down  the  Mackenzie,  near 
the  65''paralleL  Richardson's  Jour.,  vol.  iL,  p.  7. 

The  Sarms,  Circees,  Cirids,  Sarsi,  Sorsi,  Sussees,  Sursees,  or  Surds,  *  live 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  Athabasca  and  Sas- 
katchewan River;  are  said  to  be  likewise  of  the  Tinne  stock.'  Richardson's 
Jour.,  vol.  iL,  p.  6.  '  Near  the  sources  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Saaka- 
chawan.'  Oallatin,  in  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  TrafisacC,,  voL  iL,  p.  19. 

The  TsiUatodavAoot  Thmeh,  or  Brush-wood  Indians,  inhabit  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Riviere  aux  Liards.  Franklin s  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87.  On  the 
Biver  aux  Liards  (Popular  River).  Oallatin,  in  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Transact.,  voL 
iL,  p.  19. 

The  NagaiUr,  or  Chin  Indians  on  Mackenzie's  map,  latitude  52"*  30^,  lon- 
gitude 122*  to  125%  '  inhabit  the  country  about  52"  30*  N.  L.  to  the  southward 
of  the  TakaUi,  and  thence  extend  south  along  Fraser's  River  toward  the 
Straits  of  Fuca.'  Prichard^s  Researches,  voL  v.,  p.  427. 

The  Slouatuss  Tinneh,  on  Mackenzie's  are  next  north-west  from  the  Na- 

gailer.     Vater  places  them  at  52°  4'.     '  Noch  naher  der  KUste  um  den  52"  4! 

wohnten  die  Slua-coss-dinais  d.  L  Rothfisch-Manner.'  Voter,  Mithridaies,  voL 

iiL,  pt.  iii,  p.  421.     On  the  upper  part  of  Frazer's  Biver.  Cox's  Adven.,  p.  323. 

The  Bockif  Mountain  Indians  are  a  small  tribe  situated  to  the  south-west 
V0L.L    10 
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of  the  Sheep  Indians.  FtoMuCm  Nar,,  yoL  ii,  p.  86.  'On  the  Unjigah  or 
Feooe  Riyer.'  OalkUiny  in  Am,  Aniiq,  Soc,  TranaacL,  vdL  iL,  p.  19.  On  the 
upper  tributaries  of  Peace  River.  Maehenxtes  Voy,^  p.  163. 

The  TaxnXkeSy  or  Cafriers,  inhabit  New  Caledonia  from  latitade  52*  90^  to 
latitude  56^  '  A  general  name  given  to  the  native  tribes  o^Kew  Galedcmia. 
l£or9t"%  BepoH,  p.  371.  '  All  the  natives  of  the  Upper  Fraaer  are  called  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  indeed  generally,  "Porteurs,*'  or  Comers.'' 
Maifne*s  B,  C,  p.  298.  *  Tokalis,  Le  Nord  de  laNouvelle  CalMonie.*  MqfraB, 
Mboplor.,  tom.  iL,  p.  335.  'Northern  part  of  New  Caledonia.'  Pidbarmg's 
Raoes^  in  U,  S.  JBx,  Ex,^  vol  ix.,  p.  33.  'On  the  sources  of  Eraser's  River.* 
Ludewig,  A  6.  Lang, ,  p.  178.  *  Unter  den  Volkem  des  Tinn^  Stammes,  welche 
das  Land  westlich  von  den  Rocky  Mountains  bewohnen,  nehmen  die  Ta- 
kuli  (Wasservolk)  oder  Carriers  den  grossten  Theil  von  Nen-Caledoniea 
ein.'  Btuchmannf  AthapasL  Spraehst.,  p.  152.  '  Greater  part  of  New  Caledo- 
nia.' RkhwrdwiCB  Jcwr.^  voL  ii.,  p.  31.  'Latitude  of  Queen  Charlottes 
Island.'  PricharcTs  Researchea,  voL  v.,  p.  427.  '  From  latitude 52^  3(K,  where 
it  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Shoushaps,  to  latitude  56*,  including  Simp- 
son's Biver.'  HMa  EOmog.y  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol  vi.,  p.  202.  '  Soath  of  the 
Sicannis  and  Straits  Lake.'  Harmon's  Jour.,  p.  106.  They  ' are  divided  into 
eleven  clans,  or  minor  tribes,  whose  names  are— beginning  at  the  south — as 
follows:  the  Tautin,  or  Talkotin;  the  Tsilkotin  or  Cfailootin;  the  Naskotin; 
the  Thetliotin;  the  Tsatsnotin;  the  Nulaautin;  the  Ntshaautin;  the  Natliau- 
tin;  the  Nikozliautin;  the  Tatshiautin;  and  the  Babine  Indians. '  Hale's  Bth- 
nog.y  in  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  202.  '  The  principal  tribes  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Columbia  regions  are  the  Chilcotins  and  the  Talcotins.'  Orten- 
how's  HisL  Ogn.,  p.  40.  1^0  Talcotins '  occupy  the  territory  above  Fort  Alex- 
andria on  Frazer  Biver. '  HazUU*s  B.  C,  p.  79.  '  Spend  much  of  their  time  at 
Bellhoula,  in  the  Bentinck  Inlet.'  Mayne*s  B.  C,  p.  299.  The  Oalkobins  ' in- 
habit New  Caledonia  west  of  the  mountains.'  De  8met*s  Letters  and  Sketches^ 
p.  157.  The  Nateotetains  inhabit  the  country  lying  directly  west  from  Stuart 
Lake  on  either  bank  of  the  Nateotetain  River.  HoirmoiCs  Jour.,  p.  218.  The 
Naskootains  lie  along  Frazer  River  from  Frazer  Lake.  Id.,  p.  245. 

The  Sicannis  dwell  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  the  Beaver  Indians 
on  the  east,  and  the  Tacullies  and  Atnas  on  the  west  and  south.  Id,,  p.  190. 
They  live  east  of  the  Tacullies  in  the  Rocky  Mountain.  Hale's  EUmog.,  in 
U.  8,  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  p.  202.  'On  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  Rapid 
Indians  and  west  of  them.'  Morse's  Report,  p.  371. 

The  Kutchins  are  a  large  nation,  extending  from  the  Mackenzie  River 
westward  along  the  Yukon  Valley  to  near  the)  mouth  of  the  river,  with  the 
Eskimos  on  one  side  and  the  Koltshanes  on  the  other.  Buschmann,  8pmre^ 
der  Aztek.  Spraehe,  p.  713,  places  them  on  the  sixty-fifth  parallel  of  latitade, 
and  from  130*  to  150*  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.  'Das  Yolk  wohnt 
am  Flusse  Yukon  oder  Kwichpak  und  Uber  ihm;  es  dehnt  sich  nach  Rich- 
ardson's Karte  auf  dem  65ten  Parallelkreise  aus  vom  130-150*  W.  L.  v.  Or., 
tmd  geh<5rt  daher  zur  Halfte  dem  britischen  und  zur  Halfte  dem  russiachen 
Nordamerika  an.'  They  are  located  '  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the 
Hare  Indians  on  both  banks  of  Mackenzie's  River.'  FraMkCs  Nar.,  voL  iL, 
p.  83.  Gallatin,  Am,  Antiq.  Soc,  Transact,,  voL  ii,  p.  83,  places  their  north- 
em  boundary  in  latitude  67*  27'.    To  the  west  of  the  Ma/»irim«iA  the  Lou- 
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dieox  interpoee  between  the  Eeqnimaox  <  and  the  Tiim^  and  spread  west- 
ward until  they  oome  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  ooast  tribes  of  Beering's 
Sea.'  Si^ardmm's  Jour,,  vol.  i,  p.  877.  'The  Kntohin  may  be  said  to  in- 
habit the  territory  extending  from  the  Mackenzie,  at  the  month  of  Peel's 
River,  lat.  68°,  long.  134%  to  Norton's  Sound,  living  principaUy  upon  the 
hanks  of  the  Yoncon  and  Porcupine  rivers,  though  several  of  the  tribes  are 
situated  far  inland,  many  days'  journey  from  either  river.'  Jones,  in  Smkhmm- 
km  BepL ,  1866,  p.  320.  '  They  commence  somewhere  about  the  65th  degree  of 
nor&  latitude,  and  stretch  westward  from  the  Mackenzie  to  Behring's  Straits. ' 
'  Tbey  are  divided  into  many  petty  tribes,  each  having  its  own  chief,  as  the  Tat- 
lit-Kutchin  (Peel  River  Indians),  Ta-Kuth-Kutchin  (Lapiene's  House  Indians), 
Kntch-a-Kutchin  (Toucan  Indians),  Touchon-ta-Kutchin  (Wooded-country  In- 
dians), and  many  others.'  EMby,  in  Smithsonian  RepL,  1864,  pp.  417,  418. 

The  Begothi-Kutchin,  or  Loucheux,  Quarrellers,  inhabit  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mackenrie  between  the  Hare  Indians  and  Eskimos.  The  Loucheux  are  on 
the  Mackenzie  between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  sea.  Simpson's  yar.,  p.  103. 
The  Vanta-Kutchin  occupy  'the  banks  of  the  Porcupine  and  the  country 
to  the  north  of  it.'  '  Vanta-kutshi  (people  of  the  lakes),  I  only  find  that 
they  belong  to  the  Porcupine  River.'  Latham's  NaL  Races,  p.  294.  They 
'inhabit  the  territory  north  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Porcupine,  somewhat 
below  Lapierre's  House.'  Dalts  Alaska,  p.  430. 

The  Katche-Kutchin,  or  QtenB  de  Large,  dwell  to  the  '  north  of  the  Porcu- 
pine Biver. '  '  These  extend  on  the  north  bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine. ' 
DalTa  Alada,  pp.  109,  430. 

'Neyetse-Kutshi  (people  of  the  open  country),  I  only  find  that  they  be- 
long to  the  Porcupine  River.'  Latham's  Nat  Races,  p.  294.  Whymper's  map 
gbUb  them  Rat  Indians. 

'The  Na-tsik-Kut-chin  inhabit  the  high  ridge  of  land  between  the  Tnkon 
and  the  Arctic  Sea.'  HardiOp,  in  DaWs  Alaska,  p.  197. 

The  Kukuth-Kutchin  '  occupy  the  country  south  of  the  head-waters  of  the 
Parcupine.'  DaiTs  Alaska^  p.  430. 

^e  Tutchone  Kutchin,  Gens  de  Foux,  or  Grow  people,  dwell  upon  both  sides 
of  the  Yukon  about  Fort  Selkirk,  above  the  Han  Kutchin.  Id.,  pp.  109,  429. 
'  Tatiizey-Euishi,  or  people  of  the  ramparts,  the  Gens  du  Fou  of  the  French 
Canadians,  are  spread  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Peel  and  Porcupine  rivers, 
within  the  British  territory,  to  the  river  of  the  Mountain-men,  in  the  Russian. 
The  upper  Yukon  is  therefore  their  occupancy.  They  fall  into  four  bands: 
a,  the  Trotsd-kutshi,  or  people  of  the  fork  of  the  river;  h,  the  Kutsha-kutshi; 
c,  tiie  Zdkii-thaka  (Ziunka^kutshi),  people  on  this  side  (or  middle  people); 
and,  d,  the  Tanna-kutshi,  or  people  of  the  blufh.'  Latham's  NaJt,  Races,  p.  293. 
The  Han-Eutchin,  An  Kutchin  Gens  de  Bois,  or  wood  people,  inhabit  the 
Yukon  above  Porcupine  River.  Whymper's  Alaska,  p.  254.  They  are  'found 
on  the  Yukon  next  below  the  Crows,  and  above  Fort  Yukon.  DaXCs  Alaska, 
pL  109.  'Han-Eutchi  residing  at  the  sources  of  the  Yukon.'  Richardson's 
Jour.,  voL  i,  p.  396. 

*  The  Artez-Eutshi,  or  the  tough  (hard)  people.  The  sixty-second  parallel 
eats  through  their  country;  so  that  they  lie  between  the  head-waters  of  the 
Yukon  and  the  Pacific'  Latham's  NaL  Races,  p.  293.  See  also  Ri<^ardson*a- 
Jotir.j  YcSL  L,  p.  397. 
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The  Kntchii-Kntchiiis,  or  Kot-k-Kntchin,  '  are  f omid  in  the  oonntry  i 
tha  junction  of  the  Porcapine  and  the  Yukon.'  Doll's  Ala$ka,  p.  431. 

The  Tenan-Kutchin,  or  Tananahs,  Qena  de  Buttes,  or  people  of  the  monn- 
taina,  occupy  an  unexplored  domain  south-west  of  Fort  Yukon.  Their  country 
is  drained  by  the  Tananah  River.  DallU  Akuha,  p.  108.  They  are  placed  on 
Whymper'a  map  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Yukon,  in  longitude  151' 
west  from  Greenwich.  On  Whymper's  map  are  placed:  the  Birch  Indians, 
or  Gens  de  Bouleau,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yukon  at  its  junction  with 
Porcupine  River;  the  Crens  de  Milieu,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon,  in 
longitude  150°;  the  Nuclukayettes,  on  both  banks  in  longitude  152°;  and  the 
Kewicarguts,  on  the  south  bank  between  longitude  153°  and  155^ 

The  Kenais  occupy  the  peninsula  of  Kenai  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Ind,  Af.  JiepLf  1869,  p.  562.  'An  den  Ufem  und  den  Umgebungen  von  Cook  s 
Inlet  und  um  die  Seen  Iliamna  und  Kisshick.'  BaeTf  StaL  u.  Eihn,,  p.  103. 

The  Unakatana  Yunakakhotanas,  live  '  on  the  Yukon  between  Koyukuk 
and  Nuklukahyet.*  Doll's  Alaska,  p.  53. 

'  Junakachotana,  ein  Stanmi,  welcher  auf  dem  Flusse  Jun-a-ka  wohnt.' 
Sa^oskmy  in  Denkachr.  der  mss.  geo.  OeselL,  p.  324.  'Die  Junnakachotana, 
am  Flusse  Jukchana  oder  Junna  (so  wird  der  obere  Lauf  des  Kwichpakh 
genannt)  zwischen  den  NebenflUssen  Nulato  und  Junnaka,  so  wie  am  untem 
Laufe  des  letztgenannten  Flusses.'  Hohnbergt  Ethru  SJsiz.,  p.  6. 

'Die  Junnachotana  bewohnen  den  obern  Lauf  des  Jukchana  oder  Junna 
von  der  MUndung  des  Junnaka.'  Ilolmberg,  Ethn.  Skiz.,  p.  6. 

'  Die  Jugelnuten  habon  ihre  Ansiedelungen  am  Kwichpakh,  am  Tschagel- 
juk  und  an  der  Mtindung  des  Innoka.  Die  Inkalichljuaten,  am  obern  Laufe 
des  Innoka.  Die  Thljegonchotana  am  Flusse  Thljegon,  der  nach  der  Ver- 
inigung  mit  dem  Tatsehegno  den  Innoka  bildet.'  Holmberg,  Ethfu  Skiz.,  pp. 
6,  7.  'They  extend  virtually  from  the  confluence  of  the  Co-Yukuk  River  to 
Kuchukayette  at  the  junction  of  the  Tanana  with  the  Yukon.'  'They  also 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Co-yukuk  and  other  interior  rivers.'  Whymper's 
Alaska,  p.  204. 

The  Ingaliks  inhabit  the  Yukon  from  Nulato  south  to  below  the  Anvic 
River.  See  Whympers  Map.  *  The  tribe  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  wooded 
district  near  the  sea  to  and  across  the  Yukon  below  Nulato,  on  the  Yukon 
and  its  affluents  to  the  head  of  the  delta,  and  across  the  portage  to  the  Kus- 
koquim  River  and  its  branches.'  DalVs  Alaska,  p.  28.  'Die  Inkiliken,  am 
untem  Laufe  des  Junna  sUdlich  von  Nulato.'  Holmberg,  EUm,  Skiz.,  p.  6. 
'An  dem  ganzen  Ittege  wohnt  der  Stamm  der  Inkiliken,  welcher  zu.  dem 
VoUt  der  Ttynai  gehort.*  Sagoskin,  in  Denkschr,  der  russ.  geo,  OeselL,  p. 
341.  'An  den  Fliissen  Kwichpack,  Kuskokwin  und  anderen  ihnen  zu- 
stromenden  Flttssen.'  Baer,  Stai.  u,  EUm,,  p.  120.  'The  Ingaliks  living  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Yukon  between  it  and  the  Kaiyuh  Mountains  (known 
as  Takaitsky  to  the  Russians),  bear  the  name  of  Kaiyuhkatana  or  "lowland 
people,"  and  the  other  branches  of  Ingaliks  have  similar  names,  while  pre- 
serving their  general  tribal  name. '  Dall  *s  A  laska,  p.  53.  On  Whymper's  map, 
they  are  called  Tldtskes  and  are  situated  east  of  the  Yukon  in  latitude  64' 
north. 

The  KoUachomes  occupy  the  territory  inland  between  the  sources  of  the 
Kuskoquim  and  Copper  rivers.     'They  extend  as  far  inland  as  the  water- 
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Bhed  between  the  Copper  Biver  and  the  Yukon.'  LcvOyamCa  Not  RaceSf  p. 
292.  'Die  Galzanen  oder  Koltschanen  (d.  h.  Fremdiinge,  in  der  Sprache 
der  Athnaer)  bewohnen  das  Innere  dee  Landes  zwischen  den  QuellfltlBsen 
des  KuBkokwim  bis  za  den  ndrdlichen  Zuflilssen  des  Athna  oder  Knpfer- 
strames.'  HoUnberg,  Ethn.  Shtz,,  p.  7.  'Biejenigen  Stftmme,  welche  die 
nordlichen  nnd  osUichen,  dem  Atna  nufcrSmenden  FlUsse  nnd  Flttsschen  be- 
wohnen, eben  so  die  noch  welter,  jenseits  der  Crebirge  lebenden,  werden  von 
den  Atnaem  Koltschanen,  d.  h.  Fremdlinge,  genannt.'  Baerf  Stat,  u.  Sthn,, 
p.  101.     'North  of  the  River  Atna.'  Ludewig,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  96. 

The  Nehannea  occupy  the  territory  midway  between  Mount  St  Elias  and 
tiie  Mackenzie  River,  from  Fort  Selkirk  and  the  Stakine  River.  'According 
to  Mr  Isbister,  range  the  country  between  the  Russian  settlements  on  the 
Stikine  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.'  Latham's  Nat.  Races,  p.  295.  The 
Kohluumies  live  '  upon  the  upper  branches  of  the  Riviere  auz  Liards.'  Frank- 
Uns  Nor.,  vol.  IL,  p.  87.  They  'inhabit  the  angle  between  that  branch  and 
the  great  bend  of  the  trunk  of  the  river,  and  are  neighbours  of  the  Beaver 
Indians.'  Jiichardson's  Jour.,  vol.  ii,  p.  6.  The  region  which  includes  the 
Lewis,  or  Tahco,  and  Felly  rivers,  with  the  valley  of  the  Chilkaht  River,  is 
occupied  by  tribes  known  to  the  Hudson  Bay  voyageurs  as  Nehannees. 
Those  on  the  Felly  and  Macmillan  rivers  call  themselves  Afibts-tena.  Some 
of  them  near  Liard's  River  call  themselves  Baho-tena  or  Acheto-tena,  and 
others  are  called  Sicannees  by  the  voyageurs.  Those  near  Francis  Lake  are 
known  as  Mauvais  Monde,  or  Slave  Indians.  About  Fort  Selkirk  they  have 
been  called  Gens  des  Foux. 

The  Kenai  proper,  or  Kenai-tena,  or  Thnaina,  inhabit  the  peninsula  of 
Kenai,  the  shores  of  Cook  Inlet,  and  thence  westerly  across  the  Chigmit 
Mountains,  nearly  to  the  Kuskoquim  River.  They  'inhabit  the  country  near 
Cook's  Inlet,  and  both  shores  of  the  inlet  as  far  south  as  Chugachik  Bay.' 
DaWs  Alaska,  p.  430.  'Die  eigentlichen  Thnaina  bewohnen  die  Halbinsel 
Kenai  nnd  ziehen  sich  von  da  westlich  iiber  das  Tschigmit-Gebirge  zum  Man- 
taschtano  oder  Tchalchukh,  einem  sUdlichen  Nebenflusse  des  Kuskokwim.' 
Hohnberg,  Mkn,  8hz,,  p.  7.  'Dieses — an  den  Ufem  und  den  Umgebungen 
von  Cook's  Inlet  und  um  die  Seen  Tlii>.fnTiiL  tmd  Eisshick  lebende  Yolk  gehort 
za  dem  selben  Stamme  wie  die  Galzanen  oder  Koltschanen,  Atnaer,  und  Ko- 
loschen.'  Baer,  Stat.  u.  Bthn.,  p.  103.  '  Les  Kenaya  habitent  la  c6te  occiden- 
tale  de  I'entr^  de  Cook  ou  du  golfe  Kenayskaja.'  Humboldt,  Esaai  Pol.,  tom. 
L,  p.  348.  '  The  Indians  of  Cook's  Inlet  and  adjacent  waters  are  called  "  Ka- 
nisky."  They  are  settled  along  the  shore  of  the  inlet  and  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  peninsula.'  'East  of  Cook's  Inlet,  in  Prince  William's  Sound,  there 
are  but  few  Indians;  they  are  called  "Nuchusk." '  Ind.  Aff.  Kept.,  1869,  p.  675. 

The  Ainas  occupy  the  Atna  or  Copper  River  from  near  its  mouth  to  near 
its  sooroe.  'At  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River.'  Laiham*s  Comp,  Phil,  voL 
viiL,  p.  392.  'Die  Athnaer,  am  Athna  oder  Kupferflusse.'  Holrnberg,  Ethn, 
Siiz.f  p.  7.  'On  the  upper  part  of  the  Atna  or  Copper  River  are  al*  e- 
known  tribe  of  the  above  name  [viz. ,  Ah-tena],  They  have  been  called  .naer 
and  Koiahina  by  the  Russians,  and  Yellow  Knife  or  Nehaunee  by  '.le  Eng- 
lish.' Dallas  Alaska,  p.  429.  'Diese  kleine,  jetzt  ungef&hr  aus  60  Familien 
bestehende,  Yolkerschaft  wohnt  an  den  Ufem  des  Flusses  Atna  und  nennt 
sich  Atnaer.'  Boer,  Stat.  u.  Ethn.,  p.  97. 


CHAPTEK  III 

CX)LUMBIANa 
Habitat  or  ths  Colttmbian  Gsouf— Phtbical  G-xoobapht— Soitboxs  or 

FOOB-SUFPLT— IVTLITENCB     OF    FoOD    AITD    ClQCATX  —  FOUB    EXTBSHX 

Classes — TTArnAiTH — ^Thbir  Homb — ^Physical  Peguliasitisb — CiiOTHiira 
— Sheltebt—Sustenangb— Implements — ^Mantjtactubes — ^Abts — Pbop- 
EBTT— Laws — Slavery— Women — Customs — ^Mediginb — I>eath — The 
Nootka»— The  Sound  Nations— The  Chinooks— The  Shushwafb — 
The  Salish— The  Sahaftins— Tbibal  BouNDAsixa. 

The  term  Columbians,  or,  as  Scouler^  and  others 
have  called  them,  NoothorColvmbiaThSj  is,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  native  word,  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
distinguish  the  aboriginal  nations  of  north-western 
America  between  the  forty-third  and  fifty-fifth  paral- 
lels from  those  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  this 
work.  The  Columbia  River,  which  suggests  the 
name  of  this  group,  and  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  were  originally  the 
chief  centres  of  European  settlement  on  the  North- 
west Coast;  and  at  an  early  period  these  names  were 
compounded  to  designate  the  natives  of  the  Anglo- 
American  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  discoveries  of  the  Russians  on  the  north 
and  those  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  south.  As  a  sim- 
ple name  is  always  preferable  to  a  complex  one,  and 
as  no  more  pertinent  name  suggests  itself  than  that 
of  the  great  river  which,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  a 
large  portion  of  this  territory,  I  drop  "Nootka"  and 

^The  N<xi(hc^GokBmbians  comprehend  'the  tribes  inhabitiiig  Quadra  and 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  the  adjacent  inlets  of  the  mainland,  down  to  the 
Columbia  River,  and  perhaps  as  far  S.  as  Umpqua  Eiver  and  the  northern 
part  of  New  Califomia.'  Sooukr,  in  Lond,  Oeog.  ooc,  Jour,,  vol.  xi.,  p.  221. 

(160) 
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retain  only  the  word  'ColumbiaiL''  These  nations 
have  also  been  broadly  denominated  Flatheads,  from 
a  custom  practised  more  or  less  by  many  of  their 
tribes  of  compressing  the  cranium  during  infancy;' 
although  the  only  Indians  in  the  whole  area  tribally 
known  as  Flatheads  are  those  of  the  Salish  family, 
who  do  not  flatten  the  head  at  alL 

In  describing  the  Columbian  nations  it  is  necessary, 
as  in  the  other  divisions,  to  subdivide  the  group;  arbi- 
trarily this  may  have  been  done  in  some  instances, 
but  as  naturally  as  possible  in  all.  Thus  the  people 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  the  adjacent  coast 
for  about  a  hundred  miles  inland,  extendmg  from  55"" 
to  5  2""  of  north  latitude,  are  called  Haidahs  from  the 
predominant  tribe  of  the  islands.  The  occupants  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  opposite  main,  with  its 
labyrinth  of  inlets  from  52*^  to  49°,  I  term  NootJcas. 
The  Sov/nd  Indians  inhabit  the  region  drained  by 
streams  flowing  into  Puget  Sound,  and  the  adjacent 
shores  of  the  strait  and  ocean;  the  ChinooJcs  occupy 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  from  the  Dalles  to  the  sea, 
extending  along  the  coast  northward  to  Gray  Harbor, 
and  southward  nearly  to  the  Califomian  line.  The 
interior  of  British  Columbia,  between  the  Cascade 
and  Rocky  mountains,  and  south  of  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Hyperborean  Carriers,  is  peopled  by  the 
Shvskwaps,  the  KootenaiSy  and  the  Okanagans.  Be- 
tween 49""  and  47**,  extending  west  from  the  Cascade 

'Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat^  a  dooe  observer  and  clear  writer,  thinks  'this 
word  Nooikah — ^no  wora  at  all — together  with  an  imaginary  word  Columbian, 
denoting  a  snppoeed  orig^inal  North  American  race — ^u  absurdly  used  to  de- 
note aU  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  western  coast 
of  North  America^  from  California  inclusively  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  the 
EBquimaoz.  In  tiiis  great  tract  there  are  more  tribes,  difTering  totally  in  Ian* 
guage  and  customs,  wan  in  any  other  portion  of  the  American  continent; 
and  sorely  a  better  general  name  for  them  could  be  found  than  this  meaning- 
less and  misapplied  term  Nooikah  Columbian.*  Sproat's  Scenes,  p.  315.  Yet 
Mr  Sproat  suggests  no  other  name.    It  is  quite  possible  that  Cook,  Toy.  to 


fhePac^ie,  voLii.,  p.  288,  misunderstood  the  native  name  of  Nootka  Sound. 
It  is  ea^  to  criticise  any  name  which  might  be  adopted,  and  even  if  it  were 
practicable  or  desirable  to  change  all  meaningless  and  misapplied  geograph- 
ical names,  the  same  or  greater  objections  might  be  raised  against  others, 
which  necessity  would  require  a  writer  to  invent. 

*  Kane's  WaticL,  p,  173:  Macjie*s  Vafic.  hi,  p.  441;  CatUn^sIT.  Am.  Ind,, 
^ol.  ii,  p.  106«  the  nsme  being  given  to  the  people  between  the  region  ol  the 
Columbia  and  63"  3(y. 
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to  the  Rocky  mountains,  chiefly  on  the  Columbia  and 
Clarke  Fork,  is  the  Salish  or  Flathead  family.  Tlie 
nations  dwelling  south  of  47**  and  east  of  the  Cascade 
Range,  on  the  Columbia,  the  lower  Snake,  and  their 
tributanr  streams,  may  be  called  SahaptinSy  from  the 
name  of  the  Nez  Perc^  tribes.*  The  great  Shoshone 
family  extending  south-east  from  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Columbia,  and  spreading  out  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Great  Basin,  although  partially  included  in  the 
Columbian  limits,  will  be  omitted  in  this,  and  included 
in  the  Califomiau  Group,  which  follows.  These  divis- 
ions, as  before  stated,  are  geographic  rather  than 
ethnographia*  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by 
practical  ethnologists,  to  draw  partition  lines  between 
these  peoples  according  to  race,  all  of  which  have 
proved  signal  failures,  the  best  approximation  to  a 
scientific  division  being  that  of  philologists,  the  results 
of  whose  researches  are  given  in  the  third  volume  of 
this  series;  but  neither  the  latter  division,  nor  that 
into  coast  and  inland  tribes — in  many  respects  the 
most  natural  and  clearly  defined  of  all* — ^is  adapted  to 
my  present  purpose.  In  treating  of  the  Columbians, 
I  shall  first  take  up  the  coast  families,  going  from 
north  to  south,  and  afterward  follow  the  same  order 
with  those  east  of  the  mountains. 

No  little  partiality  was  displayed  by  the  Great 
Spirit  of  the  Columbians  in  the  apportionment  of  their 
dwelling-place.  The  Cascade  Mountains,  running  from 
north  to  south  throughout  their  whole  territory,  make 
of  it  two  distinct  climatic  divisions,  both  highly  but 
unequally  favored  by  nature.     On  the  coast  side— a 

^The  name  Niz  Percea,  'pierced  noses,'  is  nsually  pronounoed  as  if  Eng* 
liah,  NezPSr-ces. 

^For  particulars  and  anthorities,  see  Tribal  Boundaries  at  end  of  this 
chapter. 

' '  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-western  coast  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  Insular  and  the  Inland,  or  those  who  inhabit  tiie  islands  and 
adjacent  shores  of  the  mainland,  and  subsist  almost  entirely  by  fishimr;  and 
those  who  live  in  the  interior  and  are  partly  hunters.  Tlus  division  is  per- 
haps arbitrary,  or  at  least  imperfect,  as  there  are  several  tribes  whose  affini- 
ties with  either  group  are  obscure.'  Scouier,  in  Lond.  Otog,  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol. 
zi.,  p.  217.  See  Stevens,  in  Pae,  B.  R,  JHept.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  147-8;  and  MayneU 
B.  (/.,  p.  242.  'The  best  division  is  into  coast  ana  mland  tribes.'  Lord'g 
NaL,  voL  ii,  p.  226. 
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strip  which  may  be  caLed  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
wide  and  one  thousand  miles  long — excessive  cold  is 
unknown,  and  the  earth  warmed  by  Asiatic  currents 
and  watered  by  numerous  mountain  streams,  is 
thickly  wooded;  noble  forests  are  well  stocked  with 
game;  a  fertile  soil  yields  a  great  variety  of  succulent 
roots  and  edible  berries,  which  latter  means  of  subsis- 
tence were  lightly  appreciated  by  the  indolent  inhabi- 
tants, by  reason  of  the  still  more  abundant  and  acces- 
sible food-supply  afforded  by  the  fish  of  ocean,  channel, 
and  stream.  The  sources  of  material  for  clothing  were 
also  boun-  iful  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Passing  the  Cascade  barrier,  the  climate  and  the 
face  of  the  country  change.  Here  we  have  a  succes- 
sion of  plains  or  teble-lands,  rarely  degenerating  into 
deserts,  with  a  good  supply  of  grass  and  roots ;  though 
generally  without  timber,  except  along  the  streams, 
until  the  heavily  wooded  western  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  reached.  The  air  having  lost  much  of 
its  moisture,  affords  but  a  scanty  supply  of  rain,  the 
warming  and  equalizing  influence  of  the  ocean  stream 
is  no  longer  felt,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  undergone  according  to  latitude  and  season.  Yet 
are  the  dwellers  in  this  land  blessed  above  many  other 
aboriginal  peoples,  in  that  game  is  plenty,  and  roots 
and  insects  are  at  hand  in  case  the  season's  hunt  prove 
unsuccessful. 

Ethnologically,  no  well-defined  line  can  be  drawn  to 
divide  the  people  occupying  these  two  widely  different 
regions.  Diverse  as  they  certainly  are  in  form,  char- 
acter, and  customs,  their  environment,  the  climate,  and 
their  methods  of  seeking  food  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  made  them  so.  Not  only  do  the  pursuit  of 
game  in  the  interior,  and  the  taking  of  fish  on  the 
coast,  develop  clearly  marked  general  peculiarities  of 
character  and  life  in  the  two  divisions,  but  the  same 
causes  produce  grades  more  or  less  distinct  in  each 
division.  West  of  the  Cascade  Range,  the  highest 
position  is  held  by  the  tribes  who  in  their  canoes 
pursue  the  whale  upon  the  ocean,  and  in  the  effort  to 
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capture  LeyiAthan  become  themselves  great  and  dar- 
ing as  compared  with  the  lowest  order  who  live  upon 
shell-fish  and  whatever  nutritious  substances  may  be 
cast  by  the  tide  upon  the  beach.  Likewise  in  the 
interior,  the  extremes  are  found  in  the  deer,  bear,  elk, 
and  buffalo  hunters,  especially  when  horses  are  em- 
ployed,  and  in  the  root  and  insect  eaters  of  the  plains. 
Between  these  four  extreme  classes  may  be  traced 
many  intermediate  grades  of  physical  and  intellectual 
development,  due  to  necessity  and  the  abilities  exer- 
cised in  the  pursuit  of  game. 

The  Columbians  hitherto  have  been  brought  in  much 
closer  contact  with  the  whites  than  the  Hyperboreans, 
and  the  results  of  the  association  are  known  to  all. 
The  cruel  treacheries  and  massacres  by  which  nations 
have  been  thinned,  and  flickering  remnants  of  once 
powerful  tribes  gathered  on  government  reservations 
or  reduced  to  a  handful  of  beggars,  dependent  for  a 
livelihood  on  charity,  theft,  or  the  wages  of  prostitu- 
tion, form  an  unwritten  chapter  in  the  history  of  this 
region.  That  this  process  of  duplicity  was  unneces- 
sary as  well  as  infamous,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  show, 
as  the  discussion  of  Indian  policy  forms  no  part  of  my 
present  purpose.  Whatever  the  cause,  whether  from 
an  inhuman  civilized  policy  or  the  decrees  of  fate,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Columbians,  in  common  with  all  the 
aborigines  of  America,  are  doomed  to  extermination. 
Civilization  and  savagism  will  not  coalesce  any  more 
than  light  aad  darkness;  and  although  it  may  be 
necessary  that  these  things  come,  yet  are  those  by 
whom  they  are  unrighteously  accomplished  none  the 
less  culpable. 

Once  more  let  it  be  understood  that  the  time  of 
which  this  volume  speaks  was  when  the  respective 
peoples  were  first  known  to  Europeans.  It  was  when, 
throughout  this  region  of  the  Columbia,  nature's  wild 
magnificence  was  yet  fresh;  primeval  forests  unpro- 
faned;  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  rolling  plains  unswept; 
it  was  when  countless  villages  dotted  the  luxuriant 
valleys;  when  from  the  warrior's  camp-fire  the  curl^ 
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ing  cmoke  never  ceased  to  ascend,  nor  tiiie  sounds  of 
song  and  dance  to  be  heard;  when  bands  of  gayly 
dresised  savages  roamed  over  everv  hillside;  when 
humanity  unrestrained  vied  with  bird  and  beast  in 
the  exercise  of  liberty  absolute.  This  is  no  history; 
alas  I  they  have  none;  it  is  but  a  sun  picture,  and  to 
be  taken  correctly  mi^  be  taken  quickly.  Nor  need 
we  pause  to  look  back  through  the  dark  vista  of  un- 
written history,  and  speculate  who  and  what  they  are, 
nor  for  how  many  thousands  of  years  they  have  been 
coming  and  going,  counting  the  winters,  the  moons, 
and  the  sleeps ;  chasing  the  wild  game,  basking  in  the 
sunshine,  pursuing  and  being  pursued,  killing  and  be- 
ing killed.  All  koowledge  regarding  them  lies  buried 
in  an  eternity  of  the  past,  as  all  knowledge  of  their 
successors  remains  folded  in  an  eternity  of  the  future. 
We  came  upon  them  unawares,  unbidden,  and  while 
we  gazed  they  melted  away.  The  infectious  air  of 
civilization  penetrated  to  the  remotest  comer  of  their 
solitudes.  Their  ignorant  and  credulous  nature,  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  intellect  of  a  superior  race, 
absorbed  only  its  vices,  yielding  up  to  its  own  simpli- 
city and  nobleness  for  the  white  man's  diseases  and 
death. 

In  the  Haidah  family,  I  include  the  nations  occupy- 
ing the  coast  and  islanos  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago  to  the  Bentinck  Arms 
in  about  52^  Their  territory  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  ThUnkeet  and  Carrier  nations  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Nootka  family 
of  the  Columbians.  Its  chief  nations,  whose  bounda- 
ries, however,  can  rarely  be  fixed  with  precision,  are 
the  MdssetSy  the  Skiddegais,  and  the  Cumshawas,  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Island;  the  KaiganieSy  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Archipelago;  the  Chivisyans,  about  Fort  Simp- 
son, and  on  Chatham  Sound;  the  Ndss  and  the  SJceenaSy 
on  the  rivers  of  the  same  names;  the  Sebassds,  on  Pitt 
Archipelago  and  the  shores  of  Gardner  Channel;  and 
the  Millbank  Sound  Indians,  including  the  Hailtzas 
and  the  BeUacoolaSy  the  most  southern  of  this  family. 
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These  natioAs,  the  orthography  of  whose  names  is  far 
from  uniform  among  different  writers,  are  still  further 
subdivided  into  numerous  indefinite  tribes,  as  specified 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  Haidah  territory,  stretching  on  the  mainland 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  width  somewhat 
over  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  lofty  Chil- 
koten  Plain,  is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  the 
northern  extension  of  the  Cascade  Range.  In  places, 
its  spurs  and  broken  foot-hills  touch  the  shore,  and 
the  very  heart  of  the  range  is  penetrated  by  innu- 
merable inlets  and  channels,  into  which  pour  short 
rapid  streams  from  interior  hill  and  plain.  The  coun- 
try, though  hilly,  is  fertile  and  covered  by  an  abundant 
growth  of  large,  straight  pines,  cedars,  and  other 
forest  trees.  The  forest  abounds  with  game,  the  wa- 
ters with  fish.  The  climate  is  less  severe  than  in  the 
middle  United  States ;  and  notwithstanding  the  high 
latitude  of  their  home,  the  Haidahs  have  received  no 
small  share  of  nature's  gifts.  Little  has  been  explored, 
however,  beyond  the  actual  coast,  and  information 
<  ^nceming  this  nation,  coming  from  a  few  sources 
only,  is  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  the  more 
southern  Nootkas. 

Favorable  natural  conditions  have  produced,  in  the 
Haidahs,  a  tall,  comely,  and  well-formed  race,  not  in- 
ferior to  any  in  North-western  America;^  the  northern 

^  'By  far  the  best-looking,  most  intelligent  and  energetic  people  on  the 
N,  W.  Coast,*  ScotUerf  in  Land.  Oeog,  Soe,,  Jottr.t  vol.  xi.,  p.  218.  Also  ranked 
by  Prichard  as  the  finest  specimens,  physically,  on  the  coast.  BeMorcheSt  Tol. 
v.,  p.  433;  The  Nass  people  *  were  peculiarly  comely,  strong,  and  well  grown.  * 
Simpson's  Overland  Jourti.,  vol.  i.,  p.  207.  'Would  be  handsome,  or  at  least 
comely,*  were  it  not  for  tiie  paint.  *Some  of  the  women  have  exceedingly 
handsome  faces,  and  very  symmetrical  figures.*  'Impressed  by  the  manly 
beauty  and  bodily  proportions  of  my  islanders.'  Poole 8  Queen  Charlotte  laL, 

Ep.  310,  314.  Mackenzie  found  the  coast  people  '  more  corpulent  and  of 
etter  appearance  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.*  roy.,  pp.  322-3; 
see  pp.  370-1.  'The  stature  (at  Burke's  Canal). ..  .was  much  more  stoat 
and  robust  than  that  of  the  Indians  farther  south.  The  prominence  of 
their  countenances,  and  the  regularity  of  their  features,  resembled  the 
northern  Europeans.'  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  262.  A  chief  of  'gigantic 
person,  a  stately  air,  a  noble  mien,  a  manly  port,  and  all  the  characteristics 
of  external  dignity,  with  a  symmetrical  figure,  and  a  perfect  order  of  Euro- 
pean contour.  Dunn's  Oregon^  pp.  279,  251,  283,  285.  Mayne  says:  'Their 
countenances  are  decidedly  plainer  *  than  the  southern  Indians.  B.  C,  p.  250. 
'A  tall,  well-formed  people.    BendeVs  Alex,  Arch.,  p.  29.     'No  finer  men. . . . 
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nations  of  the  family  being  generally  superior  to  the 
southern,®  and  having  physical  if  not  linguistic  affinities 
with  their  Thlinkeet  neighbors,  rather  than  with  the 
Nootkas.  Their  faces  are  broad,  with  high  cheek- 
bones;^ the  eyes  small,  generaUy  black,  though  brown 
and  gray  with  a  reddish  tinge  have  been  observed 
among  them.^®  The  few  who  have  seen  their  faces 
free  from  paint  pronounce  their  complexion  light,^^ 
and  instances  of  Albino  characteristics  are  sometimes 
found.^^  The  hair  is  not  uniformly  coarse  and  black, 
but  often  soft  in  texture,  and  of  varying  shades  of 
brown,  worn  by  some  of  the  tribes  cut  close  to  the 
head."     The  beard  is  usually  plucked  out  with  great 

can  be  found  on  the  American  Continent.*  SprocU'a  Scenes,  p.  23.  In  55*",  *  Son 
bien  corpulentos. '  Creapi,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Jfea;.,  s.  iv.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  646.  *Tlie 
b«t-looking  Indians  we  had  ever  met.'  'Much  taller,  and  m  every  way 
superior  to  the  Puget  Sound  tribes.  The  women  are  stouter  than  the  men, 
but  not  so  good-looking.'  Reed^s  Nor. 

*  The  Sebassas  are  '  more  active  and  enterprising  than  the  Millbank  tribes. ' 
Dunns  Oretfonj  p.  273.  The  Haeeltzuk  are  ' comparativelv  effeminate  in 
their  appearance.'  Scouler,  in  Lorul.  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  223.  The 
Kyganies  'consider  themselves  more  civilized  than  the  other  tribes,  whom 
they  r^ard  with  feelines  of  contempt.'  Id.,  p.  219.  The  Chimsyans  'are 
much  more  active  and  cleanly  than  the  tribes  to  the  south.'  Id.,  p.  220.  '  I 
have,  as  a  rule,  remarked  that  the  physical  attributes  of  those  triues  coming 
from  the  north  are  superior  to  those  of  the  dwellers  in  the  south. '  Barrett- 
Lennard's  Trav.,  p.  40. 

*  Mackenzie's  Koy.,  pp.  370-1,  322-3;  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  262, 
320;  Hale's  Ethnog.,  in  U.  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  197.      'Regular,  and  often 


fine  features.'  Bendets  Alex.  Arch.,  p.  29. 

^Madxtme's  Voy.,  pp.  309-10,  322-3,  370-1;  Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  229. 
'Opening  of  the  eye  long  and  narrow.'  Hole's  Ethnog.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol 
vi,  p.  197. 

"  *  Had  it  not  been  for  the  filth,  oil,  and  paint,  with  which,  from  their 
earliest  infancy,  they  are  besmeared  from  head  to  foot,  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  their  colour  would  have  differed  but  little  from  such  of  the 
labouring  Europeans,  as  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  inclemency  and  altera- 
tions of  the  weather.'  Vancouver  s  Voy.,  vol.  ii,  p.  262.  'Between  the  olive 
and  the  copper.'  Mackenzie's  Voy,,  pp.  370-1.  'Their  complexion,  when  they 
are  washed  tree  from  paint,  is  as  white  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  S.  of  Eu- 
rope.' Scouler,  inLona.  Oeog,  Soc.,  Jour,,  vol  xi.,  p.  218.  Skin  'nearly  as 
whit©  as  ours. '  Poole's  Q,  Char,  IsL,  pp.  314-15.  *  Of  a  remarkable  light  color. ' 
BendeVs  Alex.  Arch.,  p.  29.  'Fairer  in  complexion  than  the  Vancouverians. ' 
'  Their  young  women  s  skins  are  as  clear  and  white  as  those  of  Englishwomen. ' 
Svroat's  Scenes,  pp.  23-4.  *  Fair  in  complexion,  sometimes  with  ruddy  cheeks. ' 
Hale's  Ethnog.,  m  U,  8,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  197.  *De  buen  semblante,  color 
bianco  y  bermejos.'  Crespi,  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex,,  s.  iv.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  646. 

^'Tolmie  mentions  several  instances  of  the  kind,  and  states  that  'amongst 
the  Hydah  or  Queen  Charlotte  Island  tribes,  exist  a  family  of  coarse  red- 
haired,  light-brown-eyed,  s<}uare-built  people,  short-sighted,  and  of  fair  com- 
plexion.' Lord's  Nat,,  voL  ii.,  pp.  229-30. 

^*  Madbenseie's  Voy,,  pp.  322-3,  371;  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  370; 
Dunn's  Oregon,  p.  283;  Poole's  Q,  Char,  IsL,  p.  315. 
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care,  but  mustaches  are  raised  sometimes  as  strong 
as  those  of  Europeans  ;^^  indeed  there  seems  to  be 
little  authority  for  the  old  beUef  that  the  North-west- 
em  American  Indians  were  destitute  of  hair  except 
on  the  head."  Dr  Scouler,  comparing  Chimsyan 
skulls  with  those  of  the  Chinooks,  who  are  among  the 
best  known  of  the  north-western  nations,  finds  that  in 
a  natural  state  both  have  broad,  high  cheek-bones, 
with  a  receding  forehead,  but  the  Chimsvan  skull, 
between  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones,  is  broader 
than  that  of  the  Chinook,  its  vertex  being  remarkably 
flat/*  Swollen  and  deformed  legs  are  common  fipom 
constantly  doubling  them  under  the  body  while  sitting 
in  the  canoe.  The  teeth  are  frequently  worn  down  to 
the  gums  by  eating  sanded  salmon.  ^^ 

The  Haidahs  have  no  methods  of  distortion  peculiar 
to  themselves  by  which  they  seek  to  improve  their 
fine  physique;  but  the  custom  of  flattening  the  head 
in  infancy  obtains  in  some  of  the  southern  nations  of 
this  family,  as  the  Hailtzas  and  Bellacoolas,"  and  the 
Thlinkeet  lip-piece,  already  sufficiently  described,  is  in 
use  throughout  a  larger  part  of  the  whole  territory. 
It  was  observed  by  Simpson  as  far  south  as  Millbank 
Sound,  where  it  was  highly  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental, afibrding  a  firm  hold  for  the  fair  fingers  of 

^*Scoukr,  in  Lond,  Geog.  Soc,,  Jour,,  vol.  xi.,  p.  218;  PoMa  Q.  Char.  IsL, 
p.  74.  '  What  is  very  nnusual  among  the  aborigines  of  America^  they  havo 
thick  beards,  which  appear  early  in  life.*  Hale's  Stknog.,  in  U,  S,  Ex,  Ez.y 
vol.  vi.,  p.  197. 

^^  After  the  age  of  puberty,  their  bodies,  in  their  natural  state,  are  cov- 
ered in  the  same  nuumer  as  those  of  the  Europeans.  The  men,  indeed, 
esteem  a  beard  very  unbecoming,  and  take  great  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  nor  is 
there  any  ever  to  be  perceivea  on  their  faces,  except  when  they  grow  old, 
and  become  inattentive  to  their  appearance.  Every  crinons  efiSoresoenoe  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  is  held  unseemlv  by  them,  and  both  sexes  employ 
much  time  in  their  extirpation.  The  Nawdowessies,  and  the  remote  nations, 
pluck  them  out  with  bent  pieces  of  hard  wood  formed  into  a  kind  of  nippers; 
whilst  those  who  have  communication  with  Europeans  i>rocure  from  &em 
wire  which  they  twist  into  a  screw  or  worm;  applying  this  to  the  part,  they 
press  the  rings  togetiier,  and,  with  a  sudden  twitch,  draw  out  all  the  Iuutb 
that  are  inclosed  between  them.'  CarveT^a  Trav.,  p.  225. 

^^ Scouler,  in  Lond,  Oeog,  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  xi.,  p.  220. 

^"^  Mackenae*8  Voy.,  pp.  370-1;  Lord*9  Nat.,  voL  ii.,  p.  226;  Dimn'c  Oregon^ 
p.  287. 

^^Lord*8  Nat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  292;  Scouler,  in  Lond.  Oeog,  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  xi, 
pp.  218,  220,  223.  '  The  most  northern  of  these  Flat-head  tribes  is  the  Haut- 
zuk.'  Schoolcrc^fVa  Arch.,  voL  ii.,  p.  325. 
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the  sex  in  their  drunken  fights.  These  ornaments, 
made  of  either  wood,  bone,  or  metal,  are  worn  par- 
ticularly large  in  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  where  they 
seem  to  be  not  a  mark  of  rank,  but  to  be  worn  in  com- 
mon by  all  the  women,^  Besides  the  regular  lip- 
piece  ornaments,  various  in  shape  and  material,  of 
shell,  bone,  wood,  or  metal,  are  worn  stuck  in  the  lips, 
nose,  and  ears,  apparently  according  to  the  caprice  or 
taste  of  the  wearer,  the  skin  being  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  tattooed  to  correspond.**  Both  for  orna- 
ment and  as  a  protection  against  the  weather,  the 
skin  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  paint,  a  black  pol- 
ish being  a  full  dress  uniform.  Figures  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  a  coat  of  grease  are  added  in  preparation 
for  a  feast,  with  fine  down  of  duck  or  goose — a  stylish 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers — sprinkled  over  the  body  as 
an  extra  attraction.*^  When  the  severitv  of  the 
weather  makes  additional  protection  desirable,  a  blan- 
ket, formerly  woven  by  themselves  from  dog's  hair, 
and  stained  in  varied  colors,  but  now  mostly  procured 
from  Europeans,  is  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders. 
Chiefs,  especially  in  times  of  feasting,  wear  richer  robes 
of  skins.**  The  styles  of  dress  and  ornament  adopted 
around  the  forts  from  contact  with  the  whites  need 
not  be  described.  Among  the  more  unusual  articles 
that  have  been  noticed  by  travellers  are,  "a  large  hat, 
resembling  the  top  of  a  small  parasol,  made  of  the 
twisted  fibres  of  the  roots  of  trees,  with  an  aperture 

'^Smtpnu^sOvertandJounu,  vol.  i.,  pp.  204,  233.  'This  wooden  orna- 
ment aeemB  to  be  worn  by  all  the  sex  indiscriminately,  whereas  at  Norfolk 
Sound  it  is  confined  to  those  of  superior  rank.'  Dix<m*s  Voy.,  pp.  225,  208, 
with  a  cut.  A  piece  of  brass  or  copper  is  first  put  in,  and  '  wis  corrodes  the 
lasoerated  parts,  and  by  consuming  the  flesh  gradually  increases  the  orifice.' 
Vancouver's  Vov.,  voL  ii.,  pp.  279-80,  408;  Sowder^  in  Ixmd.  Oeoq,  Soc.,  Jour., 
ToL  zL,  p.  218;  Jhmn'a  Or^cn^  pp.  276,  279;  Crespi,  in  Doe,  Hist,  Mex.,  s. 
ir.,  ToL  Ti.,  p.  851;  ComwaUie^  New  M Dorado,  p.  106;  CaHin's  N,  Am.  Ind., 
voL  ii,  p.  113,  with  plate. 

^Mmns's  B.  C,  pp.  281-2;  Poole's  Q.  Char,  Isl,  pp.  75,  811;  BarreU- 
LemnanTs  Trav.,  pp.  4^;  Dunn*s  Oregon,  pp.  279, 285. 

^Poole*s  Q,  Char,  Isl,  pp.  82,  106, 310,  322-3;  Mayne'iB.  C,  pp.  282,  283; 
Dunn's  Oregon,  p.  261. 


Tour,  _ 

bot  when  1     ,  _ 

de  nutrias  y  lo£b  marino.  '. .  sombreros  de  junco  bien  tejidos  con  la  copa  pun- 

tiagnda.'  Orespi,  in  Doc,  HisL  Mex,,  s.  iv.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  646. 
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in  the  inside,  at  the  broader  end"  for  the  head,  worn 
by  a  Sebassa  chief;  and  at  Millbank  Sound,  '*  masks 
set  with  seals'  whiskers  and  feathers,  which  expand 
like  a  fan,"  with  secret  springs  to  open  the  mouth 
and  eyes.^  Mackenzie  and  Vancouver,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  visitors  to  this  region,  found  fringed 
robes  of  bark-fibre,  ornamented  with  fur  and  colored 
threads.  A  circular  mat,  with  an  opening  in  the  cen- 
tre for  the  head,  was  worn  as  a  protection  from  the 
rain;  and  war  garments  consisted  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  the  strongest  hides  procurable,  sometimes 
strengthened  by  strips  of  wood  on  the  inside.^ 

The  Haidahs  use  as  temporary  dwellings  in  their 
frequent  summer  excursions  for  war  and  the  hunt, 
simple  lodges  of  poles,  covered,  among  the  poorer 
classes,  by  cedar  mats,  and  among  the  rich  by  skins. 
Their  permanent  villages  are  usually  built  in  strong 
natural  positions,  guarded  by  precipices,  sometimes  on 
rocks  detached  from  the  mainland,  but  connected  with 
it  by  a  narrow  platform.  Their  town  houses  are  built 
of  light  logs,  or  of  thick  split  planks,  usually  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  families. 
Poole  mentions  a  house  on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
which  formed  a  cube  of  fifty  feet,  ten  feet  of  its  height 
being  dug  in  the  ground,  and  which  accommodated 
seven  hundred  Indians.  The  buildings  are  often,  how- 
ever, raised  above  the  ground  on  a  platform  supported 
by  posts,  sometimes  carved  into  human  or  other  fig- 
ures. Some  of  these  raised  buildings  seen  by  the 
earlier  visitors  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  solidly  and  neatly  constructed,  an  inclined  log 

^  Dunn  8  Oregon,  pp.  253,  27^1;  CatUn's  N,  Am,  Ind,,  voL  ii.,  p.  113. 

^*  At  Salmon  River,  52°  58',  '  their  dress  consists  of  a  single  robe  tied  over 
the  shoolders,  falling  down  behind,  to  the  heels,  and  before,  a  little  below  the 
knees  with  a  deep  fringe  round  the  bottom.  It  is  generally  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  cedar  tree,  which  they  prepare  as  tine  as  hemp;  though  some  of  these 
garments  are  interwoven  with  strips  of  the  sea-otter  skin,  which  give  them 
the  appearance  of  a  fur  on  one  side.  Others  have  stripes  of  red  and  yellow 
threads  fancifully  introduced  toward  the  borders.'  Clothing  is  laid  aside 
whenever  convenient.  '  The  women  wear  a  close  fringe  hanging  down  before 
them  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  half  as  wide.  When  they  sit  down  thev 
draw  this  between  their  thighs.'  Mackenzie's  Voy.,  pp.  322-3,  371;  Vancouver  $ 
Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  280,  339. 
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with  notches  serving  as  a  ladder.  These  houses  were 
found  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Haidah  terri- 
tory. The  fronts  were  generally  painted  with  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  There  were  no  windows  or  chim- 
ney;  the  floors  were  spread  with  cedar  mats,  on  which 
the  occupants  slept  in  a  circle  round  a  central  fire, 
whose  smoke  in  its  exit  took  its  choice  between  the 
hole  which  served  as  a  door  and  the  wall-cracks.  On 
the  south-eastern  boundary  of  this  territory,  Mackenzie 
found,  in  the  villages,  large  buildings  of  similar  but 
more  careful  construction,  and  with  more  elaborately 
carved  posts,  but  they  were  not  dwellings,  being  used 
probably  for  religious  purposes." 

Although  game  is  plentiful,  the  Haidahs  are  not  a 
race  of  hunters,  but  derive  their  food  chiefly  from  the 

^  A  house  '  erected  on  a  Dlatform, raised  and  tnpported  near  thirty  feet 

from  the  ground  by  perpendicular  spars  of  a  very  large  size;  the  whole  occu- 
pying a  space  of  about  thirty-five  by  fifteen  (yaros),  was  covered  in  by  a  roof 
of  boards  lying  nearly  horissontal,  and  parallel  to  the  platform;  it  seemed  to 
be  divided  mto  three  different  houses,  or  rather  apartments,  each  having  a 
separate  access  formed  by  a  long  tree  in  an  inclined  position  from  the  pmt- 
form  to  the  ground,  with  notches  cut  in  it  by  way  of  steps,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  asunder.'  YofMxmcei'B  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274.  See  also  pp.  137,  267-S, 
272,  284.  'Their  summer  and  winter  residences  are  built  of  split  plank, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chenooks.'  Parker's  Explor.  Tour,  p.  263.  'Us  habi- 
tent  dans  des  logos  de  soixante  pieds  de  long,  construites  avec  des  troncs  de 
sapin  et  recouvertea  d'ecorces  d*arbres.*  Mqfraa,  Explor.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  337. 
'Their  houses  are  neatly  constructed,  standing  in  a  row;  having  large  im- 
ages, cnt  out  of  wood,  resembling  idols.  The  dwellines  have  all  painted 
fronts,  showing  imitations  of  men  and  animals.  Attached  to  their  houses 
most  of  them  have  large  potatoe  gnardens.'  Dunn* 8  Oregon,  pp.  293-4.  See 
also  pp.  251-2,  273-4,  290;  Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  89;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  253,  255, 
with  cuts  on  p.  255,  and  frontispiece.  *  Near  the  house  of  the  chief,  I  observed 
several  obloug  squares,  of  about  twenty  feet  by  eight.  They  were  made  of 
thick  cedar  boards,  which  were  joined  with  so  much  neatness  that  I  at  first 
thought  they  were  one  piece.  They  were  painted  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
figures  of  different  animals,*  probably  for  purposes  of  devotion,  as  was  'a 

large  building  in  the  middle  of  the  village The  ground-plot  was  fifty  feet 

by  forty-five;  each  end  is  formed  by  four  stout  posts,  fixed  perpendicularly 
in  the  ground.  The  comer  ones  are  plain,  and  support  a  beam  of  the  whole 
length,  having  three  intermediateprops  on  each  side,  but  of  a  larger  size, 
andeiffht  or  nine  feet  in  height.  The  two  centre  posts,  at  each  end,  are  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  carved  into  human  tiffures,  supporting  two 
ridge-poles  on  their  heads,  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  figures  at  the 
upper  part  of  this  square  represent  two  persons,  with  their  hands  upon  their 
knees,  as  if  they  supported  the  weight  with  pain  and  dilficulty:  the  others 
opposite  to  them  stand  at  their  ease,  with  their  hands  resting  on  their  hips 

Posts,  poles,  and  fi^pires,  were  painted  red  and  black,  but  the  sculpture 

of  these  people  is  superior  to  their  painting.'  Mackemies  Voy.,  p.  331.     See 
ahw  pp.  307,  318,  328-30,  339,  345;  PooWs  Q.  Char,  hi,  pp.  Ill,  113-14; 
Reedfs  Nar.;  Marchand,  Voy.,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  127-31. 
VOL.L    11 
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innumerable  multitude  of  fish  and  sea-animals,  which, 
each  variety  in  its  season,  fill  the  coast  waters.  Most 
of  the  coast  tribes,  and  all  who  live  inland,  kill  the 
deer  and  other  animals,  particularly  since  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms,  but  it  is  generally  the  skin  and 
not  the  flesh  that  is  sought.  Some  tribes  about  the 
Bentinck  Channels,  at  the  time  of  Mackenzie's  visit, 
would  not  taste  flesh  except  from  the  sea,  from  super- 
stitious motives.  Birds  that  burrow  in  the  sand-banks 
are  enticed  out  by  the  glare  of  torches,  and  knocked 
down  in  large  numbers  with  clubs.  .They  are  roasted 
without  plucking  or  cleaning,  the  entrails  being  left 
in  to  improve  the  flavor.  Potatoes,  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  carrots  and  other  vegetables,  are  now  cultivated 
throughout  this  territory,  the  crop  being  repeated 
until  the  soil  is  exhausted,  when  a  new  place  is  cleared. 
Wild  parsnips  are  abundant  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and 
streams,  and  their  tender  tops,  roasted,  furnish  a 
palatable  food;  berries  and  bulbs  abound,  and  the 
inner  tegument  of  some  varieties  of  the  pine  and  hem- 
lock is  dried  in  cakes  and  eaten  with  salmon-oil.  The 
varieties  of  fish,  sent  by  nature  to  the  deep  inlets  and 
streams  for  the  Haidah's  food,  are  very  numerous; 
their  standard  reliance  for  regular  supplies  being  the 
salmon,  fierring,  eulachon  or  candle-fish,  round-fish, 
and  halibut.  Salmon  are  speared;  dipped  up  in  scoop- 
nets;  entangled  in  drag-nets  managed  between  two 
canoes  and  forced  by  poles  to  the  bottom;  intercepted 
in  their  pursuit  of  smaller  fish  by  gill-nets  with  coarse 
meshes,  made  of  cords  of  native  hemp,  stretched  across 
the  entrance  of  the  smaller  inlets;  and  are  caught  in 
large  wicker  baskets,  placed  at  openings  in  weirs  and 
embankments  which  are  built  across  the  rivers.  The 
salmon  fishery  differs  little  in  different  parts  of  the 
Northwest.  The  candle-fish,  so  fat  that  in  frying 
they  melt  almost  completelv  into  oil,  and  need  only 
the  insertion  of  a  pith  or  bark  wick  to  furnish  an 
excellent  lamp,  are  impaled  on  the  sharp  teeth  of  a 
rake,  or  comb.  The  handle  of  the  rake  is  from  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  it  is  swept  through  the  water  by 
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the  Haidahs  in  their  canoes  by  moonlight.  Herring 
in  immense  numbers  are  taken  in  April  by  similar 
rakes,  as  well  as  by  dip-nets,  a  large  part  of  the  whole 
take  being  used  for  oil.  Seals  are  speared  in  the 
water  or  shot  while  on  the  rocks,  and  their  flesh  is 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Clams,  cockles,  and  shell- 
fish are  captured  by  squaws,  such  an  employment 
being  beneath  manly  dignity.  Fish,  when  caught, 
are  delivered  to  the  women,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
pare them  for  winter  use  by  drying.  No  salt  is 
used,  but  the  fish  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  smoke-dried 
by  being  hung  from  the  top  of  dwellings,  then  wrapped 
in  bark,  or  packed  in  rude  baskets  or  chests,  and 
stowed  on  high  scaflfolds  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs  and 
children.  Salmon  are  opened,  and  the  entrails,  head, 
and  back-bone  removed  before  drying.  During  the 
process  of  drying,  sand  is  blown  over  the  fish,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  eater  are  often  worn  down  by  it  nearly 
even  with  the  gums.  The  spawn  of  salmon  and  her- 
ring is  greatly  esteemed,  and  besides  that  obtained 
from  the  fish  caught,  much  is  collected  on  pine  boughs, 
which  are  stuck  in  the  mud  until  loaded  with  the 
eggs.  This  native  caviare  is  dried  for  preservation, 
and  is  eaten  prepared  in  various  ways;  pounded 
between  two  stones,  and  beaten  with  water  into  a 
creamy  consistency;  or  boiled  with  sorrel  and  different 
berries,  and  moulded  into  cakes  about  twelve  inches 
square  and  one  inch  thick  by  means  of  wooden  frames. 
After  a  sufficient  supply  of  solid  food  for  the  winter 
is  secured,  oil,  the  great  heat-producing  element  of  all 
northern  tribes,  is  extracted  from  the  additional  catch, 
by  boiling  the  fish  in  wooden  vessels,  and  skimming 
the  grease  from  the  water  or  squeezing  it  from  the 
refuse.  The  arms  and  breast  of  the  women  are  the 
natural  press  in  which  the  mass,  wrapped  in  mats,  is 
hugged;  the  hollow  stalks  of  an  abundant  sea-weed 
furnish  natural  bottles  in  which  the  oil  is  preserved 
for  use  as  a  sauce,  and  into  which  nearly  everything 
is  dipped  before  eating.  When  the  stock  of  food  is 
secured,  it  is  rarely  infringed  upon  until  the  winter 
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sets  in,  but  then  such  is  the  Indian  appetite — ten 
pounds  of  flour  in  the  pancake-form  at  a  meal  being 
nothing  for  the  stomach  of  a  Haidah,  according  to 
Poole — ^that  whole  tribes  frequently  suffer  from  hun- 
ger before  spring.^ 

The  Haidah  weapons  are  spears  from  four  to  six- 
teen feet  long,  some  with  a  movable  head  or  barb, 
which  comes  off  when  the  seal  or  whale  is  struck; 
bows  and  arrows;  hatchets  of  bone,  horn,  or  iron, 
with  which  their  planks  are  made;  and  daggers. 
Both  spears  and  arrows  are  frequently  pointed  with 
iron,  which,  whether  it  found  its  way  across  the  con- 
tinent from  the  Hudson  Bay  settlements,  down  the 
coast  from  the  Russians,  or  was  obtained  from 
wrecked  vessels,  was  certainly  used  in  British  Colum- 
bia for  various  purposes  before  the  coming  of  the 
whites.  Bows  are  made  of  cedar,  with  sinew  glued 
along  one  side.  Poole  states  that  before  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms,  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islanders 
had  no  weapon  but  a  club.  Brave  as  the  Haidah 
warrior  is  admitted  to  be,  open  fair  fight  is  unknown 
to  him,  and  in  true  Indian  style  he  resorts  to  night 
attacks,  superior  numbers,  and  treachery,  to  defect  his 
foe.  Cutting  off  the  head  as  a  trophy  is  practised 
instead  of  scalping,  but  though  unmercifully  cruel  to 
all  sexes  and  ages  in  the  heat  of  battle,  prolonged  tor- 
ture of  captives  seems  to  be  unknown.  Treaties  of 
peace  are  arranged  by  delegations  from  the  hostile 
tribes,  following  set  forms,  and  the  ceremonies  termi- 
nate with  a  many  days'  feast.*'^  Nets  are  made  of 
native  wild  hemp  and  of  cedar-bark-fibre;  hooks  of 

^  On  food  of  the  Haidahs  and  the  methods  of  proGoring  it^  see  Lord's  iTof., 
Tol.  i.,  pp.  41,  152;  Mackenzie's  Voy.,  pp.  306,  343-14,  31^21,  327,  333,  339, 
369-70;  Poole's  Q.  Char.  JsL,  pp.  148,  284-5,  315-16;  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vd. 
ii.,  p.  273;  Ihtnns  Oregon,  pp.  251,  267,  274,  290-1;  Mqfras,  Bxphr,,  torn,  ii., 
p.  3:p;  PemberUnCs  Vancouver  Island,  p.  23;  Parker's  Brplor.  Tour,  p.  263; 
Beed's  Nar. 

"  Vcmcouver's  Voy,,  toI.  ii.,  p.  339;  Poole's  Q.  Char.  Isl,  p.  316;  Madxa- 
tie's  Voy.,  p.  372-3.  *  Once  I  saw  a  party  of  Kaiganys  of  about  two  handred 
men  returning  from  war.  The  paddles  of  the  warriors  killed  in  the  fight 
were  lashed  upright  in  their  various  scats,  so  that  from  a  long  distance  the 
number  of  the  faUcn  could  be  ascertained;  and  on  each  mast  of  the  canoes — 
and  some  of  them  had  three— was  stuck  the  head  of  a  slain  foe.'  Bendefs 
Alex.  Arch.,  p.  30. 
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two  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  fastened  together  at  an 
obtuse  angle;  boxes,  troughs,  and  household  dishes  of 
wood;  ladles  and  spoons,  of  wood,  horn,  and  bone. 
Candle-fish,  with  a  wick  of  bark  or  pith,  serve  as 
lamps;  drinking  vessels  and  pipes  are  carved  with 
great  skill  from  stone  The  Haidahs  are  noted  for 
their  skill  in  the  construction  of  their  various  imple- 
ments, particularly  for  sculptures  in  stone  and  ivory, 
in  which  they  excel  all  the  other  tribes  of  Northern 
America.^ 

The  cedar-fibre  and  wild  hemp  were  prepared  for 

^The  Kaisaoies  '  are  noted  for  the  beauty  and  size  of  their  cedar  canoes, 
and  their  skill  in  carving.  Most  of  the  stone  pipes,  inlaid  with  fragments  of 
Haliotia  or  pearl  shells,  so  common  in  ethnological  collections,  are  their 
handiwork.  The  slate  quarry  from  which  the  stone  is  obtained  is  situated 
on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island.  Dalts  Alaska^  p.  411.  The  Chims^ans  '  make 
figures  in  stone  dressed  like  Englishmen;  plates  and  other  utensils  of  civili- 
sation, ornamented  pipe  stems  and  heads,  models  of  houses,  stone  flutes, 
adorned  with  well-carred  figures  of  animals.  Their  imitative  skill  is  as 
noticeable  as  their  dexterity  in  carving.*  Sproat*a  Scenes,  p.  317.  The  sup- 
porting posts  of  their  probable  temples  were  carved  into  human  figures,  and 
all  painted  red  and  black,  '  but  the  sculpture  of  these  people  (52**  4&)  is  supe- 
rior to  their  painting.'  MacJxnzie's  Voy.,  pp.  330-1;  see  pp.  333-4.  *One 
man  (near  Fort  Simpson)  known  as  the  Arrowsmith  of  the  north-east  coast, 
had  gone  far  beyond  his  compeers,  having  prepared  very  accurate  charts  of 
most  Darts  of  the  adjacent  shores.'  Simpson^s  Overland  Joum,,  voL  L,  p.  207. 
'The  Indians  of  the  Northern  Family  are  remarkable  for  their  ingenuitv  and 
mechanical  dexterity  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  houses,  and  oiffer- 
ent  warlike  or  fishing  implements.  They  construct  drinking-vessels,  tohacco- 
pipea,  &c.,  from  a  soft  argillaceous  stone,  and  these  articles  are  remarkable 
for  the  symmetry  of  their  form,  and  the  exceedingly  elaborate  and  intricate 
figures  which  are  carved  upon  them.  With  respect  to  carving  and  a  faculty 
for  imitation,  the  Queen  Charlotte's  Islanders  are  equal  to  the  most  ingenious 
of  the  Polynesian  tribes.*  Scouler,  iaLond,  Gtog.  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  218. 
*  Like  the  Chinese,  ihey  imitate  literally  anythmg  that  is  eiven  them  to  do; 
80  that  if  you  give  them  a  cracked  gun-stock  to  co^y,  and  ao  not  warn  them, 
they  will,  in  their  manufacture,  repeat  the  blemish.  Many  of  their  slate- 
carvings  are  very  good  indeed,  and  their  designs  most  curious.'  Mayne's  B. 
C,  p.  278.  See  also  DunrCa  Oregon,  p.  293;  Mqfras,  Exphr.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  337, 
and  plate  p.  387.  The  Skidagates  'showed  me  beautifully  wrought  articles 
of  their  own  desisn  and  make,  and  amongst  them  some  flutes  manufactured 
from  an  unctuous  ulue  slate. . .  .The  two  ends  were  inlaid  with  lead,  givins 
the  idea  of  a  fine  silver  mounting.     Two  of  the  keys  perfectly  represented 

fioga  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  eyes  being  picked  out  with  burnished  lead 

It  would  have  done  credit  to  a  European  modeller.'  Poole's  Q.  Char.  /»/.,  p. 
258.  'Their  talent  for  carving  has  made  them  famous  far  beyond  their  own 
country.*  BendeVs  Alex.  Arch,,  p.  29.  A  square  wooden  box,  holding  one  or 
two  bushels,  is  made  from  three  pieces,  the  sides  being  from  one  piece  so 
mitred  as  to  bend  at  the  comers  without  breaking.  *I>uring  their  perform- 
ance of  this  character  of  labor  (carving,  etc.)  their  superstitions  wilt  not  al- 
low any  spectator  of  the  operator  s  work.'  Reed's  Nar.;  Ind.  Life,  p.  96.  *0f 
a  very  fine  and  hard  slate  they  make  cups,  plates,  pipes,  little  imaffes,  and 
various  ornaments,  wrought  with  surprising  elegance  and  taste.  HaWa 
EUtnoa..  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  197.  'lis  peignent  aussi  avec  lo  mSme 
gout.    JTloMi,  Souvemra,  p.  298;  Andermn,  in  Hist.  Mag.,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  74-6. 
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use  by  the  women  by  beating  on  the  rocks;  they 
were  then  spun  with  a  rude  distaff  and  spindle,  and 
woven  on  a  frame  into  the  material  for  blankets,  robes, 
and  mats,  or  twisted  by  the  men  into  strong  and  even 
cord,  between  the  hand  and  thigh.  Strips  of  otter- 
skin,  bird-feathers,  and  other  materials,  were  also 
woven  into  the  blankets.  Dogs  of  a  peculiar  breed, 
now  nearly  extinct,  were  shorn  each  year,  furnishing 
a  long  white  hair,  which,  mixed  with  fine  hemp  and 
cedar,  made  the  best  cloth.  By  dyeing  the  materi- 
als, regular  colored  patterns  were  produced,  each  tribe 
having  had,  it  is  said,  a  peculiar  pattern  by  which  its 
matting  could  be  distinguished.  Since  the  coming  of 
Europeans,  blankets  of  native  manufacture  have  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.  The  Bellacoolas  made 
very  neat  baskets  called  zeiluisqua,  as  well  as  liats  and 
water-tight  vessels,  all  of  fine  cedar  roots.  Each  chief 
about  Fort  Simpson  kept  an  artisan,  whose  business 
it  was  to  repair  canoes,  make  masks,  etc.® 

The  Haidah  canoes  are  dug  out  of  cedar  logs,  and 
are  sometimes  sixty  feet  long,  six  and  a  half  wide,  and 
four  and  a  half  deep,  accommodating  one  hundred 
men.  The  prow  and  stem  are  raised,  and  often  grace- 
fully curved  like  a  swan's  neck,  with  a  monster's  head 
at  the  extremity.  Boats  of  the  better  class  have  their 
exteriors  carved  and  painted,  with  the  gunwale  inlaid 
in  some  cases  with  otter-teeth.  Each  canoe  is  made 
of  a  single  log,  except  the  raised  extremities  of  the 
larger  boats.  They  are  impelled  rapidly  and  safely 
over  the  often  rough  waters  of  the  coast  inlets,  by 
shovel-shaped  paddles,  and  when  on  shore  are  piled 
up  and  covered  with  mats  for  protection  against  the 
rays  of  the  sun.     Since  the  coming  of  Europeans,  sails 

^Mackenzie's  Voy.,  p.  338;  LortVs  Nat.,  vol.  i,  p.  63j  vol.  ii,  pp.  215-17, 
204,  258;  DunrCs  Oregon,  pp.  251,  253,  291,  293.  'They  boil  the  oedar  root 
until  it  becomes  pliable  to  be  worked  by  the  hand  and  beaten  with  sticks, 
when  they  pick  the  fibres  apart  iato  threads.  The  warp  is  of  a  different 
material — sinew  of  the  whale,  or  dried  kelp-thread.'  ReedaNar.  'Petatito 
de  vara  en  cnadro  bien  vistoso,  tejido  de  palma  flna  de  dos  colores  bianco  y 
negro  quo  tejido  en  cuadritos.'  Cremi,  in  Doc  Hist,  Jfejc.,  s.  iv.,  vol.vi.,  pp. 
647,  650^1. 
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have  been  added  to  the  native  boats,  and  other  foreign 
features  in[iitated.*^ 

Rank  and  power  depend  greatly  upon  wealth,  which 
consists  of  implements,  wives,  and  slaves.  Admission 
to  alliance  with  medicine-men,  whose  influence  is 
greatest  in  the  tribe,  can  only  be  gained  by  sacrifice 
of  private  property.  Before  the  disappearance  of  sea- 
otters  from  the  Haidah  waters,  the  skins  of  that  ani- 
mal formed  the  chief  element  of  their  trade  and 
wealth;  now  the  potatoes  cultivated  in  some  parts, 
and  the  various  manufactures  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  supply  their  slight  necessities.  There  is  great 
rivalry  among  the  islanders  in  supplying  the  tribes  on 
the  main  with  potatoes,  fleets  of  forty  or  fifty  canoes 
engaging  each  year  in  the  trade  from  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands.  Fort  Simpson  is  the  great  commercial 
rendezvous  of  the  surrounding  nations,  who  assemble 
from  all  directions  in  September,  to  hold  a  fair,  dis- 
pose of  their  goods,  visit  friends,  fight  enemies,  feast, 
and  dance.  Thus  continue  trade  and  merry-making 
for  several  weeks.  Large  fleets  of  canoes  from  the 
north  also  visit  Victoria  each  spring  for  trading  pur- 

Very  little  can  be  said  of  the  government  of  the 
Haidahs  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  Northwest  Coast.     Among  nearly  all  of  them 

^PooU'a  Q.  Char,  laL,  p.  269,  and  cuts  on  pp.  121,  291;  ATachensie's  Voi/,, 
p.  335;  Simpaon's  Overland  Joum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  204;  Vanc<mver*8  Voy,,  vol.  li., 
p.  303;  SutU  y  Mexkaiia,  Vioffe,  p.  cxxv.;  Lord's  NcU,,  vol.  i.,  p.  174;  ReM*8 
Nor,;  Catlins  N,  Am.  Ind.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113,  with  plate.  The  Bellabellahs 
'  promiBcd  to  constmct  a  steam-ship  on  the  model  of  ours ....  Some  time  after 
this  rude  steamer  appeared.  She  was  from  20  to  30  feet  long,  all  in  one 
piece — a  large  tree  hollowed  out — resembling  the  model  of  our  steamer.  She 
was  black,  with  painted  ports;  decked  over;  and  had  paddles  painted  red, 
and  Indians  under  cover,  to  turn  them  round.  The  .steersman  was  not  seen. 
She  was  floated  triumphantly,  and  went  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 
They  thought  they  had  nearly  come  up  to  the  point  of  external  structure; 
but  then  the  enginery  bafiBed  them;  and  this  they  thought  they  could  imitate 
d  the  helping  illummation  of  the  Great  Spirit.* 


in  time,  by  perseverance,  and 


Dunns  Oregon,  p.  272.  See  also  p.  291.  'A  canoe  easily  distanced  the 
champion  boat  oi  the  American  Navy,  belonging  to  the  man-of-war  Saranac  * 
BtHdeVaAltx.  Arch.,  i^,  29. 

*^Scouler,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  8oc,  Jour,,  vol.  xi.,  p.  219;  Maciie^s  B,  C,  pp. 
429,  437,  458;  8imjpson*a  Overland  Jmm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  206;  Ixyraa  Nat.^  vol.  i., 

5.  174;  Anderaonj  in  HisL  Mag,,  vol.  viL,  j).  7i;  I)uriti*8  Orejon,  pp.  279,  £81- 
,  292;  Sul'd  y  Mexicana,  Viaje,  p.  cxxv. 
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rank  is  nominally  hereditary,  for  the  most  part  by  the 
female  line,  but  really  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
wealth  and  ability  in  war.  Females  often  possess  the 
right  of  chieftainship.  In  early  intercourse  with  whites 
the  chief  traded  for  the  whole  tribe,  subject,  however, 
to  the  approval  of  the  several  families,  each  of  which 
seemed  to  form  a  kind  of  subordinate  government  by 
itself.  In  some  parts,  the  power  of  the  chief  seems 
absolute,  and  is  wantonly  exercised  in  the  commission 
of  the  most  cruel  acts  according  to  his  pleasure. 
The  extensive  embankments  and  weirs  found  by  Mac- 
kenzie, although  their  construction  must  have  required 
the  association  of  all  the  labor  of  the  tribe,  were  com- 
pletely under  the  chiefs  control,  and  no  one  could  fish 
without  his  permission.  The  people  seemed  all  equal, 
but  strangers  must  obey  the  natives  or  leave  the  vil- 
lage. Crimes  have  no  punishment  by  law;  murder 
is  settled  for  with  relatives  of  the  victim,  by  death  or 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum ;  and  sometimes  gen- 
eral or  notorious  offenders,  especially  medicine-men, 
are  put  to  death  by  an  agreement  among  leading 
men.^  Slavery  is  universal,  and  as  the  life  of  the 
slave  is  of  no  value  to  the  owner  except  as  property, 
they  are  treated  with  extreme  cruelty.  Slaves,  the 
northern  tribes  purchase,  kidnap,  or  capture  in  war 
from  their  southern  neighbors,  who  obtain  them  by 
like  means  from  each  other,  the  course  of  the  slave 
traffic  being  generally  from  south  to  north,  and  from 
the  coast  inland.** 

Polygamy  is  everywhere  practised,  and  the  number 
of  wives  is  regulated  only  by  wealth,  girls  being 
bought  of  parents  at  any  price  which  may  be  agreed 
upon,  and  returned  and   the  price  recovered,  when, 

^  Mdchenzie^s  Voy,,  pp.  374-5;  Tolmie  and  Anderson,  in  Lord's  I^oL,  voL 
ii.,  pp.  240-2,  235;  Ma/^^9  B.  C,  p.  429;  Simpson's  Overland  Journ,,  vol.  L, 
p.  205;  Dixon's  Vop.,  p.  227.  '  There  exists  amon^  them  a  regular  aristoo- 
racy. '  '  The  chiefs  are  always  of  unquestionable  birth,  and  generally  count 
among  their  ancestors  men  who  were  famous  in  battle  and  counciL  'The 
chief  is  regarded  with  all  the  reverence  and  respect  which  liis  rank,  his  birth, 
and  his  wealth  can  claim,'  but  'his  power  is  by  no  means  unlimited.'  BendeVs 
Alex,  Arch.,  p.  30. 

^Dunn's  Oregon,  pp.  273-4,  283;  Parker's  Explor.  Tour,  p.  263;  BendeVs 
Alex,  Arch,,  p.  30;  Kane's  Waud.,  p.  220. 
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after  a  proper  trial  they  are  not  satisfactory.  The 
transfer  of  the  presents  or  price  to  the  bride's  parents 
is,  among  some  tribes,  accompanied  by  slight  ceremo- 
nies nowhere  fully  described*  The  marriage  cere- 
monies at  Millbank  Sound  are  performed  on  a  platform 
over  the  water,  supported  by  canoes.  While  jealousy 
is  not  entirely  unknown,  chastity  appears  to  be  so,  as 
women  who  can  earn  the  greatest  number  of  blankets 
win  great  admiration  for  themselves  and  high  posi- 
tion for  their  husbands.  Abortion  and  infanticide 
are  not  uncommon.  Twin  births  are  unusual,  and  the 
number  of  children  is  not  large,  although  the  age  of 
bearing  extends  to  forty  or  forty-six  years.  Women, 
except  in  the  season  of  preparing  the  winter  supply 
of  fish,  are  occupied  in  household  afiairs  and  the  care 
of  children,  for  whom  they  are  not  without  some 
affection,  and  whom  they  nurse  often  to  the  age  of 
two  or  three  years.  Many  families  live  together  in 
one  house,  with  droves  of  filthy  dogs  and  children,  all 
sleeping  on  mats  round  a  central  fire." 

The  Haidahs,  like  all  Indians,  are  inveterate  gam- 
blers, the  favorite  game  on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
being  odd  and  even,  played  with  small  round  sticks, 
in  which  the  game  is  won  when  one  player  has  all  the 
bunch  of  forty  or  fifty  sticks  originally  belonging  to 
his  opponent  Farther  south,  and  inland,  some  of  the 
sticks  are  painted  with  red  rings,  and  the  players  skill 
or  luck  consists  in  naming  the  number  and  marks  of 

** '  Polygamy  is  aniyenal,  regulated  simply  by  the  facilities  for  subsist- 
enoe.'  Andermn,  in  Lord's  Nat,,  voL  ii.,  p.  235.  See  pp.  231-5,  and  vol.  i., 
pp.  89-90.  The  women  'cohabit  almost  promiscuously  with  their  own  tribe 
though  rarely  with  other  tribes. '  Poole,  spending  the  night  with  a  chief,  was 
given  the  place  of  honor,  under  the  same  blanket  with  the  chief's  daughter — 
and  her  father.  Poole's  Q,  Char.  IsL,  pp.  312-15,  115>16,  155.  'The  Indians 
are  in  general  very  jealous  of  their  women.'  Dixon's  Voy.,  p.  225-6.  'Tons 
les  individus  d'une  famille  oouchent  pSle-mSle  sur  le  sol  planchey^  de  lliabi- 
tatiom.'  Marchand,  Foy.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  144.     'Soon  after  I  had  retired. . .  .the 


to  a  custom  of  the  Bellabollahs,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  is  transferred  to 
his  brother's  harem.'  Simpwns Overland  JourrUt  voL  i.,  p.  203-4.  'The  tem- 
porary present  of  a  wife  is  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  can  be  shoMm 
there  to  a  guest.'  Sprout's  Scenes,  p.  95. 
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sticks  previously  wrapped  by  his  antagonist  in  grass. 
All  have  become  fond  of  whisky  since  the  coming  of 
whites,  but  seem  to  have  had  no  intoxicating  drink 
before.  At  their  annual  trading  fairs,  and  on  other 
occasions,  they  are  fond  of  visiting  and  entertaining 
friends  with  ceremonious  interchange  of  presents,  a 
suitable  return  being  expected  for  each  gift.  At 
these  reception  feasts,  men  and  women  are  seated  on 
benches  along  opposite  walls;  at  wedding  feasts  both 
sexes  dance  and  sing  together.  In  dancing,  the  body, 
head,  and  arms  are  thrown  into  various  attidudes  to 
keep  time  with  the  music,  very  little  use  being  made 
of  the  legs.  On  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  the  women 
dance  at  feasts,  while  the  men  in  a  circle  beat  time 
with  sticks,  the  only  instruments,  except  a  kind  of 
tambourine.  For  their  dances  they  deck  themselves 
in  their  best  array,  including  plenty  of  birds'  down, 
which  they  delight  to  communicate  to  their  partners 
in  bowing,  and  which  they  also  blow  into  the  air  at 
regular  intervals,  through  a  painted  tube.  Their 
songs  are  a  simple  and  monotonous  chant,  with  which 
they  accompany  most  of  their  dances  and  ceremonies, 
though  Mackenzie  heard  among  them  some  soft, 
plaintive  tones,  not  unlike  church  music.  The  chiefs 
in  winter  give  a  partly  theatrical,  partly  religious  en- 
tertainment, in  which,  after  preparation  behind  a  cur- 
tain, dressed  in  rich  apparel,  and  wearing  masks,  they 
appear  on  a  stage  and  imitate  different  spirits  for  the 
instruction  of  the  hearers,  who  meanwhile  keep  up 
their  songs.^ 

After  the  salmon  season,  feasting  and  conjuring  are 
in  order.  The  chief,  whose  greatest  authority  is  in 
his  character  of  conjurer,  or  tzeetzaiak  as  he  is  termed 
in  the  Hailtzuk  tongue,  pretends  at  this  time  to  live 
alone  in  the  forest,  &sting  or  eating  grass,  and  while 

'^  'The  Queen  Charlotte  Islanders  surpass  any  people  that  I  ever  saw  m 
passionate  addiction'  to  gambling.  Poole's  Q.  Char.  IsL,  p.  318-20.  See  pp. 
18e>7,  232-3.  Macherai^s  Voy.,  pp.  288,  311.  The  Sebassas  are  great 
gamblers  and  'resemble  the  Chinooks  in  their  games.'  Dunn's  Oregon^  pp. 
25-7,  252-9,  281-3,  293.  'The  Indian  mode  of  dancing  bears  a  strange 
resemblance  to  that  in  use  among  the  Chinese.'  PooU*8  Q,  Char,  laL^  p.  82; 
Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258;  Parker's  Exphr,  Tour,  p.  263;  Ind.  Lift,  p.  63. 
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there  is  known  as  taamish.  When  he  returns,  clad 
m  bear-robe,  chaplet,  and  red-bark  collar,  the  crowd 
flies  at  his  approach,  except  a  few  brave  spirits,  who 
boldly  present  their  naked  arms,  from  which  he  bites 
and  swallows  large  mouthfuls.  This,  skilfully  done, 
adds  to  the  reputation  of  both  biter  and  bitten,  and  is 
perhaps  all  the  foundation  that  exists  for  the  report 
that  these  people  are  cannibals;  although  Mr  Duncan, 
speaking  of  the  Chimsyans  in  a  locality  not  definitely 
fixed,  testifies  to  the  tearing  to  pieces  and  actual  de- 
vouring ot  the  body  of  a  murdered  slave  by  naked 
bands  of  cannibal  medicine-men.  Only  certain  parties 
of  the  initiated  practise  this  barbarism,  others  confin- 
ing their  tearing  ceremony  to  the  bodies  of  dogs.** 

rfone  of  these  horrible  orgies  are  practised  by  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islanders.  The  performances  of  the 
Haidah  magicians,  so  far  as  they  may  differ  from  those 
of  the  Nootkas,  have  not  been  clearly  described  by 
travellers.  The  magicians  of  Chatham  Sound  keep 
infernal  spirits  shut  up  in  a  box  away  from  the  vulgar 
gaze,  and  possess  great  power  by  reason  of  the  implicit 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  their  ability  to 
charm  away  life.  The  doctor,  however,  is  not  bej'ond 
the  reach  of  a  kinsman's  revenge,  and  is  sometimes 
murdered.*'  With  their  ceremonies  and  superstitions 
there  seems  to  be  mixed  very  little  religion,  as  all 
their  many  fears  have  reference  to  the  present  life. 
Certain  owls  and  squirrels  are  regarded  with  rever- 
ence and  used  as  charms;  salmon  must  not  be  cut 
across  the  grain,  or  the  living  fish  will  leave  the  river ; 
the  mysterious  operations  with  astronomical  and  other 
European  instruments  about  their  rivers  caused  great 

^Seouler,  in  L<md.  Geog,  8oe,y  Jour,,  vol.  xi.,  p.  223;  Duncan,  in  Mayne'M 
B.  C,  pp.  286-8,  and  in  MacJU'a  Vane  lal,  pp.  434-7;  WhiU's  Oregon,  p. 
246;  Simpson's  Overland  Joum,,  voL  i.,  p.  205;  Hutchings'  CaL  Mag.,  Nov. 
1860,  pp.  222^;  Ind.  Life,  p.  68;  Seed's  Nar.;  Anderson,  in  HisL  Mag,,  voL 
viL,  p.  79. 

"The  Indians  of  Millbank  Sonnd  became  exasperated  against  me,  'and 
ihe^  gave  me  the  name  of  ** Sdiloapes,''*  L  e.,  *' stingy,  *'  and  when  near  them, 
if  I  snonld  spit,  they  would  run  and  try  to  take  np  the  spittle  in  something; 
for,  according  as  they  afterward  informed  me,  they  intended  to  ffive  it  to 
their  doctor  or  magician;  and  ho  would  charm  my  life  away.'  Dunns  Oregon, 
pp.  246-7.     See  pp.  279-80;  Poole's  Q.  CJiar.  hi,  pp.  320-1. 
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fear  that  the  fisheries  would  be  ruined ;  fogs  are  con- 
jured away  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  sun's 
agency.^  European  navigators  they  welcome  by 
paddling  their  boats  several  times  round  the  ship, 
making  long  speeches,  scattering  birds'  down,  and 
singing. *•  Ordinary  presents,  like  tobacco  or  trinkets, 
are  gladly  received,  but  a  written  testimonial  is  most 
highly  prized  by  the  Haidahs,  who  regard  writing  as 
a  great  and  valuable  mystery.  They  have  absolutely 
no  methods  of  recording  events.  Although  living  so 
constantly  on  the  water,  I  find  no  mention  of  their 
skill  in  swimming,  while  Poole  states  expressly  that 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  that  art.*® 

Very  slight  accounts  are  extant  of  the  peculiar 
methods  of  curing  diseases  practised  by  the  Haidah& 
Their  chief  reliance,  as  in  the  case  of  all  Indian  tribes, 
is  on  the  incantations  and  conjurings  of  their  sorcerers, 
who  claim  supernatural  powers  of  seeing,  hearing,  and 
extracting  disease,  and  are  paid  liberally  when  suc- 
cessful. Bark,  herbs,  and  various  decoctions  are  used 
in  slight  sickness,  but  in  serious  cases  little  reliance  is 
placed  on  them.  To  the  bites  of  the  sorcerer-chiefe 
on  the  main,  eagle-down  is  applied  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing, after  which  a  pine-gum  plaster  or  sallal  bark  is 
applied.  On  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  in  a  case  of 
internal  uneasiness,  large  quantities  of  sea- water  are 
swallowed,  shaken  up,  and  ejected  through  the  mouth, 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  natives  say,  of  **  washing  them- 
selves inside  out."*^ 

Death  is  ascribed  to  the  ill-will  and  malign  influence 
of  an  enemy,  and  one  suspected  of  causing  the  death 
of  a  prominent  individual  must  make  ready  to  die. 

'^Lord's  NaL,  voL  ii,  pp.  32-4,  53-4;  Dunn'a  Oregon,  pp.  267,  274-5. 

••  VcMoouverB  Voy.,  voL  iL,  pp.  385-9. 

^•PooU'sQ,  Char,  IsL,  pp.  109-10,  116;  Anderson,  in  Lord*8  Nat.,  voL  ii., 
p.  242. 

^^  At  aboat  52^  40^,  between  the  Fraser  Bdver  and  the  Pacific,  Mackenzie 
observed  the  treatment  of  a  man  with  a  bad  ulcer  on  his  back.  They  blew 
on  him  and  whistled,  pressed  their  fio^era  on  his  stomach,  pat  their  fists  into 
his  mouth,  and  spouted  water  into  his  face.  Then  he  was  carried  into  tiie 
woods,  laid  down  in  a  clear  spot,  and  a  fire  was  built  against  his  back,  while 
the  doctor  scarified  the  ulcer  with  a  blunt  instrument.  Voy.,  pp.  331-3; 
Dunn'e  Oregon,  pp.  258,  284;  Poole  s  Q,  Char.  IsL,  pp.  316-18;  Ihinean,  in 
Mayne's  B.  C,  289-91;  Jfeed's  Nar.,  in  Olympia  Wash.  Stand.,  May  16,  1868. 
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As  a  rule,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burned,  though 
exceptions  are  noted  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. In  the  disposal  of  the  ashes  and  larger  bones 
which  remain  unburned,  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed 
usage.  Incased  in  boxes,  baskets,  or  canoes,  or 
wrapped  in  mats  or  bark,  they  are  buried  in  or  depos- 
ited on  the  ground,  placed  in  a  tree,  on  a  platform,  or 
hung  from  a  pole.  Articles  of  property  are  frequently 
deposited  with  the  ashes,  but  not  uniformly.  Slaves' 
bodies  are  simply  thrown  into  the  river  or  the  sea. 
Mourning  for  the  dead  consists  usually  of  cutting  the 
hair  and  blackening  anew  the  face  and  neck  for  several 
months.  Among  the  Kaiganies,  guests  at  the  burn- 
ing of  the  bodies  are  wont  to  lacerate  themselves  with 
knives  and  stones.  A  tribe  visited  by  Mackenzie 
kept  their  graves  free  from  shrubbery,  a  woman  clear- 
ing that  of  her  husband  each  time  she  passed.  The 
Nass  Indians  paddle  a  dead  chief,  gaily  dressed,  round 
the  coast  villages.** 

The  Haidahs,  compared  with  other  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  may  be  called  an  intelligent,  honest,  and 
brave  race,  although  not  slow  under  European  treat- 
ment to   become  drunkards,  gamblers,  and   thieves. 

**  At  Boca  de  Quadra,  Vancouver  found  '  a  box  about  three  feet  square,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  in  which  were  the  remains  of  a  human  skeleton,  which 
appeared,  from  the  confused  situation  of  the  bones,  either  to  have  been  cut  to 

pieces,  or  thrust  with  great  violence  into  tliia  small  space I  was  inclined 

to  suppose  that  this  mmle  of  depositing  their  dead  is  practised  only  in  respect 
to  certain  persona  of  their  society.*  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  p.  351.  At  Cape  North- 
umberland, in  64**  45',  '  was  a  kind  of  vault  formed  partly  by  the  natural 
cavity  of  the  rocks,  and  partly  bv  the  rude  artists  of  the  country.  It  was 
lined  with  boards,  and  contamed  some  fragments  of  warlike  implements, 
bring  near  a  square  box  covered  with  mats  and  very  curiously  corded  down. ' 
Id,,  p.  370;  ComwaWs'  New  El  Dorado,   pp.   106-7.     On  Queen  Charlotte 


Islands:  '  Cea  monumens  sont  de  deux  esp^ces:  les  premiers  et  les  plus  simples 
ne  sont  compost  que  d*un  seul  pilier  d'environ  dix  pieds  d'^levation  et  d'un 
pied  de  diam^tre,  sur  le  sommet  duquel  sont  fixees  (les  planches  formant  un 


plateau;  et  dans  quelques-uns  ce  plateau  est  supporte  par  deux  pilicrs.  Le 
corps,  d^pos^  sur  cette  plate-forme,  est  recouvert  de  mousse  ct  de  grosses 

pierres Les  mausolees  de  la  seconde  esp^ce  sont  plus  composes:  quatre 

poteaox  plants  en  terre,  et  eleves  de  deux  pieds  seulement  au-dessus  du  sol 
portent  un  saroophage  travaille  avec  art,  et  hermetiquement  clos. '  Marchand, 
Key.,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  135-6.  'Acoordinff  to  another  account  it  appeared  that 
the^  actually  bury  their  dead;  and  when  another  of  the  family  dies,  the  re- 
mams  of  the  person  who  was  last  interred  are  taken  from  the  grave  and 
bume<l.'  Maekenxk*9  Voy,,  p.  308.  See  abo  pp.  374,  295-8;  Simpsons  Over- 
hndJowm,,  vol.  i.,  pp.  203-4;  £hmn*s  Oregon,  pp.  272,  276,  280;  MayneaB.  C, 
pp.  272,  293;  Lord's  Nat.,  voL  ii.,  p.  235;  Afacjies  Vaytc.  hi,  pp.  440-1;  Dcdl's 
Alasia,  p.  417. 
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Acts  of  unprovoked  cruelty  or  treachery  are  rare; 
missionaries  have  been  somewhat  successful  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Simpson,  finding  in  intoxicating  liquors 
their  chief  obstacle.^ 

The  NooTKAS,  the  second  division  of  the  Columbian 
group,  are  immediately  south  of  the  Haidah  country ; 
occupying  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  coast  of  the 
mainland,  between  the  fifty-second  and  the  forty-ninth 

^On  the  coaat,  at  52°  12!,  Vancouver  found  them  'civil,  good-humored, 
and  friendly.'  At  Cascade  Canal,  about  52°  24\  ' in  traffic  they  proved  them- 
selves to  be  keen  traders,  but  acted  with  the  strictest  honesty;'  at  Point 
Hopkins  'thev  all  beliaved  very  civilly  and  honestly;'  while  farther  north,  at 
Observatory  Lilet,  'in  their  countenances  was  expressed  a  degree  of  savaoe 
ferocity  infinitely  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  sort  I  had  before  observed,* 
presents  being  scornfully  rejected.  Voi/.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  281,  269,  303,  337. 
The  Kitswinscolds  on  Skeena  River  'are  represented  as  a  very  sujperior 
race,  industrious,  sober,  cleanly,  and  peaceable.'  Ind,  Aff.  HepL,  1869,  p. 
563.  The  Chimsvans  are  fiercer  and  more  uncivilized  than  the  Indians  of 
the  south.  SproatB  Scenes,  p.  317.  '  Finer  and  fiercer  men  than  the  Indiana 
of  the  south.'  Maine's  B,  C.,  p.  250.  'They  appear  to  be  of  a  friendly  dis- 
position, but  they  are  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  which  are  as  quickly 
composed;  and  the  transition  is  instantaneous,  from  violent  irritation  to 
the  most  tranquil  demeanor.  Of  the  man^  tribes.  ...whom  I  have  seen, 
these  appear  to  be  the  most  susceptible  of  civilization.'  Mackenzie^ a  Vojf.,  p. 
375,  322.  At  Stewart's  Lake  the  natives,  whenever  there  is  any  advantage 
to  be  gained,  are  just  as  readily  tempted  to  betray  each  other  as  to  deceive 
the  colonists.  Mcucji^a  Vane.  Isl,  pp.  466-^,  458-9;  Lord* 8  Nat.,  voL  L, 
p.  174.  A  Kygamie  chief  beine  asked  to  go  to  America  or  England^  refused 
to  go  where  even  chiefs  were  slaves — that  is,  had  duties  to  perform — while 
he  at  home  was  served  by  slaves  and  wives.  The  Sebassas  '  are  more  active 
and  enterprising  than  the  Millbank  tribes,  but  the  greatest  thieves  and  rob- 
bers on  the  coast.'  Dwm*»  Oregon,  p.  287,  273.  'AU  these  visitors  of  Fort 
Simpson  are  turbulent  and  fierce.  Their  broils,  which  are  invariably  at- 
tended with  bloodshed,  generally  arise  from  the  most  trivial  causes.'  Shnp- 
8on*8  Overland  Joum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  206.  The  Ky^amies  *  are  very  cleanly,  fierce, 
and  daring.  *  The  islanders,  '  when  they  visit  the  mainland,  they  are  bold 
and  treacherous,  and  always  ready  for  mischief.'  Scolder,  in  Lond.  Oeog,  Soc, 
Jour. ,  vol.  xi. ,  p.  219.  The  Kygamies  '  are  a  very  fierce,  treacherous  race,  and 
have  not  been  improved  by  the  rum  and  fire-arms  sold  to  them.'  DaWs  A  lasha, 
I.  411.  Queen  Charlotte  Islanders  look  upon  white  men  as  superior  beings» 
lut  conceal  the  conviction.  The  Skidagates  are  the  most  intelliflent  race 
upon  the  islands.  Wonderfully  acute  in  reading  character,  yet  dumsy  in 
their  own  dissimulation.  'Not  revengeful  or  blood-thirsty,  except  when 
smarting  under  injury  or  seeking  to  avert  an  imaginary  wrong. . .  .1  never 
met  with  a  really  brave  man  among  them.*  The  Acoltas  have  'given  more 
trouble  to  the  colonial  government  than  any  other  along  the  coast.'  PooU's 
Q.  Cfiar,  hi,  pp.  83,  151-2,  185-6,  208,  214»  233,  235,  245,  257,  271-2,  289, 
309,  320-1.  'Of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  disposition.'  HMs  Ethnog,,  in  U.  S, 
Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  197.  They  will  stand  up  and  fight  Englishmen  with  their 
fists.  Sproat'e  Scenes,  p.  23.  IntellectnaJly  superior  to  the  Puffet  Sound 
tribes.  Heed's  Nar.  '  Mansos  y  de  buena  indole.  Crespi,  in  Doe,  HisL  ilex., 
s.  iv.,  voL  vi.,  p.  646.  On  Skeena  River,  'the  worst  I  have  seen  in  all  my 
travels.*  Doiome,  in  B.  G.  Pavers,  vol.  iiL,  p.  73.  'As  rogues,  where  all  are 
rogues,'  preeminence  is  awaraed  them.  Anaerson,  in  HisL  Mag,,  voL  viL,4yp. 
74-6. 
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parallek.  The  word  nootka  is  not  founa  in  any  native 
dialect  of  the  present  day.  Captain  Cook,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  term,  probably  misunderstood 
the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  the  region  of  Nootka 
Sound**  The  first  European  settlement  in  this  region 
was  on  the  sound,  which  thus  became  the  central 
point  of  early  English  and  Spanish  intercourse  with 
the  Northwest  Coast;  but  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
no  mission  or  trading  post  has  since  taken  its  place,  so 
that  no  tribes  of  this  family  have  been  less  known  in 
later  times  than  those  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  chief  tribes  of  the  Nootka  family,  or 
those  on  whose  tribal  existence,  if  not  on  the  orthog- 
raphy of  their  names,  authors,  to  some  extent,  agree, 
are  as  follows:*^  The NitindtSy  Clayoqiwts,  andNootkas, 
on  the  sounds  of  the  same  names  along  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island ;  the  Quackolls  and  Newittees,*^  in 
the  north;  the  CowichinSf  Ucletas,  and  ComuXy  on  the 
east  coast  of  Vancouver  and  on  the  opposite  main ;  the 
SankauhUuchSf*^  in  the  interior  of  the  island;  the  Clal- 
lumSj^  Sokes,  and  Patcheena,  on  the  south  end;  and 
the  KwaviluTos  and  Teets,^  on  the  lower  Eraser  River. 
These  tribes  differ  but  little  in  physical  peculiarities,  or 
manners  and  customs,  but  by  their  numerous  dialects 
they  have  been  classed  in  nations.  No  comprehensive 
or  satisfactory  names  have,  however,  been  applied  to 
them  as  national  divisions.^ 

**  *  On  my  axrival  at  this  inlet,  I  had  honored  it  with  the  name  of  King 
Georgo*s  Sound;  but  I  afterward  found  that  it  is  called  Nootka  by  the  na- 
tirea?  Coolies  Vcy.  to  Pac.,  voL  ii.,  p.  288.  *No  Aht  Indian  of  the  present 
day  ever  heard  of  such  a  name  as  Kootkah,  though  mo3t  of  them  recognize 
the  other  words  in  Cook's  account  of  their  language/  Sproat^s  Scenes,  p.  315. 
Sproat  conjectures  that  the  name  may  have  coir.e  from  Noochee!  Noochee! 
the  Aht  word  for  mountain.  A  large  proportion  of  geographical  names  origi- 
nate in  like  manner  through  accident. 

^For  fuU  particulars,  see  Tribal  Boundaries  at  end  of  this  chapter. 

^ '  The  Newatees,  mentioned  in  many  booka,  are  not  known  on  the  west 
coast.     Probably  the  Klah-oh-quahts  are  meant.*  Sproat* s  Scenes,  p.  314. 

*^  There  are  no  Indians  in  the  interior.  FitzwilUums  Evidence,  m  Hud,  B, 
Co.,  Bart,  Spec.  Cam,,  1857,  p.  115. 

^The  same  name  is  also  applied  to  one  of  the  Sound  nations  across  the 
strait  in  Washington. 

^The  Teets  or  Haitlins  are  called  by  the  Tacullies,  '  Sa^CJunco  *  strangers. 
Attderson,  in  ffitt.  Mag.,  toL  vii.,  pp.  73-4. 

^ Sproat 's  division  into  nations,  'almost  as  distinct  as  the  nations  of 
Snrope '  is  into  the  Quoqnoulth  (QuackoU)  or  Fort  Rupert,  in  the  nortii  and 
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Between  the  Nootka  family  and  its  fish-eating 
neighbors  on  the  north  and  south,  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion is  not  clearly  marked,  but  the  contrast  is  greater 
with  the  interior  hunting  tribes  on  the  east.  Since 
their  first  intercourse  with  whites,  the  Nootkas  have 
constantly  decreased  in  nimibers,  and  this  not  only  in 
those  parts  where  they  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  traders  and  miners,  but  on  the  west  coast, 
where  they  have  retained,  in  a  measure,  their  primitive 
state.  The  savage  fades  before  the  superior  race,  and 
immediate  intercourse  is  not  necessary  to  produce  in 
native  races  those  'baleful  influences  of  civilization,' 
which,  like  a  pestilence,  are  wafted  from  afar,  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind." 

The  Nootkas  are  of  less  than  medium  height,  smaller 
than  the  Haidahs,  but  rather  strongly  built;  usually 
plump,  but  rarely  corpulent;**^  their  legs,  like  those  of 

north-east;  the  Kowitchan,  or  Thongeith,  on  the  east  and  south;  Aht  on  the 
west  coast;  and  Komux,  a  distinct  tribe  also  on  the  east  of  Vanooover. 
'  These  tribes  of  the  Abts  are  not  confederated;  and  I  have  no  other  wamint 
for  calling  them  a  nation  than  the  fact  of  their  occupying  adjacent  territories, 
and  having  the  same  superstitions  and  lan^age.'  Sproat's  Scenes,  pp.  18-19, 
311.  Mayne  makes  by  language  four  nations;  the  first  including  the  Oow- 
itchen  in  the  harbor  and  vaUe^  of  the  same  name  north  of  Victoria,  with  the 
Kanaimo  and  Kwantlum  Indians  about  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River,  and 
the  Songhies;  the  second  comprising  the  Oomoux,  Nanoose,  Nimpkish,  Quaw- 

SLult,  etc.,  on  Vancouver,  and  the  Squawmisht,  Sechelt,  Glahoose,  Ucle-tah, 
ama-lil-a-cuUa,  etc.,  on  the  main,  and  islands,  between  Nanaimo  and  Fort 
Rupert;  the  third  and  fourth  groups  include  the  twenty-four  west-coast  tribes 
who  speak  two  distinct  languages  not  named.  Mca/ne^B  Vane,  IsL,  pp.  243^1. 
Grants  division  gives  four  languages  on  Vancouver,  viz.,  the  Quackol^  from 
Clayoquot  Sound  north  to  C.  Scott,  and  thence  S.  to  Johnson's  Strait;  the 
Cowitchin,  from  Johnson's  [Strait  to  Sanetch  Arm;  the  Tsclallum,  or  Clel- 
lum,  from  Sanetch  to  Soke,  and  on  the  opposite  American  shore;  and  the 
Macaw,  from  Patcheena  to  Clayoquot  Sound.  'These  four  principal  lan- 
guages  are  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  both  in  sound,  formation, 

and  modes  of  expression.'  Orant,  in Lond.  Geog.  8oc,,  Jour,,  voL  xxvii.,  p.  295. 
Scouler  attempts  no  division  into  nations  or  languages.  Lond,  Cfeog.  Soc,,  Jour,, 
vol.  xi,  pp.  221,  224.  Mofras  singularly  designates  them  as  one  nation  of 
20,000  souls,  under  the  name  of  OuaJach.  M^raa,  Exphr.,  torn.  iL,  p.  343. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  a  somewhat  different  relationship  ot  these 
languages,  which  I  shall  give  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

°^  See  SpraU^e  Scenes,  pp.  272-86,  on  the  '  effects  upon  savages  of  inter- 
course with  civilized  men.  '  Hitherto  (1856),  in  Vancouver  Island,  the  tribes 
who  have  principally  been  in  intercourse  with  the  white  man,  have  found  it 
for  their  interest  to  keep  up  that  intercourse  in  amity  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
and  the  white  adventurers  have  been  so  few  in  number  that  they  have  not 
at  all  interfered  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  natives.'  ^ron^  in  Lond, 
Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  303. 

'^  *  Muy  robustos  y  bien  apersonados.'  '  De  mediana  estatuia,  excepto  los 
Xefes  cuya  corpulencia  se  hace  notar.'  Sutil  y  Meaicana,  Viage,  pp.  55,  124. 
*  The  young  princess  was  of  low  stature,  very  plump.'   Vanoowoers  Voy,,  voL  L, 
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all  the  coast  tribes,  short,  small,  and  frequently  de- 
formed, with  large  feet  and  ankles  ;^  the  face  broad, 
round,  and  full,  with  the  usual  prominent  cheek-bone, 
a  low  forehead,  flat  nose,  wide  nostrils,  small  black 
eyes,  round  thickish-lipped  mouth,  tolerably  even  well- 
set  teeth;  the  whole  forming  a  countenance  rather  dull 
and   expressionless,    but   frequently   pleasant."     The 

p.  395.  Macquilla,  the  chief,  was  five  feet  eight  inches,  with  square  shoulders 
and  mnscular  limbs;  his  son  was  five  feet  nine  inches.  Belchers  Voy.j  vol.  i., 
pp.  110-12.  The  seaboard  tribes  have  *not  much  physical  strength.'  Poole's 
Q.  Char.  IsL,  p.  73.  *La  gente  dicen  ser  muy  robusta.'  Perez,  Bel.  del  Viage, 
MS.,  p.  20.  *  Leur  taille  est  moyenne.*  Mqfras,  Mcplor.,  torn,  ii.,  n.  343.  *  In 
general,  robust  and  well  proportioned.'  Meares*  Voy.,  p.  249.  Under  the  com- 
mon stature,  pretty  full  ana  plump,  but  not  muscular — never  corpulent,  old 
people  lean— 4hort  neck  and  clumsy  body;  women  nearly  the  same  size  as 
the  men.  Cook's  Voy,  to  Pac,,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  301-3.  *0f  smaller  stature  than 
the  northern  tribes;  they  are  usually  tatter  and  more  muscular.'  Scouler,  in 
Lend.  Geog.  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  zi.,  p.  221.  In  the  north,  among  the  Clayoquots 
and  QuackoUs,  men  are  often  met  of  five  feet  ten  inches  and  over;  on  the 
south  coast  the  stature  varies  from  five  feet  three  inches  to  five  feet  six  inches. 
Omni,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  zxvii.,  p.  297.  'The  men  are  in  gen- 
eral from  about  five  feet  six  to  five  feet  eight  inches  in  heieht;  remarkably 
straight,  of  a  good  form,  robust  and  strong.  Only  one  dwarf  was  seen.  Jew- 
iti^n  Ifar.,  pp.  60-1.  The  Klah-oh-quahts  are  '  as  a  tribe  phvsically  the  finest. 
Individnals  may  be  found  in  all  the  tribes  who  reach  a  height  of  five  feet 
eleven  inches,  and  a  weight  of  180  pounds,  without  much  flesh  on  their 
bodies.'  Extreme  average  height :  men,  five  feet  six  inches,  women,  five  feet 
one-fourth  inch.  '  Many  of  the  men  have  well-shaped  forms  and  limbs.  None 
are  corpolent.'  'The  men  generally  have  well-set,  strong  frames,  and  if 
they  had  pluck  and  skill,  could  prouably  hold  their  own  m  a  grapple  with 
Englishmen  of  the  same  stature.'  Sproat's  Scenes,  pp.  22-3.  'Kather  above 
the  middle  stature,  copper-colored  and  of  an  athletic  make.'  Spark's  Ltfe  of 
Ledyard,  p.  71;  Pru^nTs  Besmrches,  vol.  v.,  p.  442.  *  Spare  muscular  forms.  * 
BarreU-Lermard's  Trav.,  pp.  44;  Ghrdon's  Hist,  and  Oeog.  Mem.,  pp.  14-22. 

^LLmbs  small,  crooked,  or  ill-made;  large  feet;  be^ly  shaped,  and  pro- 
jecting  ankles  from  sitting  so  much  on  their  hams  and  knees.  Crook's  Voy. 
to  Pac,f  Tol.  ii,  pp.  301-3.  'Their  limbs,  though  stout  and  athletic,  are 
crooked  and  ill-shaped.'  Meares*  Voy.,  p.  250.  'lis  ont  les  membres  infe- 
ridures  l^g^rement  arou^,  les  chevilles  tres-saiUantes,  et  la  pointe  des  pieds 
toumee  en  dedans,  difformite  qui  provient  de  la  mani^re  dont  ils  sont  assis 
dans  leors  canots.'  Mqfras,  Explor.,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  343-4.  '  Stunted,  and  move 
with  a  ]Azy  waddling  gait.'  Macfi^s  Vane,  Isl,  p.  428.  'Skeleton  shanks .... 
not  mnchphysical  strength ....  bow-legged — defects  common  to  the  seaboard 
tribes.'  Poole's  Q.  Char,  Isl,  pp.  73-4.  All  the  females  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  are  very  shart-limbed.  '  Karo  es  el  que  no  tiene  muy  salientes  los  to- 
billoa  y  las  puntas  de  los  pies  indinadas  hkcia  dentro. . .  .y  una  especie  de 
entumecimiento  que  se  advierte,  particularmente  en  las  mugeres.'  SuUl  y 
Mceieanoj  Viage,  -pp,  124,  30,  62-3.  They  have  great  strength  in  the  fingers. 
Sproat's  Scents,  p.  33.  Women,  short-limbed,  and  toe  in.  la., -p.  22;  Mayne's 
B.  C,  pp.  282-3.  'The  limbs  of  both  sexes  are  ill-formed,  and  the  toes 
turned  mwards.'  'The  legs  of  the  women,  especially  those  of  the  slaves, 
are  often  swollen  as  if  oeoematous,  so  that  the  leg  appears  of  an  uniform 
thickness  from  the  ankle  to  the  calf,'  from  wearing  a  garter.  Scouler,  in  Lond. 
Geog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  221. 

**  'The  different  Aht  tnbes  vary  in  physiognomy  somewhat — faces  of  the 
Chinese  and  Spanish  types  may  be  seen  '     'The  face  of  the  Ahts  is  rather 
Vol.  I.    12 
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Nootka  complexion  so  far  as  grease  and  paint  have 
allowed  travellers  to  observe  it,  is  decidedly  light,  but 
apparently  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  the  Haidah 
family.^     The  hair,  worn  long,  is,  as  a  rule,  black  or 

broad  and  flat;  the  mouth  and  lips  of  both  sien  and  women  are  laxge,  thooffh 
to  this  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  cheek-bones  are  broad  but  not  hi^. 
The  skull  is  fairly  shaped,  the  eyes  small  and  long,  dee^  set^  in  oolonr  a 
lustreless  inexpressive  black,  or  very  dark  hazel,  none  bemg  blue,  grey,  or 
brown ....  One  occasionally  sees  an  Indian  with  eyes  distinctly  Chinese.  The 
nose ...  .in  some  instances  is  remarkably  well  shaped.'  '  The  teeth  are  reg- 
ular, but  stumpy,  and  are  deficient  in  enamel  at  the  points,*  perhaps  from 
oating  sanded  salmon.  Sproai*8  Scenes,  pp.  19,  27.  'Their  faces  are  laige 
and  full,  their  cheeks  high  and  prominent,  with  small  black  eyes;  their  noses 
are  broad  and  flat;  their  lips  thick,  and  they  have  generally  very  fine  teeth, 
and  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness."  Meares*  Voy.,  pp.  249-50;  Barrett-Len' 
iianTB  Trav.,  p.  44.  'La  fisonomia  de  estoe  (Nitinats)  era  differente  de  la  de 
los  habitantes  de  Nutka:  tenian  el  crdneo  de  figura  natural,  los  ojos  chicos 
muy  prdxfmos,  cargados  los  pirpados.'  Many  have  a  languid  lool^  but  few 
a  stupid  appearance.  Sutil  y  Jdexicana,  Viage,  pp.  28,  30,  62-^  124  'Dull 
and  mexpressive  eye.'  'Unprepossessing  and  stupid  countenances.*  Poolers 
Q.  Char,  hi,  pp.  v4,  80.  The  Wickinnmish  have  'a  much  less  open  and 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance'  than  the  Klaizzarts.  The  Kewchemaas 
*  were  the  most  savage-looking  and  ugly  men  that  I  ever  saw.'  '  The  shspe 
of  the  face  is  oval;  the  features  are  tolerably  regular,  the  lips  being  thin  and 
the  teeth  very  white  and  even:  their  eyes  are  black  but  rather  smadl,  and  the 
nose  pretty  well  formed,  being  neither  flat  nor  very  prominent.*  The  women 
'  are  ui  general  very  well-looking,  and  some  quite  handsome.'  JewUjCa  Nat., 
pp.  76,  77,  61.  'Features  that  would  have  attracted  notice  for  their  delicacy 
and  beauty,  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  qualities  of  the  human 
form  are  best  understood.*  Mearts*  Voy,,  p.  250.  '  Face  round  and  full,  some- 
times broad,  with  prominent  cheek-bones, . . .  .falling  in  between  the  temples, 

the  nose  flattening  at  the  base,  wide  nostnls  and  a  rounded  point, forehead 

low;  eves  small,  black  and  languishing;  mouth  round,  with  larse,  round, 
thickish  lips;  teeth  tolerably  equal  and  well-set,  but  not  very  white.  Re- 
markable sameness,  a  dull  phlegmatic  want  of  expression;  no  pretensions  to 
beauty  amons  the  women.*  C^ok*s  Voy.  to  Pac.,  voL  ii.,  pp.  301-2.  See  por- 
traits of  NootkaB,  in  Belcher's  Voy,,  voL  L,  p.  108;  Cook*s  Atlas,  pi.  38-9;  JSutil 
yMexieana,  Viage,  Atlas;  W^pnpn^s  Alaskct,  p.  75.  'Long  nose,  high  cheek- 
bones, large  ugly  mouth,  very  long  eyes,  and  foreheads  viUanously  low.* 
'  The  women  of  Vancouver  Island  have  seldom  or  ever  good  features;  they 
are  almost  invariably  pug-nosed;  thev  have,  however,  fi^uently  a  pleasing 
expression,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  intelligence  in  their  dark  hazel  eyes.  Grant, 
in  Lond,  Geog,  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  297-8.  'Though  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  could  not  be  considered  as  disagreeable.'  Vancouver  s  Voy., 
voL  i.,  p.  395.  '  Have  the  common  facial  chaxacteiiBtics  of  low  foreheads, 
hiffh  cheek-bones,  aquiline  noses,  and  large  mouths.*  'Among  some  of  the 
tribes,  pretty  women  may  be  seen.'  Mayne's  B,  C,  p.  277. 

^'Her  skin  was  clean,  and  being  nearly  white,'  etc.  Vanoouoer's  Voy,, 
vol.  i.,  p.  395.  'Reddish  brown  like  that  of  a  dirty  copper  kettle.*  Some, 
when  washed,  have  'almost  a  florid  complexion.'  Grant,  m  Lond,  Geog.  Soc, 
Jour.,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  297,  299.  'Brown,  bomewhat  inclining  to  a  copper 
cast.'  The  women  are  much  whiter,  'many  of  them  not  being  darker 
than  those  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.'  The  Newchemass 
are  much  darker  than  the  other  tribes.  Jewitt*s  Nar,,  pp.  61,  77.  'Their 
complexion,  though  light,  has  more  of  a  copper  hue'  than  that  of  tho  Hai- 
dahs.  Scouler,  in  Lond.  Geog,  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  221.  'Skin  white,  with 
the  dear  complexion  of  Europe.'  Meares'  Voy.,  p.  260.  The  color  hard  to 
tell  on  account  of  the  paint,  but  in  a  few  cases  '  the  whiteness  of  the  skin 
appeared  almost  to  equal  that  of  Europeans;  though  rather  of  that  pale  effete 
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dark  brown,  coarse,  and  straight,  though  instances  are 
not  wanting  where  all  these  qualities  are  reversed." 
The  beard  is  carefully  plucked  out  by  the  young  men, 
and  this  operation,  repeated  for  generations,  has  ren- 
dered the  beard  naturally  thin.  Old  men  often  allow 
it  to  grow  on  the  chin  and  upper  lip. 

To  cut  the  hair  short  is  to  the  Nootka  a  disgrace. 
Worn  at  foil  length,  evened  at  the  ends,  and  some- 
times cut  straight  across  the  forehead,  it  is  either 
allowed  to  hang  loosely  from  under  a  band  of  cloth 
or  fillet  of  bark,  or  is  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  crown. 
On  full-dress  occasions,  the  top-knot  is  secured  with  a 
green  bough,  and  after  being  well  saturated  with 
whale-CTease,  the  hair  is  powdered  plentifully  with 
white  feathers,  which  are  regarded  as  the  crowning 
ornament  for  manly  dignity  in  all  these  regions. 
Both  sexes,  but  particularly  the  women,  take  great 

east of  <mr  Boathem  nations Their  children also  eqoalled  ours  in 

whiteness.'  C7ooit'«  Voy,  to  Pac,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  303.  *  Their  complexion  is  a 
don  brown,'  darker  than  the  Haidahs.  'Uook  and  Meares  probably  men- 
tiaaed  exceptional  cases.'  Sproat's  Scenes^  pp.  23-4.  'Tan  blancos  como  el 
mejor  EspafioL'  Perea^  Rd.  del  VioffC,  MS.,  p.  20.  'For  lo  quese  puede  in- 
fenr  del  (color)  de  los  nifios,  parece  menos  obscuro  qne  el  de  los  Mexicanos,* 
but  jndg&ig  by  the  chiefs'  daughters  they  are  wholly  white.  Sutil  y  Mexicana, 
Viage,  p.  125.  'A  dark,  swanhy  copp|er-coloured  figure.'  LortVa  Nai.f  vol. 
i ,  p.  143.  They  '  have  lighter  complexions  than  other  aborigines  of  America. ' 
Qrtenhofti^s  HisL  Ogn.,  p.  116.  'Sallow  complexion,  verging  toward  copper 
ooloor.'  BarreU'Lwnar^B  Trav.,  pp.  44-6.  *  Copper-coloured. '  Spark* s  L\ft 
rf  Ltdyard^  p.  71. 

^  '  The  hair  of  the  natives  is  never  shaven  from  the  head.     It  is  black  or 

dark  brown,  without  gloss,  coarse  and  lank,  but  not  scanty,  worn  long 

Slaves  wear  their  hair  short.  Now  and  then,  but  rarely,  a  ligfat-haired  native 
is  seen.  There  is  one  woman  in  the  Opechisat  tribe  at  Albemi  who  had 
curly,  or  rather  wavy,  brown  hair.     Few  grey-haired  men  can  be  noticed  in 


any  tribe.  The  men's  beards  and  whiskers  are  deficient,  probably  from  the 
dd  alleged  custom,  now  seldom  practised,  of  extirpating  the  hairs  with  small 
shells.      Several  of  the  Nootkiux  Sound  natives  (Moouchahts)  have  large 


mustaches  and  whiskers.'  8proal*8  Scenes,  pp.  25-7.  '£1  cabcllo  es  laivo 
Ucio  y  gmeso,  variando  su  color  entre  rubio,  obscuro,  castafio  y  negro.  La 
barba  sale  6  los  mozos  con  la  misma  regularidad  que  &  los  de  otros  paises,  y 
11^^  4  ser  en  los  ancianos  tan  poblada  y  larga  como  la  de  los  Turcos;  pero 
los  jdvenes  parecen  imberbes  porque  se  la  arrancan  con  los  dedoe,  6  mas  com- 
mimente  con  pinzas  f ormadas  de  pec^ueftas  conchas. '  StUil  y  Mexicana,  Vtage^ 
pp.  124-5,  57.  '  Hair  of  the  head  is  in  great  abundance,  very  coarse,  and 
strong;  and  without  a  single  exception,  bla^k,  straight  and  lank.'  No  beards 
at  al^  or  a  small  thin  one  on  the  chin,  not  from  a  natural  defect,  but  from 
^n(^ang.  Old  men  often  have  beards.  Eyebrows  scanty  and  narrow.  Cool^a 
Voy,  to  Pac,  voL  ii.,  pp.  301-3.  '  Neither  beard,  whisker,  nor  mustache 
ever  adorns  the  face  of  the  red-skin.'  Lord's  Nat,^  vol.  i,  p.  143;  JewiU^s  Nar., 
pp.  61,  76,  77.  Hair  *  invariably  either  black  or  dark  brown.'  Grant,  in  LoneL 
Otog.  8oc.,  Jovr,,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  297;  Meares*  Voy.,  p.  250;  Maynes'  B.  C,  pp. 
5?i7-8;  Marjle*s  Vane,  Isl,  p.  442;  Spnrlcs  Life  of  Ledyanl,  p.  71. 
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pains  with  the  hair,  carefully  combing  and  plaiting 
their  long  tresses,  fashioning  tasteful  head-dresses  of 
bark-fibre,  decked  with  beads  and  shells,  attaching 
leaden  weights  to  the  braids  to  keep  them  straight. 
The  bruised  root  of  a  certain  plant  is  thought  by  the 
Ahts  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair.^^ 

The  custom  of  flattening  the  head  is  practised  by 
the  Nootkas,  in  common  with  the  Sound  and  Chinook 
families,  but  is  not  universal,  nor  is  so  much  importance 
attached  to  it  as  elsewhere;  although  all  seem  to  ad- 
mire a  flattened  forehead  as  a  sign  of  noble  birth,  even 
among  tribes  that  do  not  make  this  deformity  a  sign 
of  freedom.  Among  the  Quatsinos  and  Quackolls  of 
the  north,  the  head,  besides  being  flattened,  is  elon- 
gated into  a  conical  sugar-loaf  shape,  pointed  at  the 
top.  The  flattening  process  begins  immediately  after 
birth,  and  is  continued  until  the  child  can  walk.  It  is 
effected  by  compressing  the  head  with  tight  bandages, 
usually  attached  to  the  log  cradle,  the  forehead  being 
first  fitted  with  a  soft  pad,  a  fold  of  soft  bark,  a  mould 
of  hard  wood,  or  a  flat  stone.  Observers  generally 
agree  that  little  or  no  harm  is  done  to  the  brain  by 
this  infliction,  the  traces  of  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
disappear  later  in  life.  Many  tribes,  including  the 
Aht  nations,  are  said  to  have  abandoned  the  custom, 
since  they  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
whites.^ 

The  body  is  kept  constantly  anointed  with  a  reddish 
clayey  earth,  mixed  in  train-oil,  and  consequently  lit- 
tle affected  by  their  frequent  baths.  In  war  and 
mourning,  the  whole  body  is  blackened ;  on  feast  days 

^  Cook's  Voy,  to  Pac,  voL  ii.,  pp.  304-8;  SutU  y  Mexkana,  ViagCj  pp. 
126-7;  SprocU's  Scenes,  pp.  26-7;  Meares*  Voy.,  p.  254;  Mate's  Vane.  IsL,  p. 
442;  JewiU's  Nar.,  pp.  21,  23,  62,  65,  77-8;  Grant,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soe.,  Jour., 
vol.  xxvii.,  p.  297;  Mayne's  B.  C,  pp.  277-8;  BarrHt-LennanCs  Trav.,  p.  44. 

^Maynes  B.  C,  pp.  242,  277,  with  cut  of  a  child  with  bandaged  head, 
and  of  a  girl  with  a  sngar-loaf  bead,  measuring  eighteen  inches  from  the 
eyes  to  the  summit.  Sproat'a  Scenes,  pp.  28-30;  Grant,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc, 
Jour.,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  298;  Scouler,  in  ionrf.  Geofj.  Soc,,  Jour.,  vol.  xi,  p.  222; 
Meares"  Voy.,  p.  249;  Ma/^fit's  Vane,  Id.,  p.  441;  SutUy  Mexicana,  Viage,  p. 
124;  Lord's  Nat,,  vol.  i.,  p.  171;  vol.  ii.,  p.  103,  cut  of  three  skuHa  of  flat- 
tened, conical,  and  natural  form;  Kane's  Wand.,  p.  241;  JewUt^s  Nor,,  p.  76: 
Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  325;  Barrett- Lennard's  Trav.,  p.  45;  Oordon'tf 
Hist,  and  Oeog,  Menu,  p.  115. 
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the  head,  limbs,  and  body  are  painted  in  fantastic  fig- 
ures with  various  colors,  apparently  according  to  indi- 
vidual fancy,  although  the  chiefs  monopolize  the  fancy 
figures,  the  common  people  being  restricted  to  plain 
colora  Solid  grease  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  thick 
coating,  and  carved  or  moulded  in  alto-rilievo  into 
ridges  and  figures  afterward  decorated  with  red  paint, 
while  shining  sand  or  grains  of  mica  are  sprinkled 
over  grease  and  paint  to  impart  a  glittering  appear- 
ance. The  women  are  either  less  fond  of  paint  than 
the  men,  or  else  are  debarred  by  their  lords  from 
the  free  use  of  it;  among  the  Ahts,  at  least  of  late, 
the  women  abandon  ornamental  paint  after  the  age  of 
twenty -five.  In  their  dances,  as  in  war,  masks  carved 
from  cedar  to  represent  an  endless  variety  of  mon- 
strous faces,  painted  in  bright  colors,  with  mouth  and 
eyes  movable  by  strings,  are  attached  to  their  heads, 
giving   them  a  grotesquely  ferocious  aspect.^     The 

^  At  Valdes  Island,  '  the  faces  of  some  were  made  entirely  white,  some 
red,  black,  op  lead  colour.*  Vancouver's  Koy.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  307,  341.  At  Nufiez 
Gaona  Bay,  '  se  pintan  de  encamado  y  nesro.'  StUil  y  Mfxkana,  Viagey  p.  30. 
At  Nootka  Sound:  '  Con  esta  grasa  (de  ballena)  se  untan  todo  el  cuerpo,  y 
d»pae8  se  pintan  con  nna  especie  de  bamiz  compuesto  de  la  misma  grasa  6 
auxyte,  y  de  almagre  en  terminos  que  parece  este  su  color  natural.  *  Chiefs 
only  may  paint  in  varied  colors,  plebeians  being  restricted  to  one.'  Id.,  pp. 
]2>-7.  *  Many  of  the  females  jpainting  their  faces  on  all  occasions,  but  the 
men  only  at  set  periods.'  Vermilion  is  obtained  by  barter.  Black,  their  war 
and  mooming  color,  is  made  by  themselves.  MacJU's  Vane.  IsL,  p.  442.  'Ces 
IndienA  enduisent  leur  corps  d'huile  de  baleine,  et  se  peignent  avec  dcs 
ceres.'  Chiefs  only  may  wear  different  colors,  and  figures  of  animals. 
Mi^rtju,  lacplor,,  tom.  ii.,  p.  344.  'Rub  their  bodies  constantly  with  a  red 
paint,  of  a  clayey  or  coarse  ochry  substance,  mixed  with  oil. . .  .Their  faces 
are  often  stained  with  a  black,  a  brighter  red,  or  a  white  colour,  by  way  of 
ornament. . .  .They  also  strew  the  brown  martial  mica  upon  the  paint,  which 
makes  it  glitter.'  Cook^s  Vou,  to  Pac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  305.  *  A  line  of  vermilion 
extends  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  from  this 
"trunk  line  "  others  radiate  over  and  under  the  eyes  and  across  the  cheeks. 
Between  these  red  lines,  white  and  blue  streaks  alternately  fill  the  interstices. 
A  similar  pattern  ornaments  chest,  arms,  and  back,  the  frescoing  bein^  ar- 
tisticallyarranged  to  give  apparent  width  to  the  chest.'  IjortVa  Nat,,  vol.  i.,  p. 
143.  'They  paint  the  face  in  hideous  designs  of  black  and  red  (the  only 
colours  used),  and  the  parting  of  the  hair  is  abo  coloured  red. '  Mayne*a  B.  C, 
p.  277.  *  At  great  feasts  the  faces  of  the  women  are  painted  red  with  ver- 
milion or  berry- juice,  and  the  men's  faces  are  blackened  with  burnt  wood. 

About  the  age  of  twenty-five  the  women  cease  to  use  paint Some  of  the 

yonng  men  streak  their  faces  with  red,  but  grown-up  men  seldom  now  use 
paint,  unless  on  particular  occasions The  l^der  of  a  war  expedition  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  streaked  visaffe  from  his  black-faced  followers.'  Sproat^a 
Sctnts^  p.  27-^.  The  manner  of  painting  is  often  a  matter  of  whim.  '  The 
most  usqal  method  is  to  paint  the  eye-brows  black,  in  form  of  a  half  moon, 
and  the  face  red  in  small  squares,  with  the  arms  and  legs  and  part  of  the  body 
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nose  and  ears  are  regularly  pierced  in  childhood,  with 
from  one  to  as  many  holes  as  the  feature  will  hold, 
and  from  the  punctures  are  suspended  bones,  shells, 
rings,  beads,  or  in  fact  any  ornament  obtainable.  The 
Up  is  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  punctured. 
Bracelets  and  anklets  of  any  available  material  are 
also  commonly  wom.*^ 

The  aboriginal  dress  of  the  Nootkas  is  a  square 
blanket,  of  a  coarse  yellow  material  resembling  straw 
matting  made  by  the  women  from  cypress-bark,  with 
a  mi:s:ture  of  dog's  hair.  This  blanket  had  usually  a 
border  of  fur;  it  sometimes  had  arm-holes,  but  was 
ordinarily  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  belt.  Chiefs  wore  it  painted  in 
variegated  colors  or  unpainted,  but  the  common 
people  wore  a  coarser  material  painted  uniformly 
red.  Women  wore  the  garment  longer  and  fastened 
under  the  chin,  binding  an  additional  strip  of  cloth 
closely  about  the  middle,  and  showing  much  modesty 
about  disclosing  the  person,  while  the  men  often  went 
entirely  naked.  Besides  the  blanket,  garments  of 
many  kinds  of  skin  were  in  use,  particularly  by  the 
chiejfs  on  public  days.  In  war,  a  heavy  skin  dress 
was  worn  as  a  protection  against  arrows.  The  Noot- 
kas usually  went  bareheaded,  but  sometimes  wore  a 
conical  hat  plaited  of  rushes,  bark,  or  flax.  European 
blankets  have  replaced  those  of  native  manufacture, 

red;  Bometimes  one  half  of  the  face  is  painted  red  in  saaares,  and  the  other 
black;  at  others,  dotted  with  red  spots,  or  red  and  black  instead  of  squares, 
with  a  variety  of  other  devices,  such  as  painting  one  half  of  the  faoe  and 
body  red,  and  the  other  black.'  JevjUt's  Nor.,  p.  64;  Mearea'  Toy.,  p.  252; 
BaiiTeit-Lennard*s  Tra/v.,f.  46;  Sparii'a  L^e  qf  Ledyard^  p.  71. 

^  '  The  habit  of  tatoomg  the  legs  and  arms  is  common  to  all  the  women 
of  Vancouver's  Island;  the  men  do  not  adopt  it.'  ChwU,  in  LomL  Omg,  Soc^ 
Jcur.f  vol.  xzvii.,  p.  307.  'No  such  practice  as  tattooing  exists  among  these 
natives.'  SprocU's  Scenes,  p.  27.  'The  ornament  on  whi(^  they  appear  to  set 
the  most  Ytlvie  is  the  nose-jewel,  if  such  an  appellation  may  be  ^nven  to  the 

,...1  have  seen 
>  on  each 

, ^ ^ „ L  each  side 

of  it*  Jewitt's  Nar,,  pp.  65-6,  75;  Mqfras,  Explor,,  torn,  ii.,  p.  344;  Cook's 
Voy,  io  Pac,  voL  ii,  pp.  3a4r-8;  StaU  y  Mexicana,  Viage,  pp.  30,  126-7;  Mcu:- 


He's   Vane.  hL,  p.  442;    WhyTnper'a  Alaaha,  pp.  37,  74,  with  cut  of  mask. 

Maune'aB.  C„  p.  268;  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  221-2        

medicine-cap. 


Maiune's  B.  C,  p.  268;  Kane*s   Wand.,  pp.  221-2,  and  illustration  of  a  hair 
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and  many  Indians  about  the  settlements  have  adopted 
also  the  shirt  and  breeches.^ 

The  Nootkas  choose  strong  positions  for  their  towns 
and  encampments.  At  Desolation  Sound,  Vancouver 
found  a  village  built  on  a  detached  rock  with  perpen- 
dicular sides,  only  accessible  by  planks  resting  on  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  protected  on  the  sea  side  by  a 
projecting  platform  resting  on  timbers  fixed  in  the 
crevices  of  the  precipice.  The  Nimkish  tribe,  accord- 
ing to  Lord,  build  their  homes  on  a  table-land  over- 
hanging the  sea,  and  reached  by  ascending  a  vertical 
cliff  on  a  bark-rope  ladder.  Each  tribe  has  several 
villages  in  favorable  locations  for  fishing  at  different 
seasons.  The  houses,  when  more  than  one  is  needed 
for  a  tribe,  are  placed  with  regularity  along  streets  ; 
they  vary  in  size  according  to  the  need  or  wealth  of 
the  occupants,  and  are  held  in  common  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief.  They  are  constructed  in  the 
manner  following :  A  row  of  large  posts,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  often  grostesquely  carved,  supports 
an  immense  ridge-pole,  sometimes  two  and  a  hdif  feet 

^  'Their  cloaks,  which  are  circular  capes  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  edged 
witiii  sea-otter  skin,  are  constructed  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  cypress.  It 
tarns  the  rain,  is  very  soft  and  pliable,'  etc.  Belcher*s  Voy,,  vol.  i,  p.  112.  The 
usoal  dress  of  the  Newchemass  'is  a  hooUuck  made  of  wolf -skin,  with  a 
number  of  the  tails  attached  to  it. . .  .hanging  from  the  top  to  the  bottom; 
though  they  sometimes  wear  a  similar  mantle  of  bark  cloth,  of  a  mnch 
ooarser  texture  than  that  of  Kootka.'  JewiU'a  Nar,,  pp.  77-8,  21>^,  56-8,  62- 
6.  'Their  common  dress  is  a  flaxen  garment,  or  mantle,  ornamented  on  the 
npper  edffo  by  a  narrow  strip  of  fur,  and  at  the  lower  edge,  by  fringes  or 
tassels.     It  passes  nnder  the  left  arm,  and  is  tied  oyer  the  right  shoulder,  by 

a  strinff  before,  and  one  behind,  near  its  middle Over  this,  which  reaches 

belowvie  knees,  is  worn  a  small  doak  of  the  same  substance,  likewise  fringed 
at  the  lower  part. . .  .Their  head  is  covered  with  a  ca]^,  of  the  figure  of  a 
truncated  cone,  or  like  a  flower-pot,  made  of  fine  mattms,  having  the  top 
frequently  ornamented  with  a  round  or  pointed  knob^  or  bunch  of  leathern 
tassels.'  Cool^B  Toy.  toPac.,  vol.  il,  pp.  304-«,  270-1,  280.  'The  men's  dress 
is  a  blanket;  the  women's  a  strip  of  doth^  or  shift,  and  blanket.  The  old 
custom  of  the  natives  was  the  same  as  at  i>resent,  but  the  material  was  dif- 
ferent.' SprotU's  Scenes,  pp.  25,  315.  'Their  dothinff  generally  consists  of 
skins,'  but  they  have  two  other  sarments  of  bark  or  dog*s  hair.  ' Their  gar- 
ments of  all  kinds  are  worn  mantiewise,  and  the  borders  of  them  are  fringed' 
with  wampum.  Spark's  L\fe  qf  Ledyard,  pp.  71-2;  Colyer,  in  Ind.  Af,  Bepe,, 
1869,  p.  533;  Stait ^f  Mexkana,  Viage,  pp.  30-1,  38,  66-7, 126-8;  Afeares*  Voy,, 
pp.  261-4;  Orani,  m  Lend.  Oeog.  Soe,,  Jour,^  voL  xxvii.,  p.  297;  Lord's  Nat., 
voL  i,  pp.  143-4;  Mqfiras,  Explor.,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  344-5;  WhyTmper's  Alaska, 
p.  37;  Oreenhow's  Hist.  Ogn.,  f.  116;  Macjie*s  Vane.  IsL,  pp.  431,  443;  Bar- 
reU-Lefinard*s  Trav.,  p.  46.  See  portraits  in  Coca's  Atlas,  Belcher's  Toy., 
Suiily  Afexlcina,  Atlas,  and  Whymper's  Alaska. 
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thick  and  one  hundred  feet  long.  Similar  but  smaller 
beams,  on  shorter  posts,  are  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  central  row,  distant  from  it  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  feet,  according  to  the  dimensions  required. 
This  frame  is  then  covered  with  split  cedar  planks, 
about  two  inches  thick,  and  from  three  to  eight  feet 
wide.  The  side  planks  are  tied  together  with  bark,  and 
supported  by  slender  posts  in  couples  just  far  enough 
apart  to  receive  the  thickness  of  the  plank,  A  house 
like  this,  forty  by  one  hundred  feet,  accommodates 
many  families,  each  of  which  has  its  allotted  space, 
sometimes  partitioned  off  like  a  double  row  of  stalls, 
with  a  wide  passage  in  the  middle.  In  the  centre  of 
each  stall  is  a  cirle  of  stones  for  a  fireplace,  and  round 
the  walls  are  raised  couches  covered  with  mats.  In 
rainy  weather,  cracks  in  the  roof  and  sides  are  covered 
with  mats.  No  smoke  or  window  holes  are  left,  and 
when  smoke  becomes  troublesome  a  roof-plank  is  re- 
moved. The  entrance  is  at  one  end.  These  dwellings 
furnish,  according  to  Nootka  ideas,  a  comfortable 
shelter,  except  when  a  high  wind  threatens  to  unroof 
them,  and  then  the  occupants  go  out  and  sit  on  the 
roof  to  keep  it  in  place.  Frequently  the  outside  is 
painted  in  grotesque  figures  of  various  colors.  Only 
the  frame  is  permanent;  matting,  planks,  and  all  uten- 
sils are  several  times  each  year  packed  up  and  conveyed 
in  canoes  to  another  locality  where  a  frame  belonging 
to  the  tribe  awaits  covering.  The  odor  arising  from 
fish-entrails  and  other  filth,  which  they  take  no  pains 
to  remove,  appears  to  be  inoffensive,  but  the  Nootkas 
are  often  driven  by  mosquitoes  to  sleep  on  a  stage  over 
the  water.  ®^ 

•'On  the  cast  side  of  Vancouver  was  a  village  of  thirty-four  houses,  ar- 
ranged in  regular  streets.  The  house  of  the  leader  '  was  distinguished  bv 
three  rafters  of  stout  timber  raised  above  the  roof,  according  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  Nootka,  though  much  inferior  to  those  I  had  there  seen,  in  point 
of  size.'  Bedrooms  were  separated,  and  more  decency  observed  than  at 
Nootka  Sound.  Vancouver's  Koy.,  vol.  L,  pp.  346-7,  with  a  view  of  this  vil- 
lage; also  pp.  324-5,  description  of  the  village  on  Desolation  Sound;  p.  338^ 
on  Valdes  Island;  p.  326,  view  of  village  on  Bute  Canal;  and  vol.  iii,  pp. 
310-11,  a  peculiarity  not  noticed  by  Cook — *  immense  pieces  of  timber  which 
are  raised,  and  horizontally  placed  on  wooden  pillars,  about  eighteen  inches 
above  the  roof  of  the  largest  houses  in  that  village;  one  of  which  pieces  of 
timber  was  of  a  size  sufficient  to  have  made  a  lower  mast  for  a  third-rate 
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The  Nootkas,  like  the  Haidahs,  live  almost  wholly 
on  the  products  of  the  sea,  and  are  naturally  expert 
fishermen*  Salmon,  the  great  staple,  are  taken  in 
August  and  September,  from  sea,  inlet,  and  river,  by 
nets,  spears,  pots,  or  baskets,  and  even  by  hooks. 
Hooks  consist  of  sharp  barbed  bones  bound  to  straight 
pieces  of  hard  wood;  sea- wrack,  maple-bark,  and 
whale-sinew  furnish  lines,  which  in  salmon  fishing  are 
short  and  attached  to  the  paddles.  The  salmon  spear 
is  a  forked  pole,  some  fifteen  feet  long,  the  detachable 
head  having  prongs  pointed  with  fish-bone  or  iron,  and 
the  fish  in  deep  water  is  sometimes  attracted  within 
its  reach  by  a  wooden  decoy,  forced  down  by  a  long 
pole,  and  then  detached  and  allowed  to  ascend  rapidly 
to  the  surface.  Spearing  is  carried  on  mostly  by 
torch-light,  A  light-colored  stone  pavement  is  some- 
times laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  which  ren- 
ders the  fish  visible  in  their  passage  over  it.  Nets 
are  made  of  nettles  or  of  wild  flax,  found  along  Fraser 
River.  They  are  small  in  size,  and  used  as  dip-nets, 
or  sunk  between  two  canoes  and  lifted  as  the  fish  pass 
over.  A  pot  or  basket  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long, 
three  to  five  feet  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  tapering 
to  a  point  at  the  other,  is  made  of  pine  splinters,  one 
or  two  inches  apart,  with  twig-hoops;  and  placed, 
large  end  up  stream,  at  the  foot  of  a  fall  or  at  an  open- 
man-of-war.'  See  Cook*8  Voy.  to  Pac.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  281,  313-19;  and  Atlas, 
plate  40.  A  sort  of  a  duplicate  inside  building,  with  shorter  posts,  furnishes 
on  its  roof  a  stage,  where  all  kinds  of  property  and  supplies  are  stored. 
Sfroat^s  Scenes,  pp.  37-43.  *The  planks  or  boards  which  they  make  use  of 
for  building  their  houses,  and  for  other  uses,  they  procure  of  different 
lengths  as  occasion  requires,  by  splitting  them  out,  with  hard  wooilen 
wedges  from  pine  logs,  and  afterwards  dubbing  them  down  with  their  chiz- 
zela.  JewUfs  Nar,,  pp.  52-4.  Grant  states  that  the  Nootka  houses  are 
palisade  enclosures  formed  of  stakes  or  young  Hr-trees,  some  twelve  or  thir- 
teen feet  high,  driven  into  the  ground  close  together,  roofed  in  with  slabs  of 
fir  or  cedar.  Lend,  Gtog.  Soc,,  Jour,,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  299.  The  Teets  have  pal- 
isaded enclosures.  Aiulerson,  in  Hist,  Mag.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  74.  'The  chief  re- 
sides at  the  npper  end,  the  proximity  of  his  relatives  to  him  being  according 
to  their  degree  of  kindred.'  Marfie's  Vane.  Id.,  pp.  443-4;  Dunns  Oreijon,  p. 
243;  Belchers  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  112;  Lord's  NaL,  vol.  i.,  pp.  158,  164r-*5,  167, 
320-1;  SeemantCs  Voy.  of  Herald,  vol.  i.,  pp.  105-6.  The  carved  pillari)  are 
not  xn^zarded  by  the  natives  as  idols  in  any  sense.  StUil  y  Mcxicaiux,  Viage, 
pp.  I2S-9,  102;  BarreU-Lennflrd's  Trav.,  pp.  47,  73-4.  Some  houses  eighty 
by  two  hundred  feet.  Colyer,  in  fnd.  Aff.  Bept.,  1869,  p.  533;  Mayne's  B,  C, 
p.  293;  Gordon's  HUt,  and  Oeog.  Menu,  pp.  120-1. 
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ing  in  an  embankment  The  salmon  are  driven  down 
the  fall  with  poles,  and  entering  the  basket  are  taken 
out  by  a  door  in  the  small  end.  This  basket  is  some- 
times enclosed  in  another  one,  similar  but  of  uniform 
diameter,  and  closed  at  one  end.  Fences  of  stakes 
across  the  river  oblige  the  salmon  to  enter  the  open 
mouth  in  their  passage  up,  and  passing  readily  through 
an  opening  left  in  the  point  of  the  inner  basket,  they 
find  themselves  entrapped.  In  March,  herring  appear 
on  the  coast  in  great  numbers,  and  in  April  and  May 
they  enter  the  inlets  and  streams,  where  they  are 
taken  with  a  dip-net,  or  more  commonly  by  the  fish- 
rake — a  pole  armed  with  many  sharp  bones  or  nails. 
Early  in  the  season  they  can  be  taken  only  by  torch- 
light Halibut  abound  from  March  to  June,  and  are 
caught  with  hooks  and  long  lines,  generally  at  some 
distence  from  shore.  For  all  other  fish,  European 
hooks  were  early  adopted,  but  the  halibut,  at  least 
among  the  Ahts,  must  still  be  taken  with  the  native 
hook.  Many  other  varieties  of  fish,  caught  by  similar 
methods,  are  used  as  food,  but  those  named  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  Nootka  s  provision.  In  May  or  June, 
whales  appear  and  are  attacked  in  canoes  by  the 
chief,  with  the  select  few  from  each  tribe  who  alone 
have  the  right  to  hunt  this  monarch  of  the  sea.  The 
head  of  their  harpoon  is  made  of  two  barbed  bones 
and  pointed  with  mussel-shell;  it  is  fastened  to  a 
whale-sinew  line  of  a  few  feet  in  length,  and  this 
short  line  to  a  very  long  bark  rope,  at  one  end  of 
which  are  seal-skin  air-bags  and  bladders  to  keep 
it  afloat  The  point  is  also  fastened  to  a  shaft  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  from  which  it  is 
easily  detached.  With  many  of  these  buoys  in  tow, 
the  whale  cannot  dive,  and  becomes  an  easy  prey. 
Whale  blubber  and  oil  are  great  delicacies,  the  former 
being  preferred  half  putrid,  while  the  oil  with  that  of 
smaller  denizens  of  the  sea  preserved  in  bladders,  is 
esteemed  a  delicious  sauce,  and  eaten  with  almost 
everything.  Sea-otters  and  seals  are  also  speared,  the 
former  with  a  weapon  more  barbed  and  firmly  attached 
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to  the  handle,  as  they  are  fierce  fighters;  but  when 
found  asleep  on  the  rocks,  they  are  shot  with  arrows. 
Seals  are  often  attracted  within  arrow-shot  by  natives 
disguised  as  seals  in  wooden  masks. 

Clams  and  other  shell-fish,  which  are  collected  in 
great  numbers  by  the  women,  are  cooked,  strung  on 
cypress-bark  cords,  and  hung  in  the  houses  to  dry  for 
winter  use.  Fish  are  preserved  by  drying  only,  the 
use  of  salt  being  unknown.  Salmon^  after  losing  their 
heads  and  tails,  which  are  eaten  in  the  fishing  season, 
are  split  open  and  the  backbone  taken  out  before 
drying;  smaller  fry  are  sometimes  dried  as  they  come 
fi*om  their  element;  but  halibut  and  cod  are  cut  up 
and  receive  a  partial  drying  in  the  sun.  The  spawn 
of  all  fish,  but  particularly  of  salmon  and  herring,  is 
carefully  preserved  by  stowing  it  away  in  baskets, 
where  it  ferments.  Bear,  deer,  and  otiier  land-ani- 
mals, as  well  as  wild  fowl,  are  sometimes  taken  for 
food,  by  means  of  rude  traps,  nets,  and  covers,  suc- 
cessful only  when  game  is  abundant,  for  the  Nootkas 
are  but  indifferent  hunters.  In  the  time  of  Jewitt, 
three  peculiarities  were  observable  in  the  Nootka  use 
of  animal  food,  particularly  bear-meat.  When  a  bear 
was  killed,  it  was  dressed  in  a  bonnet,  decked  with 
fine  down,  and  solemnly  invited  to  eat  in  the  chiefs 
presence,  before  being  eaten ;  after  partaking  of  bruin's 
flesh,  which  was  appreciated  as  a  rarety,  the  Nootka 
could  not  taste  fresh  fish  for  two  months;  and  while 
fish  to  be  palatable  must  be  putrid,  meat  when  tainted 
was  no  longer  fit  for  food.  The  Nootka  cuisine  fur- 
nished food  in  four  styles;  namely,  boiled — ^the  mode 
par  excellence,  applicable  to  every  variety  of  food,  and 
effected,  as  by  the  Haidahs,  by  hot  stones  in  wooden 
vessels;  steamed — of  rarer  use,  applied  mostly  to 
heads,  tails,  and  fins,  by  pouring  water  over  them  on 
a  bed  of  hot  stones,  and  covering  the  whole  tightly 
with  mats;  roasted — rarely,  in  the  case  of  some 
smaller  fish  and  clams;  and  raw — ^fish-spawn  and  most 
other  kinds  of  food,  when  conveniences  for  cooking 
were  not  at  hand.     Some  varieties  of  sea-weed  and 
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lichens,  as  well  as  the  camass,  and  other  roots,  were 
regularly  laid  up  for  winter,  while  berries,  everywhere 
abundant,  were  eaten  in  great  quantities  in  their  sea- 
son, and  at  least  one  variety  preserved  by  pressing  in 
bunches.  In  eating,  they  sit  in  groups  of  five  or  six, 
with  their  legs  doubled  under  them  round  a  large 
wooden  tray,  and  dip  out  the  food  nearly  always 
boiled  to  a  brothy  consistency,  with  their  fingers  or 
clam-shells,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  cleAnlinesa. 
Chiefs  and  slaves  have  trays  apart,  and  the  principal 
meal,  according  to  Cook,  was  about  noon.  Feasting 
is  the  favorite  way  of  entertaining  friends,  so  long  as 
food  is  plentiful;  and  by  a  curious  custom,  of  the  por- 
tion allotted  them,  guests  must  carry  away  what  they 
cannot  eat.  Water  in  aboriginal  days  was  the  only 
Nootka  drink ;  it  is  also  used  now  when  whisky  is  not 
to  be  had.®* 

Lances  and  arrows,  pointed  with  shell,  slate,  flint, 
or  bone,  and  clubs  and  daggers  of  wood  and  bone, 
were  the  weapons  with  which  they  met  their  foes;  but 
fire-arms  and  metallic  daggers,  and  tomahawks,  have 
l3ng  since  displaced  them,  as  they  have  to  a  less  de- 
gree the  original  hunting  and  fishing  implements.^ 

"  'Their  heads  and  their  garments  swarm  with  vermin,  which we  used 

to  see  them  pick  oflf  with  great  composure,  and  eat.*  Cook^a  Voy,  to  Pac,  vol. 
ii. ,  p.  305.  See  also  pp.  279-^,  31S-24.  *  Their  mode  of  living  is  very  simple 
— ^their  food  consisting  almost  wholly  of  fish,  or  fish  spawn  Ireah.  or  dried, 
the  bluhber  of  the  whale,  seal,  or  sea-cow,  mussels,  clams,  and  berries  of 
various  kinds;  all  of  which  are  eaten  with  a  profusion  of  train-oiL'  JewUCs 
Nar.,  pp.  58-60,  68-9,  86-8,  94-7,  103;  Sproats  Scenes,  pp.  52-7,  61,  87,  144- 
9,  216-70.  'The  common  business  of  fishing  for  ordinary  sustenance  is  car- 
ried on  by  slaves,  or  the  lower  class  of  people;  while  the  more  noble  occupa- 
tion of  kUline  the  whale  and  hunting  the  sea-otter  is  followed  by  none  but 
the  chiefs  and  warriors.'  Mearea'  Voy.,  p.  258.  'They  make  use  of  the  dried 
fucus  giganteus,  anointed  with  oil,  for  Imes,  in  taking  salmon  and  sea-otters. ' 
Belcher's  Vrnj.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  112-13;  8uUl  y  Mexicanti^  Viage,  pp.  17,  26,  45-6, 
59-60,  76,  129-30,  134-5;  Grant,  in  Lend.  Oeog.  8oc,  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp. 
299-300;  Mayne's  B,  C,  pp.  252-7;  Macjie'a  Vane,  hi,  pp.  165-442;  Sim^ 
9on*8  Overland  Joum.,  voL  i.,  p.  239;  Pemberfon's  Vane  hi.,  pp.  28-32; 
Dunnes  Oretjon,  p.  243;  Mqfras,  Explor.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  338.  The  Sau-kau-lutuck 
tribe  'are  said  to  live  on  the  edge  of  a  lake,  and  subsist  principally  on  deer 


and  bear,  and  such  fish  as  they  can  take  iu  the  lake.*  Lord's  KaL,  voL  i,  pp. 
158-9;  BarreU-Lennard's  Trav.,rm.  48,  74-5,  76-7,85-6,90-1, 144^50,  197-6, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  Ill;  ComwaiUs  New  El  Donuio,  p.  100;  Forbes'  Vane  IsL,  pp.  54- 
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5;  ttaUray'a  Vamc.  hi,  pp.  77-8,  82-3;  Hud.  Bay  Co.,  RepL  Spec  Com,,  1867, 
p.  114. 

^  Sutil  y  Mexicana,  Viage,  pp.  57,  63,  78;  JewiU'a  Nar.,  pp.  78-81;   Van- 
couver's Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  307;  Marfic's  Vane,  hi,  p.  443;  Cox's  Adven.,  vol.  i.. 
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The  Nootka  tribes  were  always  at  war  with  each 
other,  hereditary  quarrels  being  handed  down  for  gen- 
erations. According  to  their  idea,  loss  of  life  in  battle 
can  be  forgotten  only  when  an  equal  number  of  the 
hostile  tribe  are  killed.  Their  military  tactics  consist 
of  stratagem  and  surprise  in  attack,  and  watchfulness 
in  defence.  Before  engaging  in  war,  some  weeks  are 
spent  in  preparation,  which  consists  mainly  of  absti- 
nence from  women,  bathing,  scrubbing  the  skin  with 
briers  till  it  bleeds,  and  finally  painting  the  whole  body 
jet-black.  All  prisoners  not  suitable  for  slaves  are 
butchered  or  beheaded.  In  an  attack,  the  effort  is 
always  made  to  steal  into  the  adversary's  camp  at 
night  and  kill  men  enough  to  decide  the  victory  before 
the  alarm  can  be  given.  When  they  fail  in  this,  the 
battle  is  seldom  long  continued,  for  actual  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  is  not  to  the  Nootka  taste.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  it  is  considered  desirable  to  make 
overtures  of  peace,  an  ambassador  is  sent  with  an 
ornamented  pipe,  and  with  this  emblem  his  person  is 
safe.  Smoking  a  pipe  together  by  hostile  chiefs  also 
solemnizes  a  treaty.  •^ 

Xootka  boats  are  dug  out  each  from  a  single  pine- 
tree,  and  are  made  of  all  sizes  from  ten  to  fifty  feet 

p.  100.  *  The  native  bow,  like  the  canoe  and  paddle,  is  beaatifnlly  formed. 
It  is  generally  made  of  yew  or  crab-apple  wood,  and  is  three  and  a  half  feet 
long,  with  about  two  inches  at  each  end  tnmed  sharply  backwards  from  the 
string.  The  strins  is  a  piece  of  dried  seal-gut,  deer-sinew,  or  twisted  bark. 
The  arrows  are  about  uiirty  inches  long,  and  are  made  of  pine  or  cedar, 
tipped  with  six  inches  of  serrated  bone,  or  with  two  unbarbed  bone  or  iron 
pTongB.  I  have  never  seen  an  Aht  arrow  with  a  barbed  head.'  SprocU's 
Scenes,  p.  82.  '  Having  now  to  a  great  extent  discarded  the  use  of  the  tradi- 
tional tomahawk  and  spear.  Many  of  these  weapons  are,  however,  still  pre- 
served as  heirlooms  among  them.'  Barrett-Lennard'a  Trav.,  p.  42.  'No  bows 
and  arrows.'  'Generally  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  not  with  missiles.'  FUzioiU 
luanCB  Eddencej  in  Hud.  Bay  Co.  RejpL,  1857,  p.  115. 

^  The  Ahts  'do  not  take  the  scalp  of  the  enemv,  but  cut  off  his  head,  by 
three  dexterous  movements  of  the  knife. . .  .and  the  warrior  who  has  taken 
most  heads  is  most  praised  and  feared.'  SprocU's  Scenes,  pp.  186-202.  '  Scalp 
every  one  they  kill.*  Afae/e*s  Vane.  Isl.,  p.  470,  443,  467.  One  of  the  Nootka 
princes  assured  the  Spaniards  that  the  bravest  captains  ate  human  flesh  be- 
fore engaging  in  battle.  StOil  y  Mexicana,  Viwje,  p.  130.  The  Nittinahts  con- 
sider the  neiMs  of  enemies  sUin  in  battle  as  spolta  opima,  Wkynmer*8  Alcukoy 
pp.  64,  78;  JewUt's  ^ar.,  pp.  120-1;  Lird's  Nat,,  voL  i.,  pp.  15^,  158, 166, 
171,  voL  ii,  p.  251-3.  Women  keep  watch  during  the  night,  and  tell  the 
exploits  of  tneir  nation  to  keep  awake.  Meares'  voy.,  p.  267;  Vancouver's 
Foy.,  ▼<d.  i,  p.  396;  Chunt,  in  Lond,  Oeog.  Sac.,  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  296, 
Mayne*9  B.  C,  p.  270;  BarreU-Lennard'a  Trav.,  pp.  41-2,  129-36. 
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\ongf  the  largest  accommodating  forty  or  fifty  men. 
Selecting  a  proper  tree  in  the  forest,  the  aboriginal 
Nootka  fells  it  with  a  sort  of  chisel  of  flint  or  elk- 
horn,  three  by  six  inches,  fastened  in  a  wooden  handle, 
and  struck  by  a  smooth  stone  mallet.  Then  the  log 
is  split  with  wooden  wedges,  and  the  better  piece  be- 
ing selected,  it  is  hollowed  out  with  the  aforesaid 
chisel,  a  mussel-shell  adze,  and  a  bird's-bone  gimlet 
worked  between  the  two  hands.  Sometimes,  but  not 
always,  fire  is  used  as  an  assistant.  The  exterior  is 
fashioned  with  the  same  tools.  The  boat  is  widest  in 
the  middle,  tapers  toward  each  end,  and  is  strengthened 
by  light  cross-pieces  extending  from  side  to  side, 
which,  being  inserted  after  the  boat  is  soaked  in  hot 
water,  modify  and  improve  the  original  form.  The  bow 
is  long  and  pointed,  the  stern  square-cut  or  slightly 
rounded;  both  ends  are  raised  higher  than  the  middle 
by  separate  pieces  of  wood  painted  with  figures  of 
birds  or  beasts,  the  head  on  the  bow  and  the  tail  on 
the  stem.  The  inside  is  painted  red;  the  outside, 
slightly  burned,  is  rubbed  smooth  and  black,  and  for 
the  whale  fishery  is  ornamented  along  the  gunwales 
with  a  row  of  small  shell  or  seal-teeth,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  war  it  is  painted  with  figures  in  white.  Pad- 
dles are  neatly  made  of  hard  wood,  about  five  and  a 
half  feet  long  with  a  leaf-shaped  blade  of  two  feet, 
sharp  at  the  end,  and  used  as  a  weapon  in  canoe-fight- 
ing. A  cross-piece  is  sometimes  added  to  the  handle 
like  the  top  of  a  crutch.^ 

In  addition  to  the  implements  already  named  are 

^  'They  have  no  seats. . .  .The  rowers  generally  sit  on  their  hams,  but 
sometimes  they  make  use  of  a  kind  of  smaO  stooL  Meares'  Voy.,  pp.  263-4. 
The  larger  canoes  are  nsed  for  sleeping  and  eating,  being  dry  and  more  com- 
fortable than  the  houses.'  Cook^s  Voy.  toPac.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  319, 327,  and  Atlas, 
pi.  41.  'The  most  skilful  canoe-niakerq  among  the  tnbes  are  the  Nitinahts 
and  the  Klah-oh-quahts.  They  make  canoes  for  sale  to  other  tribes. '  "The 
baling-dish  of  the  canoes  is  always  of  one  shape — the  shape  of  the  gable-roof 
of  a  cottage.'  Sproat's  Scenes,  pp.  85,  87-8;  Maynt's  B.  C.,  p.  283,  and  cut  on 
title-page.  Canoes  not  in  use  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach  in  front  of  their 
villages.  OraiU,  in  Lond,  Oeog.  Soe,,  Jour.,  voL  zxvii,  p.  301.     'They  keep 


tern  after  which  clipper  ships  are  built.'  Macjies  Vane.  IsL,  pp.  484,  430; 
BarreU-Lennard'a  Trav.,  pp.  50;  Colyer,  in  Tnd.  Aff.  Bept.,  1809,  p.  533, 
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chests  and  boxes^  buckets,  cups  and  eating-troi^hs, 
all  of  wood,  either  dug  out  or  pinned  together ;  baskets 
of  twigs  and  bags  of  matting;  all  neatly  made,  and 
many  of  the  articles  painted  or  carved,  or  ornamented 
with  shell-work.  Aa  among  the  Haidahs,  the  dried 
euJUichon  is  often  used  as  a  lamp.^  The  matting  and 
coarser  kinds  of  cloth  are  made  of  rushes  and  of  pine 
or  cedar  bark,  which  after  being  soaked  is  beaten  on 
a  plank  with  a  groved  instrument  of  wood  or  bone 
until  the  fibres  are  separated.  The  threads  are 
twisted  into  cords  between  the  hand  and  thigh;  these 
cords,  hung  to  a  horizontal  beam  and  knotted  with 
finer  thread  at  regular  intervals,  form  the  cloth. 
Thread  of  the  same  bark  is  used  with  a  sharpened 
twi^  for  a  needle.  Intercourse  with  Europeans  has 
modified  their  manufactures,  and  checked  the  develop- 
ment of  their  native  ingenuity.® 

Captain  Cook  found  among  the  Ahts  veiy  "strict 
notions  of  their  having  a  right  to  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  everything  that  their  country  produces,"  so 
that  they  claimed  pay  for  even  wood,  water,  and  grass. 
The  limits  of  tribal  property  are  very  clearly  defined, 
but  individuals  rarely  claim  any  property  in  land. 
Houses  belong  to  the  men  who  combine  to  build  them. 
Private  wealth  consists  of  boats  and  implements  for 
obtaining  food,  domestic  utensils,  slaves,  and  blankets, 
the  latter  being  generally  the  standard  by  which 
wealth  or  price  is  computed.  Food  is  not  regarded 
as  common  property,  yet  any  man  may  help  himself 
to  his  neighbor's  store  when  needy.     The  accumula- 

«  Ow*'*  Toy.  to  Pac,  voL  ii.,  pp.  271,  308,  316,  326,  329-30;  Sproat's 
Scenes,  pp.  86-9,  317;  Sutil  y  Mexkana,  Viage,  p.  129;  Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  257-8,  which  describes  a  painted  and  ornamented  plate  of  native  copper 
some  one  and  a  half  by  two  and  a  half  feet,  kept  with  great  care  in  a  wooden 
case,  also  elaborately  ornamented.  It  was  the  property  of  the  tribe  at  Fort 
Rupert,  and  was  highly  prized,  and  only  brought  out  on  great  occasions, 
thou^^its  nse  was  not  discoverend.  Macfies  Vane,  IsL,  p.  165. 

*MiVoollen  cloths  of  all  degrees  of  fineness,  made  by  hand  and  worked  in 
fi^OM,  by  a  method  not  known.  Cook's  Voy.  to  Pac.,  voL  ii.,  p.  325;  SutU  y 

*  t  Scenes,  "p^, 
Mqjfras, 
New  El 

Dw-ado,  pp.  99-idO.  *  The  inmlement  used  for  weaving  (by  the  Teets)  dif- 
fered in  no  apparent  respect  from  the  rude  loom  of  the  days  of  the  Phara- 
ohs.' Andersotiy  in  7/ijrf.  Mag.^  vol.  vii.,  p,  78. 
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tion  of  property  beyond  the  necessities  of  life  is  con- 
sidered desirable  only  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
it  in  presents  on  great  feast-days,  and  thereby  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  for  wealth  and  liberality ;  and  as 
these  feasts  occur  frequently,  an  unsuccessful  man  may 
often  take  a  fresh  start  in  the  race.     Instead  of  being 
given  away,  canoes  and  blankets  are  often  destroyed, 
which  proves  that  the  motive  in  this  disposal  of  prop- 
erty is  not  to  favor  friends,  but  merely  to  appear  in- 
different to  wealth.     It  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable 
custom,  and  one  that  Exerts  a  great  influence  on  the 
whole  people.     Gifts  play  an  important  part  in  pro- 
curing a  wife,  and  a  division  of  property  accompanies 
a  divorce.     To  enter  the  ranks  of  the  medicine-men  or 
magicians,  or  to  attain  rank  of  any  kind,  property 
must  be  sacrificed;  and  a,  man  who  receives  an  insult, 
or  suffers  any  affliction,  must  tear  up  the  requisite 
quantity  of  blankets  and  shirts,  if  he  would  retain  his 
honor.*     Trade  in  all  their  productions  was  carried 
on  briskly  between  the  different  Nootka  tribes  before 
the   coming   of    the   whites.     They    manifest   much 
shrewdness  in  their  exchanges ;  even  their  system  of 
presents  is  a  species  of  trade,  the  full  value  of  each 
gift   being  confidently  expected  m  a  return  present 
on  the   next   festive   occasion.     In  their   intertribal 
commerce,  a  band  holding  a   strong  position  where 
trade    by   canoes    between   different   parts    may    be 
stopped,  do  not  fail  to  offer  and  enforce  the  acceptance 
of  their  services  as  middlemen,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing market  prices.  ^^ 

The  system  of  numeration,  sufficiently  extensive 
for  the  largest  numbers,  is  decimal,  the  numbers  to 
ten  having  names  which  are  in  some  instances  com- 
pounds but  not  multiples  of  smaller  numbers.     The 

^Sproai's  Scenes,  pp.  79-81,  89,  96,  111-13;  Kernels  Wand,,  pp.  220-1; 
Macfie^s  Vane.  IsL,  pp.  429,  437;  Cookie  Voy,  to  Pac.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ®i;  Svtil  y 
Mezicana,  Vtage,  p.  147;  Lord*8  NaL,  vol.  i.,  pp.  165-6;  Mayne*B  B.  C,  263-^. 

^•JewiWs  Nor,,  pp.  78-80;  Sproai'a  Scenes,  pp.  19,  55,  78-9,  92.  Beforo 
the  adoption  of  blankets  as  a  currency,  they  used  small  shells  from  the  coast 
bays  for  coin,  and  they  are  still  used  by  some  of  the  more  remote  tribes. 
Ghranl,  in  Land,  Oeog,  Soc.,  Jour,,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  307.  'Their  acateneas  in 
barter  is  remarkable.'  Forbes'  Vane.  Isl,  p.  25. 
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fingers  are  used  to  aid  in  counting.  The  year  is  divided 
into  months  with  some  reference  to  the  moon,  but 
chiefly  bv  the  fish-seasons,  ripening  of  berries,  migra- 
tions of  birds,  and  other  periodical  events,  for  which 
the  months  are  named,  as:  *when  the  herrings 
spawn/  eta  The  unit  of  measure  is  the  span,  the 
fingers  representing  its  fractional  parts.  ^^  The  Noot- 
kas  display  considerable  taste  in  ornamenting  with 
sculpture  and  paintings  their  implements  and  houses, 
their  chief  efforts  being  made  on  the  posts  of  the 
latter,  and  the  wooden  masks  which  they  wear  in  war 
and  some  of  their  dances ;  but  all  implements  may  be 
more  or  less  carved  and  adorned  according  to  the 
artist's  fancy.  They  sometimes  paint  fishing  and 
hunting  scenes,  but  generally  their  models  exist  only 
in  imagination,  and  their  works  consequently  assume 
unintelligible  forms.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
that  their  carved  images  and  complicated  paintings 
are  in  any  sense  intended  as  idols  or  hieroglyphics. 
A  rude  system  of  heraldry  prevails  among  them,  by 
which  some  animal  is  adopted  as  a  family  crest,  and 
its  figure  is  painted  or  embroidered  on  canoes,  paddles, 
or  blankets.'^ 

To  the  Nootka  system  of  government,  the  terms 
patriarchal,  hereditary,  and  feudal  have  been  applied. 
There  is  no  confederation,  each  tribe  being  independ- 
ent of  all  the  rest,  except  as  powerful  tribes  are 
naturally  dominant  over  the  weak.     In  each  tribe,  the 

^  The  Ahtfl  '  divide  the  year  into  thirteen  months,  or  rather  moons,  and 
begin  with  the  one  that  pretty  well  answers  to  our  November.  At  the  same 
time,  as  their  names  aire  applied  to  each  actual  new  moon  as  it  appears,  they 
are  not,  by  half  a  month  and  more  (sometimes),  identical  with  our  calendar 
numths.'  Sproat'8  Scenes,  pp.  121-4.  '  Las  personas  mas  cUtas  dividen  el  aQo 
en  catorce  meses,  y  cada  xmo  de  estos  en  vemte  dias,  agregando  iuego  algunos 
lalfi     '        '  «-  .    ^  ..  «    R-  ^  .. 


dias  intercalares  al  fin  de  cada  mes.   £1  de  Julio,  que  ellos llaman  Satz-tzi-77i:U, 
y  es  el  primero  de  su  afio,  A  mas  de  bus  veinte  dias  ordinarios  tiene  tantos  in- 


tercalares qoantofl  dura  la  abundancia  de  Icnguados,  atunes,'  etc.  Sutlly 
Mexicana,  Viage,  pp.  153-4,  148;  Oranit  in  Land,  Oeog,  Soc,  Jour,,  vol.  xxvii., 
pp.  295,  304;  Lords  Nat,,  vol.  ii,  pp.  242-4. 


*  *  They  shew  themselves  ingemous  sculptors.  They  not  only  preserve, 
with  great  exactness,  tlie  general  character  of  their  own  faces,  but  finijh  the 
more  minute  parts  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  proportion,  and  neatness  in 


,        pr  _ 
execution.'  Cooik^s  Voy.  to  Pac.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  326-7,  and  AtlaSf  pi.  49;  Lord's 
Nat.,  voL  i,  pp.  164-5,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  257-8,  and  ( 
Id.,  pp.  444-7,  484;  Mayne's  B.  C,  cut  on  p.  271. 
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head  chiefs  rank  is  hereditary  by  the  male  line;  his 
grandeur  is  displayed  on  great  occasions,  when,  decked 
in  all  his  finery,  he  is  the  central  figure.  At  the  fre- 
quently recurring  feasts  of  state,  he  occupies  the  seat 
of  honor;  presides  at  all  councils  of  the  tribe,  and  is 
respected  and  highly  honored  by  all;  but  has  no  real 
authority  over  any  but  his  slaves.  Between  the  chief, 
or  king,  and  the  people  is  a  nobility,  in  number  about 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  tribe,  composed  of  several 
grades,  the  highest  being  partially  hereditary,  but 
also,  as  are  all  the  lower  grades,  obtainable  by  feats 
of  valor  or  great  liberality.  All  chieftains  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  tribe,  and  some  of  them  appointed 
by  the  king;  each  man's  rank  is  clearly  defined  in  the 
tribe,  and  corresponding  privileges  strictly  insisted  on. 
There  are  chiefs  who  have  full  authority  in  warlike 
expeditions.  Harpooners  also  form  a  privileged  class, 
whose  rank  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Thifi 
somewhat  complicated  system  of  government  never- 
theless sits  lightly,  since  the  people  are  neither  taxed 
nor  subjected  to  any  laws,  nor  interfered  with  in  their 
actions.  Still,  long-continued  custom  serves  as  law 
and  marks  out  the  few  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
Nootka  citizen.  Stealing  is  not  common  except  from 
strangers;  and  oJBences  requiring  punishment  are 
usually  avenged — or  pardoned  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain blankets  received — ^by  the  injured  parties  and 
their  friends,  the  chiefs  seeming  to  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  in  the  matter.^* 

^'  *  In  an  Aht  tribe  of  two  hundred  men,  perhaps  fifty  possess  various  de- 
grees of  acquired  or  inherited  rank;  there  may  bo  about  as  many  slaves;  the 
remainder  are  independent  members.'  Some  of  the  Klah-oh-quahts  'pay 
annually  to  their  chief  certain  contributions,  consisting  of  blankets,  skms, 
etc.*  'A  chief's  ''blue  blood  "  avails  not  in  a  dispute  with  one  of  his  own 
people;  he  must  fight  his  battle  like  a  conmion  man.'  8proat*8  Scenes,  pp. 
11^17,  18-20,  226.  Cheslakees,  a  chief  on  Johnson's  Strait,  was  inferior 
but  not  subordinate  in  authority  to  Maquinna,  the  famous  king  at  Nootka 
Sound,  but  the  chief  at  Loughborough's  Channel  claimed  to  be  under  Ma- 
quinna. Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  346,  331.  'La  dignidad  de  Tays  es 
hereditaria  de  padres  d  hijos,  y  pasa  regularmente  H  estos  luego  que  estan  en 
odad  de  gobernar,  si  los  padres  por  ancianidad  H  otras  causas  no  pueden  se- 
guir  mandando.'  '  £1  ^obiemo  de  estos  naturales  puede  llamarse  ratriarcal; 
pues  el  Xefe  de  la  nacion  hace  &  un  mismo  tiempd  los  oficios  de  padre  de 
t amilia,  de  Rey  y  de  Sumo  Sacerdote.  *  '  Los  nobles  gozan  de  tanta  considera- 
cion  en  Nutka,  que  ni  aun  de  palabra  se  atreven  los  Tayses  H  reprehenderlos.' 
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Slavery  is  practised  by  all  the  tribes,  and  the  slave- 
trade  forms  an  important  part  of  their  commerce. 
Slaves  are  about  the  only  property  that  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  acquire  the  ever-desired  reputation  for 
liberality.  Only  rich  men — according  to  some  authori- 
ties only  the  nobles — may  hold  slaves.  War  and 
kidnapping  supply  the  slave-market,  and  no  captive, 
whatever  his  rank  in  his  own  tribe,  can  escape  this 
fate,  except  by  a  heavy  ransom  offered  soon  after  he 
is  taken,  and  before  his  whereabouts  becomes  unknown 
to  his  friends.  Children  of  slaves,  whose  fathers  are 
never  known,  are  forever  slaves.  The  power  of  the 
owner  is  arbitrary  and  unlimited  over  the  actions  and 
life  of  the  slave,  but  a  cruel  exercise  of  his  power 
seems  of  rare  occurrence,  and  save  the  hard  labor 
required,  the  material  condition  of  the  slave  is  but 
little  worse  than  that  of  the  common  free  people,  since 
he  is  sheltered  by  the  same  roof  and  partakes  of  the 
same  food  as  his  master.  Socially  the  slave  is  de- 
spised; his  hair  is  cut  short,  and  his  very  name  becomes 
a  term  of  reproach.  Female  slaves  are  prostituted 
for  hire,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  white  settlements. 
A  runaway  slave  is  generally  seized  and  resold  by  the 
first  tribe  he  meets.  ^* 

*Todos  cofDsiderabaii  H  este  (Maquinna)  como  Soberano  de  las  costas,  desde  la 
de  Baena  Esperanza  hasta  la  punta  de  Arrecifes,  con  todos  los  Canales  interi- 
ores.'  To  steal,  or  to  know  carnally  a  girl  nine  years  old,  is  punished  with 
death.  Sutil  y  Mexkana,  Viofje,  pp.  140,  136,  147,  19,  25.  'There  are  such 
men  as  chiefs,  who  are  distingmshed  by  the  name  or  title  of  Acweek,  and  to 
whom  the  others  are,  in  some  measure,  subordinate.  But,  I  should  guess, 
the  authority  of  each  of  these  oreat  men  extends  no  further  than  the  &mily 
to  which  he  belongs.'  Cook's  Voy.  to  Pac,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  333-4.  'La  forme  de 
leur  gonyemement  est  teute  patriarcale,  et  la  dignity  de  chef,  h^r^ditaire.  * 
Jfqfrcu,  Expkr.j  tom.  iL,  p.  346.  Several  very  populous  villages  to  the  north- 
ward, included  in  the  territory  of  Ma^uilla,  the  head  chief,  were  intrusted  to 
the  government  of  the  principal  of  his  female  relations.  The  whole  govern- 
ment formed  a  political  bond  of  union  similar  to  the  fu6dal  system  which 
formerly  obtained  in  Europe.  Meires  Voy.,  pp.  228-9.  *The  king  or  head 
Tyee,  is  their  leader  in  war,  in  the  management  of  which  he  is  perfectly  ab- 
solute. He  is  also  president  of  their  councils,  which  are  almost  always  resu- 
Uted  by  his  opinion.  But  he  has  no  kiid  of  power  over  the  property  of  his 
subjects.'  JewiU's  Nor,,  pp.  138-9,  47,  69;  73.  Kant's  WawL,  pp.  220-1. 
'There  is  no  code  of  laws,  nor  do  the  chiefs  possess  the  power  or  means  of 
maintaining  a  regular  government;  but  their  personal  influence  is  nevertheless 
very  great  with  tiieir  followers.'  Douglas^  in  Lond.  Geog,  Soc.,  Jour,,  vol.  xxiv., 

7«*  Usually  kindlv  treated,  eat  of  the  same  food,  and  live  as  well  as  their 
masters.'     'None  but  the  king  and  chiefs  have   slaves.*     'Maquinna  had 
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The  Nootka  may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
buy,  but  as  prices  are  high,  polygamv  is  practically 
restricted  to  the  chiefs,  who  are  careful  not  to  form 
alliances  with  families  beneath  them  in  rank.  Espe- 
cially particular  as  to  rank  are  the  chiefs  in  choosing 
their  first  wife,  always  preferring  the  daughters  of 
noble  families  of  another  tribe.  Courtship  consists  in 
an  offer  of  presents  by  the  lover  to  the  girl's  father, 
accompanied  generally  by  lengthy  speeches  of  friends 
on  both  sides,  extolling  the  value  of  the  man  and  his 
gift,  and  the  attractions  of  the  bride.  After  the  bar- 
gain is  concluded,  a  period  of  feasting  follows  if  the 
parties  are  rich,  but  this  is  not  necessary  as  a  part  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Betrothals  are  ofcen  made 
by  parents  while  the  parties  are  yet  children,  mutual 
deposits  of  blankets  and  other  property  being  made 
as  securities  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract,  which 
is  rarely  broken.  Girls  marry  at  an  average  age  of 
sixteen.  The  common  Nootka  obtains  his  one  bride 
from  his  own  rank  also  by  a  present  of  blankets,  much 
more  humble  than  that  of  his  rich  neighbor,  and  is 
assisted  in  his  overtures  by  perhaps  a  single  friend 
instead  of  being  followed  by  the  whole  tribe.  Court- 
ship among  this  class  is  not  altogether  without  the 
attentions  which  render  it  so  charming  in  civilized 
life;  as  when  the  fond  girl  lovingly  caresses  and 
searches  her  lover's  head,  always  giving  him  the  fat- 
test of  her  discoveries.  Wives  are  not  ill-treated,  and 
although  somewhat  overworked,  the  division  of  labor 
is  not  so  oppressive  as  among  many  Indian  tribes. 
Men  build  houses,  make  boats  and  implements,  hunt 

nearly  fifty,  male  and  female,  in  his  house.'  JtwUiCs  Nar.^  pp.  73-4.  Meares 
states  that  slaves  are  occasionally  sacriticcd  and  feasted  upon.  Fo^.,  p.  255. 
The  Njwettee  tril)e  nearly  exterminated  by  kidnappers.  Dunns  Oreyon,  p. 
242.  *  An  owner  might  bring  tialf  a  dozen  slaves  out  of  his  house  and  kul 
them  publicly  in  a  row  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  atrocity.  Bat 
the  slave,  as  a  nils,  is  not  harshly  treated.'  'Some  of  the  smaller  tribes  at 
the  north  of  the  island  are  practically  regarded  as  slave-breeding  tribes,  and 
are  atlx'vcked  periodically  l^y  Btrou'^cr  tribes.'  The  American  shore  of  the 
strait  is  also  a  fruitful  source  of  slaves.  Smvat'a  Scenes^  pp.  89-92.  *They 
say  that  one  Flathead  shvj  ii  worth  more  tnan  two  Roundheals.*  RepL  IndL 
Aff.y  1857,  p.  327;  Mnyn^^s  B.  (7.,  p.  284;  OranU  in  Land,  Otog.  Soc,  Jour,, 
vol.  xxvii.,  p.  2%;  Lorrfs  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  154-5,  16(5;  Knnea  Wand.,  p. 
220;  SuUl  y  Mexkana,   Viajc,  p.  131;  Macjiea  Vane.  /*/.,  pp.  431,  442,  470-1. 
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and  fish ;  women  prepare  the  fish  and  game  for  winter 
use,  cook,  manufacture  cloth  and  clothing,  and  increase 
the  stock  of  food  by  gathering  berries  and  shell-fish ; 
and  most  of  this  work  among  the  richer  class  is  done 
by  slaves.  Wives  are  consulted  in  matters  of  trade, 
and  in  fact  seem  to  be  nearly  on  terms  of  equality 
with  their  husbands,  except  that  they  are  excluded 
from  some  public  feasts  and  ceremonies.  There  is 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  before  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  the  Nootka  wife  was  comparatively  faithful  to 
her  lord,  that  chastity  was  regarded  as  a  desirable 
female  quality,  and  offences  against  it  severely  pun- 
ished. '  The  females  so  freely  brought  on  board  the 
vessels  of  early  voyagers  and  offered  to  the  men,  were 
perhaps  slaves,  who  are  everywhere  prostituted  for 
gain,  so  that  the  fathers  of  their  children  are  never 
known.  Women  rarely  have  more  than  two  or  three 
children,  and  cease  bearing  at  about  twenty-five,  fre- 
quently preventing  the  increase  of  their  family  by 
abortions.  Pregnancy  and  childbirth  affect  them  but 
little.  The  male  child  is  named  at  birth,  but  his  name 
is  afterward  frequently  changed.  He  is  suckled  by 
the  mother  until  three  or  four  years  old,  and  at  an 
early  age  begins  to  learn  the  arts  of  fishing  by  which 
he  is  to  live.  Children  are  not  quarrelsome  among 
themselves,  and  are  regarded  by  both  parents  with 
some  show  of  affection  and  pride.  Girls  at  puberty 
are  closely  confined  for  several  days,  and  given  a  little 
water  but  no  food;  they  are  kept  particularly  from 
the  sun  or  fire,  to  see  either  of  which  at  this  period 
would  be  a  lasting  disgrace.  At  such  times  feasts 
are  given  by  the  parents.  Divorces  or  separations 
may  be  had  at  will  by  either  party,  but  a  strict  divis- 
ion of  property  and  return  of  betrothal  presents  is 
expected,  tiie  woman  being  allowed,  not  only  the  prop- 
erty she  brought  her  husband,  and  articles  manufac- 
tured by  her  m  wedlock,  but  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  common  wealth.  Such  property  as  belongs  to 
the  father  and  is  not  distributed  in  gifts  during  his 
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life,  or  destroyed  at  his  death,  is  inherited  by  the  eld- 
est son.^^ 

From  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
January,  is  the  Nootka  season  of  mirth  and  festivity, 
when  nearly  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  public 
and  private  gaiety.  Their  evenings  are  privately 
passed  by  the  family  group  within  doors  in  conversa- 
tion, singing,  joking,  boasting  of  past  exploits,  per- 
sonal and  tribal,  and  teasing  the  women  until  bed-time, 
when  one  by  one  they  retire  to  rest  in  the  same  blan- 
kets worn  during  the  day/^  Swimming  and  trials  of 
strength  by  hooking  together  the  little  fingers,  or 
scuffling  for  a  prize,  seem  to  be  the  only  out-door 
anmsements  indulged  in  by  adults,  while  the  children 
shoot  arrows  and  hurl  spears  at  grass  figures  of  birds 

^'  '  The  women  go  to  bed  first,  and  are  np  first  in  the  morning  to  prepare 
breakfast,' p.  52.  'The  condition  of  the  Aht  women  is  not  one  of  unseemly 
inferiority,  p.  93.  'Their  female  relations  act  as  midwivcs.  There  is  no 
separate  place  for  lying-in.  The  child,  on  being  bom,  is  rolled  up  in  a  mat 
among  feathers.'  *They  suckle  one  child  till  another  comes,'  p.  94.  *A  girl 
who  was  known  to  have  lost  her  virtue,  lost  with  it  one  of  her  chances  of  a 

favourable  marriage,  and  a  chief would  have  put  his  daughter  to  death  tot 

such  a  lapse, '  p.  95.  In  case  of  a  separation,  if  the  parties  l^long  to  different 
tribes,  the  children  go  with  the  mother,'  p.  96.  'Ko  traces  of  the  existence  of 
polyandry  among  the  Ahts, '  p.  99.  *  The  personal  modesty  of  the  Aht  women 
when  young  is  much  greater  than  that  ot  the  men,'  p.  315.  SprocU*8  Seenat, 
pp.  28-30,  60-2,  93-102,  1G9,  264,  315.  One  of  the  chiefs  said  that  three  was 
the  number  of  wives  permitted;  'como  ndmero  neccsario  para  no  comnnicar 
con  la  quo  estuviese  en  cinta.'     'Muchos  de  ellos  mueren  sin  casarse.'     'El 

iluminado  el 

treated  with 

P-  318. 

Persoiu  of  the  same  crest  arc  not  allowed  to  marry.  '  The  child  aoain  alwavs 
takes  the  crest  of  the  mptlier.'  'As  a  rule  also,  descent  is  traceid  from  the 
mother,  not  from  the  father.'  'IntrijD;ue  with  the  wives  of  men  of  otiier 
tribes  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  ofquarrel  among  the  Indians.'  Maynt$ 
B.  C,  pp.  257-8,  276;  Marfie'a  Vane,  hi,  pp.  444-7.  The  women  are  ^yery 
reserved  and  chaste.'  Meai^'  Voif.,  pp.  251,  258,  265,  268;  Kane*8  Wand., 
pp.  259-40.  The  Indian  woman,  to  sooth  her  child,  makes  use  of  a  springy 
stick  fixed  obliquely  in  the  ^ound  to  which  the  cradle  is  attached  by  a  Btrine, 
forming  a  convenient  baby-jumper.  Lord's  NaL,  voL  ii.,  p.  259;  PemberUma 
Vane.  JsLf  p.  131;  Mqfraa,  ExpU^.,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  346-7.  'Where  there  are 
no  slaves  in  the  tribe  or  family,  they  perform  all  the  drudgery  of  bringing 
fire-wood,  water,  etc.*  Orant,  in  Lond.  Oeog,  Soc,,  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  298-9, 
304.  No  intercourse  between  the  newly  married  pair  for  a  period  of  ten 
days,  p.  129.  'Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  virtue  more  prized,*  p.  74. 
JewiUsNar.,  pp.  59-60,  74,  127-9;  CornwaUU'  New  El  Dorado,  p.  101. 

'*  *  When  relieved  from  the  presence  of  strangers,  they  have  much  easy 
and  social  conversation  amons  themselvej.  *  *  The  conversation  is  frequently 
coarse  and  indecent'  Sproafa  Scenes,  pp.  50-1.  'Cantando  y  baylando  al 
rcdedor  de  las  hogueras,  abandoaindose  i  todos  los  exoesos  de  la  iiviandad.' 
Sutil  J  Metkana,   Vivje, -p.  133. 
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and  fishes,  and  prepare  themselves  for  future  conflicts 
by  cutting  ofl*  the  heads  of  imaginary  enemies  modelled 
in  mud."  To  gambling  the  Nootkas  are  passionately 
addicted,  but  their  games  are  remarkably  few  and  uni- 
form. Small  bits  of  wood  compose  their  entire  para- 
phernalia, sometimes  used  like  dice,  when  the  game 
depends  on  the  side  turned  up;  or  passed  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand,  when  the  gamester  attempts  to  name  the 
hand  containing  the  trump  stick ;  or  again  concealed 
in  dust  spread  over  a  blanket  and  moved  about  by  one 
player  that  the  rest  may  guess  its  location.  In  play- 
ing they  always  form  a  circle  seated  on  the  ground, 
and  the  women  rarely  if  ever  join  the  game.^^  They 
indulge  in  smoking,  the  only  pipes  of  their  own  manu- 
facture being  of  plain  cedar,  filled  now  with  tobacco 
by  those  who  can  aflTord  it,  but  in  which  they  form- 
erly smoked,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  leaves  of  a  native 
plant — still  mixed  with  tobacco  to  lessen  its  intoxicat- 
ing properties.  The  pipe  is  passed  round  after  a  meal, 
but  seems  to  be  less  used  in  serious  ceremonies  than 
among  eastern  Indian  nations.^"* 

But  the  Nootka  amusement  par  excellence  is  that 
of  feasts,  given  by  the  richer  classes  and  chiefs  nearly 
every  evening  during  *the  season.'  Male  and  female 
heralds  are  employed  ceremoniously  to  invite  the 
guests,  the  house  having  been  first  cleared  of  its  parti- 
tions, and  its  floor  spread  with  mats.*^  As  in  coun- 
tries more  civilized,  the  common  people  go  early  to 
secure  the  best  seats,  their  allotted  place  being  near 
the  door.  The  ^lite  come  later,  after  being  repeatedly 
sent  for;  on  arrival  they  are  announced  by  name,  and 
assigned  a  place  according  to  rank.    In  one  corner  of  the 

"  8proat*8  Scenes,  pp.  56-6;  SvUl  y  Mexicann^  ^^f^J^'  *^* 

^Oraid,  in  Lond.  (hog,  Soc,,  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  299;  Mayne's  B,  C,  pp. 
275-6;  PembertoiCa  Vane,  hi,,  p.  134;  Macfie'8  Vane,  IsL,  p.  444;  Barrett- 
Lennard's  Trav.,  p.  63. 

^  SproaCs  Seenes,  p.  269.  But  Lord  says  '  nothing  can  be  done  without  it. ' 
Nat,,  vol.  i.,  p.  168. 

^The  Indian  never  invites  any  of  the  same  crest  as  himself.  Macfic^ 
Vane.  M,,  p.  445.  *  They  are  very  particular  about  whom  they  invite  to  their 
feasts,  and  on  great  occasions,  men  and  women  feajst  separately,  the  women 
always  taking  the  precedence. '  Duncan,  in  Maynes  B,  C,  pp.  2G3-6;  Sproat*8 
Scenes,  pp.  59-63. 
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hall,  the  fish  and  whale  blubber  are  boiled  by  the  wives 
of  the  chiefs,  who  serve  it  to  the  guests  in  pieces  larger 
or  smaller,  according  to  their  rank.  What  cannot  be 
eaten  must  be  carried  home.  Their  drink  ordinarily 
is  pure  water,  but  occasionally  berries  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  preserved  in  cakes,  are  stirred  in  until  a  froth  is 
formed  which  swells  the  body  of  the  drinker  nearly  to 
bursting.®^  Eating  is  followed  by  conversation  and 
speech-making,  oratory  being  an  art  highly  prized,  in 
which,  with  their  fine  voices,  they  become  skilful. 
Finally,  the  floor  is  cleared  for  dancing.  In  the  dances 
in  which  the  crowd  participate,  the  dancers,  with  faces 
painted  in  black  and  vermilion,  form  a  circle  round  a 
few  leaders  who  give  the  step,  which  consists  chiefly 
in  jumping  with  both  feet  from  the  ground,  brandish- 
ing weapons  or  bunches  of  feathers,  or  sometimes 
simply  bending  the  body  without  moving  the  feet 
As  to  the  participation  of  women  in  these  dances, 
authorities  do  not  agree. ®^  In  a  sort  of  conversational 
dance,  all  pass  briskly  round  the  room  to  the  sound  of 
music,  praising  in  exclamations  the  building  and  all 
within  it,  while  another  dance  requires  many  to  climb 
upon  the  roof  and  there  continue  their  motions.  Their 
special  or  character  dances  are  many,  and  in  them 
they  show  much  dramatic  talent.  A  curtain  is  stretched 
across  a  comer  of  the  room  to  conceal  the  prepara- 
tions, and  the  actors,  fantastically  dressed,  represent 
personal  combats,  hunting  scenes,  or  the  actions  of 
diiferent  animals.  In  the  seal-dance,  naked  men  jump 
into  the  water  and  then  crawl  out  and  over  the  floors, 
imitating  the  motions  of  the  seal.  Indecent  perform- 
ances are  mentioned  by  some  visitors.  Sometimes  in 
these  dances  men  drop  suddenly  as  if  dead,  and  are  at 

^^  Lord's  NaL,  vol.  i.,  pp.  259-60. 

^  'I  have  never  seen  an  Indian  woman  dance  at  a  feast,  and  believe  it  is 
seldom  if  ever  done.'  Mayne*8  B.  C,  pp.  2C7-9.  The  women  generally  'form 
a  separate  circle,  and  chaunt  and  jump  bv  themselves.'  Orant,  in  Lond,  Gtog. 
Soc,,  Jour.,  voL  xxvii.,  p.  306.  '  As  a  rale,  the  men  and  women  do  not  danoe 
together;  when  the  men  are  dancing  the  women  sing  and  beat  time,'  but 
th^re  is  a  dance  performed  by  both  sexes.  Spro€U*s  Scenes,  pp.  66-7.  'On 
other  occasions  a  male  chief  will  invite  a  party  of  female  guests  to  share  his 
hospitality.'  Mcu^^s  Vane  laL,  p.  431.  'Las  mugeres  l^ylan  desayradisi- 
mamente;  rara  vez  se  prestan  &  esta  diversion. '  SuUl  y  Mexicoana,  Viage,  p.  152. 
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last  revived  by  the  doctors,  who  also  give  dramatic  or 
magic  performances  at  their  houses;  or  they  illuminate 
a  wax  moon  out  on  the  water,  and  make  the  natives 
believe  they  are  communing  with  the  man  in  the 
moon.  To  tell  just  where  amusement  ceases  and 
solemnity  begins  in  these  dances  is  impossible.®^  Birds' 
down  forms  an  important  item  in  the  decoration  at 
daaces,  especially  at  the  reception  of  strangers.  All 
dances,  as  well  as  oth^  ceremonies,  are  accompanied 
by  continual  music,  instrumental  and  vocal.  The  in- 
struments are:  boxes  and  benches  struck  with  sticks; 
a  plank  hollowed  out  on  the  under  side  and  beaten 
with  drum-sticks  about  a  foot  long ;  a  rattle  made  of 
dried  seal-«kin  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  with  pebbles;  a 
whistle  of  deer-bone  about  an  inch  long  with  one 
hole,  which,  like  the  rattle,  can  only  be  used  by  chiefs; 
and  a  bunch  of  mussel-shells,  to  be  shaken  like  casta- 
nets.** Their  songs  are  monotonous  chants,  extending 
over  but  few  notes,  varied  by  occasional  howls  and 
whoops  in  some  of  the  more  spirited  melodies,  pleasant 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  hearer.®^ 
Certain  of  their  feasts  are  given  periodically  by  the 
head  chiefs,  which  distant  tribes  attend,  and  during 
which  take  place  the  distributions  of  property  already 

"*  'La  decencia  obliga  H  pasar  en  silencio  los  bayles  obscenos  de  los  Mis- 
cfadmis  [common  people],  especialmente  el  del  imootente  &  causa  de  la  edad, 
J  el  del  pobre  que  no  ha  podido  casanse.'  StUil  y  ifexicana^  Viage,  pp.  151-2, 
18;  MaefieU  Vane  Isi.,  pp.  43^7;  Sproai's  8cene»,  pp.  65-71;  Maynea  B.  C, 
pp.  266-7;  JewiU's  JVar.,  p.  389;  Cfrant,  in  Lond.  Qtog.  Soe,^  Jour,,  vol.  xxvii., 
p.  306;  ComwalUs' Hew  JSl  Dorado,  JD]^.  99-103. 

■*yeKatf*«  Nor.,  pp.  39,  66,  72-3;  Vancowfer^s  Voy,,  voL  iii,  pp.  307-10; 
Oooi^s  Voy.  to  Pac.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  310-11. 

"^  Their  mnsio  is  mostly  crave  and  Berions,  and  in  exact  concert,  when 
rang  by  great  numbera.  '  Variations  numeroos  and  expressive,  and  the  ca- 
dence or  melody  powerfolly  soothing.'  Cook's  Voy.  to  Pac,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  310- 
11,  283w  Dislike  Eoropean  music.  Sudl  y  Mexicaaa,  Viage,  pp.  151-2.  '  Their 
tones  are  generalljr  soft^  and  plaintive,  and  though  not  possessinff  ^reat  va- 
riety, are  not  deficieat  in  hannony.'  Jewitt  thmks  the  words  of  the  songs 
may  be  borrowed  from  other  tribes.  JeuriU'a  Nar.,  p.  1%  and  specimen  of  war- 
soog,  p.  166.  .AJrs  oonsist  of  five  or  six  bars,  varying  slightly,  time  being 
beaten  in  the  middle  of  the  bar.  '  Melody  they  have  none,  there  is  nothing 
soft^  pleasina^  or  toaching  in  their  airs;  they  are  not,  however,  without  some 
degree  of  rude  harmony.'  Orotd,  in  Lond.  Cftog.  Soe,,  Jour.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  306. 
'  A  certain  beanty  of  natural  expression  in  many  of  the  native  strains,  if  it 
were  possible  to  relieve  them  from  the  monotony  which  is  their  fault.'  There 
see  oLi  men,  wandering  minstrels,  who  sing  war-songs  and  beg.  'It  is  re- 
markable how  aptly  the  natives  catch  and  imitate  songs  heard  from  settlers 
or  travellers.'  8proa^9  Scenes,  pp.  63-^. 
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mentioned.  Whenever  a  gift  is  offered,  etiquette  re- 
quires the  recipient  to  snatch  it  rudely  &om  the  donor 
with  a  stern  and  surly  look.^ 

Among  the  miscellaneous  customs  noticed  by  the 
different  authorities  already  quoted,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following :  Daily  bathing  in  the  sea  is  practised, 
the  vapor-bath  not  being  used.  Children  are  rolled 
in  the  snow  by  their  mothers  to  make  them  hardy. 
Camps  and  other  property  are  moved  from  place  to 
place  by  piling  them  on  a  plank  platform  built  across 
the  canoes.  Whymper  saw  Indians  near  Bute  Inlet 
carrying  burdens  on  the  back  by  a  strap  across  the 
forehead.  In  a  fight  they  rarely  strike,  but  close  and 
depend  on  pulling  hair  and  scratching;  a  chance  blow 
must  be  made  up  by  a  present.  Invitations  to  eat 
must  not  be  declined,  no  matter  how  often  repeated. 
Out  of  doors  there  is  no  native  gesture  of  salutation, 
but  in  the  houses  a  guest  is  motioned  politely  to  a 
couch ;  guests  are  held  sacred,  and  great  ceremonies 
are  performed  at  the  reception  of  strangers;  all  im- 
portant events  are  announced  by  heralds.  Friends 
sometimes  saunter  along  hand  in  hand.  A  secret 
society,  independent  of  tribe,  family,  or  crest,  is  sup- 
posed by  Sproat  to  exist  among  them,  but  its  purposes 
are  unknown.  In  a  palaver  with  whites  the  orator 
holds  a  long  white  pole  in  his  hand,  which  he  sticks 
occasionally  into  the  ground  by  way  of  emphasis.  An 
animal  chosen  as  a  crest  must  not  be  shot  or  ill-treated 
in  the  presence  of  any  wearing  its  figure ;  boys  recite 
portions  of  their  elders'  speeches  as  declamations; 
names  are  changed  many  times  during  life,  at  the  will 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  tribe. 

In  sorcery,  witchcraft,  prophecy,  dreams,  evil  spirits, 
and  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the  Nootkas  are  firm 
believers,  and  these  beliefs  enable  the  numerous  sor- 
cerers of  different  grades  to  acquire  great  power  in  the 
tribes  by  their  strange  ridiculous  ceremonies.  Most 
of  their  tricks  are  transparent,  being  deceptions  worked 
by  the  aid  of  confederates  to  keep  up  their  power; 

^Macfie's  Vane,  hi,  pp.  430-1;  JewUt*8  Nar,,  p.  39. 
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but,  as  in  all  religions,  the  votary  must  have  some 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  their  incantations.  The  sor- 
cerer, before  giving  a  special  demonstration,  retires 
apart  to  meditate.  After  spending  some  time  alone 
in  the  forests  and  mountains,  fasting  and  lacerating 
the  flesh,  he  appears  suddenly  before  the  tribe,  ema- 
ciated, wild  with  excitement,  clad  in  a  strange  cos- 
tume, grotesquely  painted,  and  wearing  a  hideous  mask. 
The  scenes  that  ensue  are  indescribable,  but  the  aim 
seems  to  be  to  commit  all  the  wild  freaks  that  a 
maniac's  imagination  may  devise,  accompanied  by  the 
most  unearthly  yells  which  can  terrorize  the  heart. 
Live  dogs  and  dead  human  bodies  are  seized  and  torn 
by  their  teeth ;  but  at  least  in  later  times,  they  seem 
not  to  attack  the  Uving,  and  their  performances  are 
somewhat  less  horrible  and  bloody  than  the  wild 
orgies  of  the  northern  tribes.  The  sorcerer  is  thought 
to  have  more  influence  with  bad  spirits  than  with 
good,  and  is  always  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  any 
serious  misfortune.  New  members  of  the  fraternity 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  by  similar  ceremonies. 
Old  women  are  not  without  their  traditional  myste- 
rious powers  in  matters  of  prophecy  and  witchcraft; 
and  all  chiefs  in  times  of  perplexity  practise  fasting 
and  laceration.  Dreams  are  believed  to  be  the  visits 
of  spirits  or  of  the  wandering  soul  of  some  living 
party,  and  the  unfortimate  Nootka  boy  or  girl  whose 
blubber-loaded  stomach  causes  uneasy  dreams  must 
be  properly  hacked,  scorched,  smothered,  and  other- 
wise  tormented   until   the   evil   spirit  is  appeased.®^ 

"  'I  have  seen  the  Boroerera  at  work  a  hundred  tixnea,  but  they  use  so 
many  chamiB  which  appear  to  me  ridiculous — ^they  sing,  howl,  and  gesticu- 
late in  BO  extravagant  a  manner,  and  surround  their  office  with  such  dxead 
and  mystery — that  I  am  quite  unable  to  describe  their  performauces/  pp. 
169-70.  'An  unlucky  dream  will  stop  a  sale,  a  treaty,  a  fishinff,  hunting, 
or  war  exnedition,'  p.  175.  &fMrocU*8  Scenes,  pp.  165-76.  A  chief,  offered  a 
piece  of  tobacco  for  allowing  his  portrait  to  be  made,  said  it  was  a  small  re- 
ward for  risking  his  life.  Kane's  Wand,,  ^.  240.  Shrewd  individuals  impose 
on  their  neighbors  by  pretending  to  receive  a  revelation,  telling  them  wnere 
fish  or  hemes  are  most  abundant.  Description  of  initiatory  ceremonies  of 
the  sorcerers.  Macfie's  Vane.  Isl,  pp.  446,  433-7,  451.  Jcwitt's  Nar.,  pp.  08-9. 
A  brave  prince  goes  to  a  distant  lake,  jumps  from  a  high  rock  into  the  water, 
and  rubs  all  the  skin  off  his  face  with  pieces  of  rough  bark,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  hia  attendants.  Description  of  kinss'  prayers,  and  ceremonies  to 
bring  rain.  Sutil  y  Mexicana,  Viagf,  pp.  145-b,  37.     Candidates  are  thrown 
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Whether  or  not  these  people  were  cannibals  m  a  dis- 
puted question,  but  there  seems  to  be  httle  doubt 
that  slaves  have  been  sacrificed  and  eaten  as  a  part  of 
their  devilish  rites.® 

The  Nootkas  are  generally  a  long-lived  race,  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  failing  of  manhood  undergo 
little  change  in  appearance.  Jewitt  states'that  during 
his  captivity  of  three  years  at  Nootka  Sound,  only 
five  natural  deaths  occurred,  and  the  people  suffered 
scarcely  any  disease  except  the  colic  Sproat  men- 
tions, as  the  commonest  diseases,  bilious  complaints, 
dysentery,  a  consumption  which  almost  always  follows 
syphilis,  fevers,  and  among  the  ^ed,  ophthalmia. 
Accidental  injuries,  as  cuts,  bruises,  sprains,  and 
broken  limbs,  are  treated  with  considerable  success 
by  means  of  simple  salves  or  gums,  cold  water,  pine- 
bark  bandages,  and  wooden  sphnts.  Natural  pains 
and  maladies  are  invariably  ascribed  to  the  absence  or 
other  irregular  conduct  of  the  soul,  or  to  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits,  and  all  treatment  is  directed  to  the  re- 
call of  the  former  and  to  the  appeasing  of  the  latter. 

into  a  state  of  mesmerism  before  their  initiation.  Medieus,  in  Hutddnga*  CaL 
Mag.,  Tol.  T.,  pp.  227-8;  Bcmrttt-Lemujard^a  Trav.,  pp.  51-3;  Ca^fomiaSf  ^oti- 
cias,  pp.  61-55. 

"^l^ey  brought  for  sale  'human  skulls,  and  hands  not  yet  quite  stripped 
of  the  flesh,  which  they  made  our  people  plainly  understand  they  had  eaten; 
and  indeed,  some  of  them  had  evident  marks  that  they  had  been  upon  the 
fire.'  Cook*s  Voy,  to  Pac,  voL  ii,  p.  271.  Slaves  are  occaoonally  sacrificed 
and  feasted  upon.  Meares'  Voy.,  p.  255.  'No  todos  habian  comido  la  came 
humana,  ni  en  todo  tiempo,  sine  solamente  loe  guerreros  mas  animosos  quando 
se  preparaban  para  salir  H  campafia.'  'Pareoe  indudable  que  estos  salvages 
han  sido  antropdfagos.'  SutU  y  Meaaeana,  Viage,  p.  130.  'At  Kootka  Sound, 
and  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Ledyard  witnessed  instances  of  cannibalism. 
In  both  places  he  saw  human  flesh  prepared  for  food.'  Spari^s  Life  q/*  LtA- 
yard,  p. 74;  Cornvjollis*  New  El  Dorado,  pp.  104-6.  'Cannibalism,  although 
unknown  among  the  Lidians  of  the  Columbia,  is  practised  by  the  savages  on 
the  coast  to  the  northward.'  Cox's  Adven,,  voL  i.,  pp.  310-11.  The  eannib^ 
ceremonies  quoted  by  Macfie  and  referred  to  Vancouyer  Island,  probably 
were  intended  for  the  Haidahs  farther  north.  Vane  IsL,  p.  434  A  slavte 
as  late  as  1850  was  drawn  up  and  down  a  pole  by  a  hook  through  the  skin 
and  tendons  of  the  back,  and  afterward  devoured.  Mediens,  in  Hvtehtnga* 
Col.  Mag,,  voL  v.,  p.  223.  'L'anthropophaeie  H  6t6  longtemps  en  usage . . . . et 
peut-toe  y  existe-t-elle  encore. . .  .Le  chef  Maquina. . .  .tnait  un  prisonnier  k 
chaque  lune  nouvelle.  Tons  les  chefs  6taient  invito  h.  cette  horrible  fdte.' 
Mo/ras,  Explor,,  torn.  iL,  p.  345.  'It  is  not  improbable  that  the  suspioiaii 
that  the  Kootkams  are  caimibals  may  be  traced  to  the  practice  of  some  custom 
analogous  to  the  Tzeet-izaiak  of  the  Haeeltzuk.'  Scoufer,  in  Land,  Cfeog.  Soe., 
Jour.,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  223-4.  'The  horrid  practice  of  sacrificing  a  victim  is  not 
annual,  but  only  occurs  either  once  in  tl^ee  years  or  else  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals.' SproaCs  Scenes,  p.  156. 
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Still,  SO  long  as  the  ailment  is  slight,  simple  means 
are  resorted  to,  and  the  patient  is  kmdly  cared  for  by 
the  women;  as  when  headache^  colic^  or  rheumatism 
is  treated  by  the  application  of  hot  or  cold  water,  hot 
ashes,  friction,  or  the  swallowing  of  cold  teas  made 
from  various  roots  and  leaves.  Nearly  every  disease 
has  a  specific  for  its  cure.  Oregon  grape  and  other 
herbs  cure  syphilis;  wasp-nest  powder  is  a  tonic,  and 
blackberries  an  astringent;  hemlock  bark  forms  a 
plaster,  and  dog-wood  bark  is  a  strengthener;  an  in- 
fusion of  young  pine  cones  or  the  inside  scrapings  of 
a  human  skull  prevent  too  rapid  family  increase,  while 
certain  plants  facilitate  abortion.  When  a  sickness 
becomes  serious,  the  sorcerer  or  medicine-man  is  called 
in,  and  incantations  begin,  more  or  less  noisy  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  prospective  fee  and  the  num- 
ber of  relatives  and  friends  who  join  in  the  uproar.  A 
very  poor  wretch  is  permitted  to  die  in  comparative 
quiet.  In  difficult  cases,  the  doctor,  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  state  of  excitement,  claims  to  see  and  hear 
the  soul,  and  to  judge  of  the  patient's  prospects  by  its 
position  and  movements.  The  sick  man  shows  little 
fortitude,  and  abandons  himself  helplessly  to  the  doc- 
tor s  ridiculous  measures.  Failing  in  a  cure,  the  phy- 
ol'lan  gets  no  pay,  but  if  successful,  does  not  fail  to 
make  a  large  demand.  Both  the  old  and  the  help- 
lessly sick  are  frequently  abandoned  by  the  Ahts  to 
die  without  aid  in  the  forest.^ 

After  death,  the  Nootka's  body  is  promptly  put 
awaj^ ;  a  slave's  body  is  unceremoniously  thrown  into 

"  '  RheamatiBm  and  paralvBis  are  rare  maladies. '  Syphilis  is  probably  in- 
digenona.  Amputation,  I>lood-letting,  and  metallic  medicine  not  employed. 
Medicines  to  produce  love  are  numerous.  *  Young  and  old  of  both  sexes  are 
ezpooed  when  afflicted  with  lingering  disease.*  SprocU's  Scenes,  pp.  251-7,  28Li, 
21^14.  '  Headache  is  cured  by  striking  the  part  affected  witli  small  branches 
of  the  Bpmce-tree.'  Doctors  are  generally  chosen  from  men  who  have  thein- 
selvea  suffered  serious  maladies.  Macjles  Vane,  I«L,  pp.  438-40.  *  Their 
cure  for  rheumatism  or  similiar  pains ....  is  by  cutting  or  scarifying  the  part 
affected.'  JewiU's  Nar.^  p.  142.  They  are  sea-sick  on  £uro})ean  vessels. 
Pooie's  Q,  Char,  hi.,  p.  81.  Description  of  ceremonies.  S warty  in  ilatjne's  B.  C, 
pp.  261-3,  904.  'llie  patient  is  put  to  bed,  and  for  the  most  part  starved, 
lest  the  food  should  be  consumed  by  his  internal  enemy.'  ' 'ilie  warm  and 
steam  bath  is  very  frequently  employed.*  Mcdicua,  in  Hutdiin'js'  CaL  Marf., 
voL  v.,  pp.  226-8. 
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the  water;  that  of  a  freeman  is  placed  in  a  crouching 
posture,  their  favorite  one  during  life,  in  a  deep 
wooden  box,  or  in  a  canoe,  and  suspended  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  deposited  on  the  ground  with  a  cov- 
ering of  sticks  and  stones,  or  more  rarely,  buried. 
Common  people  are  usually  left  on  the  surface ;  the  no- 
bility are  suspended  from  trees  at  heights  differing,  as 
some  authorities  say,  according  to  rank.  The  practice 
of  burning  the  dead  seems  also  to  have  been  followed 
in  some  parts  of  this  region.  Each  tribe  has  a  buiying- 
ground  chosen  on  some  hillside  or  small  island,  w  ith 
chiefs,  blankets,  skins,  and  other  property  in  large 
amounts  are  buried,  hung  up  about  the  grave,  or 
burned  during  the  funeral  ceremonies,  which  are  not 
complicated  except  for  the  highest  officials.  The  cof- 
fins are  often  ornamented  with  carvings  or  paintings  of 
the  deceased  man's  crest,  or  with  rows  of  shells. 
When  a  death  occurs,  the  women  of  the  tribe  make  a 
general  howl,  and  keep  it  up  at  intervals  for  many 
days  or  months ;  the  men,  after  a  little  speech-mak- 
ing, keep  silent.  The  family  and  friends,  with  black- 
ened faces  and  hair  cut  short,  follow  the  body  to  its 
last  resting-place  with  music  and  other  manifestations 
of  sorrow,  generally  terminating  in  a  feast.  There  is 
great  reluctance  to  explain  their  funeral  usages  to 
strangers ;  death  being  regarded  by  this  people  with 
jg;reat  superstition  and  dread,  not  from  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  dead,  but  from  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  departed  spirits  to  do  much  harm  to  the  living.^ 

'^  The  custom  of  burning  or  buryinff  property  is  wholly  confined  to  chiefs. 
'  Night  is  their  time  for  interring  the  dead.  Buffoon  tricks,  with  a  feast  and 
(lance,  formed  part  of  the  ceremony.  JnmtCs  Nar,,  pp.  105,  111-12,  136.  At 
Vol  Jes  Island,  *  we  saw  two  sepulchres  built  with  plank  about  five  feet  in 
height,  seven  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  These  boards  were  curioasly 
perforated  at  the  ends  and  sides,  and  the  tops  covered  with  loose  pieces  of 
plunk;*  enclosed  evidently  the  relics  of  many  different  bodies.  Vancouver's 
Voy.y  voL  i.,  pp.  338-9.  'The  coffin  is  usually  an  old  canoe,  lashed  round 
and  round,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy-case.*  Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  170. 
'  There  is  generally  some  grotesque  figure  painted  on  the  outside  of  the  box, 
or  roughly  sculptured  out  of  wood  and  placed  by  the  side  of  it.  For  some 
days  after  death  the  relatives  bum  salmon  or  venison  before  the  tomb.' 
'They  will  never  mention  the  name  of  a  dead  man.'  Orant,  in  Land.  Om. 
Soc.f  Jour,,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  301-3.  *  As  a  nde,  the  Indians  bum  their  dead, 
and  then  bury  the  ashes.  'It  was  at  one  time  not  uncommon  for  Indians  to 
desert  forever  a  lodge  in  which  one  of  their  family  had  died.'  Mayne*s  B.  C, 
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The  Nootka  character  presents  all  the  inconsisten- 
cies observable  among  other  American  aborigines, 
since  there  is  hardly  a  good  or  bad  trait  that  has  not 
by  some  observer  been  ascribed  to  them.  Their  idio- 
syncrasies as  a  race  are  perhaps  best  given  by  Sproat 
as  "want  of  observation,  a  great  deficiency  of  fore- 
sight, extreme  fickleness  in  their  passions  ana  purposes, 
habitual  suspicion,  and  a  love  of  power  and  display; 
added  to  which  may  be  noticed  their  ingratitude  and 
revengeful  disposition,  their  readiness  of  war,  and  re- 
volting indifference  to  human  suffering/'  These  quali- 
ties, judged  by  civilized  standards  censurable,  to  the 
Xootka  are  praiseworthy,  while  contrary  qualities  are 
to  be  avoided.  By  a  strict  application,  therefore,  of 
*put  yourself  in  his  place'  principles,  to  which  most 
'good  Indians'  owe  their  reputation,  Nootka  character 
must  not  be  too  harshly  condemned.  They  are  not, 
so  far  as  physical  actions  are  concerned,  a  remarkably 
lazy  people,  but  their  minds,  although  intelligent 
when  aroused,  are  averse  to  effort  and  quickly  fa- 
tigued; nor  can  they  comprehend  the  advantage  of 
continued  efforts  for  any  future  good  which  is  at  all 
remote.  What  little  foresight  they  have  has  much 
in  common  with  the  instinct  of  beasts.  Ordinarily, 
they  are  quiet  and  well  behaved,  especially  the  higher 
classes,  but  when  once  roused  to  anger,  they  rage, 
bite,  spit,  and  kick  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
self-possession.  A  serious  offence  against  an  individual, 
although  nominally  pardoned  in  consideration  of  pres- 
ents, can  really  never  be  completely  atoned  for  except 
by  blood;  hence  private,  family,  and  tribal  feuds  con- 
tinue from  generation  to  generation.  Women  are 
not  immodest,  but  the  men  have  no  chame.  Stealing 
is  recognized  as  a  fault,  and  the  practice  as  between 

pp.  271-2,  with  cat  of  jgraTes.  For  thirty  days  after  the  funeral,  dirges  are 
chanted  at  snnriae  andsonBet.  Macfie^s  Vane,  IsL,  pp.  447-8.  Children  fre- 
OTtently,  bat  erown  persons  never,  were  found  hanging  in  trees.  Meares" 
Vcy ,  p.  268;  Sproai*s  Scenes,  pp.  258-63.  The  bodies  of  chiefs  are  hunff  in 
trees  on  hiflh  mountains,  while  those  of  the  commons  are  buried,  that  their 
souls  may  nave  a  shorter  journey  to  their  residence  in  a  future  lire.  Sutil  y 
Mexieana,  Vtagt^  pp.  139-40.  'Hie  Indians  never  inter  their  dead,'  and 
rarely  boin  them.  BarreU'LemiaTd^*  Trav,,  p.  51. 
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members  of  the  same  tribe  is  rare,  but  skilful  pilfer- 
ing from  strangers,  if  not  officially  sanctioned,  is 
extensively  earned  on  and  much  admired;  still  any 
property  confided  in  trust  to  a  Nootka  is  said  to  be 
faithfully  returned.  To  his  wife  he  is  kind  and  just; 
to  his  children,  affectionate.  Efforts  for  their  conver- 
sion to  foreign  religions  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  unsuccessfuL 

The  Sound  Indians,  by  which  term  I  find  it  conve- 
nient to  designate  the  nations  about  Puget  Sound, 
constitute  the  third  family  of  the  Columbian  group. 
In  this  division  I  include  all  the  natives  of  that  part 
of  the  territory  of  Washington  lying  west  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  except  a  strip  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  miles  wide  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia. The  north-eastern  section  of  this  territory,  in- 
cluding the  San  Juan  group,  Whidbey  Island,  and  the 
region  tributary  to  Bellingham  Bay,  is  the  home  of 
the  NooTcsaky  Lammiy   Samish,  and   SJcagit  nations, 

"  *  As  light-fingered  as  any  of  the  Sandwich  Islanden.  *  *  Of  a  quiet,  phles- 
matic,  and  inactive  dis^ition.'    'A  docile,  courteoas,  ^ood-natured  people 

but  quick  in  resenting  what  they  look  upon  as  an  injury;  and  like  most 

other  passionate  people,  as  soon  forgetting  itl'  Not  curious;  indolent;  gen- 
erally fair  in  trade,  and  would  steal  onl^  such  articles  as  they  wanted  for 
some  purpose.*  Cocic*s  Voy,  to  Pac,,  voL  ii,  pp.  272,  306-12,  etc.  'Exceed- 
ingly hospitable  in  their  own  homes, ....lack  neither  courage  nor  intelli- 
gence.' PembertorCa  Vane.  IsL,  p.  131.  The  Kla-iz-zarts  'appear  to  l>e  more 
civilized  than  any  of  the  others.*  The  Cayuquets  are  thought  to  be  deilcient 
in  courage;  and  the  Kla-os-<^uates  'are  a  fierce,  bold,  and  enterprising  people,' 
Jcwitt's  Aar.,  pp.  75-7.  *  Civil  and  inoffensive '  at  Horse  Sotmd.  Vancouver's 
Voy.y  vol.  i.,  p.  307.  'Their  moral  deformities  are  as  great  as  their  physical 
ones.'  DomenecJis  DeaeriSf  voL  L,  p.  88.  The  Nittinahts  given  to  aggressive 
war,  and  consequently  'bear  a  bod  reputation.'  Whymper's  Alaska,  pw  74. 
Not  brave,  and  a  slight  repulse  daunts  them.  'Sincere  in  his  friendship, 
kind  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  devotedly  loyal  to  his  own  tribe,'  p.  51. 
'In  sickness  and  approaching  death,  the  savage  always  becomes  melancholy,* 
p.  162.  Sproai's  Scenes,  pp.  30,  3C,  52,  91, 119-24, 15(M56, 187, 216.  '  Comux 
and  Yucletah  fellows  very  savage  and  uncivilized  dogs,'  and  the  Nootkas  not 
to  be  trusted.  'Cruel,  bloodthirsty,  treacherous,  and  cowardly.'  Chrant,  in 
Lond.  Oeog,  Soe.,  Jour.,  voL  xxvii.,  pp.  294, 206,  298,  305, 307;  Mayne'a  B.  C, 
p.  246;  Macfie's  Vane  hi,  pp.  ICO,  4.;0-l,  472, 477, 484;  Pool^s  Q.  Char.  IsL, 
pp.  294-6.  The  Spaniards  gave  the  Nootkas  a  much  better  character  than 
voyagers  of  other  nations.  Sutlly  Mexicana,  Viage,  pp.  25, 31-2, 57-9,  63,  99, 
107,  133,  149-61,  154-6;  Forbes*^  Vane.  IsL,  p.  25;  Rattray's  Vane  IsL,  pp. 
172-3.  The  Ucnltas  '  are  a  band  of  lawless  pirates  and  robbers,  levying 
bLack-mail  on  all  the  surrounding  tribes.*  Barrett-LennarcTs  Trav.,  p.  43. 
'Bold  and  ferocious,  sly  and  reserved,  not  easily  provoked  but  revengeful* 
Spark's  Life  of  Ledyard,  p.  72.  The  Teets  have  'all  the  vices  of  the  coast 
tribes '  with  'none  of  the  redeeming  qualities  of  the  interior  nations.'  Ander- 
son, in  HiaL  Mag.,  voL  vii.,  p.  78. 
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whoae  neighbors  and  constant  harassers  on  the  north 
are  the  fierce  Kwantlums  and  Cowichins  of  the 
Nootka  family  about  the  mouth  of  the  Eraser.  The 
central  section,  comprising  the  shores  and  islands  of 
Admiralty  Inlet,  Hood  Canal,  and  Puget  Sound 
proper,  is  occupied  by  numerous  tribes  with  variously 
spelled  names,  mostly  terminating  in  mishy  which 
names,  with  all  their  orthographic  diversity,  have 
been  given  generally  to  the  streams  on  whose  banks 
the  different  nations  dwelt.  All  these  tribes  may  be 
termed  the  Nisqually  nation,  taking  the  name  from 
the  most  numerous  and  best  known  of  the  tribes 
located  about  the  head  of  the  sound.  The  Clallams 
inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  between 
the  sound  and  the  Pacific,  the  western  extremity 
of  the  ?ame  peninsula,  terminating  at  Cape  Flattery, 
is  occupied  by  the  Classeis  or  Makahs;  while  the 
Chehalis  and  Cowlitz  nations  are  found  on  the  Che- 
halis  River,  Gray  Harbor,  and  the  upper  Cowlitz. 
Excepting  a  few  bands  on  the  head-waters  of  streams 
that  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Baker,  the  Sound 
family  belongs  to  the  coast  fish-eating  tribes  rather 
than  to  the  hunters  of  the  interior.  Indeed,  this 
family  has  so  few  marked  peculiarities,  possessing 
apparently  no  trait  or  custom  not  found  as  well  among 
the  Nootkas  or  Chinooks,  that  it  may  be  described 
in  comparatively  few  words.  When  first  known  to 
Europeans  they  seem  to  have  been  far  less  numerous 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  extraordinary 
fertility  and  climatic  advantages  of  their  country;  and 
since  they  have  been  in  contact  with  the  whites,  their 
numbers  have  been  reduced — chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  small-pox  and  ague — even  more  rapidly 
than  the  nations  farther  to  the  north-west.*^ 

**  Those  who  came  within  our  notice  bo  nearly  resembled  the  people  of 
Nootka,  that  the  best  delineation  I  can  offer  is  a  reference  to  the  description 
of  those  people '  (by  Cook),  p.  252.  At  Cape  Flattery  they  closely  resembled 
those  of  K'ootka  and  spoke  uie  same  lanffnage,  p.  218.  At  Gray  Harbor  they 
seemed  to  vary  in  little  or  no  respect  '  &om  those  on  the  sound,  and  under- 
stood the  Nootka  tongue, '  p.  83.  '  The  chaiucter  and  appearance  of  their  sev- 
'eral  tribes  here  did  not  seem  to  differ  in  any  material  respect  &om  each  other, ' 
p.  288.  Evidence  that  the  country  was  once  much  more  thickly  peopled,  p. 
Vol.  L    14 
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These  natives  of  Washington  are  short  and  thick- 
set, with  strong  limbs,  but  bow-legged;  they  have 
broad  faces,  eyes  fine  but  wide  apart;  noses  prominent, 
both  of  Roman  and  aquiline  type ;  color,  a  light  copper, 
perhaps  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  the  Nootkas,  but 
capable  of  transmitting  a  flush ;  the  hair  usually  black 
and  almost  universally  worn  long.^ 

254.  Vancouver's  Voy.,  voL  i,  pp.  218,  252,  254,  288;  vol.  iL,  p.  83.  The 
Chchalis  come  down  as  far  as  SnoalT^irater  Bav.  A  band  of  KUkatats  (Sa- 
haptins)  is  spoken  of  near  the  head  of  the  Cowlitz.  '  The  Makahs  resemble 
the  northwestern  Indians  far  more  than  their  neighbors.'  The  Lnmml  are 
a  branch  of  the  Qallams.  Bepe.  Ind,  Aff.,   1854,  pp.  248-4.  The  Lummi 

*  traditions  lead  them  to  believe  that  they  are  descendants  of  a  better  race 
than  common  savages.'  The  Semianmas  'are  intermarried  with  the  north 
band  of  the  Lummis,  and  Cowegans,  and  Quantlums.'  The  Nenk-wera  and 
Siamanas  are  called  Stick  Indians,  and  in  1852  had  never  seen  a  white.  '  The 
Nenk-sacks  (Mountain  Men)  trace  from  the  salt-water  Indians,'  and  'are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  others.'  'The  Loomis  appear  to  be  more  of  &  waA- 
dcring  class  than  the  others  about  Bellingham  Bay.'  Id,,  1857,  pp.  327-9. 

*  They  can  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  salt- water  and  iiie  Stick  Indians.' 
Jd.f  1857,  p.  224.  Of  the  Nisquallies  '  some  live  in  the  plains,  and  others  on 
the  banks  of  the  sound.'  The  Classets  have  been  less  affected  than  the 
Chinooks  by  fever  and  ague.  Dunn*8  Oregon,  pp.  231-5.  The  Clallams  speak 
a  kindred  language  to  that  of  the  Ahts.  Sproat's  Scenes,  p.  270.  '  £1  gobier* 
no  de  estos  naturales  de  la  entrada  y  canales  de  Fuca,  la  disposicion  interior 
de  las  habitaciones  las  manufacturas  y  vestidos  que  usan  son  mnyporecidos 
&  los  de  los  habitantes  de  Nutka.'  StOil y  Mexicand,  Vioge,  p.  111.  Tne  Soond 
Indians  live  in  great  dread  of  the  northern  tribes.  Wilkes*  Nar.,  in  U.  S. 
L'x.  Ex,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  513.  The  Makahs  deem  themselves  much  superior  to 
the  tribes  of  tlie  interior,  because  they  go  out  on  the  ocean.  Scammony  in 
Overland  Monthly,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  5?77-8.  The  Nooksaks  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Lummi,  and  some  suppose  them  to  have  come  from  the  ClaUam 
country.  Cokman,  in  Harper's  May.,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  790;  Stevens,  in  Pac  H, 
R,  lirpL,  vol.  i.,  p.  428. 

*^At  Port  Discovery  they  'seemed  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.' 

*  Their  cheek-boues  were  high. '  '  The  oblique  eye  of  the  Chinese  was  not 
uncommon.'  '  Their  countenances  wore  aJi  expression  of  wildness,  and  they 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  a  melancholy  cast  of  features.'  Some  of 
the  women  would  with  difficiUty  be  distingtlished  in  color  from  those  of  Euro- 
pean race.  The  Classet  women  'were  mu<:h  better  looking  than  those  of 
other  tribes.'  Portrait  of  a  Tatouche  chief.  Wilkes*  Nar.,  in  U,  S,  Ex.  Ex., 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  317-18,  320,  517-18.  '  All  arebow'-legged.'  'All  of  a  sad-colored, 
Caravag^o  brown. '  'All  have  coarse,  black  .hair,  and  are  beardless.'  Win- 
iltrop's  Canoe  and  Saddle^  p.  32.  'Tail  and  s^^ut.'  Maurclle*8  Jour.,  p.  28. 
Sproat  mention  s  a  Clallam  slave  who  '  could  se6  in  the  dark  like  a  raccoon. ' 
SceneSfja.  52.     The  Classet  'cast  of  countenance  is  very  different  from  that 

of  the  Nootkians their  complexion  is  also  m-uch  fairer  and  their  stature 

shorter.'  JeioitCs  Nar.,  p.  75.  ±he  Nisqually  Indians  'are  of  very  large 
stature;  indeed,  the  largest  I  have  met  with  on  the  continent.  The  women 
are  particularly  large  and  stout.'  Kane's  Wand.,  )?p.  207,  228,  234.  The  Nis- 
quallies are  by  no  means  a  large  race,  being  from*,  five  feet  five  inches  to  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  height,  snd  weighing  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  A  nderson,  m  Lord's  P^at. ,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  227.  '  De  roe- 
tro  hermoso  y  de  gallarda  figura. '  Navarrete,  in  Sutd  y  Mexicanet,  Viage,  p.  xciv. 
The  Queniults,  'the  finest-looking  Indians  I  haci  ever  seen.'  SvxifCs  N,  W. 
Coast,  pp.  78-9.  Neuksacks  stronger  and  more  athletic  than  other  tribes. 
Many  of  the  Lummi  'very  fair  and  nave  light  hair.'  Jfept,  Ind»  Aff.,  1867,  p. 
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All  the  tribes  flatten  the  head  more  or  less,  but 
none  cany  the  practice  to  such  an  extent  as  their 
neighbors  on  the  south,  unless  it  be  the  Cowlitz  na- 
tion, which  might  indeed  as  correctly  be  classed  with 
the  Chinooks.  By  most  of  the  Sound  natives,  tattoo- 
ing is  not  practised,  and  they  seem  somewhat  less 
addicted  to  a  constant  use  of  paint  than  the  Nootkas; 
yet  on  festive  occasions  a  plentiful  and  hideous  appli- 
cation is  made  of  charcoal  or  colored  earth  pulverized 
in  grease,  and  the  women  appreciate  the  charms  im- 
parted to  the  face  by  the  use  of  vermilion  clay.  The 
nose,  particularly  at  Cape  Flattery;  is  the  grand  centre 
of  facial  ornamentation.  Perforating  is  extravagantly 
practised,  and  pendant  trinkets  of  every  form  and 
substance  are  worn,  those  of  bone  or  shell  preferred, 
and  if  we  may  credit  Wilkes,  by  some  of  the  women 
these  ornaments  are  actually  kept  clean. 

The  native  garment,  when  the  weather  makes 
nakedness  uncomfortable,  is  a  blanket  of  dog's  hair, 
sometimes  mixed  with  birds'  down  and  bark-fibre, 
thrown  about  the  shoulders.  Some  few  fasten  this 
about  the  neck  with  a  wooden  pin.  The  women  are 
more  careful  in  covering  the  person  with  the  blanket 
than  are  the  men,  and  generally  wear  under  it  a  bark 
apron  hanging  from  the  waist  ia  front.  A  cone- 
shaped,  water-proof  hat,  woven  from  colored  grasses, 
is  sometimes  worn  on  the  head.^ 

328;  Piekering^s  Hacea,  in  U.  S,  Ex,  Ex,,  vol.  ix.,  p.  23;  MorUma  Crania,  p. 
2 15,  with  plate  of  Cowlitz  skull ;  Cornwa Ills'  New  El  Baradoj  p.  97 ;  Vancouver's 
Voy.,  voL  L,  p.  252;  Murpky  and  Earned,  Puget  Sound  Dtrt/dbofry,  pp.  64r-71; 
dark's  Lights  afid  Shadows,  p^.  214-15,  224-6. 

** '  Leas  bedaubed  with  paint  and  less  filthy '  than  the  Nootkas.  At  Port 
Discovery' they  wore  ornaments,  though  none  were  observed  in  their  noses.* 
At  Cape  Flattery  the  nose-ornament  was  straight,  instead  of  crescent-shaped, 
as  among  the  Nootkas.  Vancouver  supposed  their  garments  to  be  composed 
of  doc  8  hair  mixed  with  the  wool  of  some  wild  animal,  which  he  did  not 
see.  Vancouver''s  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  218,  230,  266.  At  Port  Discovery  some 
had  smaU  brass  bells  hung  in  the  rim  of  the  ears,  p.  318.  Some  of  the  Ska- 
gits  were  tattooed  with  lines  on  the  arms  and  face,  and  fond  of  brass  rings, 
pp.  511-12.  The  Classets  *wore  small  pieces  of  an  iridescent  mussel-shell, 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  their  nose,  which  was  in  some  of  the  size  of  a 
ten-cent  piece  and  triiuiffular  in  shape.  It  is  generally  kept  in  motion  by 
their  breathing,'  p.  617.  Wtlkes"  Nar.,  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  317-20, 
Z34,  404,  444, 511-12,  517-18.  The  conical  hats  and  stout  bodies  *  brought  to 
mind  representations  of  Siberian  tribes.'  Pickering's  Races,  in  Idem,  vol.  ix., 
p.  23.     The  Clallams  'wear  no  clothing  in  summer.'    Faces  daubed  with  red 
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Temporary  hunting-huts  in  summer  are  merely 
cross-sticks  covered  with  coarse  mats  made  by  laying 
bulrushes  side  by  side,  and  knotting  them  at  intervals 
with  cord  or  grass.  The  poorer  individuals  or  tribes 
dwell  permanently  in  similar  huts,  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  slabs;  while  the  rich  and  powerful 
build  substantial  houses,  of  planks  split  from  trees  by 
means  of  bone  wedges,  much  like  ttie  Nootka  dwell- 
ings in  plan,  and  nearly  as  large.  These  houses 
sometimes  measure  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  are  divided  into  rooms  or  pens,  each  house  ac- 
commodating many  families.  There  are  several  fire- 
places in  each  dwelling ;  raised  benches  extend  round 
the  sides,  and  the  walls  are  often  lined  with  matting.®^ 

In  springtime  they  abandon  their  regular  dwellings 

and  white  mud.  niustration  of  head  flattening.  Kant^s  Wand,  pp.  180,  207, 
210-11,  224;  SeemanrCs  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  i.,  pp.  108-9;  Jiosd,  Souvenirs,  p. 
299;  Dunnes  Oreffon,  pp.  232-3;  San  Franchco  Bulktin,  May  24,  1859;  Ind.  Aff, 
RepL,  1854,  p.  243;  Id,,  1857,  p.  329;  Stevens,  in  Pac  R.  B.  BepL,vol.  i,,  p. 
4o0.  Above  Gray  Harbor  they  were  dressed  with  red  deer-skins.  NavarreU^ 
in  ^1^*7  y  Mexicana,  Viage,  p.  xciv. ;  C<yimwaUis*  Xeiv  El  Dorado,  p.  97;  Win- 
ihrop's  Canoe  and  Saddle,  p.  32-3;  Murphy  and  Harned,  in  Pttget  Sd,  DirecLi 
pp.  6^71. 

*^The  Skagit  tribe  beins  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  north,  oombine 
dwellings  and  fort,  and  build  themselves  'enclosures,  four  hundred  feet  long, 
and  capable  of  containing  many^  families,  which  are  constructed  of  pickets 
made  of  thick  planks,  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  pickets  are  firmly  fixed 
into  the  ground,  the  spaces  between  them  being  only  sufficient  to  point  a 

musket  through The  interior  of  the  enclosure  is  divided  into  lodges,'  p. 

511.  At  Port  Discovery  the  lodges  were  *  no  more  than  a  few  rudely  cut 
slabs,  covered  in  part  by  coarse  mats,'  p.  319.  Wilkes *Nar.,  in  (T.  S,  Ex,  J£r,, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  319-20,  511,  517.  The  Clallams-  also  have  a  fort  of  pickets  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  roofed  over  and  divided  into  compartments 
for  families.  '  Tliere  were  about  two  hundred  of  the  tribe  in  the  lort  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival.'  '  The  lodges  are  built  of  cedar  like  the  Chinook  lodges, 
but  much  larger,  some  of  them  being  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long.'  Kane*s 
Wand,,  pp.  210,  219, 227-9.  '  Their  houses  are  of  considerable  size,  often  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  strongly  built.'  Bml,  Ind,  Aff.,  1854,  pp. 
242-3.  '  The  planks  forming  the  roof  run  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
being  guttered  to  carry  o£f  the  water,  and  sloping  sliffhuy  to  one  end. '  Ste- 
vens, in  Pac.  R.  R.  i?ep<.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  429-30.  Well-built  lodges  of  timber  and 
plank  on  Whidbey  Island.  Thornton's  Ogn.  and  CaL,  voL  L,  p.  300.  At  New 
Ihmgeness,  *  composed  of  nothing  more  than  a  few  mats  thrown  over  croea- 
sticlu;'  and  on  Fuget  Sound  '  constructed  something  after  the  fashion  of  a 
soldier's  tent,  by  two  cross-sticks  about  five  feet  high,  connected  at  each 
end  by  a  ridge-pole  from  one  to  the  other,  over  some  of  which  was  thiown  a 
coarse  kind  of  mat;  over  others  a  few  loose  branches  of  trees,  shrubs,  or 
grass.'  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  225,  262.  TheQueniults  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  whitewash  the  interior  of  tiieir  lodges  with  pipe-clay,  and  then 
paint  figures  of  fishes  and  animals  in  red  and  black  on  tne  wlute  surface. 
See  description  and  'cuts  of  exterior  and  interior  of  Indian  lodge  in  Svxm's 
2f.  W.  Coast,  pp.  266-7,  330,  338;  Crane's  Top,  Mem,,  p.  65;  Comwattis'  New 
El  Dorado,  p.  %;  Clark's  Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  225. 
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and  resort  in  small  companies  to  the  various  sources 
of  food-supply.  Fish  is  their  chief  dependence,  though 
game  is  taken  in  much  larger  quantities  than  by  the 
Nootkas ;  some  of  the  more  inland  Sound  tribes  sub- 
sisting almost  entirely  by  the  chase  and  by  root-dig- 
ging. Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  fish  which  support 
the  northern  tribes  are  also  abundant  here,  and  are 
taken  substantially  by  the  same  methods,  namely,  by 
the  net,  hook,  spear,  and  rake;  but  fisheries  seem  to 
be  carried  on  somewhat  less  systematically,  and  I  find 
no  account  of  the  extensive  and  complicated  embank- 
ments and  traps  mentioned  by  travellers  in  British 
Columbia.  To  the  salmon,  sturgeon,  herring,  rock- 
cod,  and  candle-fish,  abundant  in  the  inlets  of  the 
sound,  the  Classets,  by  venturing  out  to  sea,  add  a 
supply  of  whale  blubber  and  otter  meat,  obtained 
with  spears,  lines,  and  floats.  At  certain  points  on 
the  shore,  tall  poles  are  erected,  across  which  nets  are 
spread ;  and  against  these  nets  large  numbers  of  wild 
fowl,  dazzled  by  torch-lights  at  night,  dash  themselves 
and  fall  stunned  to  the  ground,  where  the  natives 
stand  ready  to  gather  in  the  feathery  harvest.  Van- 
couver noticed  many  of  these  poles  in  difierent  locali- 
ties, but  could  not  divine  their  use.  Deer  and  elk 
in  the  forests  are  also  hunted  by  night,  and  brought 
within  arrow-shot  by  the  spell  of  torches.  For  pres- 
ervation, fish  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  dried  and  smoked 
by  the  domestic  hearth,  and  sometimes  pounded  fine, 
as  are  roots  of  various  kinds;  clams  are  dried  on 
strings  and  hung  up  in  the  houses,  or  occasionally  worn 
round  the  neck,  ministering  to  the  native  love  of  or- 
nament until  the  stronger  instinct  of  hunger  impairs 
the  beauty  of  the  necklace.  In  the  better  class  of 
houses,  supplies  are  neatly  stored  in  baskets  at  the 
sides.  The  people  are  extremely  improvident,  and 
notwithstanding  their  abundant  natural  supplies  in 
ocean,  stream,  and  forest,  are  often  in  great  want. 
Boiling  in  wooden  vessels  by  means  of  hot  stones  is 
the  ordinary  method  of  cooking.  A  visitor  to  the 
Nooksaks  thus  describes  their   method  of  steaming 
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elk  meat:  "They  first  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  then 
build  a  wood  fire,  placing  stones  on  the  top  of  it.  As 
it  bums,  the  stones  become  hot  and  fall  down.  Moss 
and  leaves  are  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hot  stones, 
the  meat  on  these,  and  another  layer  of  moss  and  leaves 
laid  over  it.  Water  is  poured  on,  which  is  speedily 
converted  into  steam.  This  is  retained  by  mats  care- 
fully placed  over  the  heap.  When  left  in  this  way 
for  a  night,  the  meat  is  found  tender,  and  well  cooked 
in  the  morning."  Fowls  were  cooked  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  Queniults.®* 

"The  NootBaks,  'like  all  inland  tribes,  they  snbsiBt  principiilly  by  the 
chase.*  Coleman,  in  JIarper*8  Mag.,  voL  xxxix.,  pp.  795,  799,  816;  Ind.  Af. 
Sept.,  1857,  p.  328.  Sturgeon  abound  weighing  406  to  600  pounds,  and  are 
taken  by  the  Clallams  by  means  of  a  spear  wi&  a  handle  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  lone,  while  lying  on  the  bottomof  the  river  in  spawning-time.  Fish-hoou 
are  made  of  cedar  root  with  bone  barbs.  Their  only  vegetables  are  the 
camas,  wappatoo,  and  fern  roots.  Kane's  Wand,,  pp.  213-14,  230-4,  289.  At 
Paget  Sound,  'men,  women,  and  children,  were  Dnsily  engaged  like  swine, 
rooting  up  this  beautiful  verdant  meadow  inquest  of  a  species  of  wild  onion, 
and  two  other  roots,  which,  in  appearance  and  taste,  fireatlv  resembled  the 
saranne.'  Vancouver's  Voy,,  vol.  i.,  pp.  225,  234,  262.  In  fishing  for  salmon 
at  Port  Discovery,  '  they  have  two  nets,  the  drawing  and  casting  net,  made 
of  a  silky  grass,*  ' or  of  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  trees,  or  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  white  cedar.'  Nioolay*s  Ogn.  Ter.,  p.  147.  'The  line  is  made  either  of 
kelp  or  the  fibre  of  the  cypress,  and  to  it  is  attached  an  inflated  bladder. ' 
Seemann's  Voy,  Herald,  voL  i.,  p.  109.  At  Port  Townsend,  'leurs  provis- 
ions, oonsistaient  en  poisson  s^n^  an  soleil  on  boucan^;. . .  .tout  rempli  de 
sable.'  Hossi,  Souvetiirs,  pp.  182-3,  299.  The  Clallams  'live  by  fishing  and 
hunting  around  their  homes,  and  never  pursue  the  whale  and  seal  as  do  the 
sea-ooMt  tribes.'  Scammon,  in  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  viL,  p.  278.  The  Uth- 
lecan  or  candle-fish  is  used  on  Fuca  Strait  for  wood  as  well  as  candles.  Ikmt- 
enedi*s  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  241.    Lamprey  eels  are  dried  for  food  and  light  by 

the  NisquaUies  and  Chehalis.     '  Cammass  root, stored  in  baskets.     It  is  a 

kind  of  sweet  squills,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  onion.  It  is  extremely 
abundant  on  the  ooen  prairies,  and  particularly  on  those  which  are  over- 
flowed by  the  small  streams.'  Cut  ot  salmon  fishery,  p.  335.  'Hooks  are 
made  in  an  ingenious  maimer  of  the  yew-tree.'  'They  are  chiefly  employed 
in  trailing  for  fish.'  Out  of  hooks,  pp.  441  5.  The  Classets  make  a  cut  in 
the  nose  when  a  whale  is  taken.  Each  seal-skin  float  has  a  different  patteni 
painted  on  it,  p.  517.  Wilkes*  J^ar.,  in  (T.  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  iv.,  pp.  318-19, 
335,  444-5,  517-18.  The  Chehalis  live  chiefly  on  salmon.  Id.,  voL  v.,  p.  140. 
According  to  Swan,  the  Puget  Sound  Indians  sometimes  wander  as  far  as 
Shoalwater  Bay,  in  Chinook  territory,  in  the  spring.  The  Queniult  Indians 
are  fond  of  large  barnacles,  not  eat^  by  the  Chinooks  of  Shoalwater  Bay. 
Cut  of  a  sea-otter  hunt.  The  Indians  never  catch  salmon  with  a  baUed  hook, 
but  always  use  the  hook  as  a  gaff.  N.  W.  Coast,  pp.  59,  87,  92,  163,  264,  271 : 
TI.  -mton^s  Ogn.  and  Cal.,  vol.  L,  pp.  293-4,  301,  388-9;  Ind.  Aff.  RepL^  1854, 
p.  241;  Dunns  Oregon,  pp.  732-^;  Stevens,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  f.,  p.  429. 
'They  all  depend  upon  fish,  berries,  and  roots  for  a  subsistence,  and  get 
their  living  with  great  ease.*  Starting,  in  Schoolcrcift's  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  60O- 
2.  The  Makahs  uve  '  by  catching  cod  and  halibut  on  the  banks  north  and 
east  of  Cape  Flattery.'  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1858,  p.  231.  'When  in  a  state  of 
semi-starvation  the  beast  shows  very  plainly  m  them  (Stick  Indians);  they 
are  generally  foul  feeders,  but  at  such  a  time  they  eat  anything,  and  are 
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I  find  no  mention  of  other  weapons,  offensive  or 
defensive,  than  spears,  and  bows,  and  arrows.  The 
arrows  and  spears  were  usually  pointed  with  bone; 
the  bows  were  of  yew,  and  though  short,  were  of 
great  power.  Vancouver  describes  a  superior  bow 
used  at  Puget  Sound.  It  was  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  long,  made  from  a  naturally  curved  piece  of 
yew,  whose  concave  side  became  the  convex  of  the 
bow,  and  to  the  whole  length  of  this  side  a  strip  of 
elastic  hide  or  serpent-skin  was  attached  so  firmlv  by 
a  kind  of  cement  as  to  become  almost  a  part  of  the 
wood.  This  lining  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  bow,  and  was  not  affected  by  moisture.  The  bow- 
string was  made  of  sinew.^  The  tribes  were  continu- 
ally at  war  with  each  other,  and  with  northern  nations, 
generally  losing  many  of  their  people  in  battle.  Stick- 
ing the  heads  of  the  slain  enemy  on  poles  in  front 
of  their  dwellings  is  a  common  way  of  demonstrating 
their  joy  over  a  victory.  The  Indians  at  Port  Dis- 
covery spoke  to  Wilkes  of  scalping  among  their  war- 
like exploits,  but  according  to  Kane  the  Classets  do 
not  practise  that  usage.^  Vancouver,  finding  sepul- 
chres at  Penn  Cove,  in  which  were  large  quantities 
of  human  bones  but  no  limb-bones  of  adults,  suspected 
that  the  latter  were  used  by  the  Indians  for  pointing 
their  arrows,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  other  imple- 
ments." 

The  Sound  manufactures  include  only  the  weapons 
and  utensils  used  by  the  natives.  Their  articles  were 
made  with  the  simplest  tools  of  bone  or  shell.     Blan- 

in  the  extrome.   Id,,  1858,  p.  226;  Id,,  1860,  p.  195;  Camwallis' 


diagnstmg  m  the  extreme.  la,,  1858,  p.  225;  Id,,  1860,  p.  195;  Carmoallis 
NewElHorado,^,  97;  Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  102^;  HtUell,  in  Hesperian, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  ^406;  Winihrop*8  Canoe  and  Saddle,  pp.  33-7;  Maurelle's  Jour., 
p.  28. 

"  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  i,  p.  253.  At  Gray  Harbor  the  bows  weife  aome- 
what  more  drcnlar  than  ehewhere.  Id,,  voL  ii.,  p.  84;  Wilhes*  Nar,,  in  U,  S. 
Ex.  JEr.,  voL  iv.,  p.  319;  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  209-10. 

•  WUies*  Nor,,  in  (T.  8.  Ex.  Ec.,  vol  iV.,  p.  321;  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  231- 
2;  Vancouver's  Voy.,  voL  L,  p.  234.  'They  have  been  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  hordes  of  northern  savages  that  have  infested,  and  do  now,  even  at  the 
present  day,  infest  onr  own  shores'  for  slaves.  They  had  fire-arms  before 
our  tribes,  thus  gainiiur  an  advantage.  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1857,  p.  327;  Clark's 
Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  224. 

••  Vancouver's  Voy.,  voL  i.,  p.  287. 
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kets  were  made  of  dog's  hair — ^large  numbers  of  do^s 
being  raised  for  the  purpose — the  wool  of  mountain 
sheep,  or  wild  goats,  found  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
the  down  of  wild-fowl,  cedar-bark-fibre,  ravellings  of 
foreign  blankets,  or  more  commonly  of  a  mixture  of 
several  of  these  materiala  The  fibre  is  twisted  into 
yam  between  the  hand  and  thigh,  and  the  strands 
arranged  in  perpendicular  frames  for  weaving  pur- 
poses. Willow  and  other  twigs  supply  material  for 
baskets  of  various  forms,  often  neatly  made  and  colored, 
on,  both  for  domestic  use.  and  for  barter,  is  extracted 
by  boiling,  except  in  the  case  of  the  candle-fish,  when 
hanging  in  the  hot  sun  suffices ;  it  is  preserved  in  blad- 
ders and  skin-bottles.^^ 

Canoes  are  made  by  the  Sound  Indians  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  the  Nootkas  already  described;  being 
always  dug  out,  formerly  by  fire,  from  a  single  cedar 
trunk,  and  the  form  improved  afterward  by  stretch-- 
ing  when  soaked  in  hot  water.  Of  the  most  elegant 
proportions,  they  are  modelled  by  the  builder  with  no 
guide  but  the  eye,  and  with  most  imperfect  tools; 
three  months'  work  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  medium- 
sized  boat.  The  form  varies  among  different  nations 
according  as  the  canoe  is  intended  for  ocean,  sound,  or 
river  navigation;  being  found  with  bow  or  stem,  or 

iw  <A  smgle  thread  is  wound  over  rollers  at  the  top  and  bottom  .o|  ck. 
square  frame,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  woof  through  which  an  alternate 
thread  is  carried  by  the  hand,  and  pressed  closely  together  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  comb;  by  turning  the  rollers  every  part  of  the  woof  is  brought  within 
reach  of  the  weaver;  by  this  means  a  bag  formed,  open  at  each  end,  which 
being  cut  down  makes  a  square  blanket.*  Kane*8  Wand^  pp.  210-11.  Cuta 
showing  the  loom  and  process  of  weaving  among  the  Nootsaks,  also  house, 
canoes,  and  willow  baskets.  Coleman,  in  Harper's  Mag.,  vol.  xxxix.,  pp.  799- 
800.  The  Clallams  '  have  a  kind  of  cur  with  soft  and  long  white  hair,  which 
they  shear  and  mix  with  a  little  wool  or  the  ravellings  of  old  blankets.' 
Stevens,  in  Pac,  R.  i?.  Hept,  vol.  i.,  p.  431.  The  Makahs  have  *  blankets 
and  capes  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar,  and  edged  with  fur.'  Jnd. 
^/.  i?^.,  1854,  pp.  241-2;  Wilkes  Nar.,  in  IT.  S,  Ex,  Ex.,  vol  iv,,^.  92.  The 
candle-fish  'furnishes  the  natives  with  their  best  oil,  which  is  extracted 
by  the  very  simple  process  of  hanging  it  up,  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  in  a 
few  days  seems  to  melt  it  awajr.*^  TtiomtorCs  Ugn.  and  Cat,  vol.  L,  p.  388. 
They  *  manufacture  some  of  their  blankets  from  the  wool  of  the  wild  goat.  * 
Dunn's  Oreg<m,  p.  231.  The  Queniults  showed  *  a  blanket  manufactured  from 
the  wool  of  mountain  sheep,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  precipitous  slopes 
of  the  Oljrmpian  Mountains.'  Alta  California,  Feb.  9,  1861,  quoted  in  CaU- 
forma  Farmer,  July  26,  1862;  ComvxillW  New  El  Dorado^  p.  ^7;  Pidbering's 
Races,  in  U,  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  26. 
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both,  in  various  forms,  pointed,  round,  shovel-nosed, 
raised  or  level.  The  raised  stem,  head-piece,  and 
stem-post  are  usually  formed  of  separate  pieces.  Like 
the  Nootkas,  they  char  and  polish  the  outside  and 
paint  the  interior  with  red.  The  largest  and  finest 
specimen  seen  by  Mr  Swan  was  forty-six  feet  long  and 
six  feet  wide,  and  crossed  the  bar  into  Shoalwater  Bay 
with  thirty  Queniult  Indians  from  the  north.  The 
paddle  used  in  deep  water  has  a  crutch-like  handle 
and  a  sharp-pointed  blade.  ^"^ 

In  their  barter  between  the  diflferent  tribes,  and  in 
estimating  their  wealth,  the  blanket  is  generally  the 
unit  of  value,  and  the  hiaqiia,  a  long  white  shell  ob- 
tained off  Cape  Flattery  at  a  considerable  depth,  is 
also  extensively  used  for  money,  its  value  increasing 
with  its  length.  A  kind  of  annual  fair  for  trading 
purposes  and  festivities  is  held  by  the  tribes  of  Puget 
Sound  at  Bajada  Point,  and  here  and  in  their  other 
feasts  they  are  fond  of  showing  their  wealth  and  lib- 
erality by  disposing  of  their  surplus  property  in 
gifts.^^ 

The  system  of  governmenl^seems  to  be  of  the  sim- 
plest nature,  each  individual  being  entirely  iftdepend- 

"'  •  They  present  a  model  of  which  a  white  meohanic  might  well  be  proud.' 
Deacriptioii  of  method  of  making,  and  cnts  of  Queniult,  Clallam,  ana  Cow- 
lits  canoes,  and  a  Queniult  paddle.  Swans  N.  W.  Coaat^  pp.  79-82.  At  Port 
Orchard  they  *  exactly  corresponded  with  the  canoes  of  Nootka,'  while  those 
of  some  visitors  were  'cut  off  square  at  each  end,'  and  like  those  seen  below 
Gape  Orf ord.  At  Gray  Harbor  the  war  canoes  '  had  a  piece  of  wood  rudely 
carved,  perforated,  ana  placed  at  each  end,  three  feet  above  the  gunwale; 
through  these  holes  they  are  able  to  discharge  their  arrows.  *  Vancouver's  Voy., 
voL  L,  p.  264,  vol.  ii.,  p.  84.  The  Clallam  Doats  were  *low  and  straight,  and 
only  adkpted  to  the  smoother  interior  waters.'  Scamrmm,  in  Overland  Monthly, 
voL  vii.,  p.  278.  Cut  showing  Nootsak  canoes,  in  Harper^ s  Mag,,  vol.  xxxix., 
p.  799.  '  The  sides  are  exceedingly  thin,  seldom  exceeding  three  fourths  of 
an  inch.*  To  mend  the  canoe  when  cracks  occur,  'holes  are  made  in  the 
sides,  through  which  withes  are  passed,  and  pegged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
strain  will  draw  it  tighter;  the  withe  is  then  crossed,  and  the  end  secured  in 
tlie  same  manner.  When  the  tying  is  finished,  the  whole  is  pitehed  with  the 
flnun  of  the  pine.'  WiUcea*  Nar.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  320-1.  The 
Glallams  have  '  a  very  large  canoe  of  ruder  shape  and  workmanship,  being 
wide  and  shovel-nosed,'  used  for  the  transportation  of  baggage,  nid.  Aff, 
RejpL,  1854,  p.  243;  Stevens,  in  Pac.  R.  B,  Rept,,  vol.  i.,  pp.  430-1;  Seemann's 
Vojf.  Herald,  vol.  i.,  p.  108;  Pickering^s  Races,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  pp. 
25^;  WitU^yjp'a  Canoe  and  Saddle,  p.  20;  Clark*8  LiglUs  and  Shadows,  pp. 
291-6. 

^Kane*a  Wand,  pp.  237-9;  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1862,  p.  409;  Starling,  in 
SdhoolcraJVs  Arch,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  601;  Piacerincfs  Races,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  26. 
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ent  and  master  of  his  own  actions  There  is  a  nomi- 
nal chief  in  each  tribe,  who  sometimes  acquires  great 
influence  and  privileges  by  his  wealth  or  personal 
prowess,  but  he  has  no  authority,  and  only  directs  the 
movements  of  his  band  in  warlike  incursions.  I  find 
no  evidence  of  hereditary  rank  or  caste  except  as 
wealth  is  sometimes  inherited/"*  Slaves  are  held  by 
all  the  tribes,  and  are  treated  very  much  like  their 
dogs,  being  looked  upon  as  property,  and  not  within 
the  category  of  humanity.  For  a  master  to  kill  half 
a  dozen  slaves  is  no  wrong  or  cruelty ;  it  only  tends 
to  illustrate  the  owner'^  noble  disposition  in  so  freely 
sacrificing  his  property.  Slaves  are  obtained  by  war 
and  kidnapping,  and  are  sold  in  large  numbers  to 
northern  tribes.  According  to  Sproat,  the  Classets, 
a  rich  and  powerful  tribe,  encourage  the  slave-hunting 
incursions  of  the  Nootkas  against  their  weaker  neigh- 
bors.^^ 

Wives  are  bought  by  presents,  and  some  perform- 
ances or  ceremonies,  representative  of  hunting  or  fish- 
ing scenes,  not  particularly  described  by  any  visitor, 
take  place  at  the  wedding.  Women  have  all  the 
work  to  do  except  hunting  and  fishing,  while  their 
lords  spend  their  time  in  idleness  and  gambling.  Still 
the  females  are  not  ill-treated;  they  acquire  great 
influence  in  the  tribe,  and  are  always  consulted  in 
matters  of  trade  before  a  bargain  is  closed.  They  are 
not  overburdened  with  modesty,  nor  are  husbands 
noted  for  jealousy.  Hiring  out  their  women,  chiefly 
however  slaves,  for  prostitution,  has  been  a  prominent 

^"^  *  ns  ob^issent  k  un  chef,  qni  n'exerc6  son  pouvoir  qu'en  temps  de  guer- 
re.' Hoeri,  Souvenirs,  p.  299.  At  Gray  Harlxir  'they  appeared  to  be  divided 
into  three  different  tribes,  or  parties,  each  having  one  or  two  chiefs.'  Vcuteou- 
ver*8  Voy,,  vol.  ii,  p.  84.  Wilkes  met  a  squaw  chief  at  NiaquallVy  who 
'  seemed  to  exercise  more  authority  than  any  that  had  been  met  with.  '  Lit- 
tle or  no  distinction  of  rank  seems  to  exist  amonff  them;  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  is  no  longer  recognized.'  WUbu*  Nar,,  m  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex,,  toI.  iv.,  ]p. 
444»  voL  v.,  p.  131.  YeUow-cnm  had  become  chief  of  the  Makahs  from  his 
own  personal  prowess.  Kane's  Wand,,  pp.  237-9;  Ind.  Aff,  BepL^  1857,  pp. 
327-8. 

^^8proat*8  Scenes,  p.  92;  Simpson's  Overland  JouriL,  voL  i.,  pp.  242-3; 
Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  214-16.  The  Nooksaks  *have  no  slaves.'  Ind.  Af.  SepL, 
1857,  pp.  327-8;  Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  601.  It  is  said  *  that  the  de- 
scendants of  slaves  obtain  freedom  at  the  expiration  of  three  oentnries.' 
Pkkerinjs  Races,  in  U.  S.  Ex,  Ex,,  vol.  ix.,  p.  2S. 
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source  of  tribal  revenue  since  the  country  was  partially 
settled  by  whites.  Women  are  not  prolific,  three  or 
four  being  ordinarily  the  limit  of  their  offspring 
Infants,  properly  bound  up  with  the  necessary  appa 
ratus  for  head-flattening,  are  tied  to  their  cradle  or  to 
a  piece  of  bark,  and  hung  by  a  cord  to  the  end  of  a 
springy  pole  kept  in  motion  by  a  string  attached  to 
the  mother's  great  toe.  Affection  for  children  is  by 
no  means  rare,  but  in  few  tribes  can  they  resist  the 
temptation  to  sell  or  gamble  them  away.^^ 

Feasting,  gambling,  and  smoking  are  the  favorite 
amusements;  all  their  property,  slaves,  children,  and 
even  their  own  freedom  in  some  cases  are  risked  in 
their  games.  Several  plants  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  tobacc;o  when  that  article  is  not  obtainable.  If 
any  important  differences  exist  between  their  cere- 
monies^ dances,  songs,  and  feasts,  and  those  of  Van- 
couver Island,  such  variations  have  not  been  recorded. 
In  fact,  many  authors  describe  the  manners  and 
customs  of  *  North-west  America'  as  if  occupied  by 
one  people.  ^^  There  is  no  evidence  of  canmbalism  ; 
indeed,  during  Vancouver's  visit  at  Puget  Sound, 
some  meat  offered  to  the  natives  was  refused,  because 
it  was  suspected  to  be  human  flesh.  Since  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whites  they  have  acquired  a  habit 
of  assuming  great  names,  as  Duke  of  York,  or  Jenny 
Lind,  and  highly  prize  scraps  of  paper  with  writing 
purporting  to  substantiate  their  claims  to  such  dis- 
tinctions.    Their  superstitions  are  many,  and  they  are 

^*The  Makahii  have  some  marriage  oeremonies,  'snch  as  going  through 
the  performance  of  taking  the  whale,  manning  a  canoe,  and  throwing  the 
harpoon  into  the  bride's  house.'  Ind,  Af,  Mepi.,  1854,  p.  242.  The  Nooksak 
women  'are  very  industrious,  and  do  most  of  the  work,  and  procure  the 
principal  part  of  their  sustenance.'  Id.,  1857,  p.  327.  '  The  women  have  not 
^di^htest  pretension  to  virtue.'  Id.,  1858,  p.  225;  Siwaah  NuptiaU,  in  OJym' 
pts  Washington  Standard,  July  30,  1870.  In  matters  of  trade  the  opinion  of 
the  women  is  always  called  in,  and  their  decision  decides  the  bar^^ain.  See- 
masnC^  Voy.  Herald,  voL  L,  p.  108.  'The  whole  burden  of  domestic  occupa- 
tion IB  thrown  upon  them.'  Out  of  the  native  baby- jumper.  WiUcea*  Nar.,  in 
IT.  8.  Ex,  Ex,,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  319-20, 361.  At  Gray  Harbor  they  were  not  jealous. 
At  Port  Discovery  they  offered  their  children  for  sale.  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol. 
i,  p.  231;  voL  iL,  pp.  83-4.  'Rarely  having  more  than  three  or  four'  chil- 
dren. 8van*9N,  W,  Coast,  p.  266;  ClarVa  Lights  and  Shadows,  pp.  224-6. 

^  WUkes'  Nar,,  in  U.  S,  Ex,  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  320,  444;  Eossh  Souvenirs, 
pp.  29S-9;  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  May  24,  1859. 
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continually  on  the  watch  in  all  the  commonest  acts  of 
life  against  the  swarm  of  evil  influences,  from  which 
they  may  escape  only  by  the  greatest  care.^^ 

Disorders  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  rheumatism  and 
intermittent  fevers,  are  among  the  most  prevalent 
forms  of  disease,  and  in  their  methods  of  cure,  as 
usual,  the  absurd  ceremonies,  exorcisms,  and  gesticu- 
lations of  the  medicine-men  play  the  principal  part ; 
but  hot  and  cold  baths  are  also  often  resorted  to  with- 
out regard  to  the  nature  or  stage  of  the  malady.^* 
The  bodies  of  such  as  succumb  to  their  diseases,  or  to 
the  means  employed  for  cure,  are  disposed  of  in  differ- 
ent ways  according  to  locality,  tribe,  rank,  or  age. 
Skeletons  are  found  by  travellers  buried  in  the  ground 
or  deposited  in  a  sitting  posture  on  its  surface;  in 
canoes  or  in  boxes  supported  by  posts,  or  more  com- 
monly, suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees.  Corpses 
are  wrapped  in  cloth  or  matting,  and  more  or  less  richly 
decorated  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased. 

"^  Fancotttwr**  Toy.,  vol.  i,  p.  263,  270.  The  Liimmi  'are  a  very  saper- 
stitious  tribe,  and  jpreteucl  to  have  traditions — legends  handed  down  to  them 
ly  their  ancestors.  *  No  persnasion  op  pay  will  induce  them  to  kill  an  owl  or 
eat  a  pheasant.'  Ind.  Af.  Rept.,  1857,  pp.  327-«;  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  216-17, 
229.  No  forms  of  sallutation  Pickerings  Races,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  ix.,  p. 
23-4;   Winthrop's  Canoe  and  Saddle,  pp.  21-2. 

^*^  Among  the  Ska^ts  'Dr  Holmes  saw  an  old  man  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  shiveriiig  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  bath  at  the  temp|eratare  of 
40**  Fahrenheit.  A  favourite  remedy  in  pulmonary  consumption  is  to  tie  a 
rope  tightly  around  the  thorax,  so  as  to  force  thediaphram  to  perform  respira- 
tion without  the  aid  of  the  thoracic  muscles.'  WiUces*  Nar.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex., 
voL  iv.,  p.  512.  Among  the  Clallams,  to  cure  a  girl  of  a  disease  of  the  side, 
after  stripping  the  patient  naked,  the  medicine-man,  throwing  off  his  blanket, 
'  commenced  singing  and  gesticulating  in  the  most  violent  manner,  whilst  the 
others  kept  time  by  beatmg  with  little  sticks  on  hollow  wooden  bowls  and 
drums,  singing  continuallv.  After  exercising  himself  in  this  manner  for 
about  half  an  hour,  until  tne  perspiration  ran  down  his  body,  he  darted  sud- 
denly upon  the  young  woman,  catching  hold  of  her  side  with  his  teeth  and 
shaking  her  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the  patient  seemed  to  suffer  great  agony. 
He  then  relinquished  his  hold,  and  cried  out  that  he  had  got  it,  at  the  same 
time  holding  nis  hands  to  his  mouth;  after  which  he  plunged  them  in  the 
water  and  pretended  to  hold  down  with  great  difficulty  the  disease  which  ho 
had  extracted.'  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  225-6.  Small-pox  seemed  very  prevalent 
by  which  many  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  e^e.  Vancouver's  Voy.,  voL  i,  p. 
242.  To  cure  a  cold  in  the  face  the  Quenmlts  burned  certain  herbs  to  a 
cinder  and  mixing  them  with  grease,  anointed  the  face.  Swan's  N.  W.  Coagt, 
p  265.  Among  the  Nooksaks  mortality  has  not  increased  with  civilization. 
'As  yet  the  only  causes  of  any  amount  are  consumption  and  the  old  diseases. ' 
Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  1867,  p.  327.  At  Neah  Bay,  *  a  scrofulous  affection  pervades 
the  whole  tri1)e. '  The  old,  sick,  and  maimed  are  abandoned  by  their  friends 
to  die.  Id.,  1872,  p.  36a 
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Several  bodies  are  often  put  in  one  canoe  or  box,  and 
the  bodies  of  young  children  are  found  suspended  in 
baskets.  Property  and  implements,  the  latter  always 
broken,  are  deposited  with  or  near  the  remains,  and 
these  last  resting-places  of  their  people  are  religiously 
cared  for  and  guarded  from  intrusion  by  all  the  tribes/^ 
All  the  peculiarities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Nootka 
character  perhaps  have  been  noted  by  travellers  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Sound,  but  none  of  these  peculiari- 
ties are  so  clearly  marked  in  the  latter  people.  In 
their  character,  as  in  other  respects,  they  have  little 
individuality,  and  both  their  virtues  and  vices  are  but 
faint  reflections  of  the  same  qualities  in  the  great 
families  north  and  south  of  their  territory.  The  Cape 
Flattery  tribes  are  at  once  the  most  intelligent,  bold, 
and  treacherous  of  all,  while  some  of  the  tribes  east 
and  north-east  of  the  Sound  proper  have,  perhaps,  the 
best  reputation.  Since  the  partial  settlement  of  their 
territory  by  the  whites,  the  natives  here,  as  elsewhere, 
have  lost  many  of  their  original  characteristics,  chiefly 
the  better  ones  The  remnants  now  for  the  most  part 
are  collected  on  government  reservations,  or  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns,  by  begging  and  prostitution. 

'••Slaves  have  no  right  to  burial.  Kane*8  Wand.,  p.  215.  At  a  Queniult 
burial-place,  'the  differeut  colored  blankets  and  calicoes  hung  round  gave 
the  plaice  an  appearance  of  clothes  huns  out  to  dry  on  a  washing  day.  *  Swans 
N,  W.  Coast,  J).  267.  At  Port  Orchard  bodies  were  *  wrapped  firmly  in  mat- 
tins,  beneath  which  was  a  white  blanket,  closely  fastened  round  the  body, 
ana  under  this  a  covering  of  blue  cotton.'  At  Port  Discovery  bodies  *are 
wrapped  in  mats  and  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  sur- 
rounded with  stakes  and  pieces  of  plank  to  protect  them. '  On  the  Cowlitz, 
the  borial-canoes  are  painted  with  figures,  and  gifts  are  not  deposited  till 
several  months  after  the  funeral.  Wilkes*  Nar.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
323,  347-8,  509-10.     Among  the  Nisquallies  bodies  of  relatives  are  sometimes 


dLsinterred  at  different  places,  washed,  re-wrapped,  and  buried  again  in  one 
grave.  Lord's  Nat.,  yoL  ii.,pp.  238-9.  'Omes  de  rubans  de  di verses  coul- 
ear8>  de  dents  de  poissons,  oe  chapelets  et  d'autres  brimborions  du  eodt  des 
saavaoes.'  jffo«i«',  Souvenirs,  pp.  74-^5.     On  Penn  Cove,  in  a  deserted  village. 


ear8>  de  dents  de  poissons,  oe  chapelets  et  d'autres  brimborions  du  eodt  des 
saavaoes.'  jffo«i«',  Souvenirs,  pp.  74-^5.  On  Penn  Cove,  in  a  deserted  village, 
were  found  *  several  sepulchres  formed  exactly  like  a  centry  box.  Some  of 
them  were  open,  and  contained  the  skeletons  of  many  young  children  tied 
up  in  baskets.'  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  254-6,  287;  Ind.  Aff.  Rejpt., 
1854,  p.  242;  Stevens,  in  Pac.  R.  B.  Bept.,  vol.  •  ~-       • 

"Puge 
'The  eye-balls  are  still  round  under  the  lid;  the  teeth,  the  muscles  and  ten- 


,  p.  242;  Stevens,  in  Pac.  B.  B.  Bept.,  vol.  i.,  p.  429.     A  correspondent 
ibesaf  "      '  "         ^       .  ^        , 


describes  a  flathead  mummy  from  Puget  Sound  preserved  in  San  Francisco. 
'The  eye-balls  are  still  round  under  the  lid;  the  teeth,  the  muscles  and  ten- 
dons perfect,  the  veins  injected  with  some  preserving  liquid,  the  bowels, 
stomach,  and  liver  dried  up,  but  not  decaye<l^  all  perfectly  preserved.  The 
▼erv  blanket  that  entwines  him,  made  of  some  threads  of  bark  and  saturated 
witti  a  pitchy  substance,  is  entire.*  SchoolcraJVs  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  693;  Pick- 
er%ng*a  Baces,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  32. 
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Some  tribes,  especially  in  the  region  of  Bellingham 
Bay,  have  been  nominally  converted  to  Christianity, 
have  abandoned  polygamy,  slavery,  head-flattening, 
gambling,  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  a  somewhat  mixed  version  of 
church  doctrine  and  ceremonies/^^ 

The  Chinooks  constitute  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Columbian  grouD.  Originally  the  name  was  restricted 
to  a  tribe  on  the  north  wmk  of  the  Columbia  between 
Gray  Bay  and  the  ocean ;  afterward,  from  a  similar- 
ity in  language  and  customs,  it  was  applied  to  all  the 
bands  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  Dalles.^"     It  is  employed  in  this  work  to  designate 

'^*  *  Their  native  baahfolness  renders  all  sqaaws  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
any  public  notice  or  ridicule.'  Probably  the  laziest  people  in  the  world. 
The  mails  are  intrusted  with  safety  to  Indian  carriers,  who  are  perfectly  safe 
from  interference  on  the  part  of  any  Indian  they  may  meet.  Kane's  Wcaul., 
pp.  209-16,  227-^,  234,  247-S.  *La  m^moire  locale  et  personelle  du  sauvagd 
est  admirable;  il  n'oublie  jamais  un  endroit  ni  une  personne.'  Nature  seems 
to  liave  given  him  memory  to  supply  the  want  of  intelligence.  Much  in- 
clined to  vengeance.  Those  havmg  means  may  avert  vengeance  by  pay- 
ments. Bossiy  Souvenirs,  pp.  113,  295-9.  'Perfectly  indifferent  to  exposure; 
decency  has  no  meaning  m  their  language.'  Although  always  begging,  they 
refuse  to  accept  any  article  not  in  good  condition,  calung  it  Peeshaaak,  a  temi 
of  contempt.  Seemanns  Voy.  Herald,  voL  i.,  pp.  108-9.  Murder  of  a  Spanifih 
boat's  crew  in  latitude  47"  20'.  MaureHe*s  Jour.,  pp.  29,  31.  'Cheerful  and 
well  disposed'  at  Port  Orchard.  At  strait  of  Fuca,  'little  more  elevated  in 
their  moral  qualities  than  the  Fuegians.'  At  Xisqually,  'addicted  to  steal- 
ing.' 'Vicious  and  exceedingly  Uzy,  sleeping  all  day.'  The  Skasits  are 
catholics,  and  are  more  advanced  than  others  in  civilization.  Wilkes*  Nor,,  in 
U.  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  317,  444,  510-11,  517.  Both  at  Gray  Harbor  and 
Puget  Sound  they  were  uniformly  civil  and  friendly,  fair  and  honest  in  trade. 
Each  tribe  claimed  that  '  the  others  were  bad  people,  and  that  the  party  ques- 
tioned were  the  only  good  Indians  in  the  harbor.'  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  i., 
p.  256,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  83-4.  'The  Clallam  tribe  has  always  had  a  bad  charac- 
ter, which  their  mtercourse  with  shipping,  and  the  introduction  of  whiskey, 
has  by  no  means  improved.'  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1854,  p.  243.  'The  superior 
courage  of  the  Makahs,  as  well  as  their  treachery,  will  make  them  more 
difficult  of  management  than  most  other  tribes.'  Stevens,  in  Pae,  R.  Ji.  Rept., 
vol.  i.,  p.  429.  The  Lummis  and  other  tribes  at  Bellingham  Bay  have  al- 
ready abandoned  their  ancient  barbarous  habits,  and  have  adopted  those  of 
civilization.  Coleman,  in  Harper's  Mag.,  vol.  xxxix.,  pp.  795-/;  Sintjtson^t 
Overland  Joum.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  240-2.  'The  instincts  of  these  people  are  of  a 
very  degraded  character.  They  are  filthy,  cowardly,  lazy,  treacherous,  drunk- 
en, avaricious,  and  much  given  to  thieving.  The  women  have  not  the 
slightest  pretension  to  virtue.'  The  Makahs  'are  the  most  independent  In- 
dians in  my  district — ^they  and  the  QuiUeyutes,  their  near  neignbors.'  /nrf. 
Aff.  Rept.,  1868,  pp.  225,  231;  Id.,  1862,  p.  390;  Id.,  1870,  p.  20;  Schoolcraft's 
Arc?L,  vol.  iv.,  p.  601;  Winthrop*s  Canoe  and  Saddle,  p.  68;  Cram's  Top.  Mem., 
p.  66. 

^^^  Perhaps  the  Cascades  micht  more  properly  be  named  as  the  boundary, 
since  the  region  of  the  Dalles,  from  the  earhest  records,  has  been  the  rendez- 
vous for  fishing,  trading,  and  gambling  purposes,  of  tribes  from  every  part  of 
the  surrounding  country,  rather  than  the  home  of  any  particular  naticm. 
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all  the  Oregon  tribes  west  of  the  Cascade  Kange, 
southward  to  the  Rogue  River  or  Umpqua  Mountains. 
This  family  lies  between  the  Sound  Indians  on  the 
north  and  the  Californian  group  on  the  south,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  tribes  of  the  Columbia,  those  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  the  coast.  All  closely  resem- 
ble each  other  in  manners  and  customs,  having  also  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  northern  families  already 
described,  springing  from  their  methods  of  obtaining 
food;  and  although  probably  without  linguistic  affini- 
ties, except  along  the  Columbia  River,  they  may  be 
consistently  treated  as  one  family — ^the  last  of  the 
great  coast  or  fish-eating  divisions  of  the  Columbian 
group. 

Among  the  prominent  tribes,  or  nationsof  the  Chi- 
nook family  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The 
WatialaSy  or  upper  Chinooks,  including  the  bands  on 
the  Columbia  from  the  Cascades  to  the  Cowlitz,  and 
on  the  lower  Willamette;  the  lower  Chinooks  from 
the  Cowlitz  to  the  Pacific  comprising  the  Wahiahums 
and  Chinooks  on  the  north  bank,  and  the  CatJdamets 
and  CUttsops  on  the  south;  the  Calapooyds  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Willamette;  and  the  Clackamas  on 
one  of  its  chief  tributaries  of  the  same  name;  with 
the  Killamooks  and  Umpquas  who  live  between  the 
Coast  Range  ^^^  and  the  ocean. 

"3  For  details,  see  Tribal  Boundaries  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The 
Chinooka,  Clatsopa,  Wakiakums,  and  Cathlamets  'resembling  eacn  other  in 
pcnoD,  dreas,  language,  and  manners.'  The  Chinooks  and  Wakiakoms  were 
oriffinaUy  one  tribe,  and  Wakiaknm  was  the  name  of  the  chief  who  seceded 
wiSi  hia  adherents.  Irvin(;*s  Astoria,  pp.  335-6.  '  They  may  be  re^^arded  as 
the  distinctive  type  of  the  tribes  to  tne  north  of  the  0reg<3n,  for  it  is  in  them 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  population  of  these  regions  are  seen  in  the  most 
striking  manner.'  Domenech's  Jjeneris^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  15-16,  36.  All  the  tribes 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  *  appear  to  be  descended  from  the  same 

stock and  resemble  one  another  m  language,  dress,  and  habits.*  Boas* 

AdvoL,  pp.  87-8.  The  Oathleyacheyachs  at  the  Gasoides  differ  but  little 
from  the  Chinooks.  Id,,  p.  111.  Scouler  calls  the  Columbia  tribes  Cathlcucoru, 
and  considers  them  'intimately  related  to  the  Kalapooiah  family.'  L<md, 
freog.  8oc,  Jour.,  voL  xL,  p.  225.  The  Willamette  tribes  'differ  very  little 
in  their  habits  and  modes  of  Hfe  from  those  on  the  Columbia  River.'  Hunter's 
Cap.,  p.  72.  Mofras  makes  KiUimous  a  seneral  name  for  all  Indians  south  of 
the  Columbia.  Essphr,,  torn,  ii^  p.  357;  Dunn's  Oreffon,  pp.  114-18;  Cox's 
AdvetLf  YoL  ii,  p.  133.  The  Nechecolees  on  the  Willamette  claimed  an 
affinity  with  the  Eloots  at  the  Narrows  of  the  Columbia.  The  Killamucks 
'  resemble  in  almost  every  particular  the  Clatsops  and  Chinnooks.'  JLeujis  and 
^Inrhes  TVar.,  pp.  427,  504.     'Of  the  Coast  Indians  that  I  have  seen,  there 
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With  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  these  na- 
tions, authorities  agree  in  speaking  of  them  as  a  squalid 
and  poverty-stricken  race,  once  numerous  and  powerful, 
now  few  and  weak  Their  country  has  been  settled 
by  whites  much  more  thickly  than  regions  farther 
north,  and  they  have  rapidly  disappeared  before  the 
influx  of  strangers.  Whole  tribes  have  been  extermi- 
nated by  war  and  disease,  and  in  the  few  miserable 
remnants  collected  on  reservations  or  straggling  about 
the  Oregon  towns,  no  trace  is  apparent  of  the  inde- 
pendent, easy-living  bands  of  the 'remote  past.^"  It  is, 
however,  to  be  noted  that  at  no  time  since  this  region 
has  been  known  to  Europeans  has  the  Indian  popula- 
tion been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  supporting  capacity 
of  the  land,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  its 
fertile  soil  and  well-stocked  streams  and  forests. 

In  physique  the  Chinook  cannot  be  said  to  differ 
materially  from  the  Nootka.  In  stature  the  men 
rarely  exceed  five  feet  six  inches,  and  the  women  five 
feet.  Both  sexes  are  thick-set,  but  as  a  rule  loosely 
built,  although  in  this  respect  they  had  doubtless  de- 
generated when  described  by  most  travellers.  Their 
legs  are  bowed  and  otherwise  deformed  by  a  constant 
squatting  position  in  and  out  of  their  canoes.  Trained 
by  constant  exposure  with  slight  clothing,  they  en- 
dure cold  and  hunger  better  than  the  white  man,  but 
to  continued  muscular  exertion  they  soon  succumb. 

seems  to  be  so  little  difference  in  their  style  of  living  that  a  description  of  one 
family  will  answer  for  the  whole.*  Swan  a  A\  W.  Coast,  pp.  153-4.  *A11 
the  natives  inhabiting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Straits,  and  the  deeply 
iilented  territory  as  far  and  including  the  tide-waters  of  the  Ck)lumbia,  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  Chinooks/  Pickering's  Hacet,  in 
U,  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  26. 

lu  ( xhe  race  of  the  Chenooks  is  nearly  run.     From  a  lar^e  and  powerful 

tribe they  have  dwindled  down  to  about  a  hundred  individuals, . . .  .and 

these  are  a  depraved,  licentious,  drunken  set.*  8vxin*s  N.  W,  Coast,  pp.  106- 
10.  The  WiUopahs  '  may  be  considered  as  extinct,  a  few  women  only  remain- 
ing.' Stephens,  m  Pac  H.  R,  Hept.,  vol.  L,  p.  428;  Mqfras,  Exphr.,  torn,  ii, 
p.  351;  Jnd,  Af.  Rept.,  1854,  pp.  239-40;  Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  L,  p.  354,  vol.  ii, 
p.  217;  De  Smet,  Missions  de  tOr^gon,  pp.  163-4;  Kane's  WoiuL,  pp.  173-6, 
19G-7;  Irving's  Astoria,  pp.  335-6;  Fitzgerald's  Hiid.  B,  Co,,  pp.  170-2;  Nines" 
Oregon,  pp.  103-19,  236;  ThomUmU  Ogn.  and  CaL,  voL  ii,  pp.  62-3;  Dome- 
neck's  Deserts,  vol.  ii-^-  36;  Palmer*s  Jour.,  pp.  84,  87;  Parker  s  Exphr.  Tour, 
pp.  191-2.  'In  the  Wallamette  Valley,  their  favorite  country, . . .  .there  are 
but  few  remnants  left,  and  they  are  dispirited  and  broken-hearted.  *  Robert- 
sons Oregon,  p.  130. 
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Physically  they  improve  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  Columbia  and  its  fisheries;  the  Calapooyas 
on  the  upper  Willamette,  according  to  early  visitors, 
presenting  the  finest  specimena"*  Descending  from 
the  north  along  the  coast,  Hyperboreans,Columbians, 
and  Californians  gradually  assume  a  more  dusky  hue 
as  we  proceed  southward.  The  complexion  of  the  Chi- 
nooks  may  be  called  a  trifle  darker  than  the  natives  of 
the  Sound,  and  of  Vancouver;  though  nothing  is  more 
difiScult  than  from  the  vague  expressions  of  travellers 
to  determine  shades  of  color. *^  Points  of  resemblance 
have  been  noted  by  many  observers  between  the  Chi- 
nook and  Mongolian  physiognomy,  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  eyes  turned  obliquely  upward  at  the  outer  cor- 

^  'ThejMnonal  appearance  of  the  Chinooka  differs  bo  mnoh  from  that 
of  the  abonginal  tribes  of  the  United  States,  that  it  was  difficult  at  first  to 
recognize  the  affinity.*  Piekering'a  Races,  in  CT.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  27. 
'There  are  no  two  nations  in  Europe  so  diBgimilar  as  the  tribes  to  the  north 
and  those  to  the  south  of  the  Columbia.'  Domenech^s  Deserts,  vol.  i.,  p.  88, 
▼oL  ii.,  p.  36.  *  Thick-set  limbs*  north;  'slight*  south.  Id.,  vol.  L,  p.  88, 
voL  iL,  p.  16.  'Very  inferior  in  muscular  power.'  Id.,  voL  ii.,  pp.  15-16. 
vAmong  the  usliest  of  their  race.  They  are  below  the  middle  size,  with 
'squat,  clumsy  forms.'  HMs  Ettmog.,  m  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  198,  216. 
The  men  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  six  inches  high,  with  well-shaped  limbs; 
Ae  women  six  to  eight  inches  shorter,  with  bandv  legs,  think  ankles,  broad, 

^    '     '  ~  m.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  303-4.     *A  dimin- 


llat  feet,  loose,  hanging  breasts.  *  Cox's  Adven., 

utive  race,  generally  below  ^ve  feet  five  inches,  with  crooked  legs  and  thick 
ankles.'  'Broad,  flat  feet.'  Irving' s  Astoria,  pp.  87,  336.  'Bat  not  deficient 
in  strength  or  activity.'  Nieolay's  Oregon,  p.  l&.  Men  '  stout,  muscular,  and 
■troDg,  but  not  tall;*  women  'of  the  midole  size,  but  very  stout  and  flabby, 
with  short  necks  and  shapeless  limbs.*  Boss*  Adven.,  pp.  89-93.  At  Cape 
Orford  none  exceed  ^ve  feet  six  inches;  'tolerably  well  limbed,  though  slen- 
der in  their  persons.'  Vanamver*s  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  204.  The  Willamette  tribes 
were  somewhat  larger  and  better  shaped  than  those  of  the  Colunibia  and  the 
coast.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  425,  436-7,  604,  608.  Hunters  Cap.,  pp. 
70-3;  Hines^  Voy.,  pp.  88,  91.  'Persons  of  the  men  generally  are  rather 
symmetrical;  their  stature  is  low,  with  light  sinewy  limbs,  and  remarkably 
small,  delicate  hands.  The  women  are  usually  more  rotund,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  approach  obesity.'  Townsend's  Jfar.,  p.  178.  'Many  not  even 
^e  feet.*  Franehere's  Nor.,  pp.  240-1.  Can  endure  cold,  but  not  fatigue; 
sharp  sight  and  hearing,  but  obtuse  smell  and  taste.  '  The  women  are  un- 
CQfutti,  and  from  a  combination  of  causes  appear  old  at  an  early  age.  *  Parker's 
ExpUjr.  Tour,  pp.  244-^.  '  The  Indians  north  of  the  Columbia  are,  for  the 
most  part,  gONxl-looking,  robust  men,  some  of  them  having  fine,  symmetrical 
forms.  They  have  been  represented  as  diminutive,  with  crooked  legs  and 
uncouth  features.  This  in  not  correct;  but  ai  a  general  rule,  the  direct  re- 
verse is  the  truth.'  Svxms  N,  W.  Coast,  p.  154;  Dunns  Oregon,  pp.  122-3. 

i>^The  following  terms  applied  to  Chmook  complexion  are  taken  from  the 
authors  quote  1  in  the  prececQng  note:  'Copper-colored  brown;'  'light  copper 
color;'  '  C^ht  olive;*  'fair  complexion.'  *JSot  dark 'when  young.  'Rough 
tanned  skins.*  'Dingy  copper.'  'Fairer*  than  eastern  Indians.  Fairer  on 
the  coast  than  on  the  Columuia.  Half-breeds  partake  of  the  swarthy  hue  of 
their  mothers. 
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ner.  The  face  is  broad  and  round,  the  nose  flat  and 
fat,  with  large  nostrils,  the  mouth  wide  and  thick- 
lipped,  teeth  irregular  and  much  worn,  eves  black,  dull 
and  expressionless;  the  hair  generally  black  and  worn 
long,  and  the  beard  carefully  plucked  out;  neverthe- 
less, their  features  are  often  r^ular."* 

It  is  about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  that  the  cus- 
tom of  flattening  the  head  seems  to  have  originated. 
Kadiating  from  this  centre  in  all  directions,  and  be- 
coming less  universal  and  important  as  the  distance  is 
increased,  the  usage  terminates  on  the  south  with  the 
nations  which  I  have  attached  to  the  Chinook  family, 
is  rarely  found  east  of  the  Cascade  Range,  but  ex- 
tends, as  we  have  seen,  northward  through  all  the 
coast  families,  although  it  is  far  from  being  held  in 
the  same  esteem  in  the  far  north  as  in  its  apparently 
original  centre.  The  origin  of  this  deformity  is  un- 
known. All  we  can  do  is  to  refer  it  to  that  strange 
infatuation  incident  to   humanity  which   lies  at  the 

ut  <  The  Gheenook  eraninm,  even  when  not  flattened,  ia  long  and  narrow, 
oompreased  laterally,  keel-shaped,  like  the  skull  of  the  Esijuiinaux.'  'Broad 
and  nigh  cheek-hones,  with  a  receding  forehead.'  Scouler,  in  Land.  (hog.  Soe., 

Jour.,  voL  XL,  i>.  220.    'Skulls totally  devoid  of  any  peculiar  development. 

Nose  flat»  nostrils  distended,  shorty  irregular  teeth;  eyes  hlack,  piercins,  and 
treacheions.  Cox*s  Adven.,  voL  i,  pp.  115,  303.  'Broad faces,  low f oreneads, 
lank,  black  hair,  wide  mouths.'  'Flat  noses,  and  eyes  turned  obliquely  up- 
ward at  tiie  outer  comer.'  HMs  Ethnog.,  in  (T.  S.  Ex,  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  pp.  19a, 
216.  'Faces  are  round*  with  small  but  animated  eves.  Their  noses  are 
broad  and  flat  at  the  top,  and  fleshy  at  the  end,  with  laise  nostrils.'  Irving^M 
Astoria,  p.  336.  Portraits  of  two  Calapooya  Indians.  Piekering*s  Races,  in 
U.  8.  Ex,  Ex.,  voL  ix.,  p.  14.  South  of  the  Columbia  they  have  'long  faces, 
thin  lips,'  but  the  Calajpooyas  in  Willamette  Valley  have  'broad  faces,  low 
foreheads,'  and  the  Chmooks  have  'a  wide  face,  ^t  nose,  and  eyes  turned 
obliauely  outwards.'  DomeaectCB  Deserts,  voL  i,  p.  88,  voL  iL,  pp.  16- Id. 
'Dull,  phl^pnatic  want  of  expression'  common  to  all  adults.  Nio^ay^s  Ogn, 
Ter.,  p.  145.  Women  'well-featured,'  with  'light  hair,  and  prominent  eves.' 
Ross  Adven.,  pp.  89-93.  'Their  features  rather  partook  of  the  ceneral  £nro- 
pean  diaracter.  Hair  long  and  black,  clean  and  neatly  combecL  Faneowver's 
Voy,,  voL  i.,  p.  204.  'Women  have,  in  general,  handsome  faces.'  'There 
are  rare  instances  of  high,  aquiline  noses;  the  eyes  are  generally  black,'  but 
ellowiah  brown,  with  a  black  pupiL'  Lewis  and  darkens 


sometimes  'of  a  dark,  ye 

Trav.,  pp.  425,  436-7.  The  men  carefully  eradicate'e very  vestige  of  a  beard. 
Dunnes  Oregon,  p.  124.  'The  features  of  many  are  reffular,  thouch  often  de- 
void of  expression.'  Townsend's  Nar.,  p.  178.  'Pluck  out  the  Deard  at  its 
first  anpearance.'  Kernels  Wand.,  p.  181.  Portrait  of  chief,  p.  174.  'A  few  of 
the  old  men  only  suffer  a  tuft  to  grow  upon  their  chins.'  Frandthre^s  Nar,,  p. 
240.  One  of  the  Clatsops  'had  tne  reddest  hair  I  ever  saw,  and  a  fair  skin, 
much  freckled.'  Oass'  Jour.,  n.  244;  Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  75.  For  descrip- 
tions and  plates  of  Chinook  skulls,  see  Morton*s  Cratua,  pp.  202-13,  pL  4^7» 
49,  50;  and  Schookrafi's  Arch,,  voL  iL,  pp.  318-34. 
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root  of  fashion  and  ornamentation,  and  which  even  in 
tiiese  later  times  civilization  is  not  able  to  eradicate. 
As  Alphonso  the  Wise  regretted  not  having  been 
present  at  the  creation — for  then  he  would  have  had 
the  world  to  suit  him — so  diflferent  ages  and  nations 
strive  in  various  ways  to  remodel  and  improve  the 
human  form.  Thus  the  Chinese  ladv  compresses  the 
feet,  the  European  the  waist,  and  the  ChinooK  the  head. 
Slaves  are  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  extravagance, 
and  as  this  class  are  generally  of  foreign  tribes  or 
families,  the  work  of  ethnologists  in  classifying  skulls 
obtained  by  travellers,  and  thereby  founding  theories 
of  race,  is  somewhat  complicated ;  but  the  diffictdty  is 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  slaves  receive  no  regular 
burial,  and  hence  all  skulls  belonging  to  bodies  from 
Dative  cemeteries  are  known  to  be  Chinook."^  The 
Chinook  ideal  of  facial  beauty  is  a  straight  line  from 
the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
flattening  of  the  skull  is  effected  by  binding  the  infant 
to  its  cradle  immediately  after  birth,  and  keeping  it 
there  from  three  months  to  a  year  The  simplest 
form  of  cradle  is  a  piece  of  board  or  plank  on  which 
the  child  is  laid  upon  its  back  with  the  head  slightly 
raised  by  a  block  of  wood.  Another  piece  of  wood, 
or  bark,  or  leather,  is  then  placed  over  the  forehead 
and  tied  to  the  plank  with  strings,  which  are  tightened 

^  *  Practised  by  at  leaat  ten  or  twelve  distinct  tribes  of  the  lower  country. ' 
Tatauemrs  Nar.,  pp.  175-6.  *0n  the  coast  it  is  limited  to  a  space  ol  abomt 
erne  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  extending  between  Cape  Flatteiy  and  Gape 
Lookout.  Inland,  it  extends  up  the  Columbia  to  the  firat  rapids,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  and  is  checked  at  the  falls  on  the  WaUamette/  Bekher*9 
Foy.,  Tol.  L.  p.  907.  The  custom  'prevails  among  all  the  nations  we  have 
teen  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  'diminishes  in  receding  eastward.* 
Leais  cmd  ClaMs  Trav.,  p.  437.  'The  Indians  at  the  Dalles  do  not  distort 
the  headL'  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  263,  180-2.  'The  Chinooks  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attacnment  to  this  singular  usage.'  Hale* a  Ethnog.,  in 
U.  8.  Ex,  &.,  vol.  vL,  p.  198.  The  tribes  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Millbank 
Soond  flatten  the  forehead,  also  the  Yakimas  and  Klikitats  of  the  interior. 
Toimie,  ^  Lord*s  NaL^  voL  ii.,  pp.  231-2,  249.  'The  practice  prevails  gen- 
enlly'from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Dalles,  about  one  nundred  and 
fl^fy  miles,  and  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  on  the  north  to  Coos  Bay. . . . 
Horthward  of  the  Straits  it  diminishes  gradually  to  a  mere  sliff ht  compression, 
finally  confined  to  women,  and  abandoned  entirely  north  of  Millbank  Sound. 
So  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  it  dies  out  in  like  manner.*  OMb^  in  N^ott 
amd  GUddon's  Indig.  Races,  p.  337.  'None  but  such  as  are  of  noble  birth  ara 
allowed  to  flatten  their  skulk'  Oraiif's  HisL  Ogn.,  p.  197. 
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more  and  more  each  day  until  the  skull  is  shaped  to 
the  required  pattern.  Space  is  left  for  lateral  expan- 
sion; and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  child's 
head  is  not  allowed  to  leave  its  position  until  the  pro- 
cess is  complete.  The  body  and  limbs  are  also  bound 
to  the  cradle,  but  more  loosely,  by  bandages^  which 
are  sometimes  removed  for  cleansing  purposea  Moss 
or  soft  bark  is  generally  introduced  between  the  skin 
and  the  wood,  and  in  some  ia'ibes  comfortable  pads, 
cushions,  or  rabbit-skins  are  employed.  The  piece  of 
wood  which  rests  upon  the  forehead  is  in  some  cases 
attached  to  the  cradle  by  leather  hinges,  and  instances 
are  mentioned  where  the  pressure  is  created  by  a 
spring.  A  trough,  or  canoe-shaped  cradU,  dug  out 
from  a  log,  often  takes  the  place  of  the  simple  board, 
and  among  the  rich  this  is  elaborately  worked  and  or- 
namented with  figures  and  shells.  The  child,  while 
undergoing  this  process,  with  its  small  black  eyes 
jammed  half  out  of  their  sockets,  presents  a  revolting 
picture.  Strangely  enough,  however,  the  little  pris- 
oner seems  to  feel  scarcely  any  pain,  and  travellers 
almost  universally  state  that  no  perceptible  injury  is 
done  to  the  health  or  brain.  As  years  advance,  the 
head  partially  but  not  altogether  resumes  its  natural 
form,  and  among  aged  persons  the  effects  are  not  very 
noticeable.  As  elsewhere,  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  women  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the 
men,  therefore  the  female  child  is  subjected  more 
rigorously  and  longer  to  the  compressing  process  than 
her  brothers.  Failure  properly  to  mould  the  cranium 
of  her  offspring  gives  to  the  Chinook  matron  the  rep- 
utation of  a  lazy  and  undutiful  mother,  and  subjects 
the  neglected  children  to  the  ridicule  of  their  young 
eompanions;"®    so   despotic  is  fashion.      A  practice 

"^  All  authors  who  mention  the  Ghinooks  hasre  Bomething  to  say  of  this 
onstom;  the  following  give  some  description  of  the  process  and  its  effocto, 
containing,  however,  no  points  not  incladed  in  that  given  above.  Dunm*s 
Oregon,  pp.  122-3,  128-30;  Ross*  Adven,,  pp.  93-100;  Stoan*s  N.  W.  Coast^ 
pp.  167-8,  with  cut;  CJiamber's  Jour,,  vol.  x.,  pp.  111-12;  Beldter^s  Koy.,  voL 
1.,  pp.  307-11,  with  cuts;  Toumsend's  Nor.,  pp.  175-6;  Holers  Ethmofj,,  in  U.  A 
Sx,  Ex,,  voL  vi.,  p.  216;  Nicolay's  Ogru  Ter.,  p.  150;  DoTneneeh's  Deiertft,  vcJ. 
ii.,  p.  294;  Irving^s  Astoria,  p.  89;  Cox's  Adven,,  vol.  i.,  p.  302;  Oailin's  N.  AnL 
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which  renders  the  Chinook  more  hideous  than  the 
compression  of  his  skull  is  that  of  piercing  or  slitting 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  ears,  and  inserting  therein 
long  strings  of  beads  or  hiaqua  shells,  the  latter  being 
prized  above  all  other  omament&  Tattooing  seems 
to  have  been  practised,  but  not  extensively,  taking 
usually  the  form  of  Unes  of  dots  pricked  into  the  arms, 
legs,  and  cheeks  with  pulverized  charcoal.  Imitation 
tattooing,  with  the  bright-colored  juices  of  different 
berries,  was  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  women,  and 
neither  sex  could  resist  the  charms  of  salmourgrease 
and  red  clay.  In  later  times,  however,  according  to 
Swan,  the  custom  of  greasing  and  daubing  the  body 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  abandoned.  Great  pains 
is  taken  in  dressing  the  hair,  which  is  combed,  parted 
in  the  middle,  and  usually  allowed  to  hang  in  long 
tresses  down  the  back,  but  often  tied  up  in  a  queue  by 
the  women  and  girls,  or  braided  so  as  to  hang  in  two 
tails  tied  with  strings.^ 

Imi.^  ToL  u.,  pp.  110-11,  irith  plate.  FenuJes  remain  longar  than  the  boyi. 
Lewis  atid  Cktrie's  TVav.,  pp.  476,  437.  '  Not  so  great  a  deformity  as  is  gen- 
erally sapposecL'  Parker's  jShcphr.  Tour,  pp.  142-3,  261-2.  <  Looking  with 
eQatttmpt  even  upon  the  white  for  haying  round  heads.'  Kane's  Wand.,  p.  181, 
204^  cat.  'As  a  general  thing,  the  trib^  that  have  followed  the  practice  of 
flattening  the  sknll  are  inferior  in  intellect^  less  stirring  and  enterprising  in 
their  habits,  and  far  more  degraded  in  their  morals  than  other  tribes.'  Gravy's 
HisL  Ogn.,  p.  197.  Mr  Gray  is  the  only  authority  I  hare  seen  for  this  inju- 
rioos  effect,  except  Domenedi,  who  pponoonoes  the  flatheads  more  subject  to 
apoplexy  than  others.  Deserts,  voL  li.,  p.  87;  Chss*  Jour.,  jap,  224-5;  Brovm-^ 
ets  Ind.  Races,  pp.  335-7;  Morton's  Orama  ^tti.,  pp.  203-13,  cut  of  cradle  and 
of  aknUs;  Mqfras,  Ihcplor,,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  349-50;  Atlas,j^\.  26;  Foster's  Pre- ffisl. 
Baees,  pp.  294-5,  328,  with  cut;  Sutil  y  Meadcana,  Vlage,  p.  124;  WUsoa,  in 
SmUhsonian  Reel,,  1862,  p.  287. 

i»The  Multnomah  women's  hair  'is  moat  oommonly  braided  into  two 
tnasea  falling  over  each  ear  in  front  of  the  body.'  Lewis  and  Clarie's  Trav,^ 
pp.  506-9,  416,  425-6,  437-8.  The  Clackamas  'tattoo  themselves  below  the 
month,  which  gives  a  Ught  blue  appearance  to  the  countenance. '  JToae't  Wand.^ 
pp.  241,  184-5,  256.  At  Cape  tMord  '  they  seem  to  prefer  the  comforts 
of  cleanliness  to  the  painting  of  their  bodies.'  Vancowjer's  Vf/y.,  vol.  i.,  p.  204. 
On  the  Columbia  *  in  the  decoration  of  their  persons  thev  snrpasaed  all  the 
other  tribes  with  paints  of  different  colours,  feathers,  and  other  ornaments.* 
Id.,  voL  iL,  p.  77.  *  lis  mettent  toute  leur  vanity  dans  lenm  coUiers  et  leura 
pendants  d'oreilles.'  De  SmeL,  Miss,  de  VOrigon,  p.  45.  *  Some  of  these  girla 
I  have  seen  with  the  whole  rim  of  their  ears  bored  full  of  holes,  into  each 
of  which  would  be  inserted  a  string  of  these  shells  that  reached  to  the  floor» 
and  the  whole  weighing  so  heavy  t£at  to  save  their  ears  from  being  pulled  off 
they  were  obliged  to  wear  a  band  across  the  top  of  the  head.'  '  I  never  havft 
seen  either  men  or  women  put  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind  on  their  bodies.* 
Swans  N.  W,  Coast,  pp.  112,  158-9.  See  Dunn's  Oregon,  pp.  115,  123^; 
Cox's  Adven.,  pp.  111-12;  Pickering's  Races,  in  U.  8.  Bkc.  Ex.,  voL  ix.,  p,  25; 
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For  dress,  skins  were  much  more  commonly  used  in 
this  region  than  among  other  coast  famiUes;  particu- 
larly the  skins  of  the  smaller  animals,  as  the  rabbit 
and  wood-rat.  These  skins,  dressed  and  often  painted, 
were  sewed  together  so  as  to  form  a  robe  or  blanket 
similar  in  form  and  use  to  the  more  northern  blanket 
of  wool,  which,  as  well  as  a  similar  garment  of  goose- 
skin  with  the  feathers  on,  was  also  made  and  worn  by 
the  Chinooks,  though  not  in  common  use  among  them. 
They  prefer  to  go  naked  when  the  weather  permits. 
Skins  of  larger  animals,  as  the  deer  and  elk,  are  also 
used  for  clothing,  and  of  the  latter  is  made  a  kind  of 
arrow-proof  armor  for  war;  another  coat  of  mail  be- 
ing made  of  sticks  bound  together.  Females  almost 
universally  wear  a  skirt  of  cedar-bark-fibre,  fastened 
about  the  waist  and  hanging  to  the  knees.  This  gar- 
ment is  woven  for  a  few  inches  at  the  top,  but  the 
rest  is  simply  a  hanging  fringe,  not  very  effectually 
concealing  the  person.  A  substitute  for  this  petticoat 
in  some  tribes  is  a  square  piece  of  leather  attached  to 
a  belt  in  front;  and  in  others  a  long  strip  of  deer- 
skin passed  between  the  thighs  and  wound  about  the 
waist  A  fringed  garment,  like  that  described,  is 
also  sometimes  worn  about  the  shoulders;  in  cold 
weather  a  fur  robe  is  wrapped  about  the  body  from 
the  hips  to  the  armpits,  forming  a  close  and  warm 
vest ;  and  over  all  is  sometimes  thrown  a  cape,  or  fur 
blanket,  like  that  of  the  men,  varying  in  quality  and 
value  with  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  The  best  axe 
made  of  strips  of  sea-otter-skin,  woven  with  grass  or 
cedar-bark,  so  that  the  fur  shows  on  both  sides. 
Chiefs  and  men  of  wealth  wear  rich  robes  of  otter 
and  other  valuable  furs.  The  conical  hat  woven 
of  grass  and  bark,  and  painted  in  black  and  white 
checks  or  with  rude  figures,  with  or  without  a  brim, 
and  fastened  under  the  chin,  is  the  only  covering  for 
the  head."" 

Trving's  Agtoria,  pp.  336-8;  Domenech*8  Deserts,  vol.  iL,  p.  364;  Franekhrt^s 
Nar.,  p.  24i. 

iM  <  Xhese  robes  are,  in  general,  composed  of  the  skins  of  a  small  animal, 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  brown  mungo/     'Sometimes  they  have 
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The  Chinooks  moved  about  less  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  supply  of  food  than  many  others,  even  of 
the  coast  families,  yet  the  accumulation  of  filth  or — a 
much  stronger  motive— of  fleas,  generally  forced  them 
to  take  down  their  winter  dwellings  each  spring,  pre- 
serving the  materials  for  re-erection  on  the  same  or 
another  spot.  The  best  houses  were  built  of  cedar 
planks  attached  by  bark-fibre  cords  to  a  frame,  which 
consisted  of  four  comer  and  two  central  posts  and  a 
ridge-pole.  The  planks  of  the  sides  and  ends  were 
sometimes  perpendicular,  but  oftener  laid  horizontally, 
overlapping  here  in  clapboard  fashion  as  on  the  roof. 
In  some  localities,  the  roof  and  even  the  whole  struc- 
ture was  of  cedar-bark.  These  dwelUngs  closely 
resembled  those  farther  north,  but  were  somewhat 
inferior  in  size,  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  feet  long, 
and  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  wide,  being  the  ordinary 
dimensions.  On  the  Columbia  they  were  only  four 
or  five  feet  high  at  the  eaves,  but  an  equal  depth  was 
excavated  in  the  ground,  while  on  the  'Willamette  the 
structure  was  built  on  the  surface.  The  door  was  only 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  body,  and  it  was  a 
favorite  fancy  of  the  natives  to  make  it  represent  the 
mouth  of  an  immense  head  painted  round  it.  Windows 
there  were  none,  nor  chimney ;  one  or  more  fireplaces 
were  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  the  smoke  escaped  by  the 
cracks,  a  plank  in  the  roof  being  sometimes  moved  tor 
the  purpose.     Mats  were  spread  on  the  floor  and 

a  Uaaket  woven  with  the  fingers,  from  the  wool  of  their  native  sheep.'  Ev- 
ery part  of  the  body  bat  the  back  and  shoulders  is  exposed  to  view.  The 
Kecbeoolies  had  '  laraer  and  longer  robes,  which  are  generally  of  deer-ukin 
dressed  in  the  hair/  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  392,  425-6,  438,  504-9, 
822.  '  I  have  often  seen  them  goin^  abont,  half  naked,  when  the  thermometer 
ranged  between  30*  and  40**,  and  their  cluldren  barefooted  and  barelegged  in 
the  snow.'  'The  lower  Indians  do  not  dress  as  well,  nor  with  as  ^ood  taste, 
as  the  upper.'  Parber*$  Exjd<yr,  Tour,  pp.  244-5.  The  fringed  skirt  *is  still 
used  by  old  women,  and  by  all  the  females  when  they  are  at  work  in  the  water, 
and  is  called  by  liiem  their  uwaah  coat.*  Swan's  N.  W.  Coast,  pp.  154-5. 
J&«'  Adven.,  pp.  89-93;  Dunn's  Oregon,  pp.  123-4;  Domeneck's  Deserts,  vol. 
IL,  pp.  16-16,  &1-2,  288;  Townsend^  Nar.,  p.  178;  Kane'sWand.,  pp.  184^5; 
Franekhre's  Nar.,  pp.  242-4.  The  conical  cap  reminded  Pickering  of  the 
Siberian  tribes.  JRaces,  in  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  25,  39;  Cox's  Adven., 
voL  L,  pp.  111-12,  126-7;  Hines'  Voy.,  p.  107.  Collars  of  bears*  claws  for 
the  men,  and  elks*  tasks  for  the  women  and  children.  Irving* s  Astoria,  pp. 
336-8;  Gass  Jour.,  pp.  232,  239-40,  242-4,  267,  274,  278,  282. 
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raised  berths  were  placed  on  the  sides,  sometimes  in 
several  tiers.  Partitions  of  plank  or  matting  separated 
the  apartments  of  the  several  families.  Smaller  tem- 
porary huts,  and  the  permanent  homes  of  the  poorer 
Indians  were  built  in  various  forms,  of  sticks,  covered 
with  bark,  rushes,  or  skina  The  interior  and  exterior 
of  all  dwellings  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  filth.^^ 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia  are  now  fa- 
mous throughout  the  world.  Once  every  year  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  these  noble  fish  enter  the  river 
from  the  ocean  to  deposit  their  spawn.  Impelled  by 
instinct,  they  struggle  to  reach  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  stream,  working  their  way  in  blind  desperation  to 
the  very  sources  of  every  little  branch,  overcoming 
seeming  impossibilities,  and  only  to  fulfill  their  destiny 
and  die;  for  if  they  escape  human  enemies,  they  either 
kill  themselves  in  their  mad  efforts  to  leap  impassable 
falls,  or  if  their  eflbrts  are  crowned  with  success,  they 
are  supposed  never  to  return  to  the  ocean.  This  fish- 
ery has  always  been  the  chief  and  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  food  for  the  Chinooks,  who,  although  skil- 
ful fishermen,  have  not  been  obliged  to  invent  a  great 
variety  of  methods  or  implements  for  the  capture  of 

^^  '  Their  houses  seemed  to  be  more  comfortable  than  those  at  Nooilca» 
the  roof  harizig  a  greater  iudination,  and  the  planking  being  thatched  over 
with  the  bark  of  trees.  The  entrance  is  through  a  hole,  in  a  broad  plank, 
covered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  face  of  a  man,  the  mouth  serr- 
ing  the  purpose  of  a  door- way.  The  fireplace  is  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  con- 
fined from  spreading  above  by  a  wooden  frame.*   Va?icouver*s  Voy,^  vol.  iL, 


p.  77.  Emmons,  in  Schoolcraft's  Archives,  vol.  iii.,  p.  206,  speaks  of  a  pali- 
sade enclosure  tcni  or  fifteen  feet  hish,  with  a  covered  way  to  the  river.  'The 
Indian  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are,  for  the  most  part,  constructed 


of  the  bark  of  trees,  pine  branches,  and  brambles,  which  are  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  skins  or  ra^s. '  DoTnenech's  Deserts,  vol.  iL ,  p.  260.  But  *  the  Chinooks 
build  their  houses  of  thick  and  broad  planks,'  etc.  Id,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
saw  a  house  in  the  Willamette  Valley  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long, 


piece  of  board  'which  hangs  loose  by  a  string,  like  a  sort  of  pendulum,' 
and  is  self-closing.  Stoaris  N.  W.  Coast,  pp.  110-11.  'The  tribes  near  thie 
coast  remove  less  frequently  than  those  of  the  interior. '  California,  Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Ftitut'e,  p.  1^.  'I  never  saw  more  than  four  fires,  or  above  ei^^tv 
persons — slaves  and  all — in  the  largest  house.'  Hoss*  Adven.,  pp.  98-9;  Poi- 
mer*8  Jour.,  pp.  86,  108;  Irvmg*s  Astoria,  p.  322;  Nicolay's  Ogn.,  144,  148-9; 
Cox's  Adven.,  vol.  i.,  p.  327,  from  Lewis  ana  Clarhe;  Dunnes  Oregon,  pp.  135-7, 
from  Lewis  and  Clarke;  Parker* s  Explor,  Tour,  pp.  144-5,  178-9,  245;  Pran- 
^th-e*s  Nar.,  pp.  247-8;  Lord*s  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  65;  Townsend's  Nar.,  p.  181; 
Kane*s  Wand.,  pp.  187-8;  Ifale*s  Et/inog.,  in  U,  S.  Mc.  Ex,,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  204^ 
216-17;  Strickland's  Hist.  Missiofts,  pp.  136-9. 
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the  salmon,  which  rarely  if  ever  have  failed  them. 
Certaiii  ceremonies  must,  however,  be  observed  with 
the  first  fish  taken;  his  meat  must  be  cut  only  with 
the  grain,  and  the  hearts  of  all  caught  must  be  burned 
or  eaten,  and  on  no  account  be  thrown  into  the  water 
or  be  devoured  by  a  dog.  With  these  precautions 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chinook  would 
ever  lack  a  supply  of  fish.  The  salmon  begin  to  run 
in  April,  but  remain  several  weeks  in  the  warmer 
waters  near  the  mouth,  and  are  there  taken  while  in 
their  best  condition,  by  the  Chinook  tribe  proper,  with 
a  straight  net  of  bark  or  roots,  sometimes  five  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  with  floats  and 
sinkers.  One  end  of  the  net  is  carried  out  into  the 
river  at  high  water,  and  drawn  in  by  the  natives  on 
the  shore,  who,  with  a  mallet,  quiet  the  fish  and  pre- 
vent them  from  jumping  over  the  net  and  escaping. 
Farther  up,  especially  at  the  Cascades  and  at  the  falls 
of  the  Willamette,  salmon  are  speared  by  natives 
standing  on  the  rocks  or  on  planks  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose; scooped  up  in  small  dip-nets;  or  taken  with  a 
laige  unbaited  hook  attached  by  a  socket  and  short 
line  to  a  long  pole.  There  is  some  account  qf  artifi- 
cial channels  of  rocks  at  these  places,  but  such  expe- 
dients were  generally  not  needed,  since,  beside  those 
caught  by  the  Chinooks,  such  numbers  were  cast  on 
the  rocks  by  their  own  efforts  to  leap  the  falls,  that 
the  air  for  months  was  infected  by  the  decaying  mass; 
and  many  of  these  in  a  palatable  state  of  decay  were 
gathered  by  the  natives  for  food.  Hooks,  spears,  and 
nets  were  sometimes  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  certain 
plants  supposed  to  be  attractive  to  the  fish.  Once 
taken,  the  salmon  were  cleaned  by  the  women,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  smoked  in  the  lodges;  then  they  were 
sometimes  powdered  fine  between  two  stones,  before 
packing  in  skins  or  mats  for  winter  use.  The  heads 
were  always  eaten  as  favorite  portions  during  the  fish- 
ing season.  Next  to  the  salmon  the  sturgeon  was 
ranked  as  a  source  of  food.     This  fish,  weighing  from 
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two  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds,  was  taken  by  a 
baited  hook,  sunk  about  twenty  feet,  and  allowed  to 
float  down  the  current;  when  hooked,  the  sturgeon 
rises  suddenly  and  is  despatched  by  a  spear,  lifted  into 
the  canoe  by  a  gaff-hook,  or  towed  ashore.  The 
Chinooks  do  not  attack  the  whale,  but  when  one  is 
accidentally  cast  upon  the  shore,  more  or  less  decayed, 
a  season  of  feasting  ensues  and  the  native  heart  is 
glad.  Many  smaUei*  varieties  of  fish  are  taken  by 
net,  spear,  hook,  or  rake,  but  no  methods  are  employed 
meriting  special  description.  Wild  fowl  are  snared 
or  shot;  elk  and  deer  are  shot  with  arrows  or  taken 
in  a  carefully  covered  pit,  dug  in  their  favorite  haunts. 
As  to  the  methods  of  taking  rabbits  and  wood-rats, 
whose  skins  are  said  to  have  been  so  extensively  used 
for  clothing,  I  find  no  information.  Nuts,  berries, 
wild  fruits,  and  roots  are  all  used  as  food,  and  to  some 
extent  preserved  for  winter.  The  Wapato,  a  bulbous 
root,  compared  by  some  to  the  potato  and  turnip, 
was  the  aboriginal  staple,  and  was  gathered  by  women 
wading  in  shallow  ponds,  and  separating  the  root  with 
their  toes.^"     Boiling  in  wooden  kettles  by  means  of 

^'^ '  In  the  summer  they  resort  to  the  j>rmcipal  riven  and  the  sea  coast, 
....retiring  to  the  smaller  riven  of  the  interior  daring  the  cold  seaaoa.' 
Warre  and  VavasouTf  in  Martin's  Hud,  Bay,  p.  83.  All  small  fish  are  driven 
into  the  small  coves  or  shallow  waten,  '  when  a  number  of  Indians  in  caooea 
continue  splashing  the  water,  while  othen  sink  branches  of  pine.  The  &wh 
are  then  taken  easily  out  with  scoops  or  wicker  baskets.'  Thorntons  Ogn. 
and  CaL,  vol.  i.,  pp.  389,  288-9,  384-6,  390-1.  Fish  *are  not  eaten  till  thev 
become  soft  from  keeping,  when  they  are  mashed  with  water.'  In  the  Wil- 
lamette Vidley  they  raised  coro,  beans,  and  squashes.  Hunter's  Cap,,  pp.  70- 
2.  A  '  stuigeon,  thoneh  weighing  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds,  is»  by 
the  single  effort  of  one  Indian,  jerked  into  the  boat ' !  Dunn's  Oregon,  pp.  135, 
114-15,  134,  137-9.  The  Umpquas,  to  cook  salmon,  '  all  provided  themselves 
with  sticks  about  three  feet  long,  pointed  at  one  end  and  split  at  the  other. 
They  then  apportioned  the  salmon,  each  one  taking  a  large  piece,  and  fiUii^ 
it  with  splinten  to  prevent  its  falling  to  pieces  when  cookmg,  which  they 
fastened  with  great  care  into  the  forked  end  of  the  stick;.. ..then  placing 
themselves  around  the  fire  so  as  to  describe  a  circle,  they  stuck  the  pointed 
end  of  the  stick  into  the  ground  a  short  distance  from  the  fire,  inclining  the 
top  toward  the  flames  so  as  to  bring  the  salmon  in  contact  with  the  neat, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  pyramid  of  salmon  over  the  whole  fire. '  Hints'  Foy.. 

E.  102;  Id,,  Ogn,,  p.  3o£  '  There  are  some  articles  offood  which  are  maaliM 
y  tiie  teetii  l^fore  being  boiled  or  roasted;  this  mastication  is  performed  by 
the  women.'  D<meneeh's  Deserts,  voL  ii.,  pp.  314,  16,  240-2.  *The  salmon 
in  this  country  are  never  caught  with  a  (baited)  hook.'  Wilkes*  Hist,  Oan,^  f, 
107.  '  Turbot  and  flounden  are  caught  (at  Shoalwater  Bay)  while  wading  m 
the  water,  by  means  of  the  feet.'  Swan's  AT.  W,  Coast,  pp.  38,  83»  103-8,  140^ 
163-6,  with  cuts.     On  food,  see  Ross'  Adven,,  voL  i,  pp.  94-6,  97,  112-13; 
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hat  stones,  was  the  usual  manner  of  cooking,  but 
roasting  on  sticks  stuck  in  the  sand  near  the  fire  was 
also  common.  Clam-shells  and  a  few  rude  platters 
and  spoons  of  wood  were  in  use,  but  the  fingers,  with 
the  hair  for  a  napkin,  were  found  much  more  conven- 
ient table  ware.^  In  all  their  personal  habits  the 
Chinooks  are  disgustingly  filthy,  although  said  to  be 
fond  of  baths  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  Clatsops, 
as  reported  by  one  visitor,  form  a  partial  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  they  occasionally  wash  the  hands  and 
face.^ 

Their  dhief  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  the 
former  of  which  is  made  of  cedar,  or  occasionally,  as 
it  is  said,  of  horn  and  bone ;  its  elasticity  is  increased 
by  a  covering  of  sinew  glued  on.  The  arrow-head  is 
of  bone,  flint,  or  copper,  and  the  shaft  consists  of  a 
short  piece  of  some  hard  wood,  and  a  longer  one  of  a 
lighter  material  The  bows  are  from  two  and  a  half 
to  four  feet  long;  five  styles,  differing  in  form  and 
curve,  are  pictured  by  Schoolcraft.  Another  weapon 
in  common  use  was  a  double-edged  wooden  broad- 
sword, or  sharp  club,  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
long ;  spears,  tomahawks,  and  scalping  knives  are  men- 
tioned by  many  travellers,  but  not  described,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  either  were  ever  used  by  these  aborigines.  ^^ 

LorcTs  NaJL^  ToL  i.,  pp.  6S-9,  181-3;  LemB  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  409-15, 
422,  425,  430-1,  445,  506;  WeUs,  in  Harper^s  Mag.,  yoL  xiii.,  pp.  605-7,  with 
cuts;  Nu»lay*9  Ogn,,  pp.  144,  147-8;  Fabner's  Jour.,  pp.  84,  106;  Parker^s 
^plor.  Tour,  p.  244;  Jrvmg*s  Astoria,  pp.  86,  335;  Coals  Adven.,  voL  i.,  pp. 
32d-^  voL  ii,  pp.  128-^1;  CatHn*$Jf.  Am,  Ind.,  voL  ii.,  p.  113;  AbboU,  m 
Pac  A  JL  lUpe.,  voL  vi,  p.  89;  Ind.  Life,  p.  165;  Pickering's  Maces,  in  U.  8. 
&,  iBfc..  voL  IX.,  p.  26;  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  185-9;  Franch/tre*s  Nor,,  pp.  235- 
7;  OomT  Jour.,  pp.  23A,  230-1,  282-3;  Fidix,  VOrdgon,  pp.  44-6;  Stanly's  For- 
iraitg,iap.  B9S2. 

^^For  description  of  the  Yarions  roots  and  hemes  nsed  hy  the  Chinooks 
as  food,  see  Lewu  and  Clarke's  Trav.,vi^.  450-6. 

^**llie  Mnltnomahs  'are  very  fond  of  cold,  hot,  and  vapoor  haths,  which 
are  nsed  at  all  seasons,  and  for  the  purpose  of  health  as  well  as  pleasure. 
Ther,  however,  add  a  species  of  bath  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  washing  the 
whole  bod^  with  urine  every  morning.'  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  509, 
409.  Eat  uisects  from  each  other's  head,  for  the  animals  bite  them,  and  they 
claim  the  right  to  bite  back.  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  183-4. 

^Cox's  Adven.,  voL  i,  pp.  323^,  voL  ii.,  p.  13;  Irvmg's  Astoria,  pp.  324, 
388;  JSo8s'^Adven.,  p.  90;  Kane's  Wand.,  p.  189;  CatUn's  N.  Am.  Ind.,  voL  ii. 


p.  113,  pL  210i;  Dunn's  Oregon, ja^.  1244;  Lems  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  429^ 
31,  509;  Hine^  Ogn.,  p.  ""  -      -     -  -  .     ^  -     . 


^    ,  p.  110;  Franohkre's  Nar.,  p.  253;  Emmons,  in  Schooi- 
erafis  Arch.,  voL  iii,  pp.  206-7,  215-16,  468, 
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I  have  already  spoken  of  their  thick  arrow-proof  elk- 
skin  armor,  and  of  a  coat  of  short  sticKS  bound 
together  with  grass;  a  bark  helmet  is  also  employed 
of  sufficient  sl^engtii  to  ward  off  arrows  and  I%ht 
blows.  Ross  states  that  they  also  carry  a  circular 
elk-skin  shield  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Although  by  no  means  a  blood-thirsty  race,  the 
Chinook  tribes  were  frequently  involved  in  quarrels, 
resulting)  it  is  said^  from  the  abduction  of  women  more 
frequency  than  from  other  causes.  They,  like  almosi 
all  other  American  tribes,  make  a  free  use  of  war- 
paint, laying  it  on  grotesquely  and  in  bright  colors; 
but  unlike  most  other  nations,  they  never  resorted  to 
treachery,  surprise,  night  attacks,  or  massacre  of 
women  and  children.  Fighting  was  generally  done 
upon  the  water.  When  efforts  to  settle  amicably  their 
differences,  always  the  first  expedient,  failed,  a  party 
of  warriors,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  armor, 
and  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  bludgeons,  was 
paddled  by  women  to  the  enemies'  village,  where 
diplomatic  efforts  for  peace  were  renewed.  If  still 
unsuccessful,  the  women  were  removed  from  danger, 
and  the  battle  commenced,  or  if  the  hour  was  late, 
fighting  was  postponed  till  the  next  morning.  Ab 
their  armor  was  arrow-proof  and  as  they  rarely  came 
near  enough  for  hand-to-hand  conflict,  the  battles  were 
of  short  duration  and  accompanied  by  little  bloodshed; 
the  fall  of  a  few  warriors  decided  the  victory,  the  vic- 
tors gained  their  point  in  the  original  dispute,  the 
vanquished  paid  some  damages,  and  the  affair  ended.  ^** 
Troughs  dug  out  of  one  piece  of  cedar,  and  woven 
baskets  served  this  people  for  dishes,  and  were  used 
for  every  purpose.  The  best  baskets  were  of  silk 
grass  or  fine  fibre,  or  a  conical  form,  woven  in  colors 

^'''Wheii  the  conflict  is  postponed  till  the  next  day, ....they  keep  up 
frightful  cries  all  night  long,  ana  when  they  are  sufficiently  near  to  under- 
stand each  other,  defy  one  another  by  menaces,  railleries,  and  sarcasms,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer  and  VirgiL'  Frandvhrt^s  Nor.,  pp.  251-4;  <7ae  «  Adven., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  322-3;  DunrCa  Ongon,  p.  124;  Irvhig's  Astorui,  pp.  340-1;  Rou^ 
Fur  Hunters,  vol.  i.,  pp.  88, 105-8;  DommedCa  DeaerU^  vol.  ii.,  p.  354;  Stanfy^9 
PoHraUs,  pp.  61-2;  Foster's  Pre-Hist.  Races,  p.  232. 
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80  cloBely  as  to  hold  liquids,  and  with  a  capacity  of 
from  one  to  six  gallons.  Coarser  baskets  were  made 
of  roots  and  rushes,  rude  spoons  of  ash- wood,  and  cir- 
cular nmts  did  duty  as  plates.  Wapato  diggers  used 
a  curved  stick  with  handle  of  horn;  fish-hooks  and 
spears  were  made  of  wood  and  bone  in  a  variety  of 
forms;  the  wing-bone  of  the  crane  supplied  a  needle. 
With  r^ard  to  their  original  cutting  instruments,  by 
which  trees  were  felled  for  canoes  or  for  planks  which 
were  split  off  bv  wedges,  there  is  much  uncertainty; 
since  nearly  all  authorities  state  that  before  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  chisels  made  of  '  old  files,' 
were  employed,  and  driven  by  an  oblong  stone  or  a 
spruce-knot  mallet.  Pipe-bowls  were  of  hard  wood 
fitted  to  an  elder  stem,  but  the  best  ones,  of  stone  ele- 
gantly carved,  were  of  Haidah  manufacture  and 
obtained  from  the  north.^^  To  kindle  a  fire  the  Chi- 
nook twirls  rapidly  between  the  palms  a  cedar  stick, 
the  point  of  which  is  pressed  into  a  small  hollow  in  a 
flat  piece  of  the  same  material,  the  sparks  falling  on 
finely  frayed  bark.  Sticks  are  commonly  carried  for 
the  purpose,  improving  with  use.  Besides  woven 
baskets,  matting  is  the  chief  article  of  Chinook  manu- 
^ture.  It  is  made  by  the  women  by  placing  side  by 
side  common  bulrushes  or  flags  about  three  feet  long, 
tying  the  ends,  and  passing  strings  of  twisted  rushes 
through  the  whole  length,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  about  four  inches  apart,  by  means  of  a  bone 
needle.^^ 

Chinook  boats  do  not  difier  essentially,  either  in 
material,  form,  or  method  of  manufacture,  from  those 
already  described  as  in  use  among  the  Sound  family. 
Always  dug  out  of  a  single  log  of  the  common  white 

***  Pickering  makes  *  the  subatitution  of  the  water-proof  basket,  for  the 
aquare  wooden  bucket  of  the  straifcs',  the  chief  difference  between  this  and 
the  Sound  Family.  liacea,  in  V,  8,  Ex.  A>.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  25;  EmmojiA,  in  Schooi- 
craft's  Arch,,  voL  iii.,  p.  206;  Vanamver'a  Koy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77;  Ross'  Adren., 
p.  92;  Damenedis  Deserts,  vol  ii-,  pp.  241,  200;  Frandi^es  JVWr.,  pp.  248-9; 
Lewig  and  Clarlx's  Trav.,m.  432-5;  Cox's  Adtxn.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  SC£>-32;  Dunns 
Oregon,  pp.  138-9;  CcUiins  N,  Am,  Jnd.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113,  pi.  210i,  showing 
cradle,  ladles,  Wapato  diggers,  Pautomaugons,  or  war-clubs  and  pipes.  Far£- 
ers^aplor.  Tour, jap.  248-9;  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  184-5,  188-9. 

^»Bwan'B  If.  W.  Coast,  pp.  161-3;  Parker's  Exphr.  Tour,  p.  253. 
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cedar,  they  vary  in  length  from  ten  to  fifty  feet,  and 
in  form  according  to  the  waters  they  are  intended  to 
navigate  or  the  freight  they  are  to  carry.  In  these 
canoes,  lightness,  strength,  and  elegance  combine  to 
make  them  perfect  models  of  watercraft.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  describe  four  forms  in  use  in  this  r^ion,  and 
their  description  of  boats,  as  of  most  other  matters 
connected  with  this  people,  has  been  taken  with  or 
without  credit  by  nearly  all  who  have  treated  of  the 
subject.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  their  account 
of  the  largest  and  best  boats  used  by  the  Killamooks 
and  other  tribes  on  the  coast  outside  the  river.  "The 
sides  are  secured  by  cross-bars^  or  round  sticks,  two  or 
three  inches  in  thickness,  which  are  inserted  through 
holes  just  below  the  gunwale,  and  made  fast  with  cords. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  gunwale  itself  is  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth,  and 
folds  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  rim,  which  pre- 
vents the  water  from  beating  into  the  boat.  The  dow 
and  stem  are  about  the  same  height,  and  each  provided 
with  a  comb  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  At 
each  end,  also,  are  pedestals,  formed  of  the  same  solid 
piece,  on  which  are  placed  strange  grotesque  figures  of 
men  or  animals,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  five 
feet,  and  composed  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  firmly 
united  with  great  ingenuity,  by  mlaying  and  mortising, 
without  a  spike  of  any  kind.  The  paiddle  is  usualfy 
from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  length ;  the 
handle  being  thick  for  one  third  of  its  length,  when  it 
widens,  and  is  hollowed  and  thinned  on  each  side  of  the 
centre,  which  forms  a  sort  of  rib.  When  they  embark, 
one  Indian  sits  in  the  stem,  and  steers  with  a  paddle, 
the  others  kneel  in  pairs  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
and  sitting  on  their  heels,  paddle  over  the  gunwale  next 
to  them.  In  this  way  they  ride  with  perfect  safety 
the  highest  waves,  and  venture  without  the  least  con- 
cern in  seas  where  other  boats  or  seamen  could  not 
live  an  instant"  The  women  are  as  expert  as  the  men 
in  the  management  of  canoes.  "• 

^Lewia  and  Clarhe's  Trav.,  pp.  43a-5.     <HoUow«d  oat  of  the  oedar  by 
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The  Chinooks  were  always  a  commercial  rather  than 
a  warlike  people,  and  are  excelled  by  none  in  their 
shrewdness  at  bargaining.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans  they  repaired  annually  to  the  region  of 
the  Cascades  and  Dalles,  where  they  met  the  tribes  of 
the  interior,  with  whom  they  exchanged  their  few 
articles  of  trade— fish,  oil,  shells,  and  Wapato — for  the 
skins,  roots,  and  grasses  of  their  eastern  neighbors. 
The  coming  of  ships  to  the  coast  gave  the  Chinooks 
the  advantage  in  this  trade,  since  they  controlled  the 
traffic  in  beads,  trinkets,  and  weapons;  they  found  also 
in  the  strangers  ready  buvers  of  the  skins  obtained  from 
the  interior  in  exchange  for  these  articles.  Their  origi- 
nal currency  or  standard  of  value  was  the  hiaqua  shell 
fi^m  the  northern  coast,  whose  value  was  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  a  fathom  string  of  forty  shells  being 
worth  nearly  double  a  string  of  fifty  to  the  fathom. 
Since  the  white  men  came,  beaver-skins  and  blankets 
have  been  added  to  their  currency.  Individuals  were 
protected  in  their  rights  to  personal  property,  such  as 
slaves,  canoes,  and  implements,  but  they  had  no  idea 
of  personal  property  in  lands,  the  title  to  which  rested 
in  the  tribe  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  the  chase. ^*^ 

In  decorative  art  this  family  cannot  be  said  to  hold 
a  high  place  compared  with  more  northern  nations, 

fee,  aad  Bmoothed  off  with  stone  azee.'  Kaayi9  Wcmd.,  p.  189.  At  Cape  Or- 
ford  'their  shape  much  resembled  that  of  a  butcher's  tray.'  Vancouver's  Voy., 
ToL  L,  p.  204.  'A  haman  face  or  a  white-headed  eagle  as  large  as  life,  carved 
on  the  prow,  and  raised  high  in  front.'  Soss*  Adven.,  pp.  97-S.  '  In  landing, 
they  put  the  canoe  ronnd,  so  as  to  strike  the  beach  stem  on.'  'Franchtr?8 
Nar^  p.  246.  'The  larger  canoes  on  the  Columbia  are  sometimes  propelled 
by  short  oars.'  Emmons^  in  Schookrc^ft't  Arch,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  218.  'Finest  ca- 
noes in  the  world.'  WiOces'  Hist,  Op.,  p.  107;  Parker's  Bxphr,  Tour,  p.  252; 
Dumng  Oregon,  pp.  121-2;  Swan's  Jv.  W.  Coast,  pp.  79-82,  with  cuts;  Irving's 
Astoria^  pp.  86,  324;  Cox's  Adven.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  326-7;  Hale's  Etiinog.,  in  U,  S. 
Mr.  Ex,,  voL  vi.,  p.  217;  Domeneeh's  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  276-7;  BroumeU's  Ind, 
Baces^m,  636-7;  Oass*  Jour.,  p.  279. 

>'*  Dried  and  pounded  salmon,  prepared  by  a  method  not  understood  ex- 
cept at  the  falls,  formed  a  prominent  article  of  commerce  both  with  coast 
and  interior  nations.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  444-7,  413.  A  fathom  of 
the  largest  hiaqua  shells  is  worth  about  ten  beaver-skins.  A  dying  man  gave 
his  properiy  to  his  intimate  friends  'with  a  promise  on  their  part  to  restore 
them  if  he  recovered.'  FratuhMa  Nar.^  pp.  244-5,  137;  Ross'  Adven,,  pp. 
97-^  fi5-4;  8wan*sN.  W.  Coast,  p.  166;  Irvinq's  Astoria,  p.  322;  Dunn's  Ore- 
gon,  pp.  13S-4;  Cox's  Adven,,  voL  i,  p.  333;  iTtorrUons  Ogn,  and  Cal.,  voL  i, 
p.  392;  Kcne's  Wand.,  p.  185;  Domeneeh's  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  250;  Oass'Jour.t 
p.  227;  Morton's  Cratda  Am,,  pp.  202-14;  Fidix,  L'Origon,  pp.  44r-5. 
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their  only  superior  work  being  the  modelling  of  their 
canoes,  and  the  weaving  of  ornamental  baskets.  la 
carving,  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  Haidahs;  the 
Cathlamets,  according  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  being 
somewhat  superior  to  the  others,  or  at  least  more  fond 
of  the  art.  Their  attempts  at  painting  are  exceed- 
ingly rude/*^ 

Little  can  be  said  of  their  system  of  government 
except  that  it  was  eminently  successful  in  producing 
peaceful  and  well-regulated  communities.  Each  band 
or  village  was  usually  a  sovereignty,  nominally  ruled 
by  a  chief,  either  hereditary  or  selected  for  his  wealth 
and  popularity,  who  exerted  over  his  tribe  influence 
rather  than  authority,  but  who  was  rarely  opposed  in 
his  measures.  Sometimes  a  league  existed,  more  or 
less  permanent,  for  warlike  expeditions.  ^Slight  offences 
against  usage — ^the  tribal  common  law — were  expiated 
by  the  payment  of  an  amount  of  property  satisfactory 
to  the  party  offended.  Theft  was  an  offence,  but  the 
return  of  the  article  stolen  removed  every  trace  of  dis- 
honor. Serious  crimes,  as  the  robbery  of  a  burial- 
place,  were  sometimes  punished  with  death  by  the 
people,  but  no  special  authorities  or  processes  seem  to 
have  been  employed,  either  for  detection  or  punish- 
ment.^*^ 

Slavery,  common  to  all  the  coast  families,  is  also 
practised  by  the  Chinooks,  but  there  is  less  difference 
here,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere  between  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  and  the  free.  Obtained  from  without  the 
limits  of  the  family,  toward  the  south  or  easty  by  war^ 
or  more  commonly  by  trade,  the  slaves  are  obliged  to 
perform  all  the  drudgery  for  their  masters,  and  their 
children  must  remain  in  their  parents'  condition,  their 

^  Hare  no  idea  of  drawing  maps  on  the  sand.  '  Tb  air  powen  <^  computa- 
tion.... are  very  limited.  *  Emmons,  in  SchoolcrcJi^a  Arclu,  vdL  iii.,  pp.  205, 
207;  Lewis  and  Clarke*8  Trav,,  p.  493;  Boss'  Adven,,  pp.  88-9,  96;  Kane's 
Wand,,  p.  186. 

13'^Tlie  Willamette  tribes,  nine  in  number,  were  under  four  principal 
chiefs.  Ross'  Adven.,  pp.  235-6,  88,  216.  Casanov,  a  famous  chief  at  Fort 
Vancouver  employed  a  hired  assassin  to  remove  obnoxious  persons.  Kane's 
Wand.,  pp.  173-6;  FranMre's  Nar.,  p.  260;  Frving's  Astoria,  pp.  88,  340; 
Cox's  Aflren.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  322-3;  Parher^s  Exvhr.  Tour,  p.  25^;  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  Trav,,  p.  443. 
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round  heads  serving  as  a  distinguishing  mark  from 
freemen*  But  the  amoimt  of  the  work  connected  with 
the  Chinook  household  is  never  great,  and  so  long  as 
the  slaves  are  well  and  strong,  they  are  liberally  fed 
and  well  treated.  True,  many  instances  are  known 
of  slaves  murdered  by  the  whim  of  a  cruel  and  rich 
master,  and  it  was  not  very  uncommon  to  kill  slaves 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  prominent  persons,  but 
wives  and  friends  are  also  known  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed on  similar  occasions.  No  burial-rites  are  ac- 
corded to  slaves,  and  no  care  taken  of  them  in  serious 
iUness ;  when  unable  to  work  they  are  lefb  to  die,  and 
their  bodies  cast  into  the  sea  or  forest  as  food  for  fish 
or  beast.  It  was  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  freeman 
to  voluntarily  subject  himself  to  servitude  in  payment 
of  a  gambling-debt;  nor  for  a  slave  to  be  adopted  into 
the  tribe,  and  the  privilege  of  head-flattening  accorded 
to  his  offspring.  ^^ 

Not  only  were  the  Chinooks  a  peaceable  people  in 
their  tribal  intercourse,  but  eminently  so  in  their 
family  relations.  The  young  men,  when  they  married, 
brought  their  wives  to  their  father's  home,  and  thus 
several  generations  lived  amicably  in  their  large  dwell- 
ings until  forced  to  separate  by  numbers,  the  chief 
authority  being  exercised,  not  by  the  oldest,  but  by  the 
most  active  and  useful  member  of  the  household. 
Overtures  for  marriage  were  made  by  friends  of  the 
would-be  bridegroom,  who  offered  a  certain  price,  and 
if  accepted  by  the  maiden's  parents,  the  wedding  cere- 
mony was  celebrated  simply  by  an  interchange  and 
exhibition  of  presents  with  the  congratulations  of 
invited  guests.  A  man  might  take  as  many  wives  as 
he  could  buy  and  support,  and  all  lived  together  with- 
out jealousy;   but  practically  few,  and  those  among 

u> '  Live  in  the  same  dwelling  with  their  masters,  and  often  intermarry 
with  thoee  who  are  free.'  Parker  8  Explor,  Tour,  pp.  197,  247.  'Treat  them 
with  humanity  while  their  services  are  useful.'  Franch/b-es  Nar.,  p.  241. 
Treated  with  great  severity.  Kane  9  Wand.^  pp.  181-2;  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
Trav.,  p.  447;  Jioss*  Adveru,  pp.  92-^;  Irmng's  Astoria^  p.  88;  Cox's  Adven., 
voL  i,  pp.  305-6;  DunWs  Oregon,  pp.  129-30;  FUzgerald*s  Hud,  B,  Co.,  pp. 
196-7;  Moody's  PortroUs,  pp.  61-2. 
Vol.  I.    16 
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the  rich  and  powerful,  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  more 
than  one  wife.  It  has  been  noticed  that  there  was 
often  great  disparity  in  the  ages  of  bride  and  groom, 
for,  say  the  Chinooks,  a  very  young  or  very  aged 
couple  lack  either  the  experience  or  the  activity 
necessary  for  fighting  the  battles  of  life.  Divorce  or 
separation  is  easily  accomplished,  but  is  not  of  fre* 
quent  occurrence.  A  husband  can  repudiate  his  wife 
for  infidelity,  or  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  she 
can  marry  again.  Some  cases  are  known  of  infidelity 
punished  with  death.  Barrenness  is  common,  the 
birth  of  twins  rare,  and  families  do  not  usually  exceed 
two  children.  Child-birth,  as  elsewhere  among  ab- 
originals, is  accompanied  with  but  little  inconvenience, 
and  children  are  often  nursed  until  three  or  five  years 
old.  They  are  carried  about  on  the  mother's  back 
until  able  to  walk;  at  first  in  the  head-flattening  cra- 
dle, and  later  in  wicker  baskets.  Unmarried  women 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  chastity,  and  treely  be- 
stow their  favors  in  return  for  a  kindness,  or  for  a 
very  small  consideration  in  property  paid  to  them- 
selves or  parents.  When  married,  all  this  is  changed 
— female  virtue  acquires  a  marketable  value,  the  pos- 
sessorship  being  lodged  in  the  man  and  not  in  the 
woman.  Earely  are  wives  unfaithful  to  their  hus- 
bands; but  the  chastity  of  the  wife  is  the  recognized 
property  of  the  husband,  who  sells  it  whenever  he 
pleases.  Although  attaching  no  honor  to  chastity, 
the  Chinook  woman  feels  something  like  shame  at 
becoming  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  it  la 
supposed  to  be  partly  from  this  instinct  that  infanti- 
cide and  abortion  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  At 
her  first  menstruation  a  girl  must  perform  a  certain 
penance,  much  less  severe,  however,  than  among  the 
northern  nations.  In  some  tribes  she  must  bathe  fre- 
quently for  a  moon  and  rub  the  body  with  rotten 
hemlock,  carefully  abstaining  from  all  fish  and  berries 
which  are  in  season,  and  remaining  closely  in  the 
house  during  a  south  wind.     Did  she  partake  of  the 
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forbidden  food,  the  fish  would  leave  the  streams,  and 
the  berries  drop  from  the  bushes ;  or  did  she  go  out 
in  a  south  wind,  the  thunder-bird  would  come  and 
shake  his  wings.  All  thunder-storms  are  thus  caused. 
Both  young  children  and  the  old  and  infirm  are 
kindly  treated.  Work  is  equally  divided  between  the 
sexes;  the  women  prepare  the  food  which  the  men 
provide;  they  also  manufacture  baskets  and  matting; 
they  are  nearly  as  skilful  as  the  men  with  the  canoe, 
and  are  consulted  on  all  important  matters.  Their 
condition  is  by  no  means  a  hard  one.  It  is  among 
tribes  that  live  by  the  chase  or  by  other  means  in 
which  women  can  be  of  little  service,  that  we  find 
the  sex  most  oppressed  and  cruelly  treated.^ 

Like  all  Indians,  the  Chinooks  are  fond  of  feasting, 
but  their  feasts  are  simply  the  coming  together  of 
men  and  women  during  the  fishing  season  with  the 
determination  to  eat  as  much  as  possible,  and  this 
meeting  is  devoid  of  those  complicated  ceremonies  of 
invitation,  reception,  and  social  etiquette,  observed 
farther  north;  nor  has  any  traveller  noticed  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  as  a  feature  of  these  festivals. 
Fantastically  dressed  and  gaudily  decked  with  paint, 
they  are  wont  to  jump  about  on  certain  occasions  in  a 
hopping,  jolting  kind  of  dance,  accompanied  by  songs, 
beating  of  sticks,  clapping  of  hands,  and  occasional 
yells,  the  women  usually  dancing  in  a  separate  set. 
As  few  visitors  mention  their  dances,  it  is  probable 
that  dancing  was  less  prevalent  than  with  others. 
Their  songs  were  often  soft  and  pleasing,  difiering  in 
style  for  various  occasions,  the  words  extemporized, 
the  tunes  being  often  sung  with  meaningless  sounds, 

^Swan's  N,  W,  Coast,  pp.  161,  171;  Mnmons,  iu  Schoolcraft's  ArcL,  vol. 
iiL,  pp.  211-12.  '  In  proportion  as  we  approach  the  rapida  from  the  sea,  fe- 
male impnrity  becomes  less  perceptible;  heyond  this  pomt  it  entirely  ceases. ' 
Cox's  Adven.,  voL  ii.,  pp.  134,  159,  voL  i.,  pp.  366-7,  318;  JVells,  in  Harpers 
Mag,f  YoL  ziii,  p.  602;  Zjewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  439-43.  Ceremonies  of 
a  -widoiw  in  her  endeavors  to  obtain  a  new  husband.  WiUxs*  Nar,,  in  U,  S,  Sx, 
JSc,  voL  v.,  p.  124;  Boss'  Adven,,  pp.  88,  92-3;  Franch^es  Nar.,  pp.  245, 
254-5;  HwUer^s  Cap,,  p.  70;  ffines*  Toy.,  p.  113;  Domenech's  Deserts,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  16,  294-^;  Irving's  Astoria,  p.  340;  Durm's  Oregon,  pp.  132-3;  Lord's  Nat., 
▼oL  ii,  pp.  231-2;  Kama's  Wand.,  pp.  175-7,  182;  Oass*  Jour.,  p.  275;  Strick- 
iamd's  HisL  Missions,  pp.  139-10. 
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like  our  tra-la-la.  Swan  gives  examples  of  the  music 
used  under  different  circumstances.  Smoking  was  uni- 
versal, the  leaves  of  the  bear-berry  being  employed, 
mixed  in  later  times  with  tobacco  obtained  fipom  the 
whites.  Smoke  is  swallowed  and  retained  in  the 
stomach  and  lun^s  until  partial  intoxication  ensues. 
No  intoxicating  drink  was  known  to  them  before  the 
whites  came,  and  after  their  coming  for  a  little  time 
they  looked  on  strong  drink  with  suspicion,  and  were 
averse  to  its  use.  They  are  sometimes  sober  even 
now,  when  no  whiskey  is  at  hand.  But  the  favorite 
amusement  of  all  the  Chinook  nations  is  gambling, 
which  occupies  the  larger  part  of  their  time  when  not 
engaged  in  sleeping,  eating,  or  absolutely  necessary 
work.  In  their  games  they  risk  all  their  property, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  in  many  instances  their 
own  freedom,  losing  all  with  composure,  and  nearly 
always  accompanying  the  game  with  a  song.  Two 
persons,  or  two  parties  large  or  small,  play  one  against 
the  other;  a  banking  game  is  also  in  vogue,  in  which 
one  individual  plays  against  all  comers.  A.  favorite 
method  is  to  pass  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand  two  small 
sticks,  one  of  which  is  marked,  the  opponent  mean- 
while guessing  at  the  hand  containing  the  marked 
stick.  The  sticks  sometimes  take  the  form  of  discs 
of  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  each  player  having  ten ; 
these  are  wrapped  in  a  mass  of  fine  bark-fibre,  shuffled 
and  separated  in  two  portions;  the  winner  naming  the 
bunch  containing  the  marked  or  trump  piece.  Differ- 
ently marked  sticks  may  also  be  shuffled  or  tossed  in 
the  air,  and  the  lucky  player  correctly  names  the  rela- 
tive position  in  which  they  shall  fall.  A  favorite 
game  of  females,  called  ahikia,  is  played  with  beaver- 
teeth,  having  figured  sides,  which  are  thrown  like  dice ; 
the  issue  depends  on  the  combinations  of  figures  which 
are  turned  up.  In  all  these  games,  the  plavers  squat 
upon  mats;  sticks  are  used  as  counters;  and  an  essen- 
tial point  for  a  successful  gambler  is  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  in  order  to  confuse  the  judgment  of 
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opponents.  In  still  another  game  the  players  attempt 
to  roll  small  pieces  of  wood  between  two  pins  set  up  a 
few  inches  apart,  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  into  a  hole 
in  the  floor  just  beyond.  The  only  sports  of  an  athletic 
nature  are  shooting  at  targets  with  arrows  and  spears, 
and  a  game  of  baJl  in  which  two  goals  are  placed  a 
mile  apart,  and  each  party — sometimes  a  whole  tribe — 
endeavors  to  force  the  ball  past  the  other's  goal,  as  in 
foot-ball,  except  that  the  ball  is  thrown  with  a  stick, 
to  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  small  hoop  or  ring."* 
Children's  sports  are  described  only  by  Swan,  and  as 
rag  babies  and  imitated  Catholic  baptisms  were  the 
favorite  pastimes  mentioned,  they  may  be  supposed 
not  altogether  aboriginal. 

Personal  names  with  the  Chinooks  are  hereditary, 
but  in  many  cases  they  either  have  no  meaning  or 
their  original  signification  is  soon  forgotten.  They 
are  averse  to  telHng  their  true  name  to  strangers,  for 
fear,  as  they  sometimes  say,  that  it  may  be  stolen; 
the  truth  is,  however,  that  with  them  ^e  name  as- 
sumes a  personality;  it  is  the  shadow  or  spirit,  or 
other  self,  of  the  flesh  and  blood  person,  and  between 
the  name  and  the  individual  there  is  a  mysterious 
connection,  and  injury  cannot  be  done  to  one  without 
afiecting  the  other;  therefore,  to  give  one's  name  to 
a  friend  is  a  high  mark  of  Chinook  favor.  No  account 
is  kept  of  age.  They  are  believers  in  sorcery  and 
secret  influences,  and  not  without  fear  of  their  medi- 
cine-men or  conjurers,  but  except,  perhaps,  in  their 
quality  of  physicians,  the  latter  do  not  exert  the  in- 

***  *  I  aaw  neither  musical  instrumentB,  nor  dancing,  among  the  Oregon 
^bes.'  tHekeringa  Races,  in  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  43.  'All  extrava- 
gantly fcmd  of  ardent  spirits,  and  are  not  particular  what  kind  they  have, 
provided  it  is  strong,  and  ffets  them  drunk  quickly/  SwarCa  N.  W.  Coast,  pp. 
15&-8,  197-202.  *Not  addicted  to  intemperance.'  FraruMre'a  Nar.,  ^.  242. 
At  gamblinff  *  theywiU  cheat  if  they  can,  and  pride  themselves  on  their  suc- 
cess.* Katies  Wand.f  pp.  190,  196.  Seldom  cheat,  and  submit  to  their  losses 
with  resignation.  Coxs  Adven.,  vol.  i.,  p.  332;  Leum  and  Clarke's  Trav,,  pp. 
410,  443-4;  Wells,  in  Harper^s  Mag.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  601,  and  cut  of  dance  at 
Coos  Bay;  Wilkes*  Nor,,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  392-3;  vol.  v.,  p.  123; 
Vaneomftrs  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  p.  77;  Rosa'  Fur  Hunters,  vol.  i.,  pp.  90-4,  112-13; 
DmuCs  Oregon,  pp.  114-15,  121,  125-8,  130-1;  Parker's  Es^phr.  Twir,  pp. 
247-8;  DmnenecKs  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  242;  Irving' a  Astoria,  p.  841;  Palmer's 
Jovr,,  p.  86. 
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fluence  which  is  theirs  farther  north;  their  ceremonies 
and  tricks  are  consequently  fewer  and  less  ridiculous. 
Inventions  of  the  whites  not  understood  by  the  na- 
tives are  looked  on  with  great  superstition.  It  was, 
for  instance,  very  difficult  at  first  to  persuade  them  to 
risk  their  lives  before  a  photographic  apparatus,  and 
this  for  the  reason  before  mentioned;  they  fancied 
that  their  spirit  thus  passed  into  the  keeping  of  others, 
who  could  torment  it  at  pleasure.^**  Consumption, 
liver  complaint,  and  ophthalmia  are  the  most  prevalent 
Chinook  maladies ;  to  which,  since  the  whites  came, 
fever  and  ague  have  been  added,  and  have  killed  eighty 
or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole' people,  utterly  exter- 
minating some  tribes.  The  cause  of  this  excessive 
mortality  is  supposed  to  be  the  native  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  allays  a  raging  fever  by  plunging  the 
patient  in  the  river  or  sea.  On  the  Columbia,  this 
alleviating  plunge  is  preceded  by  violent  perspiration 
in  a  vapor  bath ;  consequently,  the  treatment  has  been 
much  more  fatal  there  than  on  the  coast  where  the 
vapor  bath  is  not  in  use.  For  slight  ills  and  pains, 
especially  for  external  injuries,  the  Chinooks  employ 
simple  remedies  obtained  from  various  plants  and 
trees.  Many  of  these  remedies  have  been  found  to 
be  of  actual  value,  while  others  are  evidently  quack 
nostrums,  as  when  the  ashes  of  the  hair  of  particular 
animals  are  considered  essential  ingredients  of  certain 
ointments.  Fasting  and  bathing  serve  to  reUeve  many 
slight  internal  complaints.  Strangely  enough,  they 
never  suflfer  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs, 
notwithstanding  the  greasy  compounds  used  as  food. 
When  illness  becomes  serious  or  refuses  to  yield  to 
simple  treatment,  the  conclusion  is  that  either  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  are  striving  to  remove  the  spirit 
of  the  sick  person  from  the  troubles  of  earth  to  a 
happier  existence,  or  certain  evil  spirits  prefer  this 
world  and  the  patient's  body  for  their  dwelling-place. 

»»•  Tohtie,  in  LonTs  Nat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  248;  Gass  Jour.,  pp.  232,  275;  Duhhh 
Ortgm,  pp.  123-8;  Kanes  Wand.,  pp.  205,  255-6;  SvdcuCs  N.  W.  Coodt,  p.  267; 
Schookra/Vs  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  654. 
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Then  the  doctor  is  eummoned.  Medical  celebrities 
are  numerous,  each  with  his  favorite  method  of  treat- 
ment, but  all  agree  that  singing,  beating  of  sticks, 
indeed  a  noise  however  made,  accompanied  by  mys- 
terious passes  and  motions,  with  violent  pressure  and 
kneading  of  the  body,  are  indispensable.  The  patient 
firequentiy  survives  the  treatment.  Several  observers 
believe  that  mesmeric  influences  are  exerted,  some- 
times with  benefit,  by  the  doctors  in  their  mummer- 
ie&^ 

When  the  Chinook  dies,  relatives  are  careful  to 
speak  in  whispers,  and  indulge  in  no  loud  manifesta- 
tions of  grief  so  long  as  the  body  remains  in  the  house. 
The  body  is  prepared  for  final  disposition  by  wrapping 
it  in  blankets,  together  with  ornaments  and  other 
property  of  a  valuable  but  not  bulky  nature.  For  a 
burial-place,  an  elevated  but  retired  spot  near  the  river 
bank  or  on  an  island  is  almost  always  selected,  but 
the  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  in  these  ceme- 
taries  difler  somewhat  among  the  various  tribes.  In 
the  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  body 
with  its  wrappings  is  placed  in  the  best  canoe  of  the 
deceased,  which  is  washed  for  the  purpose,  covered 
with  additional  blankets,  mats,  and  property,  again 
covered,  when  the  deceased  is  of  the  richer  class,  by 
another  inverted  canoe,  the  whole  bound  together 
with  matting  and  cords,  and  deposited  usually  on  a 
plank  platform  five  or  six  feet  high,  but  sometimes 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees,  or  even  left  on 

^  Doctors,  if  unsoccessfnl,  are  BometimeB  subjected  to  rough  treatment, 
but  rarely  killed,  except  when  they  have  preyiously  threatened  the  life  of  the 
patient.  Swan**  y.  W,  Cocut,  pp.  176-^.  At  the  Dalles  an  old  woman, 
whose  incantations  had  causeid  a  fatal  sickness,  was  beheaded  by  a  brother 
of  the  deceased.  Ind.  Life,  pp.  173-4,  142^.  Whole  tribes  have  been  al- 
most exterminated  by  the  small-pox.  Stevenst  in  Pac  R,  B,  Hept.,  voL  i., 
pp.  82,  179.  Venereal  disease  prevalent,  and  a  complete  cure  is  never  ef- 
fected. Lewiaand  Clarke's  Trav,,  pp.440,  508.  Generally  succeed  in  curing 
venereal  disease  even  in  its  worst  stage.  Boss*  Adven.,  p.  96-9.  The  unsuc- 
eeasfnl  doctor  killed,  imless  able  to  buy  his  life.  WUlxs'  Nar.,  in  U,  S.  Ex, 
Bx.,  YoL  iv.,  p.  394.  Flatheads  more  subject  to  apoplexy  than  others. 
£hmenedi*a  Deterta,  vol.  i,  p.  87;  Cox*8  Adven.,  vol.  i.,  p.  126>7,  307,  312-15, 
335,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  94-6;  Totonaend^s  Nar,^  pp.  158,  178-9;  Franchhre's  Nar., 
p.  250;  Dufma  Oregon, ja^.  115-19,  127;  Thornton's  Ogn.  and  Col.,  voL  ii.,  p. 
i3;  Parhr's  Explor.  Tour,  pp.  176,  191-2;  FUzgeraUVs  Hud,  B.  Co.,  pp. 
171-2;  Striddand's  Hist.  Missions,  pp.  139-49. 
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the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  more  bulky  articles 
of  property,  such  as  utensils,  and  weapons,  are  de- 
posited about  or  hung  from  the  platform,  being  pre- 
viously spoiled  for  use  that  they  may  not  tempt 
desecrators  among  the  whites  or  foreign  tribes;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  sacrifice  or  death  of  the  implements 
is  necessary  before  the  spirits  of  the  implements  can 
accompany  the  spirit  of  the  owner.  For  the  same 
purpose,  and  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  off,  holes  are 
bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  the  head  of  the 
corpse  being  raised  a  little  higher  than  the  feet. 
Some  travellers  have  observed  a  uniformity  in  the 
position  of  the  canoe,  the  head  pointing  toward  the 
east,  or  down  the  current  of  the  stream.  After  about 
a  year,  the  bones  are  sometimes  taken  out  and  buried, 
but  the  canoe  and  platform  are  never  removed. 
Chiefs'  canoes  are  often  repainted.  Faither  up  both 
the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  excavations  of 
little  depth  are  often  made,  in  which  bodies  are  de- 
posited on  horizontal  boards  and  covered  over  with  a 
slightly  inclining  roof  of  heavy  planks  or  poles.  In 
these  vaults,  several  tiers  of  corpses  are  often  placed 
one  above  another.  At  the  Cascades,  depositories  of 
the  dead  have  been  noticed  in  the  form  of  a  roofed 
inclosure  of  planks,  eight  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and 
five  feet  high,  with  a  door  in  one  end,  and  the  whole 
exterior  painted.  The  Calapooyas  also  buried  their 
dead  in  regular  graves,  over  which  was  erected  a 
wooden  head-board.  Desecration  of  burial-places  is  a 
great  crime  with  the  Chinook;  he  also  attaches  great 
importance  to  having  his  bones  rest  in  his  tribal  ceme- 
tary  wherever  he  may  die.  For  a  long  time  after  a 
death,  relatives  repair  daily  at  sunrise  and  sunset  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  grave  to  sing  songs  of  mourning 
and  praise.  Until  the  bones  are  finally  disposed  o^ 
the  name  of  the  deceased  must  not  be  spoken,  and  for 
several  years  it  is  spoken  only  with  great  reluctance. 
Near  relatives  often  change  their  name  under  the  im- 
pression that  spirits  will  be  attracted  back  to  earth  if 
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they  hear  familiar  names  often  repeated.  Chiefs  are 
sappofied  to  die  through  the  evil  influence  of  another 
person,  and  the  suspected,  though  a  dear  friend,  was 
formerly  often  sacrificed..  The  dead  bodies  of  slaves 
are  never  touched  save  by  other  slaves.  ^^ 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
character  of  the  Chinooks.  All  agree  that  they  are 
intelligent  and  very  acute  in  trade;  some  travellers 
have  found  them  at  different  points  harmless  and  in- 
oflTensive;  and  in  a  few  instances  honesty  has  been 
detected.  So  much  for  their  good  qualities.  As  to 
the  bad,  there  is  unanimity  nearly  as  great  that  they 
are  thieves  and  liars,  and  for  the  rest  each  observer 
applies  to  them  a  selection  of  such  adjectives  as  lazy, 
superstitious,  cowardly,  inquisitive,  intrusive,  libidi- 
nous, treacherous,  turbulent,  hypocritical,  fickle,  etc. 
The  Clatsops,  with  some  authors,  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  honest  and  moral;  for  the  lowest 
position  in  the  scale  all  the  rest  might  present  a  claim. 

'^  A  chief  oa  the  death  of  his  daughter  '  had  an  Indian  alave  bound  hand 
ftnd  foot^  and  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  enclosed  the  two  in 
another  mat,  leaving  out  the  head  of  the  living  one.  The  Indian  then  took 
the  canoe  and  carried  it  to  a  high  rock  and  left  it  there.  Their  custom  is  to 
let  the  slave  live  for  three  days;  then  another  slave  is  compelled  to  strangle 
the  victim  by  a  cord.*  Letter,  in  Schoolcraft's  Arch,,  vol.  iL,  p.  71.  See  also 
voL  iiL,  pp.  217-18,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  616-23,  with  plate,  vol.  v.,  p.  655.  *The 
emblem  oi  a  squaw's  grave  is  generally  a  camass-root  digger,  made  of  a  deer*s 
horns,  and  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  stick.'  WUhes*  Nar.,  m  U,  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  233-4,  voL  iv.,  p.  394.  'I  believe  I  saw  as  many  as  an  hundred 
canoes  at  one  burying-place  of  the  Chinooks.'  Oass*  Jour.,  p.  274.  'Four 
stakes,  interlaced  with  twigs  and  covered  with  brush/  filled  with  dead  bodies. 
AlboU,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  RepL,  vol.  vi.,  p.  88.  At  Coose  Bay,  'formerly  the 
body  was  burned,  and  the  wife  of  the  corpse  killed  and  interred.'  Now  the 
bodv  is  sprinkled  with  sand  and  ashes,  the  ankles  are  bent  up  and  fastened 
to  the  neck;  relatives  shave  their  heads  and  put  the  hair  on  the  body  with 
sheik  and  roets,  and  the  corpse  is  then  buriea  and  trampled  on  by  the  whole 
kibe.  WtUs,  in  Harper's  Mag.  9  vol.  xiiL,  p.  602.  '  The  canoe-coffins  were 
decorated  with  rude  carved  work.'   Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  ii,  p.  54.     Strang- 
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surface  of  some  sacred  pool, 
their  canoes.  CatUn's  JN.  Am.  Ind.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  111.  On  burial  and  mourning, 
see  also  Swanks  H.  W.  Coast,  pp.  72-3,  153,  186-9,  with  cut  of  canoe  on  plat- 
form. Mqfras*  Explor.,  voL  ii.,  p.  355,  and  pi.  18  of  AUas;  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
TraCy  pp.  423,  429,  609;  Kanes  Wand.,  pp.  176-8,  181,  202-^5;  Cox's  Adven., 
▼oL  L,  pp.  124^,  335-6,  voL  il,  p.  167;  Parker's  Exphr.  Tour,  pp.  144, 
151-2;  ThanOmCs  Ogn.  and  CaL,  vol.  i.,  pp.  281-2,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53;  Belcher's 
Yojf.f  ToL  i,  p.  292;  Demenech's  Deserts,  vol.  i.,  jpi.  255;  Dunn's  Oregon,  pp. 
119-20,  131-2;  NkoUiy's  Ogn.  Ter.,  pp.  149-60;  Fremont's  Ogn.  and  Cat,  p. 
186;  Irvmg's  Astoria,  p.  99;  Franchhres  Nar.,  p.  106;  Palmer's  Jour.,  p.  87; 
ImL  Life,  p.  210;  Townsend^s  Nar.,  p.  180. 
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It  should,  however,  be  said  in  their  favor  that  they  are 
devotedly  attached  to  their  homes,  and  treat  kindly 
both  their  young  children  and  aged  parents;  also  that 
not  a  few  of  their  bad  traits  originated  with  or  have 
been  aggravated  by  contact  with  civilization.^® 

The  inland  families,  constituting  the  fifth  and  last 
division  of  the  Columbians,  inhabit  the  region  between 
the  Cascade  Range  and  the  eastern  limit  of  what  I 
term  the  Pacific  States,  from  52**  30'  to  45*"  of  north 
latitude.  These  bounds  are  tolerably  distinct;  though 
that  on  the  south,  separating  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  Columbian  and  Califomian  groups,  is  irregular 
and  marked  by  no  great  river,  mountain  chain,  or 
other  prominent  physical  feature.  These  inland 
natives  of  the  Northwest  occupy,  in  person,  character, 
and  customs,  as  well  as  in  the  location  of  their  home, 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  coast  people  si- 

is>  <Xhe  clumsy  thief,  who  is  detected,  is  scoffed  at  and  despised.'  JOunn's 
OregoTi,  pp.  130-1,  114.  'The  Kalapuya,  like  the  Umkwa are  more  regu- 
lar and  quiet '  than  the  inland  triltes,  'and  more  cleanly,  honest,  and  moral 
than  the'  coast  tribes.  The  Ohinooks  are  a  quarrelsome,  thievish,  and 
treacherous  people.  IIale*8  EUmog,.  in  U.  8.  Ex.  £}x,,  ToL  vi.,  pp.  217,  215, 
198,  204.  '  A  rascally,  thieving  set.  Oass^Jour.,  p.  304.  '  When  well  treated, 
kind  and  hospitable.*  Sloan's  N,  W,  Coast,  pp.  215,  110,  152.  At  Cape  Or- 
ford  'pleasinff  and  courteous  deportment..  ..scruptulously  honest.'  Vanam- 
vert  Voy.t  vol.  i,  pp.  204-5.  Laziness  is  probably  induced  by  the  ease  with 
which  they^  obtain  food.  Kane^s  Wand,,  pp.  181,  185.  '  Crafty  and  intriguing.' 
Easily  irritated,  but  a  trifle  will  appease  him.  Ross^  Fur  Jiuntera,  vol.  L,  p. 
61,  70-1,  77,  88,  90-1,  124-5,  235-6.  *  They  possess  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  qualities  opposed  to  indolence,  improvidence,  and  stupidity:  the  (£iefs 
above  all,  are  distinguished  for  their  good  sense  and  intelligence.  Generally 
speaking,  they  have  a  ready  intellect  and  a  tenacious  memory.'  '  Rarely  re- 
sist  the  temptation  of  stealins^'  white  men's  goods.  Frajichhr^s  Kar.,  pp. 
241-2,  261.  Loquacious,  never  gay,  knavish,  impertinent.  Lewis  and  Clirixs 
Trav.,  pp.  416,  441-2,  604,  623-4.  'Thoroughbred  hypocrites  and  liars.' 
'The  Killy mucks  the  most  roguish.'  Lidustry,  patience,  sobrietv,  and  in- 
genuity are  their  chief  virtues;  thieving,  lying,  incontinence,  gambling,  and 
cruelty  may  be  classed  among  their  vices.  Coxs  Adven.,  vol.  L,  pp.  115,  131, 
296-7,  302,  304-5,  321,  vol.  ii.,  p.  133.  At  Wishiam  *  they  were  acommunity 
of  arrant  rogues  and  freebooters.'  Irving* a  Astoria^  pp.  322,  342.  '  Lying  is 
very  common;  thieving  comparatively  rare.'  WlMs  Ogn.,  p.  207.  'Do  not 
appear  to  possess  a  particle  of  natural  good  feeling.'  Townsetid's  i^ar,,  p.  183. 
At  Coos  Bav  '  by  no  means  the  fierce  and  warlike  race  found  farther  to  the 
northward.  WeUa,  in  Harjfyer^s  Mag.,  voL  xiii.,  p.  601.  Umqua  and  Cooee 
tribes  are  naturally  industrious;  the  Suislaws  tiie  most  advanced;  the  Alcea 
not  so  enterprising.  Si/kes,  in  Ind.  Aff.  HepL,  1860,  p.  215.  Calapooias,  a 
poor,  cowaroly,  and  thievish  race.  MUler,  in  Id,,  1857,  p.  364;  Kicolay*a  Ogn. 
Ter,,  p.  151;  DomenecKs  Deserts,  vol.  i.,  p.  87,  voL  iL,  pp.  16,  36;  Warre  omI 
Vavasour,  in  Martins  HudCt  B,,  p.  83;  Palmer's  Jour.,  pp.  84,  106;  Parker's 
Bxplor,  Tour,  pp.  249-50;  Ind,  Life,  pp.  l-4>  210;  FUegerald's  Vane.  Isl.,  p. 
196;  Sclioolcra/t^s  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  207,  etc. 
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ready  described — ^to  whom  they  are  pronounced  su- 
perior in  most  respects — and  the  Rocky  Mountain  or 
eastern  tribes.  Travellers  crossing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains into  this  territory  from  the  east,  or  entering  it  from 
the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Columbia  or  Fraser,  note  con- 
trasts on  passing  the  limits,  sufficient  to  justify  me  in 
regarding  its  inhabitants  as  one  people  for  the  pur- 
poses aimed  at  in  this  volume.  ^^  Instead,  therefore, 
of  treating  each  family  separately,  as  has  been  done 
with  the  coast  divisions  of  the  group,  I  deem  it  more 
convenient,  as  well  as  less  monotonous  to  the  reader, 
to  avoid  repetition  by  describing  the  manners  and  cus* 
toms  of  all  the  people  within  these  limits  together, 
taking  care  to  note  such  variations  as  may  be  found 
to  exist.  The  division  into  families  and  nations,  made 
according  to  principles  already  sufficiently  explained, 
is  as  follows,  beginning  again  at  the  north : 

The  Shushwaps,  our  first  family  division,  live  be- 
tween 52**  30'  and  49*"  in  the  interior  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, occupying  the  valleys  of  the  Fraser,  Thompson, 
and  Upper  Columbia  rivers  with  their  tributary 
streams  and  lakea  They  are  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Nootkas  and  on  the  north  by  the  Carriers,  from 
both  of  which  families  they  seem  to  be  distinct.  As 
national  divisions  of  this  family  may  be  mentioned  the 
Shushwaps  proper,  or  Atnaks,^*'^  who  occupy  the  whole 

M'They  all  resemble  each  other  in  general  characterutics.'  Parker's 
Explor.  Tour,  p.  229.  Shushwa^  and  Salish  all  one  race.  Mayne^s  B.  C, 
p.  296-7.  'The  TndianB  of  the  interior  are,  both  physically  and  morally, 
vastly  superior  to  the  tribes  of  the  coast.'  Id,,  p.  242.  'The  Kliketat  near 
Moont  Rainier,  the  Walla- Wallas,  and  the  Qkanagan. . .  .apeak  kindred  dia- 
lects.' Ludewig,  Ah,  Lang,,  p.  170.  The  best-supported  opinion  is  that  the 
inland  were  of  the  same  original  stock  with  the  lower  tribes.'  Ihinns Oregon, 
p.  316.  '  On  leaving  the  verge  of  the  Carrier  country,  near  Alexandria,  a 
marked  change  is  at  once  perceptible.'  Anderson,  in  Hvd,  Mag.^  vol.  vii.,  p. 
77.  Inland  tribes  differ  widely  from  the  piscatorial  tribes.  Ross*  Adven,,  p. 
127.  'Those  residing  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. . .  .are  and  always  have 
been  superior  races  to  those  living  on  the  lower  Columbia.'  Alvord,  in 
lickoolcra/fa  Ardu,  voL  v.,  p.  654.  *I  was  particularly  struck  with  their 
vast  superiority  (on  the  Similkameen  River,  lat.  49**  30",  long.  120**  30')  in 
point  of  intelligence  and  energy  to  the  Fish  Indians  on  the  Fraser  River,  and 
m  its  neighborhood.'  Palmer,  in  B.  C.  Papers,  vol.  iii.,  p.  84.  Striking  con- 
trast noted  in  passing  up  the  Columbia.  HaU's  Etkmg.,  m  U.  S,  Ex,  Ex.,  vd. 
vi.,  p.  199. 

>*^ '  The  Shewhapmuch who  oonrpose  a  large  branch  of  the  Saeliss  fam- 
ily,'known  as  NiaU&^nuch — corruptea  by  the  Canadians  into  Couteaux — 
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northern  portion  of  the  territory;  the  Ohmjoga'M^*^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  lake  and  river  of  the  same  name ; 
and  the  Kootervais,^*^  who  inhabit  the  triangle  bounded 
by  the  Upper  Columbia,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  49th  parallel,  living  chiefly  on  Flatbow  river  and 
lake.  All  three  nations  might  probably  be  joined 
with  quite  as  much  reason  to  the  Salish  family  farther 
south,  as  indeed  has  usuaUy  been  done  with  the  Okan- 
agans;  while  the  Kootenais  are  by  some  considered 
distinct  from  any  of  their  adjoining  nations. 

The  Salish  Family  dwells  south  of  the  Shush waps, 
between  49""  and  47**,  altogether  on  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributaries.  Its  nations,  more  clearly  defined  than 
in  most  other  families,  are  the  FlcUheads,^^  or  Salish 
proper,  between  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  moun- 
tains on  Flathead  and  Clarke  rivers;  the  Pend 
(TOreilles,^^  who  dwell  about  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  and  on  Clarke  River,  for  fifty  to  seventy-five 

below  the  junction  of  the  Fraaer  and  Thompson.'  Anderaon,  in  HUl.  My-t 
vol.  vii. ,  p.  76-7.  Atnahs  is  their  name  in  their  Takall  language,  and  signifies 
'  strangers.'  *  Differ  so  little  from  their  southern  neighbora,  me  Salish,  as  to 
render  a  particular  description  unnecessary.'  HM»  Etlinog,^  in  U.  S,  Ex,  Bx,, 
vol.  vL,  p.  205.  They  were  called  by  Mackenzie  the  Chin  tribe,  according  to 
Prkhards  MesearrJieA,  vol.  v.,  p.  427;  but  Mackenzie's  Chin  tribe  was  nortn  of 
the  Atnahs,  being  the  Nagailer  tribe  of  the  Carriers.  See  Maekensae'M  Foy., 
pp.  257-3,  and  map. 

i^<  About  Okanagan,  various  branches  of  the  Carrier  tribe.'  Nieobty's 
Ogtu  Ter,j  p.  143.  '  Okanagans,  on  the  upper  part  of  Frazer's  River.'  Lmde- 
tdg^  Ab.  Lang,,  p.  170. 

1^  Also  known  as  Flat-bows.  '  The  poorest  of  the  tribes  composing  the 
Flathead  nation.'  McComdck,  in  Ind.  Aff,  MejjL,  1867,  p.  211.  'Speaking  a 
lanffuase  of  their  own  ,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  their  origin;  but  it  appears 
probable  that  they  once  belonged  to  some  more  southern  tribe,  from  which 
they  became  shut  off  by  the  intervention  of  larger  tribes.'  Maine's  B.  C,  p. 
297.  *  In  appearance,  character,  and  customs,  they  resemble  more  the  Tndians 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  than  those  of  Lower  Oregon.'  ffale*8  EUmog.^  in 
U,  8»  Ex,  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  205.  'Les  Arcs-^-Plats,  et  les  Koetenais  aont 
connus  dans  le  pays  sous  le  nom  de  SkalzL'  De  Smety  Mias.  de  tOrigon^  pw  80. 

^^*  The  origin  of  the  name  Flathead,  as  anpUed  to  this  nation,  is  not  known, 
as  they  have  never  been  known  to  flatten  tne  head.  '  The  mass  of  the  nation 
consists  of  persons  who  have  more  or  less  of  the  blood  of  the  Spokanes,  Pend 
d'OreiUes,  Nez  Perces,  and  Iroquois.'  Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff,  BepL,  1854,  p.  207; 
Pac.  R.  R,  Rept.,  vol.  i.,  p.  150;  CiUHns  N.  Am,  Ind,,  voL  ii.,  p.  108;  Stmari't 
Montana,  p.  82.  Gass  applied  the  name  apparently  to  tribes  on  the  Clear- 
water of  the  Sahaptin  family.  Jour.,  p.  224. 

^'^  Also  called  Kalispelms  and  Ponderas,  The  Upper  Pend  d'OreiUes  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  wandering  families  of  Spokanes,  Kalispelms  proper,  and 
Flatheatls.  Suckley,  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rqpt.,  voL  i.,  p.  294;  Stevens,  in  ItL,  p.  149; 
Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepC.,  1854,  p.  210.  'Very  similar  in  manners,  etc,  to 
the  Flatheads,  and  form  one  people  with  them.'  DeSmet,  Mias.  de  FOrigon, 
p.  32. 
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miles  above  and  below  the  lake ;  the  Ccev/rs  ctAHne,^*^ 
south  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  on  Coeur  d'Al6ne  Lake 
and  the  streams  falling  into  it;  the  Colvilles,^*'^  a  term 
which  may  be  used  to  designate  the  variously  named 
bands  about  Kettle  Falls,  and  northward  along  the 
Columbia  to  the  Arrow  Lakes;  the  SpokaneSy^*^  on 
the  Spokane  River  and  plateau  along  the  Columbia 
below  Kettle  Falls,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Okana- 
gan;  and  the  PisquousCy^*^  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Columbia  between  the  Okanagan  and  Priest  Eapids. 
The  Sahaptin  Family,  the  last  of  the  Columbian 
group,  is  immediately  south  of  the  Salish,  between 
the  Cascade  and  Bitter  Koot  mountains,  reaching 
southward,  in  general  terms,  to  the  forty-fifth  par- 
allel, but  very  irregularly  bounded  by  the  Shoshone 
tribes  of  the  Califomian  group.  Of  its  nations,  the 
Nez  Perces,^  or  Sahaptins  proper,  dwell  on  the  Clear- 
water and  its  branches,  and  on  the  Snake  about  the 
forks;  the  Palouse^^^  occupy  the  region  north  of  the 
Snake  about  the  mouth  of  the  Palouse;   the  south 

i«*The  jiatiye  name,  according  to  Hale,  ia  Skiisuish,  and  Coeur  d'Al^ne, 
*Avl  lieu*t,'  ia  a  nickname  applied  from  the  circumstaiice  that  a  chief  used 
these  wordjs  to  express  his  idea  of  the  Canadian  traders'  meanness.  Ethncnj., 
in  U.  8,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi,  p.  210. 

^^  QtiiaHpi\  '  Basket  People,'  Chaudieres,  '  Kettles,*  KeUle  Falls,  Ckualpaya, 
Shok^oiy  and  Lakes,  are  some  of  the  names  applied  to  these  bands. 

^^'  lis  s'appeUent  entre  enx  les  Enfants  du  Soleil,  dans  leur  langae  Spo- 
kane.' De  Smet,  Miss,  de  VOHijon,  p.  31.  'Differing  verv  little  from  the 
Indians  at  ColviUe,  either  in  their  appearance,  habits,  or  language.'  Kant's 
Wand.,y.  307. 

^^  *  So  much  intermarried  with  the  Yakamas  that  they  have  almost  lost 
Hieir  nationality.'  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff",  Rept,,  1854,  p.  236. 

^^  'Pierced  ri^oses,** so  named  by  the  Canadians,  perhaps  from  the  nasal 
omamenta  of  the  first  of  the  tribe  seen,  although  the  custom  of  piercing  the 
nose  has  never  been  known  to  be  prevalent  with  this  people.  '  Generally 
known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "black  robes,"  m  contradistinction 
to  those  who  live  on  fish.'  Named  Nez  Perces  from  the  custom  of  boring 
the  nose  to  receive  a  white  shell,  like  the  fluke  of  an  anchor.  Ross*  Fur 
Hunters,  voL  i.,  pp.  305,  185-6.  'There  are  two  tribes  of  the  Pierced-Nose 
Indians,  the  upper  and  the  lower.*  BroioneWs  Ind.  Races,  pp.  533-5.  'Though 
originally  the  same  people,  their  dialect  varies  very  perceptibly  from  that  of 
the  Tnahepaws.'  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  p.  341.  Called  Thoifja-rik-kah, 
Tsoi-^ah,  •Cowse-eaters,'by  the  Snakes.  'Ten  times  better  off  to-day  than 
they  were  then' — '  a  practical  refutation  of  the  time-honored  lie  that  inter- 
ooune  with  whites  is  an  injury  to  Indians.'  Stuart's  Montana,  pp.  76-7.  '  In 
character  and  appearance,  they  resemble  more  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri 
than  their  neighbors,  the  Salish.*  JIale*s  Ethnog.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
212;  Domenecks  Deserts,  voL  ii.,  p.  54. 

'*^  '  La  tribn  Paloose  appartient  i&  la  nation  des  Nez-perc^s  et  leur  ressem- 
hie  BOOS  tons  les  rapports.^  De  Smet,  Voy.,  p,  31. 
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banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  Snake  near  their  con- 
fluence, and  the  banks  of  the  lower  Walla  "Walla  are 
occupied  by  the  WcUla  Wcdlas;^^  the  YaJcimas  and 
KUketais^  inhabit  the  region  north  of  the  Dalles,  be- 
tween the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Columbia,  the 
former  in  the  valley  of  the  Yakima,  the  latter  in  the 
mountains  about  Mt  Adams.  Both  nations  extend  in 
some  bands  across  into  the  territory  of  the  Sound 
family.  The  natives  of  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade 
Range,  who  have  not  usually  been  included  in  the 
Sahaptin  family,  I  will  divide  somewhat  arbitrarily 
into  the  WdscoSj  extending  from  the  mountains  east- 
ward to  John  Day  River,  and  the  Cayuse,^  from  this 
river  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Grande  Ronde. 

^^  The  name  comes  from  that  of  the  river.  It  should  be  pronounoed 
WalaWala,  yery  short.  Pandosy^a  Oram,,  p.  9.  'Descended  m>in  slaves 
formerly  owned  and  liberated  by  the  Nez  Perces.'  ParJxr^a  Bxplar,  Tour,  p. 
247.  'Not  unlike  the  Pierced-Noses  in  general  appearance,  jangoa^  and 
habits.'  BroumelTs  Ind,  Races,  pp.  533-5.  Parts  of  three  different  nations  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia.  Oasa*  Jour.,  pp.  218-19.  'Kone 
of  the  Indians  have  any  permanent  habitations'  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia  about  and  above  the  Dalles.  Leina  and  Clarke*a  Tra9.,j^  363. 
'Generally  camping  in  winter  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.'  ImL  A^ RepL^ 
1854,  p.  223. 

^'^  The  name  Yakima  is  a  word  meaning  '  Black  Bear'  in  the  WaJla  Walbu 
dialect.  They  are  called  Elikatats  west  of  the  mountains.  Qiths,  in  Pac^ 
B.  B,  Rept,,  vol.  L,  p.  407.  ^  'The  Klikatats  and  Yakimas,  in  all  essential  peca- 
liarities  of  character,  are  identical,  and  their  intercourse  is  constant.'  Id.,  p^ 
403;  and  Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff,  RepL,  1854,  p.  225.  '  Pshawanwappam  bands, 
usually  called  Yakamas. '  The  name  sigmnes  '  Stony  Ground.'  OSbbB,  in  Pan- 
dosy'a  Oram,,  p.  vii.  *  Boil-roil-pam,  is  the  Klikatat  country.'  'Its  meaning 
is  "the  Mouse  coimtry."'  Id.  The  Yakima  Valley  is  a  great  national  ren- 
dez\''ous  for  these  and  surrounding  nations.  Roa^  Fur  Buntera,  voL  L,  pp.  19, 
21.  Kliketats,  meaning  robbers,  was  first  the  name  given  to  the  Whulwhy- 
puma,  and  then  extended  to  all  speaking  the  same  language.  For  twenty- 
nve  years  before  1854  they  overran  the  Willamette  Valley,  but  at  that  time 
were  forced  by  government  to  retire  to  their  own  country.  Tobnie,  in  ZoteTs 
Nat.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  244-7. 

^  Wasco  is  said  to  mean  'Basin,'  and  the  tribe  derives  its  name,  tradi* 
tionally,  from  the  fact  that  formerly  one  of  their  chiefs,  his  wife  having  died, 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  making  cavities  or  basins  in  the  soft  rock  for  hia 
children  to  fill  with  water  and  p|^bles,  and  thereby  amuse  themselves.  Vie-^ 
ior*a  AU  over  Ogn,,  pp.  94-5.  The  word  Oayuse  is  perhaps  the  French  CbEI- 
hux,  'pebbles.'  Called  by  Tolmie,  'Wyeilats  or  Kvoose.'  He  says  tbw 
language  has  an  affinity  to  that  of  the  Carriers  and  Umpquas.  Lord*s  IfaL, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  249-50.  *  Resemble  the  Walla  Wallas  very  much.'  Kanaka  WaauL, 
pp.  279-80.  '  The  imperial  tribe  of  Oregon'  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the 
wliole  Columbia  region.  FarnhanCa  Tnw.,  p.  81.  The  Snakes,  WaUa  Wallas, 
and  Cayuse  meet  annually  in  the  Grande  Konde  Valley.  ThrontorCa  Ogru  and 
CaL,  vol.  L,  p.  270.  *  Individuals  of  the  pure  blood  are  few,  the  majority 
being  intermixed  with  the  Nez  Perc^  and  the  WaUah  Wallaha'  Stevens,  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Repf.,  1854,  pp.  218-19.  The  region  which  I  give  to  the  Waacoa 
and  Cayuses  is  divided  on  Hale's  map  between  the  Walla  WaUaa,  WaiOatpOy 
and  Molele. 
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The  inland  Columbians  are  of  medium  stature,  usu- 
ally fix>m  five  feet  seven  to  five  feet  ten  inches,  but 
sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  six  feet;  spare  in 
flesh,  but  muscular  and  symmetrical;  with  well-formed 
limbs,  the  legs  not  being  deformed  as  among  the  Chi- 
nooks  by  constant  sitting  in  the  canoe;  feet  and  hands 
are  in  many  tribes  snudl  and  well  made.  In  bodily 
strength  they  are  inferior  to  whites,  but  superior,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  habits,  to  the  more  in- 
dolent fish-eaters  on  the  Pacifia  The  women,  though 
never  corpulent,  are  more  inclined  to  rotundity  than  the 
men.  The  Nez  Percys  and  Cayuses  are  considered 
the  best  specimens,  while  in  the  north  the  Kootenais 
seem  to  be  superior  to  the  other  Shushwap  nations. 
The  Salish  are  assigned  by  Wilkes  and  Hale  an  in- 
termediate place  in  physical  attributes  between  the 
coast  and  moxmtain  tribes,  being  in  stature  and  pro- 
portion superior  to  the  Chinooks,  but  inferior  to  the 
Nez  Perc^s.^  Inland,  a  higher  order  of  face  is  ob- 
served than  on  the  coast  The  cheek-bones  are  still 
high,  the  forehead  is  rather  low,  the  face  long,  the 
eyes  black,  rarely  oblique,  the  nose  prominent  and  fre- 
quently aquiline,  the  lips  thin,  the  teeth  white  and 

u^Xn  the  interior  the  '  men  are  tall^  the  women  are  of  common  statore,  and 
both  are  well  formed.'  Parher^a  Exphr,  Tour,  p.  229.  <0f  middle  height, 
■lender/  Hale*s  EOaiog.y  in  U.  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  199.  The  inland  tnbes 
of  British  Colnmbia,  compared  with  those  on  the  coast,  'are  of  a  better  oast, 
beiof  generally  of  the  middle  height'  Id,,  p.  198.  See  also  p.  200.  The 
N^JPerc^  and  Cayuses  'are  almost  nniveruJly  fine-looking,  robust  men.' 
la  criticising  the  person  of  one  of  that  tribe  'one  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere.'  Townsend's  I^ar,,  pp.  148,  98.  The  Klikatat  '  statnro 
is  low,  with  light,  sinewy  limbs.'  Id.,  p.  178;  also  X)p.  158-74.  The  Walla 
Wallas  are  generally  powerful  men,  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  the  Cayuse  are 
■till  *  stonter  and  more  athletic'  Ckurdner,  in  Lond,  Owg,  Soc,  Jour,,  voL  xi., 
p.  250.  The  Umatillaa  *may  be  a  superior  race  to  the  ' '  Snakes,"  but  I  doubt 
It'  Bantkart,  in  ImL  Aff.  MemU,  186^  p.  271.  The  Salish  are  'rather  below 
the  arerage  size,  but  are  weu  knit^  muscular,  and  ^ood-lookinff.'  Stevens,  in 
/mf.  AffTuepL,  1854,  p.  208.  'Well  made  and  active.'  DunsTa  Oregon,  pp. 
311,  327.  'Below  the  middle  height,  with  thick-set  limbs.'  Domenech's  be- 
aerU,  ToL  L,  p.  88,  voL  iL,  pp.  65-4,  64-^.  The  Cootonais  are  aboTO  the 
medinm  height  Very  few  Shushwaps  reach  the  height  o£  five  feet  nine 
inchea.  Coo^a  AdveiL,  voL  iL,  pp.  155,  376,  voL  i.,  p.  240.  See  also  on  phy- 
sique of  the  inland  nations,  Lewis  and  darkens  Trav,,  pp.  321,  340,  356,  359, 
382,  ©27-8,  656-7;  Wilkes*  Kctr,,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  475;  Dunn,  in 
CoL  Farmer,  April  26,  1861;  San  Frandaco  Herald,  June,  1858;  Stevens,  in 
Poc  IL  B.  Mefi,,  voL  i,  pp.  309,  414;  Nieolay's  Ogn.  Ter.,  p.  151;  Lord's 
NaL,  ToL  iL,  pp.  105-^,  and  toL  i«.  frontispiece,  cut  of  a  group  of  Spokanes. 
De  Smet,  Voy.,  pp.  90,  198;  Palme/a  Jour.,  p.  64;  Hoss*  Adven.,  pp.  127,  294; 
Stuarts  Montana,  p.  82. 
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regular  but  generally  much  worn.  The  general  ex- 
pression of  the  features  is  stem,  often  melancholy, 
but  not  as  a  rule  harsh  or  repulsive.  Dignified,  fine- 
looking  men,  and  handsome  young  women  have  been 
remarked  in  nearly  all  the  tribes,  but  here  again  the 
Sahaptins  bear  off  the  palm.  The  complexion  is  not 
darker  than  on  the  coast,  but  has  more  of  a  coppery 
hue.  The  hair  is  black,  generally  coarse,  and  worn 
long.  The  beard  is  very  thin,  and  its  growth  is  care- 
fully prevented  by  plucking.  ^^ 

The  custom  of  head-flattening,  apparently  of  sea- 
board origin  and  growth,  extends,  nevertheless,  across 
the  Cascade  barrier,  and  is  practised  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  Sahaptin  family. 
Amongthem  all,  however,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  A^liketats,  the  deformity  consists  only  of  a  very 
slight  compression  of  the  forehead,  which  nearly  or 

^*®The  interior  tribes  have  'long  faces,  and  bold  features,  thin  lips,  wide 
cheek-bones,  smooth  skins,  and  the  nsaal  tawny  complexion  of  the  American 
tribes.'  'Features  of  a  less  exaggerated  hardiness  than  the  coast  tribes. 
HMa  Ethnog.,  in  U.  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  198-9.  'Hair  and  eyes  are 
black,  their  cheek-bones  high,  and  very  frequently  they  have  aquiline  noses. ' 
*  They  wear  their  hair  long,  part  it  upon  their  forehead,  and  let  it  hang  in 
tresses  on  each  side,  or  down  behind.  Parker  a  Explor.  Tour,  p.  229.  Com- 
plexion 'a  little  fairer  than  other  Indians.*  Id.  The  Okanagans  are  'better 
featured  and  handsomer  in  their  persons,  though  darker,  than  the  Chinooka 
or  other  Indians  along  the  sea-coast.'  'Teeth  white  as  ivory,  well  set  and 
regular.'  The  voices  of  Walla  Wallas,  Nez  Percys,  and  Cayuses,  are  strong 
and  masculine.  Jiotss*  Advciu,  pp.  294,  127.  The  Flatheads  (Nez  Perc^)  are 
'the  whitest  Indians  I  ever  saw.*  Oana*  Jour,,  p.  189.     The  Shushwap  'com- 

flexion  is  darker,  and  of  a  more  muddy,  coppery  hue  than  that  of  the  true  Red 
ndian.*  MilUm  and  Chendle's  K.  W.  Pass.,  p.  335.  The  Nez  Perc^  darker 
than  the  Tushepaws.  Dignified  and  pleasant  features.'  Would  have  quite 
heavy  beards  if  they  shaved.  Lewis  and  darkens  Trav,,  pp.  340,  356,  359,  627- 
8,  556-7,  321.  The  inland  natives  are  an  ugly  race,  with  'broad  faces,  low 
foreheads,  and  rough,  copperv,  and  tanned  skms.'  The  Salish  'features  are 
less  regular,  and  their  complexion  darker '  than  the  Sahaptins.  Domenteh's 
Deserts f  voL  i.,  p.  88,  vol.  iL,  pp.  65-6.  Teeth  of  the  river  tribes  worn  down 
by  sanded  salmon.  Anderson,  in  Lord's  Hat,  voL  iL,  p.  228;  Kane's  Wand., 
p.  273.  Nez  Percys  and  Cayuses  '  are  almost  universally  fine-lookinff,  robust 
men,  with  strong  aquiline  features,  and  a  much  more  cheerful  cast  ot  counte- 
nance than  is  usual  amongst  the  race.  Some  of  the  women  might  almost  be 
called  beautiful,  and  none  that  I  have  seen  are  homely.'  Some  very  hand- 
some young  girls  amon^  the  Walla  Wallas.  The  Kliketat  features  are  '  regu- 
lar, though  often  devoid  of  expression.*  ToymseruTs  Nar,^  pp.  78,  148,  158, 
178.  flatheads  '  comparatively  very  fair  in  complexion, . . .  .with  oval  faces, 
and  a  mild,  and  playful  expression  of  countenance.'  Dunn*s  Oregon,  p.  311. 
The  Kayuls  had  long  dark  hair,  and  regular  features.  Cohe*s  Bod^  Mountains, 
p,  304.     Cut  and  description  of  a  Clickitat  skull,  in  Morton's  CrcaUa,  p.  214, 

El.  48.     'The  Flatheads  are  the  ugliest,  and  most  of  their  women  are  far 
com  being  beauties.  *  Stuart's  Montana,  p.  82. 
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quite  disappears  at  maturity.  The  practice  also  ex- 
tends inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Fraser,  and  is  found 
at  least  in  nearly  all  the  more  western  tribes  of  the 
Shushwaps.  The  Salish  family  do  not  flatten  the 
skidL^^  Other  methods  of  deforming  the  person,  such 
as  tattooing  and  perforating  the  features  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  employed ;  the  Yakimas  and  Kliketats,  how- 
ever, with  some  other  lower  Columbia  tribes,  pierce 
or  cut  away  the  septum  of  the  nose,^^  and  the  Nez 
Percys  prooably  derived  their  name  from  a  similar 
custom  formerly  practised  by  them.  Paint,  however, 
k  used  by  all  inland  as  well  as  coast  tribes  on  occa- 
sions when  decoration  is  desired,  but  applied  in  less 
profusion  by  the  latter.  The  favorite  color  is  vermil- 
ion, applied  as  a  rule  only  to  the  face  and  hair.^  Elab- 
orate hair-dressing  is  not  commop,  and  both  sexes 
usually  wear  the  hair  in  the  same  style,  soaked  in 

^7  '  The  Sabaptin  and  V/oUa  Wallas  compress  the  head,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  tribes  near  the  coast.  It  merely  serves  with  them  to  make  the  forehead 
more  retreating,  which,  with  the  aquiline  nose  common  to  these  natives, 
gives  to  ihem.  occasionally,  a  physiognomy  similar  to  that  represented  in  the 
hierog^yphical  paLatingB of  Central  America.'  Rolens  Mhnoa.,  m  U.  S.  Ex,  Ex,, 
voL  vi.,  pp.  214,  205.  All  the  ShiLshwaps  flatten  the  nead  more  or  less. 
M<me*s  S.  C.,p.  303.  'H  est  ^  remorqaer  que  les  tribus  ^tablies  au-dessus 
de  la  jonction  de  la  branche  sud  de  la  (Jolomoie,  et  designees  sous  le  nom  de 
Tetes  Plates,  ont  renonce  depuis  longtemps  k  cet  usage.*  J/o/Ww,  Exphr,, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  349.  'A  roundhead  Klicluitat  woman  would  be  a  pariah.*  Win- 
thrttp*s  Canoe  and  Saddle^  p.  204.  Nez  Percys  '  seldom  known  to  flatten  the 
head.'  CaUiiCs  N.  Am.  Ind.,  vol.  ii,  p.  108.  See  DomsnecKs  Deserts,  voL  ii., 
pp.  55-6,  64-5;  Tdmie,  in  Lord's  NaL,  voL  ii,  pp.  231-2,  249-51;  Townsend's 
Sot.,  p.  175;  Kane's  Wand,,  p.  283;  Ind.  Aff,  Rejft.,  1854,  pp.  207-«;  Wilkes* 
Nor.,  ukV.S.Ex.  Ex,,  voL  iv.,  p.  415,  with  cut.  WaUa  Wallas,  Skyuse,  and 
Xez  Perc^  flatten  the  head  and  perforate  the  nose.  FarnhanCs  Trav.,  p.  85; 
Lewis  and  Clarice's  Trav,,  pp.  374,  369;  Qass*  Jour,,  p.  224. 

^^Pickering's  Races,  in  U.  8,  Ex,  Ex,,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  38-9;  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
Trav„m.  362,  3S2-3. 

^**The  Salish  'profuse  in  the  use  of  paint.'  Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Sept., 
1854,  pp.  207-8;  and  in  Pac.  E.  R,  Rept.,  voL  i,  p.  309.  Nez  Perces  painted 
in  colored  stripes.  Hines'  Voy,,  p.  173.  '  Fourlndiaus  (Nez  Perces)  streaked 
aU  over  with  white  mud.'  Kane's  Wand.,  p.  291.  Walla  Walla  '  faces  painted 
red.'  The  Okanagsn  '  young  of  both  sexes  alwayspaint  their  faces  with  red 
and  black  bars.'  Moss'  Adven,,  pp.  127,  294-8.  Tlie  inland  tribes  'appear 
to  hare  less  of  the  propensity  to  adorn  themselves  with  painting,  than  the 
InAisuitm.  east  of  the  mountains,  but  not  unfrequently  yermilion  mixed  with 
red  clay,  is  used  not  only  upon  their  faces  but  u^on  their  hair.'  Parker's 
Erphr,  Tour,  p.  229.  Bed  clay  for  face  paint,  obtamed  at  Yermilion  Forks 
of  the  Similkameen  Biver,  in  B.  C.  Palmer,  in  £,  C.  Papers,  voL  iii.,  p.  84. 
Peod  d'Oreille  women  rub  the  face  every  morning  with  a  mixture  of  red  and 
brown  powder,  which  is  made  to  stick  by  a  coati^  of  fish-eil.  DcBrnH,  Voy., 

pwioa. . 
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grease,  often  painted,  and  hanging  in  a  natural  state, 
or  in  braids,  plaits,  or  queues,  over  the  shoulders* 
Some  of  the  southern  tribes  cut  the  hair  acltx>ss  the 
forehead,  while  others  farther  north  tie  it  up  in  knota 
on  the  back  of  the  head^** 

The  coast  dress — probes  or  blankets  of  bark-fibre  or 
small  skins — ^is  also  used  for  some  distance  inland  on 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  Eraser,  as  among  the 
Nicoutamuch,  Kliketats,  and  Wascos;  but  the  dis- 
tinctive inland  dress  is  of  dressed  skin  of  deer,  ante- 
lope, or  mountain  sheep ;  made  into  a  rude  frock,  or 
shirt,  with  loose  sleeves;  leggins  reaching  half-way 
up  the  thigh,  and  either  bound  to  the  leg  or  attached 
by  strings  to  a  belt  about  the  waist;  moccasins,  and 
rarely  a  cap.  Men's  frocks  descend  half-way  to  the 
knees;  women's  nearly  to  the  ankles.  Over  this  dress, 
or  to  conceal  the  want  of  some  part  of  it,  a  buffalo  or 
elk  robe  is  worn,  especially  in  winter.  All  garments 
are  profusely  and  often  tastefully  decorated  with 
leather  fringes,  feathers,  shells,  and  porcupine  quills; 
beads,  trinkets,  and  various  bright-colored  cloths  hav- 
ing been  added  to  Indian  ornamentation  since  the 
whites  came.  A  new  suit  of  this  native  skin  cloth- 
ing is  not  without  beauty,  but  by  most  tribes  the  suit 
is  worn  without  change  till  nearly  ready  to  drop  off, 
and  becomes  disgustingly  filthy.  Some  tribes  clean 
and  whiten  their  clothing  occasionally  with  white 
earth,  or  pipe-clay.  The  buffalo  and  most  of  the 
other  large  skins  are  obtained  from  the  coxmtry  east 
of  the  mountains.  ^^ 

^"The  Oakinack  'women  wear  their  hair  neatly  clnbbed  on  each  aide  of 
the  head  behind  the  ears,  and  ornamented  with  doable  rows  of  the  mowy 
higua,  which  are  among  the  Oakinackens  called  Shet-la*cane;  but  they  keep 
it  shed  or  divided  in  u-ont.  The  men's  hair  is  quened  or  rolled  Q]^  into  a 
knot  behind  the  head,  and  ornamented  like  that  ol  the  women;  but  in  irtmt 
it  falla  or  hangs  down  loosely  before  the  face,  coverinff  the  forehead  and  the 
eves,  which  causes  them  every  now  and  then  to  shake  the  head,  or  use 
the  hands  to  uncover  their  eyes.'  Ross*  Adven,,  pp.  294-&  The  head  of 
the  Nez  Perc^  not  ornamented.  Leuda  and  Clarhis  Trav,,  pp.  341,  321,  351, 
377,  528,  632-^;  CMs  Rodqf  Mts,,  p.  304;  Kane's  Wand,,  p.  274. 

*^^The  Ootlashoot  women  wear  'a  long  shirt  of  skin,  reaching  down  to 
the  ankles,  and  tied  round  the  waist.'  Few  ornaments.  The  Kez  Peroes 
wear  'the  bufiEalo  or  elk-skin  robe  decorated  with  beads,  sea-sheUs,  chiefly 
mother-of-pearl,  attached  to  an  otter-skin  color  and  hung  in  the  hair.* 
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The  inland  dwelling  is  a  frame  of  poles  covered  with 
rush  matting,  or  with  the  skins  of  the  buffiJo  or  elk. 
As  a  rule,  the  richest  tribes  and  individuals  use  skins, 
although  many  of  the  finest  Sahaptin  houses  are  cov- 
ered with  mate  only.  Notwithstaiiding  these  nations 
are  rich  in  horses,  I  find  no  mention  that  horse-hides 
are  ever  employed  for  this  or  any  other  purpose.  The 
form  of  the  lod^e  is  that  of  a  tent,  conical  or  oblong, 
and  usually  sharp  at  the  top,  where  an  open  space  is 
left  for  light  and  air  to  enter,  and  smoke  to  escape. 
Their  internal  condition  presente  a  marked  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Chinook  and  Nootka  habitations, 
since  they  are  by  many  interior  tribes  kept  free  from 

LeggioB  and  moocasons  are  painted;  a  plait  of  twisted  ^rass  is  worn  round 
the  neck.  The  women  wear  their  long  robe  without  a  girdle,  but  to  it  '  are 
tied  HtUe  pieces  of  brass  and  shells,  and  other  small  articles.'  '  The  dress 
of  the  female  is  indeed  more  modesty  and  mare  studiously  so  than  any  we 
have  observed,  though  the  other  sex  is  careless  of  the  indelicacy  of  exposure.' 
'  The  Soknlk  females  have  no  other  covering  but  a  truss  or  piece  of  leather 
tied  round  the  hips  and  then  drawn  tight  between  the  legs.'  Three  fourths 
of  the  Piaquitpaws  'have  scarcely  an;^  robes  at  all.'  The  Chilluckittequaws 
use  skins  of  wolves,  deer,  elk,  and  wild  cats.  'Bound  their  neck  is  put  a 
strip  of  some  skin  with  the  tul  of  the  animal  hanging  down  over  the  breast.' 


Uujia  and  OarU's  Trav.,  pp.  321,  340>1,  351,  359,  361,  377,  526,  528,  532-3. 
Man^  of  the  Walla  Walla,^ez  Perc^,  and  Cayuse  females  wore  robes  '  richly 
gaimahed  with  beads,  higuas,'  etc  The  war  chief  wears  as  a  head-dress  the 
whole  skin  of  a  wolf's  head,  with  the  ears  standing  erect.  The  Okanagans 
wear  in  winter  long  detachiskble  sleeves  or  mittens  of  wolf  or  fox  skin,  also 
wolf  or  bear-skin  caps  when  hunting.  Men  and  women  dress  nearly  alike, 
and  are  profuse  in  the  use  of  ornaments.  JRom*  Adi^en.,  p.  127,  294-8;  Id., 
Fur  HunUr8j  voL  L,  p.  306.  The  Flatheads  often  change  their  clothing  and 
dean  it  with  pipe-clay.  They  have  no  regular  head-ckess.  From  the  Ya- 
kima to  the  Okanacan  the  men  go  naked,  and  the  women  wear  only  a  belt 
with  a  slip  passing  between  the  legs.  Cox*8  Adven.,  vol.  L,  pp.  133,  148,  240- 
1,  voL  JL,  p.  144.  Kes  Perces  better  clad  than  any  others,  Caynses  well 
dothed,  Walla  Wallas  naked  and  half  starved.  Palme/s  Jour.,  pp.  54,  124^ 
127-8.  At  the  Dalles,  women  '  go  nearly  naked,  for  they  wear  little  else  than 
what  may  be  termed  a  breech-cloth  of  buckskin,  which  is  black  and  filthy 
with  dirt.'  WUbes*  Nar.,  in  U.  8,  Ex,  Ex.,  voL  iv., pp.  409^10, 426,  473.  Tne 
Kliketat  women  wear  a  short  pine-bark  petticoat  tied  round  the  loins.  Town- 
aencTs  Nar.,  pp.  78,  178,  148.  '  Their  l)ufialo  robes  and  other  skins  they 
chiefly  procure  on  tlie  Missouri,  when  they  go  over  to  hunt,  as  there  are  no 
boffiJo  in  this  jMirt  of  the  country,  and  very  little  other  game.'  Oasa  Jour., 
pp.  189,  205,  218>19,  295.  Tusshepaw  '  women  wore  caps  of  willow  neatlv 
worked  and  figured.'  Irdng'9  Astiyria,  pp.  315,  317,  319;  Id.,  BonneviU&s 
Adven.,  p.  301.  The  Flathead  women  wear  straw  hats,  used  also  for  drink- 
ing and  cooking  purposes.  De  Smet,  Voy,,  pp.  45-7,  198.  The  Shushwaps 
wear,  in  wet  weatner,  csLpea  of  bark  trimmea  with  fur,  and  reaching  to  the 
elbows.  Moccasins  are  more  common  than  on  the  coast,  but  they  often  ride 
barefoot.  Maine's  B.  G.,v.  301;  Parker's  Ex]^.  Totir,  pp.  229-30;  Kane*s 
Wcuad,,  p.  264,  and  cut;  FremorU*s  Ogn.  and  CaL,  pp.  186-7;  Steiens,  m  Ind. 
Af.  RepL,  1854,  p.  222;  NiooUxi^s  Ogn.  Ter.,p.  163;  Franchbrt's  Nor.,  p.  268; 
2>icims  Ortgon,  p.  311;  CMs  Rocky  Mta.,  p.  304;  Hunt,  in  NouveUes  Annaks 
de»  Voy.,  torn,  x.,  1821,  pp.  74-5,  78. 
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vermin  and  filth.  Their  light  material  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  their  location  is  changed  contrib- 
utes to  this  result.  The  lodges  are  pitched  by  the 
women  who  acquire  great  skill  and  celerity  in  the 
work.  Holes  are  left  along  the  sides  for  entrance, 
and  within  a  floor  of  sticks  is  laid,  or  more  frequently 
the  ground  is  spread  with  mats,  and  skins  serve  for 
beds.  Dwellings  are  often  built  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  many  families,  each  of  which  in  such 
case  has  its  own  fireplace  on  a  central  longitudinal 
line,  a  definite  space  being  allotted  for  its  goods,  but 
no  dividing  partitions .  are  ever  used.  The  dwellings 
are  arranged  in  small  villages  generally  located  in 
winter  on  the  banks  of  small  streams  a  little  away 
from  the  main  rivers.  For  a  short  distance  up  the 
Columbia,  houses  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinooks 
are  built  of  split  cedar  and  bark.  The  Walla  Wallas, 
living  in  summer  in  the  ordinary  mat  lodge,  often  con- 
struct for  winter  a  subterranean  abode  by  digging  a 
circular  hole  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  roofing  it  with 
x)les  or  split  cedar  covered  with  grass  and  mud, 
eaving  a  small  opening  at  the  top  for  exit  and  entrance 
Dy  means  of  a  notched-log  ladder.  The  Atnahs  on 
Fraser  River  spend  the  winter  in  similar  structures, 
a  simple  slant  roof  of  mats  or  bark  sufficing  for  shade 
and  shelter  in  summer.  The  Okanagans  construct 
their  lodges  over  an  excavation  in  the  ground  several 
Jeet  deep,  and  like  many  other  nations,  cover  their 
matting  in  winter  with  grass  and  earth.  ^® 

^^  The  Sokulk  houses  '  generally  of  a  square  or  oblonff  form,  vaiying  in 
length  from  fifteen  to  sixty  feet,  and  supported  in  the  mside  by  poles  or 
forks  about  six  feet  high.'  The  roof  is  nearly  flat  The  Echeloot  and  Chil- 
luekittequaw  houses  were  of  the  Chinook  style,  partially  sunk  in  the  ground. 
The  Kez  Forces  live  in  houses  built  '  of  straw  and  mats,  in  the  fonn  of  the 
roof  of  a  house.'  One  of  these  'was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  long, 
and  about  fifteen  wide,  closed  at  the  ends,  and  having  a  number  of  doors  on 
each  side.'  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  340,  351,  369-70,  381-2,  540.  Kes 
Perc^  dwellings  twenty  to  seventy  feet  long  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
wide;  free  from  vermin.  Flathead  houses  conical  but  spacious,  made  of 
bufialo  and  moose  skins  over  long  poles.  Spokane  lodges  oblong  or  ooni- 
eal,  covered  with  skins  or  mats.  Cox*s  Adtfen,,  voL  i.,  pp.  148,  192,  200. 
Nez  Ferce  and  Cayuse  lodges  '  composed  of  ten  long  poles,  the  lower  erads 
of  which  are  pointed  and  driven  into  the  ground;  the  upper  blunt  and  drawn 
together  at  the  top  by  thongs '  covered  with  skins.  *  Universally  used  by 
the  mountain  Indians  while  travelling.'    Umatillas  live  in  '  shantys  or  wig- 
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The  inland  families  eat  fish  and  game,  with  roots 
and  &uit;  no  nation  subsists  without  all  these  supplies ; 
hot  the  proportion  of  each  consumed  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  locality.  Some  tribes  divide  their  forces 
regularly  into  bands,  of  men  to  fish  and  hunt,  of  wo- 
men to  cure  fish  and  flesh,  and  to  gather  roots  and 
berries,  I  have  spoken  of  the  coast  tribes  as  a  fish- 
eating  and  the  interior  tribes  as  a  hunting  people, 
attributing  in  great  degree  their  differences  of  person 
and  character  to  their  food,  or  rather  to  their  methods 
of  obtaining  it;  yet  fish  constitutes  an  important  ele- 
ment of  inland  subsistence  as  well.  Few  tribes  live 
altogether  without  salmon,  the  great  staple  of  the 
Northwest;  since  those  dwelling  on  streams  inaccess- 
ible to  the  salmon  by  reason  of  intervening  falls,  obtain 
their  supply  by  annual  migrations  to  the  fishing- 
grounds,  or  by  trade  with  other  nations.  The  princi- 
pal salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia  are  at  the  Dalles^ 
the  falls  ten  miles  above,  and  at  Kettle  Falls.     Other 


I  of  driftwood,  covered  with  buffalo  or  deer  skins/  KlicatatB  'in  mis- 
erable loose  hovels.'  Tmxm»m£9  Nar,^  pp.  104-5,  156,  174.  Okaoagaa  winter 
lodges  are  lone  and  narrow,  'chiefly  of  mats  and  poles,  covered  over  with 
grass  and  earth; '  dug  one  or  two  feet  below  the  surface;  look  like  the  roof 
of  a  common  house  set  on  the  ground.  Ross^  Adven,,  pp.  313-14.  On  the 
Takima  River,  'a  small  canopy,  hardly  sufficient  to  shelter  a  sheep,  was 
found  to  contain  four  generations  of  human  beings.'  pickering*8  JRaces,  in 
U,  8,  Ex,  Ex,,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  34,  37.  On  the  Clearwater,  '  there  are  not  more 
than  four  lodges  in  a  place  or  village,  and  these  small  camps  or  villages  are 
eij^t  or  ten  mUes  apart.'  'Summer  lodges  are  made  of  willows  and  flags, 
and  their  winter  lodges  of  split  pine.'  Uasa*  Jour.,  pp.  212,  221,  223.  'At 
Kettle  Falls,  the  lodges  are  of  rush  mats.'  'A  floormg  is  made  of  sticks, 
raised  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  space  beneath  it  en- 
tirely open,  and  forming  a  cool,  airy,  and  ^ady  place,  in  which  to  hang  their 
saknoD.  Kawt's  Waivi.,  pp.  309,  272-3.  The  Pend  d'Oreilles  roll  their  tent- 
nolo 


I  into  cylindrical  bundles  for  convenience  in  travelling.  Stevens,  in  Ind, 
Af.  RepL,  lSd4,  pp.  215,  238,  282.  Bamhart,  in  Id.,  1862,  p.  271.  The  Shush- 
wap  den  is  warm  but  'necessarily  unwholesome^  and  redolent.... of  anv- 
thxng  bat  roses.'  Andenon,  in  HisL  Mag.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  77.  Yakimas,  'rude 
hats  covered  with  mats.'  QHtbs,  in  Pac  R,  R.  Rept.,  voL  i.,  p.  407.  Shush- 
waps  erect  rude  slants  of  bark  or  matting;  have  no  tents  or  houses.  MiUon 
and  CheadU's  N.  W.  Pass.,  p.  242.  From  the  swamps  south  of  FUtbow  Lake, 
'llie  Kootanie  Indians  obtain  the  klusquis  or  thick  reed,  which  is  the  only 
article  that  serves  them  in  the  construction  of  their  lodges,'  and  is  traded 
with  other  tribes.  SuUivan,  in  PaUiser^s  &cplor,,v,  15.  In  winter  the  Salish 
cover  their  mats  with  earth.  Hale's Ethnog.,  ia  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi,  p.  207. 
nag  hnts  of  the  Walla  Wallas.  Farnham's  Trtw.,  p.  85;  MuHan's  Rept.,  pp. 
4iM0;  Pabnei's  Jour.,  p.  61;  Ccke's  Rocky  M*s.,  p.  295;  Irvmg's  Astoria^j,^. 
315,  319;  Id.,  BonnevUk's  Adven.,  p.  301;  De  8mei,  Voy.,  p.  185;  Id.,  West. 
Haiskme,  p.  284;  Lord^s  Nat.,  vol.  li.,  pp.  105-6;  Hunt,  in  NouneJUs  Annaks 
des  Voy.,  torn,  x.,  1821,  pp.  74-5,  79. 
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productive  stations  are  on  the  Powder,  Snake,  Yakima, 
Okanagan,  and  Clarke  rivers.  On  the  Fraser,  which 
has  no  falls  in  its  lower  course,  fishing  is  carried  on  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  instead  of  at  regular  sta- 
tions, as  on  the  Columbia.  Nets,  weirs,  hooks,  spears, 
and  all  the  implements  and  methods  by  which  fish  are 
taken  and  cured  have  been  suflSciently  described  in 
treating  of  the  coast  region;  in  the  interior  I  find  no 
important  variations  except  in  the  basket  method  in 
use  at  the  Chaudiferes  or  Kettle  Falls  by  the  Quiarlpi 
tribe.  Here  an  immense  willow  basket,  often  ten  feet 
in  diameter  and  twelve  feet  deep,  is  suspended  at  the 
falls  from  strong  timbers  fixed  in  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
and  above  this  is  a  frame  so  attached  that  the  salmon 
in  attempting  to  leap  the  fall  strike  the  sticks  of  the 
frame  and  are  thrown  back  into  the  basket,  in  the 
largest  of  which  naked  men  armed  with  clubs  await 
them.  Five  thousand  pounds  of  salmon  have  thus 
been  taken  in  a  day  by  means  of  a  single  basket. 
During  the  fishing  season  the  Salmon  Chief  has  full 
authority;  his  basket  is  the  largest,  and  must  be 
located  a  month  before  others  are  allowed  to  fish.  The 
small  nets  used  in  the  same  region  have  also  the  pe- 
culiarity of  a  stick  which  keeps  the  mouth  open  when 
the  net  is  empty,  but  is  removed  by  the  weight  of  the 
fish.  Besides  the  salmon,  sturgeon  are  extensively 
taken  in  the  Fraser  and  in  the  Arrow  Lakes,  while 
trout  and  other  varieties  of  small  fish  abound  in  most 
of  the  streams.  The  fishing  season  is  the  summer, 
between  June  and  September,  varying  a  month  or 
more  according  to  locality.  This  is  also  the  season  of 
trade  and  festivity,  when  tribes  from  all  directions 
assemble  to  exchange  commodities,  gamble,  dance,  and 
in  later  times  to  drink  and  fight.  ^^ 

^®  Natives  begin  to  aasemble  at  Kettle  Falls  about  three  weeks  before  the 
Balmon  begin  to  run;  feuds  are  laid  by;  horse-racing,  gambling,  love-making, 
etc.,  occupy  th^;  assembly;  and  the  medidne-men  are  busy  working  charms 
for  a  successful  season.  The  fish  are  cut  open,  dried  on  poles  over  a  small 
fire,  and  packed  in  bales.  On  the  Fraser  each  family  or  village  fishes  for 
itself;  near  the  mouth  large  gafif-hooks  are  used,  higher  up  a  net  managed 
between  two  canoes.  All  the  principal  Indian  fishing-stations  on  the  Fraser 
are  below  Fort  Hope.     For  sturgeon  a  spear  seventy  to  eighty  feet  long  u 
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The  larger  varieties  of  game  are  hunted  by  the 
natives  on  horseback  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
country  will  permit.  Buffalo  are  now  never  found 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  are  but  few 
localities  where  large  game  has  ever  been  abundant, 
at  least  since  the  country  became  known  to  white  men. 
Consequently,  the  Flatheads,  Nez  Percys,  and  Koot- 
enais,  the  distinctively  hunting  nations,  as  well  as 
bands  from  nearly  every  other  tribe,  cross  the  moun- 

Tiaed.  Cut  of  sturgeon-fiabing.  LorcCs  J^aL,  voL  L,  pp.  71-fi,  181, 184-6.  The 
Pend  d'Oreilles  '  annually  construct  a  fence  which  reaches  across  the  stream, 
and  guides  the  fish  into  a  weir  or  rack/  on  Clarke  Biver,  just  above  the 
lake.  The  Walla  WaUa  '  fisheries  at  the  Dalles  and  the  &dls,  ten  miles  above, 
are  the  finest  on  the  river.'  The  Yakima  weirs  constructed  '  upon  horizontal 
spars,  and  supported  by  tripods  of  strong  poles  erected  at  snort  distances 
apart;  two  of  tne  logs  frontrng  up  stream,  and  one  supporting  them  below;' 
some  fifty  or  sixty  yiurds  long,  llie  salmon  of  the  Okanagan  were  '  of  a  small 
species,  which  had  assumed  a  uniform  red  color.'  'The  fishery  at  the  Ket- 
tte  Falls  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  river,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  Indians  in  the  shape  of  drying>scaffolds  and  store-houses  are  on  a  corre- 

rnding  scale.'  Ind.  Aff.  Ifept.,  1854,  pp.  214,  223,  231,  238;  Gihbs,  in  Pac. 
R.  Hepe.,  voL  i.,  pp.  407-^.  The  salmon  chief  at  Kettle  FaUs  distributes 
ihe  fish  among  the  people,  every  one,  even  the  smallest  child,  getting  an  equal 
share.  Kane*g  Wand.,  pp.  311-14.  On  Bes  Chutes  River,  'they  spear  tiie  fish 
with  barbed  iron  points,  fitted  looselv  by  sockets  to  the  ends  of^  poles  about 
eight  feet  long,'  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  thong  about  twelve  feet 
lon£.  AhboUf  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  vi.,  p.  90.  On  the  upper  Columbia  an 
Inman  '  cut  o£f  a  bit  of  his  leathern  shirt,  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean; 
tiien  palling  out  two  or  three  hairs  from  his  horse's  tail  for  a  line,  tied  the 
bit  ofieather  to  one  end  of  it,  in  place  of  a  hook  or  fly.'  Roes'  Adven,,  pp. 
132-3.  At  the  mouth  of  Flatbow  River,  'a  dike  of  round  stones,  which 
runs  up  obliquelv  against  the  main  stream,  on  the  west  side,  for  more 
than  one  hundrea  yards  in  length,  resembUnff  the  foundation  of  a  walL' 
Similar  range  on  the  east  side,  supposed  to  be  for  taking  fish  at  low  water. 
Jtow'  Fttr  Hunters,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  165-6.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  fish 
*with  great  success  by  means  of  a  kind  of  large  basket  suspended  from  a 
long  cord.*  Ihmeneeh's  Deserts,  vol.  iL,  pp.  240-1.  On  Powder  River  they  use 
thehook  as  a  ga£El  Coke's  Rocky  Mts,,  p.  283.  A  Wasco  spears  three  or  four 
sabnon  of  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  each  in  ten  minutes.  Remy  and  Brenc/ilet/s 
Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  506.  No  salmon  are  taken  above  the  upper  falls  of  the  Co- 
hmibia.  Thorntons  Ogn.  and  CaL,  yo\.  i.,  p.  392.  Walla  Walla  fish- weirs 
'  formed  of  two  curtains  of  small  willow  switches  matted  together  with 
witiies  of  the  same  plant,  and  extending  across  the  river  in  two  pauuUel  lines, 

six  feet  asunder.     These  are  supported  by  several  parcels  of  poles, and 

are  either  rolled  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure  for  a  few  feet. . .  Jk  seine  of  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  feet  in  length  is  then  dragged  down  the  river  by  two  per- 
sons, and  the  bottom  drawn  up  against  the  curtain  of  willows.'  Lewis  and 
Clarke*s  Tr(W.,  p.  532.  Make  fishing-nets  of  flax.  Parker's  Sxplor.  Tour,  p. 
90.  'The  inland  as  well  as  the  coast  tribes  live  to  a  great  extent  upon 
salmon.'  Mayne's  B.  C,  p.  242;  Jiicolay's  0(pi.  Ter.,  pp.  152-3.  Palouse 
'live  solely  by  fishing.'  MuUan*s  RmU^.  49.  Salmon  cannot  ascend  to 
CoBur  d'Aldne  Lake.  Holies  Ethnoq.,  m  U\  8.  Mb,  Bkc.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  209-10. 
Okanagan  food  *  consists  principally  of  salmon  and  a  small  fish  which  they 
<»11  carp.'  WiOoes*  Nar.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  462.  The  Walla  Wallas 
•may  well  be  termed  the  fishermen  of  tiie  Skyuse  camp.'  FamJiam's  Trav., 
p.  82. 
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tains  once  or  twice  each  year,  penetrating  to  the 
buffalo  plains  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Mis- 
souri, in  the  territory  of  hostile  nations.  The  bow 
and  arrow  was  the  weapon  with  which  buffalo  and  all 
other  game  were  shot.  No  peculiar  cunning  seems  to 
have  been  necessary  to  the  native  hunter  of  buffijo;. 
he  Ijad  onlv  to  ride  into  the  immense  herds  on  his 
well-trained  horse,  and  select  the  fattest  animals  for 
his  arrows.  Various  devices  are  mentioned  as  bein^ 
practised  in  the  chase  of  deer,  elk,  and  mountain 
sheep;  such  as  driving  them  by  a  circle  of  fire  on  the 
prairie  toward  the  concealed  hunters,  or  approaching 
within  arrow-shot  by  skilful  manipulations  of  a  decoy 
animal;  or  the  frightened  deer  are  driven  into  an 
ambush  by  converging  lines  of  bright-colored  rags  so 
placed  in  the  bushes  as  to  represent  men.  Kane 
states  that  about  the  Arrow  Lakes  hunting-dogs  are 
trained  to  follow  the  deer  and  to  bring  back  the  game 
to  their  masters  even  from  very  long  ^stances.  Deer 
are  also  pursued  in  the  wmter  on  snow-shoes,  and  in 
deep  snow  often  knocked  down  with  clubs.  Bear  and 
beaver  are  trapped  in  some  places;  and  especially 
about  the  northern  lakes  and  marshes  wild  fowl  are 
very  abundant,  and  help  materially  to  eke  out  the 
supply  of  native  food.*** 

^"^The  Shuahwaps  formerly  crcMued  the  moantaiBS  to  tho  AummbtMne 
territory.  Tlie  Okanagans  when  hunting  wear  wolf  or  bear  skin  cape;  therein 
no  bird  or  beast  whose  voice  they  cannot  imitate.  War  and  hunting  were  the 
Nez  Pero^  occupation;  cross  the  mountains  for  bufiialo.  Ro8»*  Fur  Hunter^ 
vol.  L,  pp.  148,  219,  297-8,  305.  The  chief  game  of  the  Nez  Percte  is  thi^ 
deer,  '  and  whenever  the  ground  will  permit,  the  favourite  hunt  is  on  borae- 
back.*  Lewis  and  Clarke* 8  Trav.,  p.  555.  The  Salish  live  by  the  chase,  on. 
elk,  moose,  deer,  bighorn,  and  bears;  make  two  trips  annually;  spring  to  fall, 
and  fall  to  midwinter,  across  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  other  natiooB. 
The  Pend  d*Oreilles  hunt  deer  in  the  snow  with  clubs;  have  distinct  locali> 
ties  for  hunting  each  kind  of  game.  Nez  Pcrces,  Flatheads,  Coeurs  d'Al^e^ 
Spokanes,  Pena  d*Oreilles,  ete.,  hunt  together.  Yakimas  formerly  joined 
the  Flatheads  in  eastern  hunt  Ind.  Aff.  Sept.,  1854,  pp.  207-8,  212-15,  218» 
225-6.  '  Two  hunts  annually  across  the  mountains — one  m  April,  for  the  bolisy 
from  which  they  return  in  June  and  July;  and  another,  after  about  a  monthV 


recruit,  to  kill  cows,  which  have  by  that  time  become  fat*  Stevens,  Oibbs, 
and  Suddey,  in  Poc.  R.  R,  Rept.,  vol.  i.,  pn.  415,  408,  296-7,  voL  xii.,  p.  134. 
Kootenais  live  by  the  chase  principally.  Iluichins,  in  Ind.  Aff.  R^,  ISSQ>, 


p.  455.  Spokanes  rather  inaolent  in  hunting;  hunting  deer  bv  nre.  CcwV 
Adven.,  ycL  L,  p.  197,  voL  iL,  ppi  46-7.  The  Kootenais  'seldom  hunt;' 
there  is  not  much  to  shoot  except  wild  fowl  in  falL  Trap  beaver  and  earn- 
boeuf  on  a  tributary  of  the  Kootanie  Biver.  PaJBse/'a  Bs^^.,  pp.  10,  15,  73. 
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Their  natural  improvidence,  or  an  occasional  un- 
lucky hunting  or  fishing  season,  often  reduces  them 
to  want,  and  in  such  case  the  resort  is  to  roots,  ber- 
ries, and  mosses,  several  varieties  of  which  are  also 
gathered  and  laid  up  as  a  part  of  their  regular  winter 
supplies.  Chief  among  the  roots  are  the  camass,  a 
sweet  onion-like  bulb,  which  grows  in  moist  prairies, 
the  couse,  which  flourishes  in  more  sterile  and  rocky- 
spots,  and  the  bitter-root,  which  names  a  valley  and 
mountain  range.  To  obtain  these  roots  the  natives 
make  regular  migrations,  as  for  game  or  fish.  The 
varieties  of  roots  and  berries  used  for  food  are  very 
numerous;  and  none  seem  to  grow  in  the  country 
which  to  the  native  taste  are  unpalatable  or  injurious, 
though  many  are  both  to  the  European. ^•^ 

FUtheads  '  follow  the  bufDado  upon  the  head- waters  of  Cl&rke  and  Salmon 
Tiwen. '  Nez  Perce  women  accompany  the  men  to  the  buffalo  hunt.  Pcurh- 
(r'«  &cplor.  Tour,  pp.  107,  311.  Aootenais  cross  the  mountains  for  buffiilo. 
MameU  B.  C,  p.  297.  Cceurs  d'Aldne,  ditto.  Mullan's  Rept,,  p.  49.  Half  of 
the  r^ez  Perces  '  usually  make  a  trip  to  the  bu£Eialo  country  for  three  months.' 
WUkts'  Nar,,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  494.  Shushwaps  'live  by  hunting 
tibe  bighorziB»  inounlain  goats,  and  marmots.' ifi^ton  ar^  Cfieadle's  N.    W. 

J  144-5;' 
,  pp.  26»-9;  Hunt,  in  Nouvelles 
AfmaHidnVciif,,  tom.  z.^  1821,  pp.  77-^2,  87;  Sivart,  in  Id.,  tom.  zii,  pp. 
26,  85-6;  JoaA,  in  Id.,  torn,  cxxiii.,  1849,  pp.  334-40. 

UK  The  Kliketats  gather  and  eat  peahav,  a  bitter  root  boiled  into  a  jeUy; 
n'mMla,  ground  into  flour;  mamttm  and  seekyvxi,  made  into  bitter  white 
cakes;  hasMMM;  cah,  a  kind  of  wild  sunflower.  Tdmie,  in  L<yn^8  NaL,  vol. 
iL,  p.  247.  The  Flatheads  go  every  spring  to  Camass  Prairie.  De  Smet, 
Ycy.,  p.  183.  The  Kootenais  eat  kamash  and  an  edible  moss.  Id,,  Missions 
de  iOrigon,  pp.  75-6.  'The  Cayooses,  Nez  Perc^,  and  other  warlike  tribes 
assembte  (in  Yakima  Valley)  every  sprinf  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  favourite  ka- 
mass  and  pelua,  or  sweet  potatoes.'  Row  Fur  Hunters,  voL  i.,  p.  19.  Quamash 
round,  onion-shuwd,  ana  sweet,  eaten  by  the  Nez  Perc^  Lewis  arid  Clarh^s 
ruBV.,  p.  330.  Couse  root  dug  in  April  or  May;  camas,  in  June  and  July. 
Alnrd^  in  Schookrc^ft's  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  656.  The  Skyuses'  'main  subsist- 
enoe  is  however  upon  roots.*  The  Nez  Percys  eat  hamash,  cowish  or  biscuit 
Tooi,  jadbapf  aistsh,  quako,  etc.  Irving's  BowneviUt^B  Advetu^  p.  301,  388. 
OkanagaDB  Uve  extensively  on  moss  made  into  bread.  The  Nez  Percys  also 
eat  mooB.  WiOoes*  Near.,  m  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  402,  494.  Pend 
d'Oreilles  at  the  last  extremity  live  on  pine-tree  moss;  also  collect  camash, 
Htter-roots,  and  sugar  pean.  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1854,  p.  211,  214-15. 
'I  never  saw  any  berry  in  the  course  of  my  travels  which  the  Indiana  scrupL 
to  eat»  nor  have  I  seen  any  iU  effect  from  their  doing  so.'  Kane's  Wand.,  pe 
327.  The  Kootenai  food  in  September  '  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  berries; 
namely,  the  "saaketoom*'  of  tne  Crees,  a  aelicious  fruity  and  a  small  species 
of  dierry,  also  a  sweet  root  which  they  obtain  to  the  south wArd.'  BJakkUm, 
in, PalSsar^s  Expior,,  p.  73.  Flatheads  dig  hmah^  'bitter-root,' in  May.  It 
is  ve>y  nntritioiia  and  very  bitter.  Pdkaugo^  camas,  or  'water  seego,'  is  a 
sweety  gammy,  bulboua  root.  Stuarts  Montana,  pp.  57-8.  Colvilles  cut  down 
pines  for  their  moss  (alectoria?).    Kamas  also  eaten.  Pickering's  Races,  in 
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Toward  obtaining  food,  the  men  hunt  and  fish ;  all 
the  other  work  of  digging  roots,  picking  berries,  as 
well  as  dressing,  preserving,  and  cooking  all  kinds  of 
food  is  done  by  the  women,  with  some  exceptions 
among  the  Nez  Percys  and  Pend  d'Oreilles.  Buffalo 
meat  is  jerked  by  cutting  in  thin  pieces  and  drying  in 
the  sun  and  over  smouldering  fires  on  scaffolds  of  poles. 
Fish  is  sun-dried  on  scaffolds,  and  by  some  tribes  on 
the  lower  Columbia  is  also  pulverized  between  two 
stones  and  packed  in  baskets  lined  with  fish-skin. 
Here,  as  on  the  coast,  the  heads  and  offal  only  are 
eaten  during  the  fishing-season.  The  Walla  Wallas 
are  said  usually  to  eat  fish  without  cooking.  Hoots, 
mosses,  and  such  berries  as  are  preserved,  are  usually 
kept  in  cakes,  which  for  eating  are  moistened,  mixed 
in  various  proportions  and  cooked,  or  eaten  without 
preparation.  To  make  the  cakes,  simply  drying,  pul- 
verizing, moistening,  and  sun-drying  usually  suffice; 
but  camas  and  pine  moss  are  baked  or  fermented  for 
several  days  in  an  underground  kiln  by  means  of  hot 
stones,  coming  out  in  the  form  of  a  dark  gluey  paste 
of  the  proper  consistency  for  moulding.  Many  of 
these  powdered  roots  may  be  preserved  for  years  with- 
out injury.  Boiling  by  means  of  hot  stones  and  roast- 
ing on  sharp  sticks  fixed  in  the  ground  near  the  fire, 
are  the  universal  methods  of  cooking.  No  mention  is 
made  of  peculiar  customs  in  eating;  to  eat  often  and 
much  is  the  aim ;  the  style  of  serving  is  a  secondary 
consideration.^"     Life  with  all  these  nations  is  but  a 

U,  S,  Ex.  Ex,,  YoL  ix.,  p.  34.  The  Shtiahwaps  eat  moes  and  lichens,  chiefly 
the  black  lichen,  or  wkyeOdne.  Maynt^sB.  CU,  p.  SOI;  Pcuieer^a  Ejflor,  TVwr, 
p.  127.  The  Saliflh  in  March  and  A^ril  eat  pofhth^  an  onion-like  bulb;  in 
May,  spcUkun,  a  root  like  vermicelli;  in  Jnne  and  Jnly,  Uwkoj  like  roasted 
chestnuts;  in  Augnst,  wild  fruits;  in  September,  marcmi,  a  grain.  Domeneck*8 
DesertSf  voL  ii.,  p.  312. 

^"^  At  the  Balles  '  during  the  fishing  season,  the  Indians  live  entirely  on 
the  heads,  hearts,  and  offal  of  the  salmon,  which  they  string  on  sticks,  and 
roast  over  a  small  fire.'  Besides  pine  moss,  the  Okanagans  use  the  seed  of 
the  balsam  oiiza,  pounded  into  meal,  called  nUeUto.  'To  tiiis  is  added  the 
Mffleurs,*  Berries  made  into  cakes  by  the  Nez  Perc&.  WiOxs'  Har.,  in  U,  8, 
Ex,  Ex,,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  410,  462,  494.  Quamash,  'eaten  either  in  its  natorsl 
state,  or  boiled  into  a  kind  of  soup,  or  made  into  a  cake,  which  is  then  called 
pasheco.'  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  330,  353,  365,  869.  Women's  head-  • 
dress  serves  the  Flatheads  for  cooKing,  etc.  De  Smet,  Voy,,  pp.  47,  193-9; 
Jd.f  Misaions  ds  VOrigon,  pp.  75-6.     'The  dog's  tongue  is  the  oiuy  diah-«ioyi 
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struggle  for  food,  and  the  poorer  tribes  are  often  re- 
duced nearly  to  starvation;  yet  they  never  are  known 
to  kill  dogs  or  horses  for  food.  About  the  missions 
and  on  the  reservations,  cattle  have  been  introduced 
and  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  to  a  consider- 
able extent  ^^ 

kaown '  to  the  Ok&nftganB.  Pine  moes  oooked»  or  amdll^fe,  will  keep  for 
jeara.  '  At  their  meus  they  senerally  eat  aeparately  ana  in  suocesaion — 
man,  woman,  and  child.'  Ross' Idven.,  pp.  132-3, 295,  317-18.  *  Most  of  their 
food  is  roasted,  and  they  excel  in  roasting  fish.'  Parker* 8  Ekeplor.  Tour,  pp. 
231,  107.  '  Pine  moss,  which  they  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  sort  of  glue  or 
black  paste  of  a  sufficient  consistence  to  take  the  form  of  biscuit. '  Franchtre^s 
Nar.^  p.  279.  Couse  tastes  like  parsnips,  is  dried  and  pulverized,  and  some- 
times Dosled  with  meat.  Alvord,  m  SchoolcraJVa  Arch,,  vol.  v.,  p.  656.  Root 
bread  on  the  Clearwater  tastes  like  that  made  of  pumpkins.  Gass*  Jour.,  pp. 
202-3.  Kamas  after  coming  from  the  kiln  is  '  made  into  large  cakes,  by  be- 
ing mashed,  and  pressed  together,  and  slightly  baked  in  the  sun. '  White- 
root»  pulverized  with  stones,  moistened  and  sun-baked,  tastes  not  unlike  stale 
Inscoits.  Tovnuend's  Nor.,  pp.  126-7.  Camas  and  sunflower  seed  mixed 
with  salmon-heads  caused  in  the  eater  fiToat  distension  of  the  stomach. 
Remy  and  Brtnchlty'8  Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  6(^11.  Sowete  is  the  name  of  the 
mixture  last  named,  among  the  Caynses.  C(M8  Rocky  Mis.,  p.  310;  Ind.  Life, 
p.  41;  Stuart*4  Montana,  pp.  57-8;  Ptchering's  Races,  in  IT.  8.  Ex.  Ex,,  vol. 
IX.,  p.  34;  Kane's  Wand,,  pp.  272-3;  Ind,  Aff,  Rept.,  1854,  pp.  214-15. 

^  Additional  notes  and  references  on  procuring  food.  The  Okanagans 
break  up  winter  quarters  in  February;  wander  about  in  small  bands  till  June. 
Assemble  on  the  river  and  divide  into  two  parties  of  men  and  two  of  women 
for  fiahing  and  dressing  fish,  hunting  and  digging  roots,  until  October;  hunt 
in  smaU  parties  in  the  mountains  or  the  interior  for  four  or  six*  weeks;  and 
then  go  mto  winter  quarters  on  the  small  rivers.  Ross*  Adven.,  pp.  314-16. 
Farther  south  on  the  Columbia  plains  the  natives  collect  and  di^  roots  until 
May;  fish  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  till  September,  burying  the  fish; 
di^  camas  on  the  plains  till  snow  falU;  and  retire  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tams  to  hunt  deer  and  elk  throuffh  the  winter.  The  Nez  Perc^  catch  salmon 
and  dig  roots  in  summer;  hunt  deer  on  snow-shoes  in  winter;  and  cross  the 
mountains  for  buffalo  in  spring.  Sokulks  live  on  fish,  roots,  and  antelope. 
Eneeshur,  Echeloots,  and  Chilluckittequaw,  on  fish,  berries,  roots,  and  nuts. 
Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav,,  pp.  444-5,  340-1,  352,  865,  370.  Spokanes  live  on 
deer,  wild  fowl,  salmon,  trout,  carp,  pine  moss,  roots,  and  wud  fruit.  They 
have  no  repugnance  to  horse-flesh,  but  never  kUl  horses  for  food.  The  Sina- 
poils  lire  on  salmon,  camas,  and  an  occasional  small  deer.  The  Chaudiere 
country  well  stocked  with  game,  fish,  and  fruit.  Cox's  Adven,,  voL  !.»  p*  201, 
voL  iL,  p.  145.  The  Kayuse  live  on  fish,  game,  and  camass  bread.  2>e  8met, 
V&sf.,  pp.  30-1.  'lis  cultivent  aveo  succ^s  le  h\6,  les  patates,  les  pois  et 
plusieurs  antres  l^mes  et  fruits.'  Id.,  Miss  de  VOr^gon,,  p.  67.  Fend 
d^OreiUes:  fish,  Kamash,  and  pine-tree  moss.  Id,  West,  Missions,  p.  284. 
'  Whole  time  was  occupied  in  providing  for  their  bellies,  which  were  rarely 
fnlL'  Ind,  Aff.  Rept.,  1S54,  p.  211.  Yakimas  and  Kliketats:  Unis  or  fresh- 
water mussels,  little  game^  sage-fowl,  and  ^K>use,  kamas,  berries,  salmon. 
The  Okanagans  raise  some  jpotatoes.  Gibbs.  in  Pac  R,  R.  Rept.,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
404, 408^  413.  Kootenais:  nsh  and  wild  fowl,  berries  and  pounded  meat,  have 
eowi  and  oxen.  PaUiser's  Ezplor.,  pp.  10,  72.  Falouse:  hah,  birds,  and  small 
animals.  Umatiflas!  fish,  safe-cocks,  prairie-hares.  Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
97, 105-6.  Tnshepaws  would  not  permit  horses  or  dogs  to  be  eaten.  Irving's 
Astoria,  p.  316.  !Nez  Ferces:  beaver,  elk,  deer,  white  bear,  and  mountain 
sheep,  also  steamed  roots.  Id.,  Bonneville's  Adven,,  p.  301.  Sahaptin:  gather 
ehernes  and  berries  on  Clarke  River.  Oass*  Jour.,  p.  193;  Nicolay*s  Ogn,  Ter,, 
p.  151;  Ernes'  Voy.,  p.  167;  BroumelVs  Ind.  Racea,  pp.  533-^;  Stanley's  Pot- 
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In  their  personal  habits  as  well  as  the  care  of  their 
lodges,  the  Cayuses,  Nez  Percys,  and  Kootenais,  are 
mentioned  as  neat  and  cleanly;  the  rest,  though  filthy, 
are  still  somewhat  superior  to  the  dwellers  on  the  coast. 
The  Flatheads  wash  themselves  daily,  but  their  dishes 
and  utensils  never.  De  Smet  represents  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  women  as  untidy  even  for  savages.^®  Guns, 
knives,  and  tomahawks  have  generally  taken  the  place 
of  such  native  weapons  as  these  natives  may  have  used 
against  their  foes  originally.  Only  the  bow  and  arrow 
have  survived  intercourse  with  white  men,  and  no  other 
native  weapon  is  described,  except  one  peculiar  to  the 
Okanagans — a  kind  of  Indian  slung-shot.  This  is  a 
small  cylindrical  iniler  of  hard  wood,  covered  with  raw- 
hide, which  at  one  end  forms  a  small  bag  and  holds  a 
round  stone  as  large  as  a  goose-egg;  the  other  end  of 
the  weapon  is  tied  to  the  wrist  Arrow-shafts  are  of 
hard  wood,  carefully  straightened  by  rolling  between 
two  blocks,  fitted  by  means  of  sinews  with  stone  or 
flint  heads  at  one  end,  and  pinnated  with  feathers  at 
the  other.  The  most  elastic  woods  are  chosen  for  the 
bow,  ani  its  force  is  augmented  by  tendons  glued  to 
its  back.**' 

The  inland  families  cannot  be  called  a  warlike  race. 
Resort  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  their  intertribal 
disputes  seems  to  have  been  very  rare.  Yet  all  are 
brave  warriors  when  fighting  becomes  necessary  for 
defence  or  vengeance  against  a  foreign  foe;  notably  so 
the  Cayuses,  Nez  Percys,  Flatheads,  and  Kootenais. 
The  two  former  waged  both  aggressive  and  defensive 
warfare  against  the  Snakes  of  the  south;  while  the 

traits,  pp.  63-71;  CaiUrCaN.  Anu  IncL,  voL  iL,  p.  108;  Kane*8  Wand.,  pp.  263-4; 
Parker's  Explor.  Tour,  pp.  228-31,  309;  WiUoes*  I^ar,,  m  U.  8,  Kx,  Mx^  vdL 
iv.,  p.  474;  Hale's  Etknog,^  Id.,  voL  vi,  p.  206. 

^"icMW  and  Clarke's  Trav,,  pp.  383,  648;  Parker's  JSxgkr,  Tour,  pp.  230, 
312;  Twmsend's  Nar,,  p.  148;  l>e  Smet,  Voy.,  pp.  46-7,  198;  Cox's  AdveiL, 
voL  i.,  pp.  197-9,  358,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  155,  373»  375;  C<^'s*Rodey  Mis.,  p.  295; 
Palmer's  Jour.,  pp.  64,  68,  59. 

i<*Th9  Okanagaa  weapon  is  called  a  SpampL  Ross'  Adven,,  pp.  318-19; 

fd..  Fur  Hunters,  voL  i.,  pp.  306-8.     'Us faire  leurs  area  d*im  bois  tr6t- 

elastique,  ou  de  lacorne  da  cerf.*  De  Smet,  Voy.,  p.  48;  Wilkes' Nor.,  in  U,8. 
Ex.  Ex.,  voL  iv.,  p.  486;  Stevens,  in  Pac  B.  -R.  MepL,  vol.  i,  P- 4^;  Timm- 
send's  Nor,,  p.  98;  Indng's  Astoria,  p.  317;  Lewis  and  Clarbe's  TVoto.,  p.  351; 
Parker's  Escpior.  Tour,  pp.  106-7,  233;  Cox's  Adven.,  vol.  i.,  p.  216w 
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latter  joined  their  arms  against  their  common  foes,  the 
eastern  Blackfeet,  who,  though  their  inferiors  in  brav- 
ery, nearly  exterminated  the  Flathead  nation  bv  su- 
periority in  numbers,  and  by  being  the  first  to  obtain 
the  white  man's  weapons.  Departure  on  a  warlike 
expedition  is  always  preceded  by  ceremonious  prepara- 
tion, including  councils  of  the  wise,  great,  and  old ;  smok- 
ing the  pipe,  harangues  by  the  chiefs,  dances,  and  a 
general  review,  or  display  of  equestrian  feats  and  the 
manoeuvers  of  battle.  The  warriors  are  always 
mounted;  in  many  tribes  white  or  speckled  war-horses 
are  selected,  and  both  rider  and  steed  are  gaily  painted, 
and  decked  with  feathers,  trinkets,  and  bright-colored 
cloths.  The  war-party  in  most  nations  is  under  the 
command  of  a  chief  periodically  elected  by  the  tribe, 
who  has  no  authority  whatever  in  peace,  but  who  keeps 
his  soldiers  in  the  strictest  discipline  in  time  of  war. 
Stealthy  approach  and  an  unexpected  attack  in  the 
early  morning  constitute  their  favorite  tactics.  They 
rush  on  the  enemy  like  a  whirlwind,  with  terrific  yeUs, 
discharge  their  guns  or  arrows,  and  retire  to  prepare 
for  ajiother  attack.  The  number  slain  is  rarely  large; 
the  fall  of  a  few  men,  or  the  loss  of  a  chief,  decides  the 
victory.  When  a  man  falls,  a  rush  is  made  for  his 
scalp,  which  is  defended  by  his  party,  and  a  fierce 
hand-to-haDd  conflict  ensues,  generally  terminating 
the  battle.  After  the  fight,  or  before  it  when  either 
party  lacks  confidence  in  the  result,  a  peace  is  made 
by  smoking  the  pipe,  with  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions of  good-will,  and  promises  which  neither  party 
has  the  slightest  intention  of  fulfilling.  The  dead  hav- 
ing been  scalped,  and  prisoners  bound  and  taken  up 
behind  the  victors,  the  party  starts  homeward  Tor- 
ture of  the  prisoners,  chiefly  perpetrated  by  the  women, 
follows  the  arrival  By  the  Flatheads  and  northern 
nations,  captives  are  generally  killed  by  their  suflfer- 
ings;  among  the  Sahaptins  some  survive  and  are  made 
slavea  In  the  Flathead  torture  of  the  Blackfeet  are 
practised  all  the  fiendish  acts  of  cruelty  that  native 
cunning  can  devise,  all  of  which  are  borne  with  the 
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traditional  stoicism  and  taunts  of  the  North  American 
Indian.  The  Nez  Percd  system  is  a  little  less  cruel 
in  order  to  save  life  for  future  slavery.  Day  after  day, 
at  a  stated  hour,  the  captives  are  brought  out  and 
made  to  hold  the  scalps  of  their  dead  friends  aloft  on 
poles  while  the  scalp-dance  is  performed  about  them, 
the  female  participators  meanwhile  exerting  all  their 
devilish  ingenuity  in  tormenting  their  victima^^® 

The  native  saddle  consists  of  a  rude  wooden  frame^ 
under  and  over  which  is  thrown  a  buffalo-robe,  and 
which  is  bound  to  the  horse  by  a  very  narrow  thongs 
of  hide  in  place  of  the  Mexican  cincha.  A  raw-hide 
crupper  is  used ;  a  deer-skin  pad  sometimes  takes  the 
place  of  the  upper  robe,  or  the  robe  and  pad  are  used 
without  the  wooden  frame.  Stirrups  are  made  by 
binding  three  straight  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  together 
in  triangular  form,  and  sometimes  covering  all  with 
raw-hide  put  on  wet;  or  one  straight  piece  is  sus- 

^^*  Torture  of  Blackfeet  prisoners;  burning  with  a  red-hot  gun-bairel, 
pulling  out  the  nails,  taking  off  fingers,  scooping  out  the  eyes,  scalping, 
revolting  cmdties  to  female  captives.  The  disputed  right  of  the  Flatneads 
to  hunt  Duffalo  at  the  eastern  toot  of  the  mountains  is  the  cause  of  the  long- 
continued  hostility.  The  wisest  and  bravest  is  annually  elected  war  chi^. 
The  war  chief  carries  a  long  whip  and  secures  discipline  by  flagellatian. 
Except  a  few  feathers  and  pieces  ot  red  cloth,  both  the  Flathead  and  Koo- 
tenai enter  battle  perfectly  naked.  Cox*b  Adven.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  232-45,  voL  iL, 
p.  160.  The  Oayuse  and  Sahaptin  are  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  southern 
tribes.  The  Nez  Percys  good  warriors,  but  do  not  follow  war  as  a  profession. 
HoM*  Fur  Hunters^  voL  i.,  pp.  185-6,  305,  308-12,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  93-6^  189. 
Among  the  Okanagans,  '  the  not  bath,  council,  and  ceremony  otsmoking  the 
great  pipe  before  war,  is  alwayB  religiously  observed.  Their  laws,  however, 
admit  of  no  compulsion,  nor  is  the  chief's  authority  implicitly  obeyed  on> 
these  occasions;  consequently  every  one  judges  for  himself,  and  either  goes 
or  stays  as  he  thinks  proper.  With  a  view,  however,  to  obviate  this  defect 
in  their  system,  the^  have  instituted  the  dance,  which  answers  every  purpoee 
of  a  recruiting  service.'  *  Every  man,  therefore,  who  enters  within  this  rinff 
and  joins  in  the  dance. ...  is  in  honor  bound  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
Id.,  AdveiLj  pp.  319-20.  Mock  battles  and  military  displav  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  white  visitors.  Hines*  Voy,,  pp.  173-4.  The  ChiUuckitteQuawB  cut 
off  the  forefingers  of  a  slain  enemy  as  trophies.  Lewis  and  ClaiMa  Tran,^  pp. 
375-6.  When  scouting,  '  Flathead  chief  would  ride  at  full  gallop  so  near  the 
foe  as  to  flap  in  their  races  the  eagle's  tail  streaming  behind  (from  his  cap), 
yet  no  one  dared  seize  the  tail  or  streamer,  it  being  considered  sacrile^oos 
and  fraught  with  misfortune  to  touch  it.'  Tobmie^  in  Lord^s  NaL^  voL  ii.,  p. 
238.  A  thousand  Walla  Wallas  came  to  the  Saoramento  River  in  1846  to 
avenge  the  death  of  a  young  chief  kiUed  by  an  American  about  a  year  before. 
CoUon*8  Three  Years  in  Cal,  p.  52.  One  Flathead  is  said  to  be  equal  to  four 
Blackfeet  in  battle.  De  Smet,  F<w.,  pp.  31,  49;  Dunnes  Oregon,  pp.  312-13; 
Gray's  HtsU  Om,,  pp.  171-4;  Parker's  Explor.  Tour,  pp.  236-7;  SttuUgt's  Por- 
traits, pp.  65-71;  Ind,  Life,  pp.  23-5;  WUhes'  Nar.,  m  U,  S.  &%  JSz.,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  495. 
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pended  from  a  forked  thong,  and  often  the  simple 
thong  passing  round  the  foot  suflSces.  The  bridle  is 
a  rope  of  horse-hair  or  of  skin,  made  fast  with  a 
half  hitch  round  the  animal's  lower  jaw.  The  same 
rope  usually  serves  for  bridle  and  lariat.  .  Sharp 
bones,  at  least  in  later  times,  are  used  for  spurs. 
Wood  is  spUt  for  the  few  native  uses  by  elk-horn 
wedges  driven  by  bottle-shaped  stone  mallets.  Bas- 
kets and  vessels  for  holding  water  and  cooking  are 
woven  of  willow,  bark,  and  grasses.  Rushes,  growing 
in  all  swampy  localities  are  cut  of  uniform  length,  laid 
parallel  and  tied  together  for  matting.  Rude  bowls 
and  spoons  are  sometimes  dug  out  of  horn  or  wood, 
but  the  fingers,  with  pieces  of  bark  and  small  mats 
are  the  ordinary  table  furniture.  Skins  are  dressed 
by  spreading,  scraping  off  the  flesh,  and  for  some  pur- 
poses the  hair,  with  a  sharp  piece  of  bone,  stone,  or 
iron  attached  to  a  short  handle,  and  used  like  an  adze. 
The  skin  is  then  smeared  with  the  animal's  brains  and 
rubbed  or  pounded  by  a  very  tedious  process  till  it 
becomes  soft  and  white,  some  hides  being  previously 
smoked  and  bleached  with  white  clay.^^^ 

On  the  lower  Columbia,  the  Wascos,  Kliketats, 
Walla  Wallas,  and  other  tribes  use  dug-out  boats  like 
those  of  the  coast,  except  that  little  skill  or  labor  is 
expended  on  their  construction  or  ornamentation;  the 
only  requisite  being  supporting  canacitv.  as  is  natural 

171  White  marl  clay  used  to  cleanse  Bkiii  robes,  by  making  it  into  a  paste, 
rabbing  it  on  the  hide  and  leaving  it  to  dry,  aiter  which  it  is  mbbed  off. 
Saddles  usually  sit  uneasily  on  the  horse's  back.  Parker's  Explor.  Tour^V'^. 
106,  232-4.  'Mallet  of  stone  curiously  carved 'among  the  ookulks.  Near 
the  Caacades  was  seen  a  ladder  reBembling  those  used  by  the  whites.  The 
Pishquitpaws  used  'a  saddle  or  pad  of  dressed  skin,  stuffed  with  goats'  hair.' 
Fjfwia  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  353,  370,  375,  628.  On  the  Fraser  a  rough  kind 
of  isinglass  was  at  one  time  prepared  and  traded  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. Zord^s  NaLf  voL  i.,  p.  177.  *  The  Sahaptins  still  make  a  kind  of  vase 
of  lava,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  crucible,  but  very  wide;  they  use  it  as  a 
mortar  for  pounding  the  grain,  of  which  they  make  cakes.'  DomtnecJCs  Deserts, 
ToL  ii.y  pp.  64,  243.  (Undoubtedly  an  error.)  Pend  d'Oreilles;  'les  femmes 
....font  des  nattes  de  joncs,  des  paniers,  et  des  chapeaux  sans  bords.' 
Dt  Smet,  Voy.,  p.  199.  'Nearly  all  (the  Shush waps)  use  nie  Spanish  wooden 
saddle,  which  they  make  with  much  skill.'  Maynt's  B.  C,  pp.  301-2.  'The 
saddles  for  women  differ  in  form,  beinff  furnished  with  the  antlers  of  a  deer, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  high  pommelled  saddle  of  the  Mexican  ladies. '  Fran- 
cberes  Nor.,  pp.  26d-70;  Palmer's  Jour.^  p.  129;  Irving's  Astoria,  p.  317,  305; 
C<ac'«  Adveiu,  voL  i,  pp.  148-9. 
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in  a  country  where  canoes  play  but  a  small  part  in  the 
work  of  procuring  food.  Farther  in  the  interior,  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Sahaptin  family,  as  the  Cayuses 
and  Nez  Percys,  make  no  boats,  but  use  rude  rafts  or 
purchase  an  occasional  canoe  from  their  neighbors,  for 
the  rare  cases  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  transport 
property  across  an  unfordable  stream.  The  Flatheads 
sew  up  their  lodge-skins  into  a  temporary  boat  for  the 
same  purpose  On  the  Fraser,  the  Nootka  dug-out  is 
in  use.  But  on  the  northern  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
interior,  the  Pend  d'Oreille,  Flatbow,  Arrow,  and 
Okanagan,  northward  to  the  Tacully  territory,  the 
natives  manufacture  and  navigate  bark  canoes.  Both 
birch  and  pine  are  employed,  by  stretching  it  over  a 
cedar  hoop-work  frame,  sewing  the  ends  with  fine 
roots,  and  gumming  the  seams  and  knots.  The  form 
is  very  peculiar;  the  stem  and  stem  are  pointed,  but 
the  points  are  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  the  slope  or  curve  is  upward  toward  the  centre. 
Travellers  describe  them  as  carrying  a  heavy  load,  but 
easily  capsized  unless  when  very  skilfully  managed.^"* 
Horses  constitute  the  native  wealth,  and  poor  in- 
deed is  the  family  which  has  not  for  each  member, 
young  and  old,  an  animal  to  ride,  as  well  as  others  suffi- 
cient to  transport  all  the  household  goods,  and  to 
trade  for  the  few  foreign  articles  needed.  The  Nez 
Percys,  Cayuses,  and  Walla  Wallas  have  more  and 

^^'  *  The  white-pine  bark  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  birch,  but  has  the  diB- 
advantage  of  being  more  brittle  in  cold  weather.*  Sucklq/y  in  Pac  JR,  Ji.  RepL, 
vol.  i.,  p.  296.  Yakima  boats  are  'simply  logs  hollowed  out  and  sloped  up 
at  tlie  ends,  without  form  or  finish. *  Qihba,  in  Id.,  p.  408.  The  Flatheads 
'  have  no  canoes,  but  in  f err3ring  streams  use  their  lodge  skins,  which  are 
drawn  up  into  an  oval  form  by  cords,  and  stretched  on  a  few  twiss.  These 
they  tow  with  horses,  riding  sometimes  three  abreast.*  Stevens,  in  io.,  p.  415. 
In  the  Kootenai  canoe,  '  the  upper  part  is  covered  except  a  space  in  l^e  mid- 
dle.* The  length  is  twenty-two  teet,  the  bottom  being  a  dead  level  from  end 
to  end.  Boss*  Fur  Hunters,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  16^70.  *The  length  of  the  bottom 
of  the  one  I  measured  was  twelve  feet,  the  width  between  the  gunwales  only 
seven  and  one  half  feet.*  '  When  an  Indian  paddles  it,  he  sits  at  the  extreme 
end,  and  thus  sinks  the  conical  point,  which  serves  to  steady  the  canoe  like 
a  fish's  taU.*  L<>rd*8  J^at.,  vol.  u.,  pp.  17&-9,  255-7.  On  the  Arrow  Lakes, 
*  their  form  is  also  peculiar  and  very  ueautiful.  These  canoes  run  the  rapids 
with  more  safety  than  those  of  any  other  shape.*  Kernels  Wand,  p.  328.  See 
DeSmet,  Voy.,  pp.  35,  187;  Irving' s  A^stona,  p.  319;  Lewis  and  darkens  7Var.» 
p.  375;  Hector,  m  Palliser's  Explor.,  p.  27;  Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff.  JUj€.,  1854, 
pp.  208,  214,  223,  238. 
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better  stock  than  other  nations,  individuals  often  pos- 
sessing bands  of  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand. 
The  Kootenais  are  the  most  northern  equestrian 
tribes  mentioned.  How  the  natives  originally  ob- 
tained horses  is  unknown,  although  there  are  some 
slight  traditions  in  support  of  the  natural  supposition 
that  they  were  first  introduced  from  the  south  by  way 
of  the  Shoshones.  The  latter  are  one  people  with  the 
Comanches,  by  whom  horses  were  obtained  during 
the  Spanish  expeditions  to  New  Mexico  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  horses  of  the  natives  are  of 
small  size,  probably  degenerated  from  a  superior  stock, 
but  hardy  and  surefooted ;  sustaining  hunger  and  hard 
usage  better  than  those  of  the  whites,  but  inferior  to 
them  in  form,  action,  and  endurance.  All  colors  are 
met  with,  spotted  and  mixed  colors  being  especially 
prized.^^* 

The  diiferent  articles  of  food,  skins,  and  grasses  for 
clothing  and  lodges  and  implements,  shells  and  trin- 
kets for  ornamentation  and  currency,  are  also  bartered 
between  the  nations,  and  the  annual  summer  gather- 
ings on  the  rivers  serve  as  fairs  for  the  display  and 

^^  *  The  tradition  is  that  horses  were  obtained  from  the  southward, '  not 
many  generations  back.  Tohue,  in  Lcrd^s  Nat.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  247,  177-8.  In- 
dividnals  of  the  Walla  Wallas  have  over  one  thousand  norses.  Warre  and 
Vaoammr,  in  Jfariin^s  Hud.  Say^f.  83.  Kootenais  rich  in  horses  and  cattle. 
PaUigers  Ejoplor.,  pp.  44,  73.  Kliketat  and  Yakima  horses  sometimes  fine, 
but  injured  by  early  usage;  deteriorated  from  a  ffood  stock;  vicious  aud  lazy. 
6fbl>8^  in  Pac  B.  R.  R^,  voL  i.,  p.  405.  VLa  richesse  principale  des 
sanvages  da  Touest  oonsiste  en  chevaux.'  De  Smetf  Voy.,  pp.  47,  56.  At  an 
aasemblage  of  Walla  Wallas,  Shahaptains,  and  Kyoots,  '  tne  plains  were  lit- 
erally covered  with  horses,  of  which  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  four 
thousand  in  sight  of  the  camp.'  Rosa*  Advert,,  p.  127.  The  Kootanies  about 
Arrow  Lake,  or  Sinatcheggs  have  no  horses,  as  the  country  is  not  suitable 
for  them,  /d.,  Ihar  Hunters,  voL  ii,  pp.  171-2.  Of  the  Spokanes  the  *  chief 
riches  are  their  horses,  which  they  generally  obtain  in  barter  irom  the  Nez 
Perces.'  Ccx's  Adven.,  vdL  i,  p.  2bO.  A  Skyuse  is  poor  who  has  but  fifteen 
or  twenty  horses.  The  horses  are  a  fine  race,  '  as  large  and  of  better  form 
and  more  activity  than  most  of  the  horses  of  the  states.'  Farnhama  Trav., 
p.  82.  The  Flatheads  'are  the  most  northern  of  the  equestrian  tribes.'  Nico- 
loi/'a  Ogtu  Ter,,  p.  153.  Many  Nez  Percys  *  have  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred 
head  of  honoB.  Patner^s  Jour.,  pp.  128-9.  Indians  of  the  Spokane  and 
Flathead  tribes  'own  from  one  tnousand  to  four  thousand  head  of  horses 
and  cattle.'  Steoena*  Address,  p.  12.  The  Nez  Perce  horses  'are  principally 
of  the  pony  breed;  but  remarkably  stout  and  long-winded.'  Irving s  Bonne- 
vUli^a  Adven,,  p.  301;  Hastings*  Em,  Guide,  p.  59;  Hines*  Voy.,  p.  344;  Oass* 
Jovr.y  p.  295;  Parker*s  Exphr.  Tour,  p.  230. 
Vol.  I.    18 
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exchange  of  commodities;  some  tribes  even  visit  the 
coast  for  purposes  of  trade.  Smoking  the  pipe  often 
precedes  and  follows  a  trade^  and  some  peculiar  com- 
mercial customs  prevail,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  horse 
dies  soon  after  purchase,  the  price  may  be  reclaimed. 
The  rights  of  property  are  jealously  defended,  but  in 
the  Salish  nations,  according  to  Hale,  on  the  death  of 
a  father  his  relatives  seize  l^e  most  valuable  property 
with  very  little  attention  to  the  rights  of  children  too 
young  to  look  out  for  their  own  interests."*  Indeed, 
I  have  heard  of  deeds  of  similar  import  in  white  races. 
In  decorative  art,  the  inland  natives  must  be  pro- 
nounced inferior  to  those  of  the  coast,  perhaps  only 
because  they  have  less  time  to  devote  to  such  unpro- 
ductive labor.  Sculpture  and  painting  are  rare  and 
exceedingly  rude.  On  the  coast  the  passion  for  orna- 
mentation finds  vent  in  carving  and  otherwise  deco- 
rating the  canoe,  house,  and  implements ;  in  the  interior 
it  expends  itself  on  the  caparison  of  the  horse,  or  in 
bead  and  fringe  work  on  garments.  Systems  of  nu- 
meration are  simple,  progressing  by  fours,  fives,  or 
tens,  according  to  the  different  languages,  and  is  sufiS- 

^^^The  Chillackitteqiiaw  intercourse  Beems  to  be  an  intermediate  trade 
with  the  nations  near  tne  mouth  of  the  Colnmbia.  The  Chopimniah  trade 
for,  as  well  as  hunt,  buffalo-robes  east  of  the  mountains.  Course  of  trade  in 
the  Sahaptin  country:  The  plain  Indians,  during  their  stay  on  the  river  from 
May  to  September,  before  tncy  begin  fishina,  go  down  to  the  falls  with  shina, 
mats,  silk-grass,  rushes,  and  chapelell  bread.  Here  they  meet  the  moantain 
tribes  from  the  Kooskooskie  (Clearwater)  and  Lewis  rivers,  who  bring  beir- 
ffrass,  horses,  quamash,  and  a  few  skins  obtained  by  hunting  or  by  Mrter 
from  the  Tushepaws.  At  the  falls  are  the  Chilluckittequaws,  Eneeshurs, 
Echeloots,  and  SkiUoots,  the  latter  being  intermediate  traders  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  tribes.  These  tribes  have  pounded  fish  for  sale;  and  the 
Uhinooks  bring  wappato,  sea-fish,  berries,  and  trinkets  obtained  from  the 
whites.  Then  the  txude  bedns;  the  Chopunnish  and  mountain  tribes  bay 
wappato,  pounded  fish,  and  beads;   and  the  plain  Indians  buy  wap 


horses,  beads,  etc.  Lewis  and  darkens  Trav.,  pp.  341,  382,  444^.  'fione 
fairs,  in  which  the  natives  display  the  qualities  of  their  steeds  with  a  view  to 
sslL  Lord's  NaLf  voL  iL,  pp.  86-7.  The  Oakinacks  make  tripe  to  the  Facifio 
to  trade  wild  hemp  for  hiaqua  shells  and  trinkets.  Ross*  Adven,^  pp.  291,  328L 
Trade  conducted  m  silence  between  a  Flathead  and  Crow.  />8  Smet^  ^oy.,  pi 
5G.  Kliketats  and  Yakimas  '  have  become  to  the  neiffhbcning  tribes  what  the 
Yankees  were  to  the  once  western  states,  the  travemng  retulers  of  notions.' 
Oibbs,  in  Pac  R,  R.  RepL,  voL  i.,  pp.  403,  406.  Cayuses,  Walla  WaUas,  and 
Ncz  Percys  meet  in  Grande  EondeV  alley  to  trade  with  the  Snakes.  7%oni- 
ton's  Ogn,  and  CaL,  vol.  i.,  p.  270;  Bale's  Ethnog.,  mU,8,Bx.  JHc,  toL  vi., 
p.  208;  Cox's  Adven,,  vol.  iL,  pp.  88-9,  156;  Palmer's  Jour.,  pp.  46,  54;  Dwn- 
nhoay's  Capt,  Oray's  Comp,,  p.  160;  Coke's  Rocky  Mts,,  p.  294;  Maiyne'e  B,  C, 
p.  299;  Gass*  Jour.,  p.  205. 
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cienilj  extensive  to  include  large  numbers;  but  the 
native  rarely  has  occasion  to  count  beyond  a  few  hun- 
dreds, commonly  using  his  fingers  as  an  aid  to  his  nu- 
meration. Years  are  reckoned  by  winters,  divided  by 
moons  into  months,  and  these  months  named  from  the 
ripening  of  some  plant,  the  occurrence  of  a  fishing  or 
hunting  season,  or  some  other  periodicity  in  their 
lives,  or  by  the  temperature.  Among  the  Salish  the 
day  is  divided  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun  into 
nine  parts.  De  Smet  states  that  maps  are  made  on 
bark  or  skins  by  which  to  direct  their  course  on  distant 
excursions,  and  that  they  are  guided  at  night  by  the 
polar  star.^^^ 

War  chiefs  are  elected  for  their  bravery  and  past 
success,  having  full  authority  in  all  expeditions,  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  their  forces,  and,  especially  among 
the  Flatheads,  maintaining  the  strictest  discipline, 
even  to  the  extent  of  inflicting  flagellation  on  insub- 
ordinates.  With  the  war,  their  power  ceases,  yet  they 
make  no  effort  by  partiality  during  office  to  insure 
re-election,  and  submit  without  complaint  to  a  succes- 
sor. Except  by  the  war  chiefs  no  real  authority  is 
exercised.  The  r^ular  chieftainship  is  hereditary  so 
far  as  any  system  is  observed,  but  chiefs  who  have 
raised  themselves  to  their  position  by  their  merits  are 
mentioned  among  nearly  all  the  nations.  The  leaders 
are  always  men  of  commanding  influence  and  often  of 
great  intelligence.     They  take  the  lead  in  haranguing 

^^^In  calcalating  time,  the  Okanagans  nse  their  fingers,  each  finger  stand- 
ing lor  ten;  some  will  reckon  to  a  thousand  with  toler^le  accuracy,  but  most 
oan  scaroely  oonnt  to  twenty.  Ross*  Adven,,  p.  324.  The  Flatheads  'font 
neanmoins  avec  precision,  sor  des  ^coroes  d'arbres  ou  sur  des  peaux  le  plan,  des 
pays  qn'ils  out  paieoums,  marquant  les  distances  par  joumees,  demi-joomto 
on  quarts  de  jovmees.'  De  Sinet,  Voy,,  p.  205.  Count  years  by  snows, 
mmths  by  moons^  and  days  by  sleeps.  Have  names  for  each  number  up  to 
ten;  then  add  ten  to  each;  and  then  add  a  word  to  multiply  by  ten.  Parier*s 
Mxphr.  Tour,  p.  242.  Names  of  the  months  in  the  Pisquouse  and  Salish  lan- 
gnagee  beginnug  with  January  '  cold,  a  certain  herb,  snow  gone,  bitter-root, 
goinff  to  Toot-^ronnd,  camass-root,  hot,  gathering  berries,  exhausted  salmon, 
dry,  house-budding,  snow.'  HMa  Elhnog.^  m  if,  S,  Ex,  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  211. 
'Menses  eompntant  Innis,  ex  spkanf,  sol  vel  luna  et  dies  per  ferias.  Heb- 
domadam  nnicam  per  splchdskat,  sejptem  dies^  plures  vero  hebdomadas  per 
8*cfaaxtoB,  id  est»  vejciUum  quod  a  duce  maximo  qualibet  die  dominica  suspende- 
hatnr.  I>ies  autem  in  novem  dividitur  partes.'  Mengarird,  OrammaUca  Lin- 
guat  JSelieae,  p.  120;  8proal*8  fUcenei,  p.  270;  Lewis  and  darkens  Trav,,  p. 
374. 
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at  the  councils  of  wise  men,  which  meet  to  smoke  and 
deliberate  on  matters  of  public  moment  These 
councils  decide  the  amount  of  fine  necessary  to  atone 
for  murder,  theft,  and  the  few  crimes  known  to  the 
native  code ;  a  fine,  the  chiefs  reprimand,  and  rarely 
flogging,  probably  not  of  native  origin,  are  the  only 
punishments;  and  the  criminal  seldom  attempts  to 
escape.  As  the  more  warlike  nations  have  especial 
chiefs  with  real  power  in  time  of  war,  so  the  fishing 
tribes,  some  of  them,  grant  great  authority  to  a  'salmon 
chief  during  the  fishing  season.  But  the  regular  in- 
land chiefs  never  collect  taxes  nor  presume  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  or  actions  of  individuals  or  families.*'* 
Prisoners  of  war,  not  killed  by  torture,  are  made 
slaves,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  their  children 
are  adopted  into  the  victorious  tribe.  Hereditary 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  are  unknown.  The  Shush* 
waps  are  said  to  have  no  slaves.  ^"^ 

170 The  twelve  Oakinack  tribes  'form,  as  it  were,  so  many  states  belonging 
to  the  same  union,  and  are  governed  by  petty  chiefs.*  The  ehieftanahip 
descends  from  father  to  son;  and  though  merelv  nominal  in  authority,  the 
chief  is  rarely  disobeyed.  Property  pays  for  all  crimes.  Rosa*  Adven.,  pp. 
289-94,  322-3,  327.  The  Ghualpays  are  governed  by  the  *  chief  of  the  earth  - 
and  *  chief  of  the  waters,'  the  latter  having  exclusive  authority  in  the  fishing* 
season.  Kane^s  Wand.,  pp.  309-13.  The  Nez  Percys  offered  a  Flathead  the 
position  of  head  chief,  through  admiration  of  his  qualities.  IhSmet  Voy,, 
pp.  50,  171.  Among  the  Kalispels,  the  chief  appoints  his  successor,  or  if  he 
fails  to  do  so,  one  is  elected.  De  Smet,  Western  Miss.,  p.  297.  The  Flathead 
war  chief  carries  a  long  whip,  decorated  with  scalps  and  feathers  to  enforce 
strict  discipline.  The  principal  chief  is  hereditary.  Cox*s  Adven.,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
241-2,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88.  The  'camp  chief '  of  the  Flatheads  as  well  as  the  war 
chief  was  chosen  for  his  merits.  Ind,  Life,  pp.  28-9.  Among  the  Nes  Perccs 
and  Wascos,  *  the  form  of  government  is  patriachal.  They  acknowcledse  the 
hereditary  principle — ^blood  generally  decides  who  shall  be  the  chief.'  Alvord^ 
in  Schoolcraft's  Ardt.,  voL  v.,  w.  652-4.  No  regularly  recognized  chief 
among  the  Spokanes,  but  an  intelligent  and  rich  man  often  controls  the  tribe 
by  his  influence.  Wilkes*  Nor.,  in  U.  S,  Ex,  ifc.,  vdL  iv.,  pp.  475-6.  'The 
Salish  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  regular  form  of  government.'  Hak^s 
EUinog.,  in  U,  8.  Ex,  Ex.,  voL  vi,  pp.  207-6.  Every  wmter  the  Cayuses  ^o 
down  to  the  Dalles  to  hold  a  council  over  tiie  Chinooks  *  to  ascertain  their 
misdemeanors  and  punish  them  therefor  by  whipping '  I  Famham*s  Trcw.,  pp. 
81-2.  Among  the  Salid^  'criminals  are  sometimes  punished  b^  banishment 
from  their  tribe.*  '  Fraternal  union  and  the  obedience  to  the  cluefs  are  truly 
admirable.*  D<menech's  Deserts,  voL  ii.,  pp.  343-4;  ffmet^  Vcy.,  p.  157; 
Stanlei/s  Portraits,  p.  63;  Dunns  Oreaon,  pp.  311-12;  While*s[Ore(xm,  p.  189; 
Pickering's  Roots,  in  (7.  8,  Ex,  Ex,,  voL  ix.,  p.  108;  Joset,  in  NouveUes  AwndUs 
des  Voy.,  tom.  ozxiiL,  1849,  pp.  334r40. 

"'  *  Slavery  is  common  with  all  the  tribes.*  Warre  and  Vcwomut,  in  Mar- 
Un*s  Hud,  ^.,  p.  83.  Sahaptins  always  make  slaves  of  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Oayuses  have  many.  Ahxrrd,  in  8choolara/t's  Arch,,  vol.  v.,  p.  654;  Palmer 9 
Jour.,  p.  66.     Among  the  Okanagans,  '  there  are  but  few  slaves. . . .  and  these 
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In  choosing  a  helpmate,  or  helpmates  for  his  bed 
and  board,  the  inland  native  makes  capacity  for  work 
the  standard  of  female  excellence,  and  having  made  a 
selection  buys  a  wife  from  her  parents  by  the  payment 
of  an  amount  of  property,  generally  horses,  which 
among  the  southern  nations  must  be  equalled  by  the 
girl's  parents.  Often  a  betrothal  is  made  by  parents 
while  both  parties  are  yet  children,  and  such  a  con- 
tract, guaranteed  by  an  interchange  of  presents,  is 
rarely  broken.  To  give  away  a  wife  without  a  price 
is  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  her  family. 
Besides  payment  of  the  price,  generally  made  for  the 
suitor  by  his  friends,  courtship,  in  some  nations,  includes 
certain  visits  to  the  bride  before  marriage;  and  the 
Spokane  suitor  must  consult  both  the  chief  and  the 
young  lady  as  well  as  her  parents;  indeed  the  latter 
may  herself  propose  if  she  wishes.  Runaway  matches 
are  not  unknown,  but  by  the  Nez  Percys  the  woman 
is,  in  such  cases,  considered  a  prostitute,  and  the  bride  s 
parents  may  seize  upon  the  man's  property.  Many 
tribes  seem  to  require  no  marriage  ceremony,  but  in 
others  an  assemblage  of  friends  for  smoking  and  feast- 
ing is  called  for  on  such  occasions;  and  among  the 
Flatheads  more  complicated  ceremonies  are  mentioned, 
of  which  long  lectures  to  the  couple,  baths,  change  of 
clothing,  torch-light  processions,  and  dancing  form  a 
parL  In  the  married  state,  the  wife  must  do  all  the 
heavy  work  and  drudgery,  but  is  not  otherwise  ill- 
treated,  and  in  most  tribes  her  rights  are  equally  re- 
spected with  those  of  the  husband. 

When  there  are  several  wives  each  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate lodge,  or  at  least  has  a  separate  fire.  Among  the 
Spokanes,  a  man  marrying  out  of  his  own  tribe  joins 
that  of  his  wife,  because  she  can  work  better  in  a 
country  to  which  she  is  accustomed ;  and  in  the  same 
nation  all  household  goods  are  considered  as  the  wife's 

few  are  adopted  as  children,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  members  of  the 
faunily.'  Roas*  Hdven,,  p.  320.  The  inland  tribes  formerly  practised  slavery, 
bat  long  since  abolished  it  Padker*a  Explor,  Touvy  jj.  247.  *  Not  practised  m 
the  interior.'  Mayne^M  B.  C,  p.  243.  'Not  practised  by  the  ohushwaps.' 
Andemn,  in  BuU.  Mag.,  vol.  vu.,  p.  78. 
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property.  The  man  who  marries  the  eldest  daughter 
is  entitled  to  all  the  rest,  and  parents  make  no  objec- 
tion to  his  turning  off  one  in  another's  favor.  Either 
party  may  dissolve  the  marriage  at  will,  but  property 
must  be  equitably  divided,  the  children  going  with 
the  mother.  Discarded  wives  are  often  reinstated. 
If  a  Kliketat  wife  die  soon  after  marriage,  the  husband 
may  reclaim  her  price ;  the  Nez  Perc^  may  not  marry 
for  a  year  after  her  death,  but  he  is  careful  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  this  regulation  by  marrying  just 
before  that  event.  The  Salish  widow  must  remain  a 
widow  for  about  two  years,  and  then  must  marry 
agreeably  to  her  mother-in-law's  taste  or  forfeit  her 
husband  s  property."®  The  women  make  faithful,  obe- 
dient wives  and  affectionate  mothers.  Incontinence 
in  either  girls  or  married  women  is  extremely  rare, 
and  prostitution  almost  unknown,  being  severely  pun- 

'^Each  Okanagan  'family  is  ruled  by  the  joint  will  or  ^athoarity  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  but  more  particularly  by  the  latter.'  Wives  live  at  dif- 
ferent camps  among  their  relatives;  one  or  two  being  constantly  with  the 
husband,  brawls  constantly  occur  when  several  wives  meet.  The  women 
are  chaste,  and  attached  to  husband  and  children.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  the  young  man  pays  his  addresses  in  person  to  the  object  of  his 
love,  aged  eleven  or  twelve.  After  the  old  folks  are  in  bed,  he  ^oea  to  her 
wiffwam,  builds  a  fire,  and  if  welcome  the  mother  permits  tiie  girl  to  come 
and  sit  with  him  for  a  short  time.  These  visits  are  several  times  repeated, 
and  he  finally  goes  in  the  day-time  with  friends  and  his  purchase-money. 
Jto88*  Adven,,  pp.  29d-302.  The  Spokane  husband  joins  his  wife's  tribe; 
women  are  held  in  ffreat  respect;  and  much  affection  is  shown  for  chil- 
dren. Among  the  Nez  Perces  both  men  and  women  have  the  power  of 
dissolving  the  marriage  tie  at  pleasure.  Wilkes*  Nor.,  in  IT.  S.  Ex,  Ex.,  voL 
iv.,  pp.  410,  475-6,  486,  495.  The  Cceurs  d'AlSne  *have  abandoned  polyg- 
amy.^ Stevens,  in  Pac  /?.  B.  Sept.,  voL  L,  pp.  149,  309;  Gibbs,  in  Pac. 
B.  R.  RepL,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.  Fend  d'Oreille  women  leas  enslaved  than  in 
the  mountains,  but  yet  have  much  heavy  work,  paddle  csAoes,  etc  Gen- 
erally no  marriage  among  savages.  De  SfMty  Voy.,  pp.  198-9,  210.  The  Kez 
Perces  generally  confine  themselves  to  two  wives,  and  rarely  mannr  consina. 
No  wedding  ceremony.  Alvord,  in  Schoolcrafi*s  Arch,,  voL  v.,  p.  655.  Polyg- 
amy not  general  on  the  Fraser;  and  unknown  to  Kootenais.  Cox^s  Adven., 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  156,  879,  voL  i.,  pp.  256-9.  Kez  Perc^  have  abandoned  polyg- 
amv.  Palmer*s  Jour.,  pp.  129,  56.  Flathead  women  do  everything  but  hunt 
and  fight.  IruL  Life,  p.  41.  Flathead  women  *  bv  no  means  treated  as  slaves, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  nave  much  consideration  ana  authority.*  Hale's  Ethmg., 
in  U.  8,  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  vi,  p.  207.  'Rarely  marry  out  of  their  own  nation,' 
and  do  not  like  their  women  to  marry  whites.  DuwCs  Oregpn,  pp.  313-14. 
The  Sokulk  men  'are  said  to  content  themselves  with  a  sin^e  wife,  with 
whom. . .  .the  husband  shares  the  labors  of  procuring  subsistenoe  much  more 
than  is  usual  among  savages.'  Lewis  atid  Uarke*s  Trav.,  p.  351;  Dufmheaijfs 
Ca'si.  Gray's  Comp.,  p.  161;  Gray's  Hist.  Ogn,,  p.  171;  Tolnue  tmd  AwUrvtm, 
in  Lord's  Nat,  voL  iL,  pp.  231-^;  Ind.  Iff.  SepL,  1854,  p.  208;  £h  8mds 
West  Miss.,  p.  289. 
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ished,  especially  among  the  Nez  Percys.  In  this 
respect,  the  inland  tribes  present  a  marked  contrast 
to  thehr  coast  neighbors. ^'^  At  the  first  appearance  of 
the  menses  the  woman  must  retire  fix)m  the  sight  of 
all,  especially  men,  for  a  period  varying  from  ten  days 
to  a  month,  and  on  each  subsequent  occasion  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  must  be  purified  by  repeated  ablu- 
tions before  she  may  resume  her  place  in  the  house- 
hold. Also  at  the  time  of  her  confinement  she  is 
deemed  unclean,  and  must  remain  for  a  few  weeks  in 
a  separate  lodge,  attended  generally  by  an  old  woman. 
The  inland  woman  is  not  prolific,  and  abortions  are 
not  uncommon,  which  may  probably  be  attributed  in 
great  measure  to  her  life  of  labor  and  exposure.  Chil- 
dren are  not  weaned  till  between  one  and  two  years 
of  age;  sometimes  not  until  they  abandon  the  breast 
of  their  own  accord  or  are  supplanted  by  a  new  arrival ; 
yet  though  subsisting  on  the  mother's  milk  alone,  and 
exposed  with  slight  clothing  to  all  extremes  of  weather, 
they  are  healthy  and  robust,  being  carried  about  in  a 
rude  cradle  on  the  mother's  back,  or  mounted  on  colts 
and  strapped  to  the  saddle  that  they  may  not  fall  oflF 
when  asleep.  After  being  weaned,  the  child  is  named 
after  some  animal,  but  the  name  is  changed  frequently 
later  in  life.^     Although  children  and  old  people  are 

m«|<he  wife  of  a  young  Kootenai  left  him  for  another,  whereupon  he  shot 
himBelf.  JHom' Fur  Hunters,  vol.  ii.,P>  169.  Among  the  FlatheadB,  'conjugal 
infidelity  is  acaroely  known.'  Dunfii  Oregon,  p.  311.  The  Sahaptins  'do  not 
exhibit  those  loose  feelings  of  carnal  desure,  nor  appear  addictea  to  the  com- 
mcxn  ciijFtomB  of  prostitution. '  Ocus*  Jour,,  p.  27o.  Inland  tribes  have  a 
repatatioQ  for  chasticy,  probably  due  to  circumstances  rather  than  to  fixed 
principles.  Jliayne*8  6.  C.,  p.  300.  Spokanes  'free  from  the  vice  of  incon- 
tinenoe.'  Among  the  Walla  Wallas,  prostitution  is  unknown,  'and  I  believe 
no  inducement  would  tempt  them  to  commit  a  breach  of  chastity.'  Prostitu- 
tion common  on  the  Fraser.  Cox's  Adven,,  voL  L,  pp.  145,  199-200.  Nez 
Perc^  women  remarkable  for  their  chastity.  Alvord,  m  Schoolcrc^t's  Arcli., 
ToL  T.,  p.  655. 

^^ia  the  Salish  family  on  the  birth  of  a  child  wealthy  relatives  make 
presents  of  food  and  clothing.  The  Nez  Perc^  mother  gives  presents  but 
receives  none  on  such  an  occasion.  The  Flatheads  and  Pend  d'Oreilles 
bandage  the  waist  and  less  of  infants  with  a  view  to  producing  broad-shoul- 
dered, small- waisted,  and  straight-limbed  adults.  ToMe  and  Anderson^  in 
LordCs  NaL,  vol.  iL,  pp.  231-2.  Amonff  the  Walla  Wallas,  'when  travelling, 
a  hoop  hent  over  the  head  of  the  child,  protects  it  from  injury.*  The  con- 
finement after  childbirth  continues  forty  days.  At  the  first  menstruatien, 
tJie  Spokane  woman  must  conceal  herself  two  days  in  the  forest;  for  a  man 
to  see  h^  would  be  fatal;  she  must  then  be  confined  for  twenty  days  longer 
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as  a  rule  kindly  cared  for,  yet  so  great  the  straits  to 
which  the  tribes  are  reduced  bv  circumstances,  that 
both  are  sometimes  abandoned  if  not  put  to  death.  ^^^ 
The  annual  summer  gathering  on  the  river  banks 
for  fishing  and  trade,  and,  among  the  mountain  na- 
tions, the  return  from  a  successful  raid  in  the  enemy's 
country,  are  the  favorite  periods  for  native  diver- 
sions.^^ To  gambling,  they  are  no  less  passionately 
addicted  in  the  interior  than  on  the  coast,^**  but  even 
in  this  universal  Indian  vice,  their  preference  for 
horse-racing,  the  noblest  form  of  gaming,  raises  them 
above  their  stick-shuffling  brethren  of  the  Pacific. 

iu  a  separate  lodge,  WtUxs  Nar.,  m  U  8.  Ex.  Ex,,  vol.  iv  ,  pp.  426-8,  485. 
The  Olumagan  mother  is  not  allowed  to  prepare  her  nnbom  infant's  swad- 
dling dothes,  which  consist  of  a  piece  of  board,  a  bit  of  skin,  a  bunch  6i 
moss,  and  a  string.  Ro88  Adven.,  pp.  324-30.  *  Small  children,  not  more 
than  three  years  old,  are  mounted  alone  and  generally  upon  colts.  Younger 
ones  are  carried  on  the  mother's  back  '  or  suspended  from  a  high  knob  upon 
the  forepart  of  their  saddles.'  Parker's  Explor.  Tour,  p.  98.  Houses  among 
the  Chopunnish  'appropriated  for  women  who  are  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion of  toe  menses.  'When  anything  is  to  be  conveyed  to  these  deserted 
females,  the  person  throws  it  to  them  forty  or  fifty  paces  off,  and  then  re- 
tires.' Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  p.  539:  Townsend's  Nar.,  p.  78;  Ahord,  in 
ScfiOolcrq/l*s  Arch  f  voL  v.,  p.  655. 

^^^  With  the  Pend  d  Oreilles,  '  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  bury  the 
very  old  and  the  very  young  alive,  because,  they  said,  "These  cannot  ta!ie 
care  of  themselves,  and  we  cannot  take  care  of  them,  and  they  had  better 
die.*'  Stevens,  in  Jnd,  Aff.  liept.,  1854,  p.  211;  Buckley,  inPac  A  R.  RepL,  voL 
•  -^297;  Domenech's Deserts,  voL  ii,  p.  328;  White*s  Ogn,  p.  96;  Cox*s  Adven,^ 
.,  pp.  148-9. 

182  Xn  the  Yakima  Valley,  '  we  visited  every  street,  alley,  hole,  and  comer 
of  the  camp. ...Here  was  gambling,  there  scalp-dsmcinff;  laughter  in  one 
place,  mourning  in  another.  Crowds  were  passing  to  and  m>,  whooping,  yell- 
ing, dancing,  drumming,  singing.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  huddled 
together;  nags  flyinff,  horses  neighing,  dogs  howling,  chained  bears,  tied 
wolves,  grunting  and  growling,  sdl  pell-mell  among  the  tents.'  Moss^  Fur 
Hunters,  voL  1  ^  p.  28.  At  KetUe  Falls,  '  whilst  awaiting  the  coming  salmon, 
the  scene  is  one  great  level:  horse-racing,  gambling,  love-making,  dancing, 
and  diversions  of  all  sorts,  occupy  the  smgular  assembly;  for  at  these  an- 
nuad  gatherings. . .  .feuds  and  dislikes  are  for  the  time  laid  by.'  Lord^%  NaJL, 
vol  i,  pp.  72-3. 

^^  The  principal  amusement  of  the  Okanagans  is  gambling,  '  at  which 
they  are  not  so  quarrelsome  as  the  Spokans  and  other  tribes,  disputes  be> 
ing  settled  by  arbitration.  Cox's  Adven,,  voL  il.,  p.  88.  A  young  man 
at  Kettle  falls  committed  suicide,  having  lost  everything  at  gambling. 
Kanes  Wand ,  pp.  309  10.  'Les  Indiens  de  la  Colombie  ont  porte  lea  jeuz 
de  hazard  au  dernier  exc^.  Apr^s  avoir  perdu  tout  ce  qu'ils  out,  ila  so  met- 
tent  eux-m6mes  sui  le  tapis,  d  abord  une  main,  ensuite  Tautre;  s'ils  les 
per  dent,  lea  bias,  et  ainsi  de  suite  tons  les  membres  du  corps;  la  t^te  suit, 
et  s  i.s  la  perdent,  ils  deviennent  esclaves  pour  la  vie  avec  leurs  femmes  et 
ieurs  en^ants    De  Smet,  Voy.,  pp.  49-50.     Many  Kooteneais  have  abandoned 

faU'bling    Dc  Smet,  West.  Miss.,  p.  300.     '  Whatever  the  poor  Indian  can  call 
is  own,  is  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  this  Moloch  of  human  weakness.'  Ind.  L\ftt 
p.  42;  Irvmy'b  Bonnemllts  Adven.,  p.  102-3. 
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On  the  speed  of  his  horse  the  native  stakes  all  he 
owns,  and  is  discouraged  only  when  his  animal  is 
lost,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  to  make  up  past 
losses  in  another  race.  Foot-racing  and  target-shoot- 
ing, in  which  men,  ^^omen,  and  children  participate, 
also  afford  them  indulgence  in  their  gambling  propen- 
sities, and  at  the  same  time  develop  their  bodies  by 
exercise,  and  perfect  their  skill  in  the  use  of  their 
native  weapon.^^  The  Colvilles  have  a  game,  alkol- 
hcky  played  with  spears.  A  wooden  ring  some  three 
inches  in  diameter  is  rolled  over  a  level  space  between 
two  slight  stick  barriers  about  forty  feet  apart ;  when 
the  ring  strikes  the  barrier  the  spear  is  hurled  so  that 
the  ring  will  fall  over  its  head;  and  the  number  scored 
by  the  throw  depends  on  which  of  six  colored  beads 
attached  to  the  hoop's  inner  circumference,  falls  over  the 
spear's  head.^®*  The  almost  universal  Columbian  game 
of  guessing  which  hand  contains  a  small  polished  bit  of 
bone  or  wood  is  also  a  favorite  here,  and  indeed  the 
only  game  of  the  kind  mentioned;  it  is  played,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  songs  and  drumming,  by  parties  sit- 
ting in  a  circle  on  mats,  the  shuffler's  hands  being 
often  wrapped  in  fur,  the  better  to  deceive  the 
players.^  All  are  excessively  fond  of  dancing  and 
singing;  but  their  songs  and  dances,  practised  on  all 
possible  occasions,  have  not  been,  if  indeed  they  can 
be,  described.     Thev   seem   merely   a   succession   of 

''^Spokanes:  'one  of  their  great  amusements  is  horse-racing.'  Wilkes* 
Nar.,  in  C.  S.  Ex.  JSr.,  voL  iv.,  p.  487.  Kliketata  and  Yakimas:  '  the  racing 
season  is  the  grand  annual  occasion  of  these  tribes.  A  horse  of  proved  repu- 
tation is  a  source  of  wealth  or  ruin  to  his  owner.  On  his  speed  he  stakes  nis 
whole  stud,  his  household  goods,  clothes,  and  finally  his  wives;  and  a  single 
heat  doubles  his  fortune,  or  sends  him  forth  an  impoverished  adventurer. 
The  interest,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  individual  directly  concerned; 
the  tribe  share  it  with  him,  and  a  common  pile  of  goods,  of  motley  descrip- 
tion, apportioned  according  to  their  ideas  of  value,  is  put  up  by  either  party, 
to  be  <nvided  among  the  backers  of  the  winner.'  Stevens,  in  Pac  R.  JR,  Hept., 
ToL  1,  pp.  404,  412.  'Running  horses  and  foot-races  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  they  have  sames  of  chance  played  with  sticks  or  bones;'  do 
not  drink  to  excess.  Pa^ber*s  Explor.  Tour,  pp.  237, 406;  Lewis  and  Clarte  a 
Trav.^  pp.  657;  Franchhre'a  Nar.,  p.  269. 

^Kane*s  Wand.,vy-  310-11. 

***lhe  ]^iincipal  iJkanagan  amusement  is  a  game  called  by  the  voyageurs 
*  jea  de  mam,  like  our  odd  and  even.  WHkea'  Nar,,  in  £7.  j^.  Ex.  Ex,,  p.  463. 
It  eometimea  takes  a  week  to  decide  the  game.  The  loser  never  repines. 
J?o«0'  Adven,,  pp.  306-11;  Stuart's  Montana,  p.  71. 
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sounds  and  motions  without  any  fixed  system. 
Pounding  on  rude  drums  of  hide  accompanies  the 
songs,  which  are  sung  without  words,  and  in  which 
some  listeners  have  detected  a  certain  savage  mel- 
ody. Scalp-dances  are  performed  by  women  hide- 
ously painted,  who  execute  their  diaboUcal  antics  in 
the  centre  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
who  furnish  music  to  the  dancera^  All  are  habitual 
smokers,  always  inhaling  the  smoke  instead  of  puffing 
it  out  after  the  manner  of  more  civilized  devotees  of 
the  weed.  To  obtain  tobacco  the  native  will  part 
with  almost  any  other  property,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  substitute  used  in  this  region  before  the 
white  man  came.  Besides  his  constant  use  of  the 
pipe  as  an  amusement  or  habit,  the  inland  native  em- 
ploys it  regularly  to  clear  his  brain  for  the  transaction 
of  important  business.  Without  the  pipe  no  war  is 
declared,  no  peace  officially  ratified;  in  all  promises 
and  contracts  it  serves  as  the  native  pledge  of  honor ; 
with  ceremonial  whifis  to  the  cardinal  points  the  wise 
men  open  and  close  the  deliberations  of  their  councils ; 
a  commercial  smoke  clinches  a  bargain,  as  it  also  opens 
negotiations  of  trade.  ^^ 

The  use  of  the  horse  has  doubtless  been  a  most 

^  Among  the  Wahowpams,  '  the  spectators  formed  a  circle  round  the 
dancers,  who  with  their  robes  drawn  tightly  ronnd  the  ahooldera,  and  di- 
vided into  parties  of  five  or  six  men,  peitorm  by  crossing  in  a  line  from  cme 
side  of  the  circle  to  the  other.  All  the  parties,  performers  aa  well  aa  spec- 
tators, sing,  and  after  proceeding  in  this  wa^  for  some  time,  the  spectators 
join,  and  the  whole  concludes  oy  a  promiscuous  dance  and  Boiiff.'  The 
Wallas  Wallas  'were  formed  into  a  solid  column,  round  a  kind  of  hoUow 
sq[uare,  stood  on  the  same  place,  and  mereW  jumped  up  at  intervals,  to  keep 
time  to  [the  music'  Letns  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  pp.  626,  531.  Nez  Perces 
dance  ronnd  a  pole  on  Sundays,  and  the  chie^  exhort  during  the  panaea. 
Irvm(f8  BonnemUia  Adven,,  pp.  101-2,  245.  In  singing  Hhe^  use  A«,  oA,  in 
constant  repetition, . . .  .and  mstead  of  several  purts  hannanndng,  they  only 
take  eighths  one  above  another,  never  exoeeung  three.*  Parlies  Exphr, 
Tour^  pp.  242-db  'The  song  was  a  simple  expression  of  a  few  sounda,  no 
intelHgiole  words  being  uttered.  It  resembled  the  words  ko-ha-ko-ha'-kthha' 
ha'ha,  commencing  in  a  low  tone,  and  gradually  swelling  to  a  full,  round,  and 
beautifully  modulated  chorus.'  Tounuend*§  ivor.,  p.  106.  Chualpay  scalp- 
dance.  Kane's  Wand,,  p.  315.  Beligious  songs.  JJtmns  Oregon,  pp.  338-^; 
Palmers  Jour.,  p.  124. 

^^De  Smet  thinks  inTinlmg  tobacco  smoke  may  prevent  its  mjnrionB  ef- 
fects. Toy.,  p.  207.  In  all  reBgious  ceremonies  tiie  pipe  of  peace  is  smoked. 
Boss  Adven.,  pp.  288-9;  Parlors  Bxplor.  Tour,  p.  286;  JImes  Fby.,  p.  IM. 
*The  medicine-pipe  is  a  sacred  pledge  of  friendship  among  all  the  north- 
western tribes.    Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff,  BepU,  1854,  p.  220. 
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powerftil  agent  in  moulding  inland  customs;  and  yet, 
the  introduction  of  the  horse  must  have  been  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  ^hat  were  the  customs  and 
character  of  these  people,  even  when  America  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  must  ever  be  un- 
known. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  possesson 
of  the  horse  has  materially  bettered  their  condition. 
Indeed,  by  facilitating  the  capture  of  buffalo,  pre- 
viously taken  perhaps  bv  strategem,  by  introducing  a 
medium,  with  which  at  least  the  wealthy  may  always 

{)ttrchase  supplies,  as  well  as  by  rendering  practicable 
ong  migrations  for  food  and  trade,  the  horse  may 
have  contributed  somewhat  to  their  present  spirit  of 
improvidence.  The  horses  feed  in  lEu*ge  droves,  each 
marked  with  some  sign  of  ownership,  generally  by 
clipping  the  ears,  and  when  required  for  use  are  taken 
by  the  lariat,  in  the  use  of  which  all  the  natives  have 
some  skill,  though  far  inferior  to  the  Mexican  vaqueros. 
The  method  of  breaking  and  training  horses  is  a  quick 
and  an  effectual  one.  It  consists  of  catching  and  ty- 
ing the  animal;  then  buffalo-skins  and  other  objects 
are  thrown  at  and  upon  the  trembling  beast,  until  all  its 
fear  is  frightened  out  of  it  When  willing  to  be  han- 
dled, horses  are  treated  with  great  kindness,  but  when 
refractory,  the  harshest  measures  are  adopted.  They 
are  well  trained  to  the  saddle,  and  accustomed  to  be 
mounted  from  either  side.  They  are  never  shod  and 
never  taught  to  trot.  The  natives  are  skilful  riders, 
so  far  as  the  ability  to  keep  their  seat  at  great  speed 
over  a  rough  country  is  concerned,  but  they  never 
ride  cracefiilly,  and  rarely  if  ever  perform  the  won- 
derful feats  of  horsemanship  so  often  attributed  to 
the  western  Indians.  A  loose  girth  is  used  under 
which  to  insert  the  knees  when  riding  a  wild  horse. 
They  are  hard  riders,  and  horses  in  use  always  have 
sore   backs  and  mouths.     Women  ride  astride,  and 

r'te  as  well  as  the  men;  children  also  learn  to  ride 
ut  as  early  as  to  walk.^®     Each  nation   has  its 

^  In  moving,  the  ffirb  and  small  boys  ride  three  or  four  on  a  horse  with 
their  mothers,  while  ^e  men  drive  the  herds  o'f  horses  that  run  loose  ahead. 
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superstitions ;  by  each  individual  is  recognized  the  in- 
fluence of  unseen  powers,  exercised  usually  through 
the  medium  of  his  medicine-animal  chosen  early  in 
life.  The  peculiar  customs  arising  from  this  belief  in 
the  supernatural  are  not  very  numerous  or  compli- 
cated, and  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  these  people 
treated  elsewhere.  The  Pend  d'Oreille,  on  approach- 
ing manhood,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  a  high  moun- 
tain and  obliged  to  remain  until  he  dreamed  of  some 
animal,  bird,  or  fish,  thereafter  to  be  his  medicine, 
whose  claw,  tooth,  or  feather  was  worn  as  a  charm. 
The  howling  of  the  medicine-wolf  and  some  other 
beasts  forebodes  calamity,  but  by  the  Okanagans  the 
white-wolf-skin  is  held  as  an  emblem  of  royalty,  and 
its  possession  protects  the  horses  of  the  tribe  fix)m 
evil-minded  wolves.  A  ram's  horns  left  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  where  they  were  fixed  by  the  misdirected 
zeal  of  their  owner  in  attacking  a  native,  were  much 
venerated  by  the  Flatheads,  and  gave  them  power 
over  all  animals  so  long  as  they  made  frequent  oflTer- 
ings  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  Nez  Percys  had  a 
peculiar  custom  of  overcoming  the  matuish  or  spirit  of 
fatigue,  and  thereby  acquiring  remarkable  powers  of 
endurance.  The  ceremony  is  performed  annually 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  forty,  lasts  each  time  from 
three  to  seven  days,  and  consists  of  thrusting  willow 
sticks  down  the  throat  into  the  stomach,  a  succession 
of  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  abstinence  from  food. 
Medicine-men  acquire  or  renew  their  wonderful  powers 
by  retiring  to  the  mountains  to  confer  with  the  wolf. 
They  are  then  invulnerable;  a  bullet  fired  at  them 
flattens  on  their  breast.  To  allowing  their  portraits 
to  be  taken,  or  to  the  operations  of  strange  apparatus 
they  have  the  same  aversion  that  has  been  noted  on 

LorcTs  Nat.,  Tol.  i.,  pp.  71-d,  306.  Hones  left  for  months  without  a  guard, 
and  rarely  stray  far.  They  call  this  'caging'  them.  De  Smei,  Toy.,  pp.  187| 
47,  56.  '  Babies  of  fifteen  months  old,  pack^  in  a  sitting  posture,  rode  along 
without  fear,  grasping  the  reins  with  their  tiny  hands.'  StevtTis,  in  P<xc  R. 
JR.  Rept.,  vol.  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  130,  with  plate;  G^iWw,  in  Pac  R.  R.  RepL^  voL 
^     pp.  404r^;  Palliser^s  Rept.,  p.  73;  Famharna  Trav,,  pp.  81-2;  DomaiecA's 


1. 

Ci3i£»  Adven.i  vot  ii.,  pp.  110-11 


Deserts,  voL  ii.,  p.  64;  Irving*8  Astoria,  p.  365;  Franchhrts  Nar.,  pp.  269-71; 
'^    '     '  '       ,  VOL  i* 
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the  coasfc.^  Steam  baths  are  universally  used,  not 
for  motives  of  cleanliness,  but  sometimes  for  medical 
purposes,  and  chiefly  in  their  superstitious  ceremonies 
of  purification.  The  bath-house  is  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  from  three  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  sometimes 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  in  some  locality  where  wood 
and  water  are  at  hand,  often  in  the  river  bank.  It  is 
also  built  above  ground  of  willow  branches  covered 
with  grass  and  earth.  Only  a  small  hole  is  left  for 
entrance,  and  this  is  closed  up  after  the  bather  enters. 
Stones  are  heated  by  a  fire  m  the  bath  itself,  or  are 
thrown  in  after  being  heated  outside.  In  this  oven, 
heated  to  a  suffocating  temperature,  the  naked  native 
revels  for  a  long  time  in  the  steam  and  mud,  mean- 
wliile  singing,  howling,  praying,  and  finally  rushes 
out  dripping  with  perspiration,  to  plunge  into  the 
nearest  stream. ^^^  Every  lodge  is  surrounded  by  a 
pack  of  worthless  coyote-looking  curs.  These  are 
sometimes  made  to  carry  small  burdens  on  their  backs 
when  the  tribe  is  moving;  otherwise  no  use  is  made 
of  them,  as  they  are  never  eaten,  and  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  a  breed  owned  by  the  Okanagans, 
are  never  trained  to  hunt  I  give  in  a  note  a  few 
miscellaneous  customs  noticed  by  travellers.  ^®^ 

These  natives  of  the  interior  are  a  healthy  but  not 
a  very  long-lived  race.  Ophthalmia,  of  which  the 
sand,  smoke  of  the  lodges,  and  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  the  lakes  are  suggested  as  the  causes,  is  more 
or  less  prevalent  throughout  the  territory;  scrofulous 
complaints  and  skin  eruptions  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  in  the  Sahaptin  family.  Other 
diseases  are  comparatively  rare,  excepting  of  course 
epidemic   disorders  like  small-pox  and   measles  con- 

''*'L'aiele....e8t  le  grand  oiaean  do  medecine.*  De  Smei,  Voy,,  pp.  46, 
205;  WUJuS  Nar.,  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex,,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  494-5;  Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff. 
RcpL,  1854,  p.  212;  and  in  De  Smet's  West,  Miss.,  pp.  285-6;  Sitckley,  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  RepL,  voL  L,  p.  297;  Hale's  Etknog.,  in  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  208 
-9;  Ros^  Fur  Hunters,  vol.  L,  p.  64,  voL  ii.,  p.  19;  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  267,  280 
-1,  318. 

^*^  Lewis  and  Clarice's  Trav.,  pp.  343^;  Parker's  Exphr.  Tour,  pp.  241-2; 
Rom'  Advm,,  pp.  311-12. 

*•*  The  Walla  Wallas  received  bad  news  with  a  howl.  The  Spokanes  *  cache ' 
their  salmon.     They  are  willing  to  change  names  with  any  one  they  esteem. 
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tracted  from  the  whites,  which  have  caused  great 
havoc  in  nearly  all  the  tribes.  Hot  and  cold  baths 
are  the  favorite  native  remedy  for  all  their  ills,  but 
other  simple  specifics,  barks,  herbs,  and  gums  are 
employed  as  well.  Indeed,  so  efficacious  is  their  treat- 
ment, or  rather,  perhaps,  so  powerful  with  them  is 
nature  in  resisting  disease,  that  when  the  locality  or 
cause  of  irr^ularity  is  manifest,  as  in  the  case  of 
wounds,  fractures,  or  snake-bites,  remarkable  cures 
are  ascribed  to  these  people.  But  here  as  elsewhere, 
the  sickness  becoming  at  all  serious  or  mysterious, 
medical  treatment  proper  is  altogether  abandoned,  and 
the  patient  committed  to  the  magic  powers  of  the 
medicine-man.  In  his  power  either  to  cause  or  cure 
disease  at  will,  implicit  confidence  is  felt,  and  failure  to 
heal  indicates  no  lack  of  skill;  consequently  the  doc- 
tor is  responsible  for  his  patient's  recovery,  and  in 
case  of  death  is  liable  to,  and  often  does,  answer  with 
his  life,  so  that  a  natural  death  among  the  medical  fra- 
ternity is  extremely  rare.  His  only  chance  of  escape 
is  to  persuade  relatives  of  the  dead  that  his  ill  success 
is  attributable  to  the  evil  influence  of  a  rival  physician, 
who  is  the  one  to  die ;  or  in  some  cases  a  heavy  ran- 
som soothes  the  grief  of  mourning  friends  and  aveng- 
ers. One  motive  of  the  Cayuses  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Whitman  family  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
missionary's  failure  to  cure  the  measles  in  the  tribe. 

'  Suicide  prevails  more  amang  tbe  Indiaiui  of  the  Golambia  Biver  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  continent  whieh  I  have  visited.'  Kerne's  Wand.,  vp.  282-3» 
307-10.  *  Preserve  particular  order  in  their  movements.  The  first  chief  leads 
the  way,  the  next  chiefs  follow,  then  the  common  men,  and  after  these  the 
women  and  children.*  They  arrange  themselves  in  similar  order  in  coming 
forward  to  receive  visitors.  Do  not  usually  know  their  own  age.  Pcarbar^ 
Rmlor.  Tow,  pp.  87,  133-4,  2^.  Distaiice  is  calculated  by  time;  a  day's 
ride  is  seventy  miles  on  horseback,  thirty-five  miles  on  foot.  Hoes'  Advau^ 
p.  329.  Natives  can  tell  by  examining  arrows  to  what  tribe  they  belong.  Roee' 
Fur  Hunters,  voL  ii.,  p.  167.  Eliketots  and  Yakimas  often  unwilling  to  tell 
their  name.  OMs,  in  Pac  R,  R.  Rept,,  voL  i.,  p.  405.  'D'aprte  tontes  les 
observations  que  j*ai  faites,  leur  joum^  dquivaut  k  pen  j»rto  k  cinquante  oa 
soixante  milles  anglais  lorsqu'ils  voyagent  seuls,  et  k  qumse  ou  vingt  milles 
seulement  lorsqu'i^  Invent  leur  camps.'  De  Smet,  y^oif'tV'  206.  Among  the 
Nez  Perces,  everything  was  promulgated  by  criers.  '  Ine  office  of  crier  is 
generally  filled  by  some  old  man,  who  is  good  for  little  else.  A  village  has 
generalhr  several.'  Irvine's  BonneviUe's  Adven.,  p.  286.  Habits  of  worship 
of  the  Flatheads  in  the  missions.  Dunn's  Oregon,  pp.  315-16.  'A  pack  of  prick- 
eared  curs,  simply  tamed  prairie  wolves  always  m  attendance.  ZawyTs  ^Tot, 
voL  i.,  pp.  71^. 
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He  had  done  his  best  to  relieve  the  sick,  and  his 
power  to  effect  in  all  cases  a  complete  cure  was  un- 
questioned by  the  natives.  The  methods  by  which 
the  medicine-man  practises  his  art  are  very  uniform 
in  all  the  nations.  The  patient  is  stretched  on  his 
back  in  the  centre  of  a  large  lodge,  and  his  friends 
few  or  many  sit  about  him  in  a  circle,  each  provided 
with  sticks  wherewith  to  drum.  The  sorcerer,  often 
grotesquely  painted,  enters  the  ring,  chants  a  song, 
and  proceeds  to  force  the  evil  spirit  from  the  sick  man 
by  pressing  both  clenched  fists  with  all  his  might  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach,  kneading  and  pounding  also 
other  parts  of  the  body,  blowing  occasionally  tliough 
his  own  fingers,  and  sucking  blood  from  the  part  sup- 
posed to  be  affected.  The  spectators  pound  with  their 
sticks,  and  all,  including  doctor,  and  often  the  patient 
in  spite  of  himself,  keep  up  a  continual  song  or  yell. 
There  is,  however,  some  method  in  this  madness,  and 
when  the  routine  is  completed  it  is  again  begun,  and 
thus  repeated  for  several  hours  each  day  until  the  case 
is  decided.  In  many  nations,  the  doctor  finally  extracts 
the  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  small  bone  or  other  ob- 
ject, from  the  patient's  body  or  mouth  by  some  trick 
of  legerdemain,  and  this  once  effected,  he  assures  the 
surrounding  friends  that  the  tormentor  having  been 
thus  removed,  recovery  must  soon  follow.^ 

^•'The  Nez  Perc^  *are  generally  healthy,  the  only  disorden  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remarkoeing  of  scrophulouB  kind.'  With  the  Sokidka, 
'a  bad  soreneBS  of  the  eyes  ia  a  Terv  common  disorder.'  'Bad  teeth  are 
▼ery  generaL'  The  Chilluckitteqnaws  diseases  are  sore  eyes,  decayed  teeth, 
and  tamoTS.  The  Walla  Wallas  have  ulcers  and  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and 
oocaaionally  rheumatism.  The  Chopunnish  had  '  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and 
sore  eyes,'  and  a  few  have  entirely  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs.  Letcia  and 
Cbaurbta  Trav.,  pp.  341,  352, 382,  631,  549.  Tho  medicine-man  uses  a  medicine- 
hag  of  relics  in  his  incantations.  Parher*8  Explor,  Tour,  pp.  240-1.  The  Okan- 
agan  medicine-men  are  called  tJaquiUawjh8y  and  *  are  men  generally  past  the 
meridian  of  life;  in  their  habits  grave  and  sedate.'  'They  possess  a  good 
knowledge  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  their  virtues.'  I  have  onen  'seen  him 
throw  oat  whole  mouthfuls  of  blood,  and  yet  not  the  least  mark  would  appew 
on  the  skin. '  '  I  once  saw  an  Indian  who  had  been  nearly  devoured  by  a  griz- 
xiy  bear,  and  had  Mb  skull  split  open  in  several  places,  and  several  pieces  of 
bone  taken  out  just  above  the  brain,  and  measuring  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  cured  so  effectually  by  one  of  these  jugglers,  that  in  less  than  two 
months  after  he  was  ridin£[  on  hui  horse  again  at  the  chase.  I  have  also  seen 
them  cut  open  the  belly  with  a  knife,  extract  a  large  quantity  of  fat  from  the 
inside,  sew  up  the  part  again,  and  the  patient  soon  after  perfectly  recovered.' 
The  most  frequent  diseases  are  '  indigestion,  fluxes,  asthmas,  and  consump- 
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Grief  at  the  death  of  a  relative  is  manifested  by 
cutting  the  hair  and  smearing  the  face  with  black. 
The  women  also  howl  at  intervals  for  a  period  of 
weeks  or  even  months;  but  the  men  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions rarely  make  open  demonstrations  of  sorrow, 
though  they  sometimes  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  a 
son.  Several  instances  of  suicide  in  mourning  are 
recorded;  a  Walla  Walla  chieftain  caused  himself  to 
be  buried  alive  in  the  grave  with  the  last  of  his  five 
sons.  The  death  of  a  wife  or  daughter  is  deemed  of 
comparatively  little  consequence.  In  case  of  a  tribal 
disaster,  as  the  death  of  a  prominent  chief,  or  the 
killing  of  a  band  of  warriors  by  a  hostile  tribe,  all 
indulge  in  the  most  frantic  demonstrations,  tearing 
the  hair,  lacerating  the  flesh  with  flints,  often  inflict- 
ing serious  injury.  The  sacrifice  of  human  life,  gen- 
erally that  of  a  slave,  was  practised,  but  apparently 
nowhere  as  a  regular  part  of  the  funeral  rites.  Among 
the  riatheads,  the  bravest  of  the  men  and  women 
ceremonially  bewail  the  loss  of  a  warrior  by  cutting 
out  pieces  of  their  own  flesh  and  casting  them  with 
roots  and  other  articles  into  the  fire.  A  long  time 
passes  before  a  dead  person's  name  is  willingly  spoken 
in  the  tribe.     The  corpse  is  commonly  disposed  of  by 

tions.'  Instances  of  longevity,  rare.  Ross^  Adven,,  pp.  302-8.  A  desperate  case 
of  consumption  cured  by  kiUinff  a  dog  each  day  for  thirty-two  days,  ripping 
it  open  and  placing  the  patient  s  legs  in  the  warm  intestines,  administcrinff 
some  barks  meanwhile.  The  Flath^^  subject  to  few  diseases;  splints  uatA 
for  fractures,  bleeding  with  sharp  flints  for  contusions,  ice-cold  baths  for  ordi- 
nary rheumatism,  and  vapor  batn  wiiii  cold  plunge  for  chronic  rheumatism. 
Cox's  AdverL,  voL  ii.,  pp.  90-3,  voL  L,  pp.  24$-51.  Among  the  Walla  Wallas, 
convalescents  are  dirocted  to  sing  some  nours  each  day.  The  Spokanes  re- 
quire all  garments,  etc.,  about  the  death-bed  to  be  buried  with  the  body, 
hence  few  comforts  for  the  sick.  Wilkes*  Nor,,  vaU.  S.  Ex,  JBc,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
426-7,  485.  The  Flatheads  say  their  wounds  cure  themselves.  De  Smei,  Voy., 
pp.  198-200.  The  Wascos  cure  rattlesnake  bites  by  salt  applied  to  the  wound 
or  by  whiskey  taken  internally.  Kane's  Wand.y  pp.  265,  273,  317-18.  A  fe- 
male doctor's  throat  out  by  the  father  of  a  patient  she  had  failed  to  core. 
Hines*  Voy.,  p.  190.  The  office  of  medicine-men  among  the  Sahaptins  is 
generally  hereditary.     Men  often  die  from  fear  of  a  medicine-man's  evil 

S lance.  "BivsX  doctors  work  on  the  fears  of  patients  to  get  each  other  killed, 
lurders  of  doctors  somewhat  rare  among  the  Nez  Percys.  Alvord,  in  Schoolr 
craft's  ArcJu^  vol.  v.,  pp.  652-3,  655.  Small-pox  seems  to  have  come  among 
the  Yakimas  and  Kliketats  before  direct  intercourse  with  whites.  Oihbe^  in 
Pac,  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  405,  408.  A  Nez  Perc^  doctor  killed  by  a 
brother  of  a  man  who  had  snot  himself  in  mourning  for  lus  dead  relative;  the 
brother  in  turn  killed,  and  several  other  lives  lost.  Ross'  Fur  Hunters,  voL  L, 
p.  239. 
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wrapping  in  ordinary  clothing  and  burying  in  the 
ground  without  a  coffin.  The  northern  tribes  some- 
times suspended  the  body  in  a  canoe  from  a  tree, 
while  those  in  the  south  formerly  piled  their  dead  in 
wooden  sheds  or  sepulchres  above  ground.  The 
Okanagans  often  bound  the  body  upright  to  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  Property  was  in  all  cases  sacrificed ;  horses 
usually,  and  slaves  sometimes,  killed  on  the  grave. 
The  more  valuable  articles  of  wealth  were  deposited 
with  the  body;  the  rest  suspended  on  poles  over  and 
about  the  grave  or  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
always  previously  damaged  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
tempt  the  sacrilegious  thief,  for  their  places  of  burial 
are  held  most  sacred.  Mounds  of  stones  surmounted 
with  crosses  indicate  in  later  times  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  to  a  foreign  religion.^ 

^The  SokulkB  wrap  the  dead  in  skiiiB,  Iniiy  them  in  grayes,  corer  with 
earth,  and  mark  the  grave  bv  little  pickets  of  wood  struck  over  and  about  it. 
On  the  Columbia  below  the  Snake  was  a  shed-tomb  sixty  by  twelve  feet,  open 
at  the  ends,  standing  east  and  west.  Recently  dead  bodies  wrapped  in  leatner 
and  arranged  on  beards  at  the  west  end.  About  the  centre  a  promiscuous 
heap  of  partially  decayed  corpses;  and  at  eastern  end  a  mat  with  twenty-one 
skuDs  arranged  in  a  circle.  Articles  of  property  suspended  on  the  inside 
and  dceletons  of  horses  scattered  outside.  About  the  l)alle8,  eight  vaults  of 
boards  eight  feet  square,  and  six  feet  high,  and  all  the  walls  decorated  witii 
pictures  and  carvings.  The  bodies  were  laid  east  and  west.  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
Trav,,  pp.  344-S,  359-60,  379-80,  557-8.  Okanagans  observe  sUence  about 
the  death-bed,  but  the  moment  the  person  dies  i£e  house  is  abandoned,  and 
cUmoroua  mourning  is  joined  in  by  all  the  camp  for  some  hours;  then  dead 
sSence  while  the  Eody  is  wrapped  in  a  new  garment^  broucht  out,  and  the 
lodfle  torn  down.  Then  alternate  mourning  and  silence,  and  the  deceased  is 
buned  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  round  hole.  Widows  must  mourn  two  yeurs, 
incessantly  for  some  months,  then  only  morning  and  evening.  Jioss*  Adveiu, 
pp.  321-2.  Frantic  mourning,  cutting  the  flesh,  etc.,  by  Nez  Perc^.  Boss' 
Ar  Hvmiers^  voL  i.,  pp.  234-%,  238-9,  voL  ii»  p.  139.  Destruction  of  horses 
and  other  property  by  Spokanes.  Cox's  Adven.,  voL  L,  pp.  200-1.  A  Shush- 
w^  widow  instigates  the  murder  of  a  victim  as  a  sacrmce  to  her  husband. 
The  horses  of  a  Walla  Walla  chief  not  used  after  his  death.  Kwn/^s  Wand,, 
pp.  17S-9,  264-5,  277,  289.  Hundreds  of  Wasco  bodies  piled  in  a  small 
house  on  an  island,  just  below  the  Dalles.  A  Walla  Walla  chief  caused  him- 
self to  be  buried  alive  in  the  srave  of  his  last  son.  Hines*  Voy.,  pp.  159, 
184-8^  Among  the  Yakimas  ana  Kliketats,  the  women  do  the  moumm^  liv- 
ing apart  for  a  few  days,  and  then  bathing.  Okanagan  bodies  strapped  to  a 
tree.  Stone  mounds  over  Sookane  graves.  Oibbs  and  Stevens,  in  Pac  R.  R. 
i?ep<.,  ToL  i,  pp.  405, 413,  vol.  zii,  pt.  i.,  p.  150.  Pend  d'Oreilles  buried  old 
and  young  alive  when  unable  to  take  care  of  them.  Jnd,  AW.  Rept.,  1854^  pp. 
211,  238.  'High  conical  stacks  of  drift-wood ' over  Walla  Walla  gjraves. 
Townsetud's  Nar,^  p.  157.  Shuahwaps  often  deposit  dead  in  trees.  If  in  tiie 
ground,  always  cover  graves  with  stones.  Mayne's  B.  C,  p.  304.  Killing  a 
slave  ij  Wascos.  WhSe's  Ogn.,  po.  260-3.  Dances  and  prayers  for  three 
days  at  Hes  Pero^  chief's  burial,  irving's  BofmenlU's  Adven.,  p.  283.  Bury- 
VOL.  L    19 
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In  character  and  in  morals,^  as  well  as  in  physique^ 
the  inland  native  is  almost  unanimously  pronounced 

inff  infant  with  parents  by  Flatheada.  De  Smeiy  Vov.,  p.  173.  Light  woodea 
paJings  about  Shuahwap  graves.  MiUon  and  Cheadbs  Iforthw,  Pass,,  p.  242; 
Ahnrd,  in  Schoolcraft* a  ArcfUf  voL  v.,  p.  656;  Parka's  Eheplar,  Tcur,  p.  104; 
Palmer,  in  B.  C,  Papers,  pt.  iiL,  p.  85;  Oass'  Jour.,  p.  219;  Ind.  L\fe^  jk  66; 
Tclmie,  in  Lord*s  Nat,,  voL  ii,  pp.  237-8,  260-1. 

^Soknlks  'of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition,' respectful  to  old  a^ 
Chillnckittequaws  '  unusually  hospitable  and  good  humoured.'  Chopunnuih 
'  the  most  amiable  we  have  seen.  Their  character  is  placid  and  gentle,  rarely 
moved  into  passion.'  *They  are  indeed  selfish  and  avaricious.'  Will  pilfer 
small  articles.  Lewis  and  Clarbe*s  Trav.,  ^p.  338,  341,  351,  376,  55&-«,  564. 
The  Flatheads  'se  distinguent  par  la  civility,  l'honnet<^te,  et  la  bont^'  De 
8met,  Voy.,  pp.  31-2,  38-40,  47-50,  166-74,  202^.  FUtheads  'the  best  In- 
dians  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains — ^honest,  brave,  and  docile.'  Koote- 
nais  '  men  of  great  docility  and  artlessness  of  character. '  Stevens  and  Houkett, 
in  De  Sme^sWest.  Miss.,  pp.  281,  284,  290,  300.  Coeurs  d'Alene  selfish  and 
poor-spirited.  De  Smet,  Miss,  de  VOrimm,  p.  329.  In  the  Walla  Wallas,  *  aa 
air  of  open  unsuspecting  confidence,  'natural  politeness,' no  obtrusive  fa- 
miliarity. Flatheads  'frank  and  hospitable.'  Except  cruelty  to  captives 
have  'fewer  failings  than  any  of  the  tribes  I  ever  met.'  Braveu  quiet,  and 
amenable  to  their  chie&.  Spokanes  '  quiet,  honest,  inoffensive,  but  rather 
indolent.  'Thoughtless  ana  improvident.'  Okanagans  'indolent  rascals;* 
'an  honest  and  quiet  tribe.'  Sanspoils  dirty,  slothful,  dishonesty  quarrelsome, 
etc.  Cceurs  d'Aldne  'uniformly  honest;  'more  savage  than  their  neigh- 
bors.' Kootenais  honest,  brave,  jealous,  truthful  Kamloops  'thieving  and. 
quarrelling.'  Cox*s  Adven,,  voL  i.,  pp.  145,  148,  192,  199,  2^-AO,  262-3,  344, 
voL  ii.,  pp.  44,  87-8,  109,  145-60.  Okanagans  active  and  industnoos,  re- 
vengeful generous,  and  brave.  Ross*  Adven.,  pp.  142,  290-^,  327-9.  I^een 
'  a  luirdy,  brave  people. '  Cayuses  far  more  vicious  and  ungovernable  than 
the  Walla  Wallas.  Nez  Perces  treacherous  and  villanous.  Kansas  Wand., 
pp.  263,  280,  290,  307-^,  315.  Nez  Perces  'a  quiet,  civil  people,  but  proud 
and  haughj^.'  Pabner^s  Jour.,  pp.  128,  48,  53,  59.  61,  124-7.  'Kind  to  each 
other.'  '  Cheerful  and  often  gay,  sociable,  kind  and  affectionate,  and  anxicma 
to  receive  instruction.'  'Lying  scarcely  known.'  Parker's  Exphr.  ToWp  pp. 
97,  105,  232,  239,  303-4,  311-12.  Of  the  Nicutemuchs,  'the  habitual  ^. 
dictiveness  of  their  character  is  fostered  by  the  ceaseless  feuds.'  'Nearly 
every  family  has  a  minor  vendetta  of  its  own.'  '  The  races  that  depend  en- 
tirely or  chiefly  on  fishinfi^  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  those  tribes  who, 
with  nerves  and  sinews  oraced  by  exercise,  and  nunds  comparatively  en- 
nobled by  frequent  excitement,  live  constantly  amid  war  and  the  chase.' 
Anderson,  in  JlisL  Mag.,  voL  vii.,  pp.  77-80.  Inland  tribes  of  British  Ck>- 
lumbia  less  industrious  and  less  provident  than  the  more  sedentazy  coast 
Indians.  Mayne's  B.  C,  pp.  301,  297.  Sahaptins  'cold,  taciturn,  hi^- 
tempered,  warlike,  fond  ot  hunting.'  Palouse,  x akimas,  Kliketats,  etc.,  of 
a  ' leas  hardy  and  active  temperament '  than  the  Nez  Perces.  Hales  EUmog.^ 
in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vL,  pp.  199, 210-13.  Cayuses  '  dreaded  by  their  neigh- 
bors on  account  of  their  courage  and  warlike  spirit'  Walla  Wallas  'notori- 
ous as  thieves  since  their  first  intercourse  with  whites.'  'Indolent,  saper- 
stitious,  drunken,  and  debauched.'  Character  of  Flatheads,  Fend  d'Oreillss^ 
Umatillaa.  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1854,  pp.  207-9, 211,  218, 223, 282, 1861,  pp.  164^6. 
Yakimas  and  Kliketats  '  much  superior  to  the  river  Indiana.'  Stevens^  in  Pac 
B.  B.  BepL,  vol.  L,  pp.  405,  298,  403,  416,  vol.  xiL,  pt.  i,  p.  139.  Wascos 
'exceedingly  vicious.  Hines*  Voy.,  pp.  159,  169.  The  Nez  Feroes  'are,  cer- 
tainly, more  like  a  nation  of  saints  than  a  horde  of  savages.'  Skyuses,  Walla 
Wallas.  Irving's BonneviUe'a  Adven,,^^.  101,  287,  289-90,  300.  Tushenaws. 
Irving*s  Astoria, y.  316.  Thompson  lUver  Indians  rather  a  superior  and  clever 
race.  Victoria  Colomst,  Oct.  1860.  'Indians  from  the  Rocky  Monntains  U> 
the  falls  of  Columbia,  are  an  honest,  ingenuous,  and  well-disfioeedpef^le,'  but 
rascals  below  the  falls.  Cfast^  Jour.,  p.  304.    Flathead  'fierceness  and  bar- 
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sapeiior  to  the  dweller  on  the  coast  The  excitement 
of  the  chase,  of  war,  and  of  athletic  sports  ennobles 
the  mind  as  it  develops  the  body ;  and  although  proba- 
bly not  by  nature  less  indolent  than  their  western 
neighbors,  yet  are  these  natives  of  the  interior  driven 
by  circums^nces  to  habits  of  industry,  and  have  much 
less  leisure  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lower  forms 
of  vice.  As  a  race,  and  compared  with  the  avert^e 
American  aborigines,  they  are  honest,  intelligent,  and 
pure  in  morals.  Travellers  are  liable  to  form  their 
estimate  of  national  character  from  a  view,  perhaps 
unfair  and  prejudiced,  of  the  actions  of  a  few  mdivid- 
uals  encountered ;  consequently,  qualities  the  best  and 
the  worst  have  been  given  by  some  to  each  of  the 
nations  now  under  consideration.  For  the  best  repu* 
tation,  the  Nez  Percys,  Flatheads,  and  Kootenais  have 
always  been  rivals;  their  good  qualities  have  been 
>rai8ed  by  all — ^priest,  trader,  and  tourist  Honest, 
just,  and  often  charitable;  ordinarily  cold  and  reserved, 
>ut  on  occasions  social  and  almost  gay;  quick-tem- 
pered and  revengeful  under  what  they  consider  injus- 
tice, but  readily  appeased  by  kind  treatment;  cruel 
only  to  captive  enemies,  stoical  in  the  endurance  of 
torture ;  devotedly  attached  to  home  and  famOy ;  these 
natives  probably  come  as  near  as  it  is  permitted  to 
flesh-and-blood  savages  to  the  traditional  noble  red 
man  of  the  forest,  sometimes  met  in  romance.  It  is 
the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Flathead  that  his  tribe  has 
never  shed  the  blood  of  a  white  man.  Yet  none, 
whatever  their  tribe,  could  altogether  resist  the 
temptation  to  steal  horses  from  their  neighbors  of  a 

baxity  in  war  eonld  not  be  exceeded.'  Nkoh^a  Ogn.  Ter.,  p.  153.  Flatheada. 
Walla  Wallas,  and  Ne2  Perc^  Oraj/'s  HUt.  Ogn.,  pp.  171,  219.  Kootenais. 
PaOuet's  Expkr,,  pp.  44,  73.  Salish,  Walla  Wallas.  Domenech*8  Deaerttt,  yoL 
i-*  P*  88,  ToL  iL,  p.  64.  Walla  Wallaa,  Cayuses,  and  Nes  Ferc&.  WhUe*» 
Ortgon,  p.  174.  Walla  Wallas,  Kootenais.  Lord's  Nal.^  voL  ii,  pp.  85,  178. 
FJatheads,  Nez  Perc6k  DumCg  OregoiK  yv-  311,  315,  326-8.  Kex  Perc^ 
Cai&ns  N.  Am,  Ind.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109;  Franektrt'a  Nar.^  p.  268.  Kaynses. 
Walla  Wallas.  7WMMiKr«J^ar.,>  156.  Sahaptins.  WUhea^BisLOgn.f'p.im. 
Nee  Perc^  Hcariknqi  BhrnffframUTChride,  p.  59.  Flatbeads.  Ifid.  L^e,  pp.  ix., 
iL,  25.  At  Dalles.  Wake$'  Nar.,  in  U.  8.  Ms.  Sz,,  yoL  iv.^.  412.  ShusL. 
wape.  Ortrn^s  Ocean  to  Ocean,  pp.  288-304, 313.  At  Dalles.  Sunt,  in  N<m»eUee^ 
Aimaka  dee  Vcfff,,  1821,  torn,  z.,  p.  82;  Stuart,  in  M,,  1821,  torn,  zii.,  p.  43. 
Pend  d'Oreilleft.  Joeet,  in  Id.,  1849,  torn,  czxiii,  pp.  33^-40. 
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different  tribe,  or  in  former  times,  to  pilfer  small 
articles,  wonderful  to  the  savage  eye,  introduced  by 
Europeans.  Many  have  been  nominally  converted  by 
the  zealous  labors  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  or  Protestant 
missionaries;  and  several  nations  seem  to  have  actu- 
ally improved,  in  material  condition  if  not  in  character, 
under  their  change  of  faith.  As  Mr  Alexander  Ross 
remarks,  ^' There  is  less  crime  in  an  Indian  camp  of 
five  hundred  souls  than  there  is  in  a  civilized  village 
of  but  half  that  number.  Let  the  lawyer  or  moralist 
point  out  the  cause." 


TRIBAL    BOITNDABIES. 

The  Oolambian  Group  compriseB  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  territocy  imme- 
diately Bonth  of  that  of  the  HyperboreanB,  extending  from  the  fifty-fifth  to 
the  forty-third  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

In  the  Haidah  Fabolt,  I  include  all  the  coast  and  island  nations  of 
British  Columbia,  from  55°  to  52°,  and  extending  inland  about  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  borders  of  the  Chilcoten  Plain,  the  Houdah  nation  proper  hav- 
ing their  home  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  *  The  Haidah  tribes  of  the 
Northern  Family  inhabit  Queen  Charlotte's  Island.'  '  The  Massettes,  Sldtte- 
g^  Cumshaw&s,  and  other  (Haidah)  tribes  inhabiting  the  eastern  shores  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island.'  Sander,  in  Lond.  Cfeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  xL,  p.  219. 
'The  principal  tribes  upon  it  (Q.  Char.  Isl.)  are  the  Sketigets,  Massets,  and 
Comshewars.'  DuniCtt  Oregon,  p.  292.  'Tribal  names  of  the  principal  tribes 
inhabiting    the    islands:    Klue,    Skiddan,   Ninstence    or    Cape    St   James, 

Skidagate,   Skidagatees,  Gold-Harbour,  Oumshewas,  and  four  others 

Hydah  is  the  generic  name  for  the  whole.*  PooU^a  Q,  Char,  hi,  p. 909.  ' Hie 
Cumshewar,  Massit,  Skittageets,  Keesam,  and  Eigamee,  are  mentioned 
as  living  on  the  island.'  Ludeimg,  Ah.  Lang,,  p.  157.  The  following  bands, 
viz.,  Lulanna  (or  Sulanna),  Kightan,  Maasetta  (or  Mosette),  Necoon,  Aae- 
guang  (or  Asequang),  Skittdegates,  Cumshawas,  Skeedans,  Queeah,  doo^ 
Kishawin,  Kowwelth  (or  Kawwelth),  and  Too,  compoee  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Island  Indians,  '  beginning  at  K.  island,  north  end,  and  passing  ronnd 
by  the  eastward.'  Schoolcrq/fa  Arch,,  vol.  v.,  p.  489;  and  Kane*8  WantL^  end 
of  YoL  '  The  Hydah  nation  which  is  divided  into  numerous  tribes  inhabiting 
the  island  and  the  mainland  opposite.'  SeecTa  Nar,  'Queen  Charlotte's 
Island  and  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago  are  the  country  of  the  Haidaha;. . . . 
including  the  Kygany,  Massett,  Skittegetts,  Hanega,  Cumshewas,  and  other 
septs.'  Anderaon,  in  JUaL  Mag.,  voL  YiL,p.  74.  ' Les Indiens Koumchaooas^ 
Haldas,  Massettes,  et  Skidegats,  de  I'Ue  de  la  Reine  Charlotte. '  Mqfiraa,  Ea^hr,, 
tom.  ii,  p.  337.  My  Haidah  Family  is  called  by  Warre  and  Vavaseur  QwieoU, 
who  with  the  Newette  and  twenty-seven  other  tribes  live,  '  from  Lat.  54"  to 
Lat.  6(f  ,  indnding  Queen  Charlotte's  Ishmd;  North  end  of  Vanooaver's  laUnd, 
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Miniwmk  8oimd  tad  laluid,  and  the  Main  shore.'  Marttn'a  Budaon's  Ba^, 
p.  80. 

The  MaaaetB  and  thirteen  other  tribes  besides  the  Qnaoott  tribes  oocnpy 
Qaeen  Charlotte  Islands.    Warre  and  Vcmueur,  in  Marimba  HwL  Bay,  p.  80. 

The  Ninstenoe  tribe  inhabits  'the  soathemmoet  portions  of  Moresby 
Isknd.'  Poole*a  Q.  Char,  laL,  pp.  122,  314r-16. 

The  Crosswer  Indians  live  on  Skiddegate  OhanneL  Downie,  in  B.  CoL 
Papera,  voL  iii.,  p.  72. 

The  KaiQaniea  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  Archipela- 
go, and  the  northern  part  of  Qneen  Charlotte  Island.  The  Kygargeys  or 
Kygameys  are  divided  by  Schoolcraft  and  Kane  into  the  Yonahnoe,  Clictass 
(or  Clictars),  Quiahanles,  Hooagoan  (or  Wonagan),  Shomagan  (or  Show- 
gan),  Chatcheenie  (or  Chalchuni).  Arckhxa^  voL  v.,  p.  489;  Wanderinga, 
end  of  ToL  The  Kygini  'have  their  headquarters  on  Queen  Charlotte's 
Archipelago,  but  there  are  a  few  villages  on  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Prinoe  of  Wales  Archipelago.'  DaXCa  Aladui,  p.  411.  A  colony  of  the  Hy- 
daha  'have  settled  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Prinoe  of  Wales'  Archipelago, 
and  in  the  Northern  island.'  Scouler,  in  Land.  Otog,  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  xi.,  p. 
219.  '  Die  Kaigkni  (Kigamies,  Kigaznee,  Kygtoies  der  Engl&nder)  bewohnen 
den  Btldlichen  Theil  der  Inseln  (Archipels)  des  Prinzen  von  Wales.'  Radloff, 
Spraeke  der  Kaiganmt  in  Mihngea  Buaaea,  torn,  iii.,  livrais.  v.,  p.  669.  'The 
Kegamie  tribe,  also  in  the  Russian  territory,  live  on  an  immense  island, 
called  North  Island.'  Dunn'a  Oregon,  p.  287.  The  Hydahs  of  the  south-east- 
em  Alexander  Archipelago  include  '  the  Kassaaus,  the  Chatcheenees,  and  the 
Kaigaaees.'  BendeVa  Alexm  Arch,,  p.  28.  '  Called  Kaigauies  and  Kliavakans; 
the  former  being  near  Kaigan  Harbor,  and  the  latter  near  the  Gulf  of  Kliava- 
kan  scattered  along  the  shore  from  Cordova  to  Tonvel's  Bay.'  Hcdkck  and 
ScoU,  in  JfuL  Aff,  Bept.,  1869,  p.  662-4.  '  A  branch  of  this  tribe,  the  Kyga- 
nies  (Kigamies)  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Archipel  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales.'  Ludeimg,  Ab,  Lang,,  p.  80. 

'  To  the  west  and  south  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  an  off-shoot  of  the 
Hydahy' Indians,  called  Anega  or  Hennegas.  Mdhtmy,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept,,  1869, 
P.57& 

Hie  Chimaifana  inhabit  the  coast  and  islands  about  Fort  Simpson.  Ten 
tribes  of  Chymsyans  at  'Chatham  Sound,  Portland  Canal,  Port  Essington, 
and  the  neighboring  islands.'  Warre  and  Vavaaeur,  in  MarUn^a  ffudaon*a  Bay, 
pw  80.  'The  Chimsians  or  Fort  Simpson  Indians.'  Tobnie,  in  Lord'a  NaL, 
ToL  ii.,  p.  231.  'Indians  inhabiting  the  coast  and  river  mouth  known  by  the 
name  of  Chyniaeyans.'  Ind.  L\fe,  p.  93.  The  Tsimsheeans  live  'in  the  Fort. 
Shnpeon  section  on  the  mainland.'  PooU^a  Q.  Char,  lal,  p.  267.  Chimpsains, 
* Uving  on  Chimpsain  Peninsula.'  Soott,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept.,  1869,  p.  663.  The 
Chimmiwyana  inhabit  '  the  coast  of  the  mainland  from  66"*  30^  N.,  down  to 
53*  W  N.'  Seotder,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  xi,  p.  202;  Ludewig,  Ab. 
hang.,  p.  40.  The  Chimseeans  '  occupy  the  country  from  Douglas'  Canal  to 
Nan  Biver.'  StmpamCa  Overland  Joum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  206.  Divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing bands:  ELispachalaidy,  Kitlan  (or  Ketlane),  Keeohes  (or  Keechis), 
Keenathtoixy  Kitwillooits,  Kitchaclalth,  Kelutsah  (or  Ketutsah),  Kenchen 
Kie^  Ketandoo,  Ketwilkcipa,  who  inhabit '  Chatham's  Sound,  from  Portland 
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Canal  to  Port  BSBfldngton  (into  which  Skeena  River  discharges)  both  mainlsnd 
and  the  neighboring  islands.'  SehoolerajVa  Arch.,  voL  t.,  p.  487;  Ktm^a 
Wand,f  end  of  voL  The  Chymsyan  connection  'extending  from  MiUbttnk 
Sound  to  Observatory  Inlet,  including  the  Sebassas,  Neecelowes,  Nass^  and 
other  offsets.'  Anderson,  in  Hwt.  Mag.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  74.  Mr  Dancan  divides 
the  natives  speaking  the  Tsimshean  language  into  four  parts  at  Fort  Simpson, 
Nass  River,  Skeena  River,  and  the  islands  of  Millbank  Sound.  Mayne'a  B.  G., 
p.  250 

The  Eeethratlah  live  'near  Fort  Simpson.'  Id.,  p.  279. 

The  yctss  nation  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Nass  River,  but  the  name  is 
often  applied  to  all  the  mainland  tribes  of  what  I  term  the  Haidah  Family. 
The  nation  consists  of  the  Kithateen,  Kitahon,  Ketoonokshelk,  Kinawalax 
(or  Kinaroalaz),  located  in  that  order  from  the  mouth  upward.  8choohra/t*s 
ArcL,  voL  v.,  p.  487;  Kane's  Wand.,  end  of  voL  Four  tribes,  'Nass  River 
on  the  mainland.*  Warn  and  Vavaseur,  in  Martin's  Hudson's  Bay,  p.  80. 
*0n  Observatory  Inlet,  lat.  55°.*  Bryant,  in  ^m.  Antiq.  Soc,  TransaeL,  voL 
ii.,  p.  802.  Adjoin  the  Sebassa  tribe.  ComtDolHs*  N.  El  Dorado,  p.  107.  About 
Fort  Simpson.  Dunn's  Oregon,  p.  279.  The  Hailtsa,  Haeeltzuk,  Billeehook, 
and  Ghimmesyans  are  Nass  tribes.  Ludeudg,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  180l  See  Busch- 
moam,  Brit.  Nordamer,  pp.  398-400. 

'  There  is  a  tribe  of  about  200  souls  now  living  on  a  westerly  branch  of  the 
Nass  near  Stikeen  River;  they  are  called  "Lackweips**  and  formerly  lived 
on  Portland  Channel.'  SooU,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1869,  p.  563. 

The  Sheenas  are  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  '  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Skeena  River.'  Warre  and  Vavaseur,  in  MarHn's  Hudson's  Bay,  p.  80.  They 
are  the  '  Kitsalas,  Kitswingahs,  Kitsiguchs,  Kitspayuchs,  Hagulgets^  Kitsag- 
as,  and  Kitswinscolds.'  SeoU,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Sept.,  1869,  p.  563. 

Keechumakarlo  (or  Eeechumakailo)  situated  'on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Skeena  River.*  Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  487;  Kane's  Wand.,  end  of 
vol. 

The  Kitswinscolds  live  '  between  the  Nass  and  the  Skeena.'  Seoti,  in  Ind. 
Aff.  BepL,  1869,  p.  563.  The  Kitatels  live  'on  the  islands  in  Ogden's  Chan- 
nel,  about  sixty  miles  below  Fort  Simpson.'  Id. 

The  Sebassas  occupy  the  shores  of  Gardner  Channel  and  the  opposite 
islands.  Inhabit  Banks  Island.  Simpson's  Overland  Joum.,  voL  i,  p.  206. 
The  Labassas  in  five  tribes  are  situated  on  'Gardner's  Canal,  Canal  de  Prin- 
cipe, Canal  de  la  Reida.'  Warre  and  Vavaseur,  in  Martin's  Hudson's  Bay,  p. 
80.  Keekheatla  (or  Keetheatla),  on  Canal  de  Principe;  Kilcatah,  at  tiie 
entrance  of  Gardner  Canal;  Kittamaat  (or  Eittamuat),  on  the  north  arm  of 
Gardner  Canal;  Kitlope  on  the  south  arm;  Neeslous  on  Canal  de  la  Beido 
(Reina).  Schoolcro^'s  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  487;  Kane's  Wand.,  end  of  voL  'In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Seal  Harbour  dwell  the  Sebassa  tribe.'  ChrnwaUis'  N. 
El  Dorado,  p.  106.  '  The  Shebasha,  a  powerful  tribe  inhabiting  the  numerous 
islands  of  Pitt's  Archipelaga'  Bryant,  in  Am,  Antiq.  Soc,  TranucL,  voL  tL, 
p.  302. 

The  MHUxxnk  Sound  tribes  are  the  Onieletoch,  Weitletoch  (or  Weetletoch), 
and  Kokwaiytoch,  on  Millbank  Sound;  Eesteytoch,  on  Cascade  Canal;  Km- 
nmchquitochy  on  Dean  Canal;  BeUahoda,  at  entrance  of  Salmon  Biv«r  of 
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Mackenzie;  Gtuuhilla,  on  River  Canal;  NalaUemooli,  at  Smith  Inlet,  and 
Weekemoch  on  Calvert  Island.  Schoolcrafis  ArcL,  voL  ▼.,  pp.  487-8;  Kane's 
WantL,  end  of  voL  'The  Millbank  Indiana  on  Millbank  Sound.'  Bryant,  in 
Am,  AnUq.  SoCj  Transact.,  vol.  iL,  p.  302. 

The  BtQacooioB  live  about  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Biver.  ' ' '  Bentick's  Arma  " 
— ^inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indiana — ^the  Bellaghchoolas.  Their  village  is  near 
Salmon  Biver.'  DuntCa  Oregon,  p.  267.  The  Billechoolas  live  on  Salmon 
River  in  latitude  53"  30".  Busdmana,  Brit,  N&rdamer.,  p.  384.  The  Bella- 
hoolas  'on  the  banks  of  the  Salmon  Biver.'  LordCs  Nat.,  voL  ii.,  p.  258. 
'The  Indiana  at  Milbank  Sound  called  Belbellaha.*  DumCa  Oregon,  p.  271. 
'  Spread  along  the  margins  of  the  numerous  canals  or  inlets  with  which  this 
part  of  the  coast  abounda.'  Scouler,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  224. 
*  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fort  (McLoughlin)  was  a  village  of  about  five 
hundred  BallaboUaa.'  Simpson' e  Overland  Joum.,  vol.  L,  p.  202. 

'de  HaHtsaSj  Hailtzuks,  or  Haeelzuks  '  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  BiUe 
choola,  and  inhabit  both  the  mainland  and  the  northern  entrance  of  Yancou 
ver's  laland  from  Utitude  53**  30"  N.  to  50**  SCT  N.'  Scoukr,  in  L(md.  Oeog. 
Soc,  Jour,,  voL  xi.,  p.  224.  'The  Hailtaa  commencing  in  about  latitude  5! 
N.,  and  extending  through  the  ramifications  of  Fitzhugh  and  Milbank  sounds. 
Anderson,  in  Hist.  Mag.,  vol.  viL,  p.  74.  'An  diesem  Sunde  (Milbank)  woh 
nen  die  Hailtsa-Indianer.'  Buschmann,  Brit.  Nordamer.,  p.  383;  Tohnie,  in 
Lord's  Nal.,  voL  iL,  p.  230. 

The  NooTKA  Familt  dwells  south  of  the  Haidah,  occupying  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia,  from  Bentinck  Arms  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  and  tiie 
whole  of  Vancouver  Island.  By  other  authors  the  name  has  been  employed 
to  designate  a  tribe  at  Nootka  Sound,  or  applied  to  nearly  all  the  coast  tribes 

of  the  Columbian  Group.     '  The  native  population  of  Vancouver  Island 

is  chiefly  composed  of  the  following  tribes:  North  and  East  coast  (in  order 
in  which  they  stand  from  North  to  South) — Quackolls,  Newittees,  Comuxes, 
Yukletasy  Suanaimuchs,  Cowitchins,  Sanetchs,  other  smaller  tribes;  South 

Coast  ( from  East  to  West)— Tsomass,  Tsclallums,  Sokes,  Patcheena,  Sen- 

natnch;  West  Coast (from  South  to  North)— Nitteenats,  Chadukutl, 

Oiatnch,  Toquatux,  Schissatuch,  Upatsesatuch,  Cojuklesatuch,  Uqluxlatuch, 
CUyoquots,  Nootkas,  Nespods,  Koskeemos,  other  small  tribes.'  Qrofid,  in 
Lomd,  Otog.  Soe.,  Jour,,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  293.  'In  Barclay  Sound — ^Pacheenett, 
Nittinat,  Ohiat,  Ouchuchlisit,  Opecluset,  Shechart,  Toquart,  Ucletah,  Tso- 
mass;  Clayoquot  Sound — Clayoquot,  Kilsamat,  Ahouset,  Mannawousut,  Ish- 
quat;  Nootka  Sound — ^Matchclats,  Moachet,  Neuchallet,  Ehateset.'  Afayne*s 
B.  C,  p.  251.  'About  Queen  Charlotte  Sound— Naweetee,  Quacolth,  Quee- 
hamacolt  (or  QueehaquacoU),  Marmalillacalla,  Clowetsus  (or  Clawetsus), 
Murtilpar  (or  Martilpar),  Nimkish,  Wewarkka,  Wewarkkum,  CUllueis  (or 
Clalluiia),  Cumquekia,  Laekquelibla,  Clehuse  (or  Clehure),  Soiitinu  (or  Soii- 
lenu),  Quicksutinut  (or  Quicksulinut),  Aquamish,  Clelikitte,  Narkocktan, 
Qnainu,  Exenimuth  (or  Cexeminuth),  Tenuckttau,  Oidela.'  Schookrc^'s 
Arch,,  rsL  v.,  p.  488;  Ka9ie*s  Wand.,  end  of  vol.  On  tiie  seabord,  south  of 
Kitinaht  Sound,  and  on  liie  Nitinaht  River,  the  Pacheenaht  and  Nitinaht 
tribes;  on  Barclay,  otherwise  Nitinaht  Sound,  the  Ohyaht,  Howchuklisalit^ 
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Opecbiflftht^  Seshaht,  Toudnlaht,  and  Toquaht  tribes;  aa  KbJu^iqaaht  Sound* 
the  Klaliohqiiaht»  Killgmaht^  Ahoasaht,  and  Manohsaht  tribes;  on  Nootkah 
Sound,  the  Hishqnayaht^  Mnchlaht,  Moouchat  (the  so-called  Nootkahs), 
Ayhattisaht,  and  Noochahlaht;  north  of  Kootkah  Sound,  the  Kyohqnaht, 
Chaykisaht,  and  Klahosaht  tribes.  Sproa^s  Scenes,  p.  308.  Alphabetical  list 
of  languages  on  Vancouver  Island:  Ahowzarts,  Aitizzarts,  Aytcharts,  Gayn- 
quets,  Eshquates  (or  Esquiates),  Klahars,  Klaizzarts,  Elaooquates  (or  Tlao- 
quatch),  Michlalts,  Mowatchits,  Neuchadlits,  Neuwitties,  Newchemass  (Nn- 
chimas),  Savinnars,  Schoomadits,  Suthsetts,  Tlaoquatch,  Wicananish.  Btueh- 
moRA,  BriL  Nordamer.,  p.  349.  'Among  those  from  the  north  were  the 
Aitizzarts,  Schoomadits,  Nenwitties,  Savinnars,  Ahowzarts,  Mowatchits, 
Snthsetts,  Neuchadlits,  Michlaits,  and  Gaynquets;  the  most  of  whom  were 
considered  as  tributary  to  Nootka.  From  the  South  the  Aytcharts,  and 
Esquiates  also  tributary  with  the  Klaooquates  and  the  Wickanninish,  a  large 
and  powerful  tribe,  about  two  hundred  miles  distant.'  Jewitt*8  Nar.,  pp. 
36-7.  '  Tribes  situated  between  Kanaimo  and  Fort  Rupert,  on  the  north  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  the  mainland  Indians  between  the  same  points ....  are 
divided  into  several  tribes,  the  Kanoose,  Comoux,  Kimpldsh,  Quawgnult, 
etc,  on  the  Island;  and  the  Squawmisht^  Sechelt,  Clahoose,  Udetah,  Mama- 
lilacnlla,  etc.,  on  the  coast,  and  among  the  small  islands  off  it.'  Mayne^a  B.  C, 
p.  243.  list  of  tribes  on  Vancouver  Island:  '  Songes,  Sanetch,  Kawitchin, 
Uchulta,  Nimkis,  Quaquiolts,  Keweetg,  Quacktoe,  Nootka,  Nitinat,  Klayqnoit, 
Soke. '  Findlay*8  JXrectory,  pp.  391-2.  The  proper  name  of  the  Vancouver  Island 
tribes  is  Yucuatl.  Ludewig,  Ab.  Lang.,  p.  135.  The  Nootka  territory  'ex- 
tends to  the  Northward  as  far  as  Gape  Saint  James,  in  the  latitude  of  52*  20^ 

N. . .  .and  to  the  Southward  to  the  Islands of  the  Wicananish.'  Meare$* 

Vcy,,  p.  228.  '  The  Gawitchans,  Ucaltas,  and  Goquilths,  who  are,  I  believe, 
of  the  same  family,  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Johnston's 
Straits.'  Anderaon,  in  Hui,  Mag,,  voL  vii,  p.  74.  '  Twenty-four  tribes  speak- 
ing the  Ghallam  and  Gowaitzchim  languages,  from  latitude  50*  along  the 
Goast  South  to  Whitby  Island  in  latitude  48*;  part  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  the  mouth  of  Franc's  River.'  Also  on  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
Vancouver  Islands,  the  Sanetch,  three  tribes;  Hallams,  eleven  tribes;  Sina- 
homish;  Skatcat;  Gowitchici,  seven  tribes;  Soke;  Cowitciher,  three  tribes. 
Warre  and  Vavaseur,  in  Martin's  Hudson  Bay,  p.  81;  also  in  HazUU*s  B.  C, 
pp.  66-7.  Five  tribes  at  Fort  Rupert — Quakars,  Qualquilths,  Kumcntes, 
Wanlish,  Lockqualillas.  Lord's  NaL,  vol.  L,  p.  165.  '  The  Ghicklezats  and 
Ahazats  inhabiting  districts  in  close  proximity  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver.' BarreU-Lennard^s  Tran,,  p.  41.  'North  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
Ucletahs  come  the  Nimkish,  Mamalilacula,  Matelpy,  and  two  or  three  other 
smaller  tribes.  The  Mamalilaculas  live  on  the  mainland.'  Mayns*s  B.  C,  y, 
249.  The  population  of  Vancouver  Island  '  is  divided  into  twelve  tribes;  of 
these  the  Kawitchen,  Quaquidts,  and  Nootka  are  the  largest.'  ComwaUis*  N. 
ElDorada,  p.  30.  'Ouakichs,  Grande  !le  de  Quadra  et  Van  Ckmver.'  Mqfrast 
Explor,,  torn.  iL,  p.  335. 

In  naming  the  following  tribes  and  nations,  I  will  begin  at  the  north  and 
foUow  the  west  coast  of  the  island  southward^  then  the  east  coast  and  main- 
land northward  to  the  starting-poinl 
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The  {Tbfemtf  inhabit  Soottldaiid.  ^cAoofent^^ircA.,  voLy.»  p.  488;  JTone'^ 
W€KmLf  end  of  toL 

The  Quanea  dwell  at  Cape  Scott  Id, 

The  Quadoeare  found  in  the  'woody  part  N.W.  ooast  of  the  island.'  ^%iid- 
Joffi  J[>ireetary,  p.  391. 

^le  KosUemog  and  Quatanoa  live  on  '  the  two  Soanda  bearing  those  names.  * 
Maifne^s  B,  C,  p.  251.  Knskema  and  Qoatsina,  'outside  Vancouver's  Is- 
land south  of  G.  Scott'  8cho6lcrc^*B  Arch.,  toL  y.,  p.  488;  Kane's  Wand., 
end  of  ToL 

The  Kifcucut,  'north  of  Nootka  Sound,  is  the  largest  tribe  of  the  West 
ooaet'  Mtt^s  B.  C,  p.  251. 

Tlie  AitixtarCs  are  'a  people  living  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the 
Norldiward '  of  Nootka  Sound.  JeunU*8  Nar,,  pp.  63,  77. 

The  Ahts  live  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island.  'The  localities  inhabited 
by  the  Aht  tribes  are,  chiefly,  the  three  large  Sounds  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  called  Nitinaht  (or  Barclay)  Klahohquaht,  and  Nootkah.* 
SprtHU's  Scenes,  p.  10. 

The  Chiddeaaht8  and  Ahaxais  inhabit  districts  in  close  proximity  on  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver.  BarreU-Letmcar^s  Trav.,  p.  41. 

The  Clayoquots,  or  Klahohquahts,  live  at  Clayoquot  Sound,  and  the  Moo- 
uehats  at  Nootka  Sound.  Sproai^s  Scenes,  pp.  22,  25.  North  of  the  Wickin- 
inish.  JewU^s  Nar,,  p.  76. 

The  Toquahts  are  a  people  '  whose  village  is  in  a  dreary,  remote  part  of 
Nitinaht  (or  BarcUy)  Sound.'  Sproat's  Scenes,  p.  104. 

The  SeskoUi  live  at  Albemi,  Barclay  Sound.  Sproai's  Semes,  p.  3. 

The  Pacheenas,  or  '  Pacheenetts,  which  I  have  included  in  Barclay  Sound, 
also  inhabit  Port  San  Juan.'  Ma^s  B.  C,  p.  251. 

The  Thu)quatck  occupy  the  south-weStem  part  of  Vancouver.  'Den  Sud- 
westen  der  Quadra-und  Vancouver-Insel  nehmen  die  Tlaoquatch  ein,  deren 
Sprache  mit  der  vom  Nutka-Sunde  verwandt  ist. '  Buschmann,  BrU.  Nordamer., 
p.  372.  Tlaoquatch,  or  Tloquatch,  on  '  the  south-western  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island.'  Ludewig,  Ah,  Lang.,  p.  188. 

The  Sokes  dwell  '  between  Victoria  and  Barclay  Sound.'  Mayne's  B.  C,  p. 
251.  '  East  point  of  San  Juan  to  the  Songes  territory.'  Fmdlaiy's  Dvreetory, 
p.  392. 

The  FTtdbmntnuA  live  about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Nootka.  JewUt*s 
Nor.,  p.  76. 

The  Scngkies  are  '  a  tribe  collected  at  and  around  Victoria.'  Mayne^a  B.  C, 
p.  243L  'The  Songhish  tribe,  resident  near  Victoria.'  Maejie's  Vane  IsL,  p. 
430.     Songes,  '  S.E.  part  of  the  island.'  Findlay's  Directory,  p.  391. 

The  Saneteh  dwell  '  sixty  miles  N.W.  of  Mount  Dougbs.'  FindUxy'B  Dhr€^ 
knry,  p.  391. 

The  Comckins  live  '  in  the  harbour  and  valley  of  Cowitchen,  about  40  miles 
north  of  Victoria.'  Mayne's  B.  C,  p.  243.  '  Gowichin  river,  which  falls  into 
that  (Haro)  canal  about  20  miles  N.  of  Gowichin  Head,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  tribe  of  Indians  which  inhabits  the  neighboring  country.*  Douglas, 
in  Lond.  Otog.  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  xxiv.,  p.  246.  Kawitchin,  '  country  N.W.  of 
Sanetch  territory  to  the  entrance  of  Johnson's  Straits.'  FmcUay's  Dtrectory^ 
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p.  391.  '  Korth  of  Fraaer's  Biver,  and  on  the  opposite  Bhores  of  Vancoover's 
Island.*  Scoulerf  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xi,  p.  224.  'North  ol 
Fraser's  Kiver,  on  the  north-west  coast.'  Ludeurig,  Ab.  Lang,,  p.  91. 

The  Comux,  or  Komnx,  'live  on  the  east  coast  between  the  Kowitohan 
and  the  Qnoqaoulth  tribes.'  SfroaCs  Scenes,  p.  311.  Comonx,  south  of  John- 
ston Straits.  SchooJcra/Vs  Arch,,  voL  v.,  p.  488;  Kane's  WancL,  end  of  vol. 
The  Comoax  'extend  as  far  as  Cape  Mudge.'  Mayne*8  B.  C,  p.  243. 

The  Ktoantktms  dwell  about  the  mouth  of  the  Fraaer.  'At  and  about  the 
entrance  of  the  Fraser  River  is  the  Kuantlun  tribe;  they  live  in.  villages 
which  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Langley.'  Mayn^s  J3.  C, 
pp.  243,  295. 

The  TeeCs  live  on  the  lower  Fraser  River.  '  From  the  faUs  (of  the  Fraaer) 
downward  to  the  sea-coast,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  inhabited  by  several 
branches  of  the  Haiti  in  or  Teet  tribe.'  Anderson,  in  HtsL  Mag,,  voL  viL,  p. 
73.     '  Extending  from  Langley  to  Yale  are  the  Smess,  Chillwayhook,  Pal- 

lalts,  and  Teates The  Smess  Indians  occupy  the  Smess  river  and  lake, 

and  the  Chillwayhooks  the  river  and  lake  of  that  name.'  Mayne's  B.  C,  p. 
295.     Teate  Indiana.  See  Bancrofts  Map  qfPac,  States. 

The  Nanaxmos  are  '  gathered  about  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser.'  Moffne's 
B,  C,  p.  243.  Chiefly  on  a  river  named  the  Kanaimo,  which  falls  into  Wen- 
tnhuysen  Inlet.  Douglas,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour,,  voL  xxiv.,  p.  247. 

The  Squoaomishia  '  live  in  Howe  Soimd.'  Maine's  B.  C,  p.  243. 

The  Sechelts  live  on  Jervis  Inlet.  Mayne's  B.  C,  pp.  243-4. 

The  Clahoose,  or  Klahous,  '  live  in  Desolation  Sound.'  Mcsyne's  B,  C,  pp. 
243-4. 

The  Nanoose  '  inhabit  the  harbor  and  district  of  that  name,  which  lies  50 
miles  north  of  Kanaimo.'  Mayne's  B.  C,  p.  243. 

The  Tacultas,  or  Tahcultahs,  live  at  Point  Mudge  on  Valdes  Island,  hoards 
Nat,,  vol.  i.,  p.  155. 

T^e  Ucletas  are  found  '  at  and  beyond  Cape  Mudge.'  'They  hold  pos- 
session of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  Johnstone  Straits  until  met  20  or  30 
miles  south  of  Fort  Rupert  by  the  Nimpkish  and  Mamalilacullas.'  Mayn^s 
B.  C. ,  p.  244.  Yougletats — '  Une  partie  campe  sur  I'ile  Vancouver  elle-m^e, 
le  reste  habite  sur  le  continent,  au  nord  de  la  Riviere  Fraaer.'  De  SmO,  Miss. 
de  V0r4gon,  p.  340.  Yongletats,  both  on  Vancouver  Island  and  on  the  main- 
land above  the  Fraser  River.  Bolduc,  in  Nouveiles  Annaks  des  F<y.,  1845, 
tom.  cviii,  pp.  366-7. 

The  NimJHsh  are  '  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Kimpkish  river,  about  15  miles  be- 
low Port  Rupert.'  Mayne*s  B.  (7.,  p.  249;  Lord's  Nat.,  voL  i.,  p.  158. 

The  NecuUas  and  Queeliamcultas  dwell  at  the  entrance  of  Johnston  Straits. 
Schoolcr<n/Vs  Ardu,  voL  v.,  p.  488;  Kanes  Wand,,  end  of  voL 

The  Qua/choUs  and  '  two  smaller  tribes  live  at  Fort  Rupert.'  Mayne's  B.  C, 
pp.  244,  249.  '  On  the  north-east  side  of  Vancouver's  Island  are  to  be  found 
the  Coquilths.'  ComwaJUs'  N.  El  Dorado,  p.  98.  Coquilths,  a  numerous  tribe 
living  at  the  north-east  end.  Dunns  Oregon,  p.  239.  The  Cogwell  Tndians 
live  around  Fort  Rupert.  BarrtU^Lennaard^s  Trav.,  p.  68. 

The  NewiUees  '  east  of  Cape  Scott meet  the  Qnawguults  at  Fort  Rn- 

pert'  Mayne's  B.  C,  p.  251.    Keweetg,   'at  N.W.  entranoe  of  Jo1ud8»*s 
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Straits.'  Fmdlay's  Director?/,  p.  391.  'At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island  the  Newette  tribe.'  Cornwall^*  N.  El  Dorado,  p.  98.  Newchemass  came 
to  Nootka  '  from  a  great  way  to  the  Northward,  and  from  some  distance  in- 
land.* Jewitfs  Nor.,  p.  77. 

The  Saukcmhttucks  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Lcrtfs  Not,,  rol.  i.,  p.  158.  'At  the  back  of  Barclay  Soimd,.... 
about  two  days'  joomey  into  the  interior,  live  the  only  inland  tribe. . .  .They 
are  called  the  Upatse  Satnch,  and  consists  only  of  four  families.'  OrarU,  in 
Lend.  Cfeog.  Soc,  Jour,,  voL  xxvii,  p  287. 

The  SouKD  Familt  inclndes  all  the  tribes  abont  Paget  Sonnd  and  Ad- 
viralty  Inlet,  oc;mpying  all  of  Washington  west  of  the  Cascade  Range,  ex- 
«ept  a  nairow  strip  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia.  In  locating  the 
nations  of  this  family,  I  begin  with  the  extreme  north-east,  follow  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  sound  southward,  the  western  shores  northward,  and  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  southward  to  Gray  Harbor.  list  of  tribes  between  Olympia 
and  Nawaukum  River.  'Staktamish,  Squaks'namish,  Sehehwamish,  Squal- 
liamfsh,  Payallupanush,  Sliomamish,  Suquamish,  Sinahomish,  Snoqualmook, 
ftinaAhtnish,  NooklummL'  Tobnky  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept,,  1854,  p.  251;  Stevens,  in 
Pae.  JL  R,  R^pL,  voL  i,  p.  434.  A  Canadian  trapper  found  the  following 
tribes  between  Fort  Nisqually  and  Fraser  River:  '  Sukwl^es,  Sunahtlmes, 
Tsbikitstat,  Puiile,  and  Kawitshin.'  ff(de*s  Eihnog.,  in  U.  8.  Eke,  Ex,,  vol. 
vi,  pp.  220-1.  Cheenales,  west;  Cowlitz,  south;  and  Nisqually,  east  of 
Paget  Sound.  8choolcr€{ft*9  Arch,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  200,  map. 

The  SkhmakmooB  occupy  the  'coast  towards  Frazer's  river.'  'Between 
Lummi  Point  and  Fraser's  River.'  Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff.  RepL,  1854,  pp.  247, 
290.  '  Most  northern  tribe  on  the  American  side  of  the  line.'  OH^,  in  Pac, 
£.  R.  RepUj  voL  i.,  p.  433;  Schoolcrc^*s  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  491. 

The  Lummis  'are  divided  into  three  bands — a  band  for  each  mouth  of 
tiie  Lonuni  River.'  FUglMgh,  in  Ind,  Aff,  RepL,  1857,  p.  327.  'On  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Bellingham  Bay.'  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,,  1854,  p.  244. 
'Lommi  River,  and  peninsula.'  Id,,  p.  250.  'On  a  river  emptying  into  the 
northern  part  of  Bellingham  Bay  and  on  the  peninsula.'  Id.,  p.  247,  and  in 
Pac  IL  R.  RepL,  voL  i.,  p.  433. 

The  ^oofaoiv are  '  cm  the  south  fork  of  the  Lummi  River.'  Stevens,  in  Ind, 
Aff,  RepL^  1854,  p.  260.  Nooksfthk,  '  on  the  main  fork  of  the  river.'  Id.,  p.  247. 
Nooka^thk,  '  above  the  Lummi,  on  the  main  fork  of  the  river. '  Oiths,  in  Pac, 
R.  R.  RepL,  voL  i.,  p.  433.  'South  fork  Lummi  River.'  Id.,  p.  435.  Noot- 
aaks  '  ooenpy  the  territory  from  the  base  of  Mount  Baker  down  to  within  five 
milea  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lummi.'  Coleman,  in  Harper*8  Mag.,  vol.  xxxix.,  p. 
799.  Neuksacks  'principally  around  the  foot  of  Mount  Baker.'  FUxkugh,  in 
ImL  Aff.  RepL,  1857,  p.  328^  The  Nnukwers  and  Siamanas,  or  Stick  Indians, 
'  liv«on  lakes  back  of  Whatcom  and  Siamana  lakes  and  their  tributaries.'  Id., 
p.  329.  Three  tribes  at  Bellingham  Bay,  Neuksack,  Samish,  and  Lummis, 
with  some  Neukwers  and  Siamanas  who  live  in  the  back  country.  Id,,  p.  326. 
Neuksacks,  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  country  drained  by  the  river  of  the  same 
naaie. . . .  taking  the  name  Lummi  before  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
Simmom,  in  Ind,  Aff.RqpL,   1860,  p.  188b    Nooklummie,  'anmnd  Belling- 
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ham's  Bay.'  Am,  Quar.  BegiaUTf  voL  iiL,  p.  389;  Sthoolerqffa  Arch,^  toL  ▼., 
p.  714. 

The  Samiah  live  on  Samish  Biver  and  aoathem  part  of  Bellmgham  Bay. 
Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff.  RepL,  1864,  pp.  247,  250.  'They  have  aeveral  ialaiids 
which  they  claim  as  their  inheritance,  together  with  a  large  aoope  of  the 
mainland.'  FUBhugh,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hept,,  1857,  p.  327. 

The  Shagiis  'live  on  the  main  aronnd  the  month  of  Skagit  Biver,  and  own 
the  central  parts  of  Whidby's  Island,  their  principal  gronnd  being  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Penn's  Cove.'  Stevens,  in  Pac  JR,  R,  Sept.,  voL  i,  p.  433,  and  in 
Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1854,  p.  246.  Whidby's  Island  <  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Sa- 
chet tribe. '  ThamJUyrCs  Ogn.  and  Cal,  voL  i.,  p.  300.  The  Sachets  inhabit  Whid- 
by's Island.  Wilkes*  Nar.,  m  U.S.  Ex.  Sx.,  voL  iv.,  p.  510.  Sachets,  *  abont 
Possession  Sound.'  Nkolay's  Ogn,  Ter.,  p.  143.  Skadjets,  'on  both  sides  of 
the  Skadjet  Biver,  and  on  the  north  end  of  Whidby's  Island.'  Schoolerafl^s 
Arch,,  vol.  v.,  p.  701;  Am.  Quar.  Register,  vol.  iii,  p.  388.  The  Skagit,  'on 
Skagit  Biver  and  Penn's  Cove,'  the  N'quachamish,  Smal^hho,  Miskaiwhn, 
Saknmehu,  on  the  branches  of  the  same  river.  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1864, 
p.  260;  Pa4i.  R.  R.  RepL,  vol.  i.,  p.  435.  Sockamnke,  'headwaters  of  Skagit 
Biver,'  Nentnbvig,  'north  end  of  Whidby's  Island,  and  country  between 
Skagit's  Biver  and  Bellingham's  Bay.'  Cowewachin,  Noothum,  MiemisBonks, 
north  to  Fraser  River.  Sc^iOokraJVs  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  598. 

The  KtkiaXUs  occupy  the  banks  of  'KikiaUis  River  and  Whitby's  Ishuid.' 
Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept.,  1854,  pp.  246,  250. 

The  Sheysehomdah  dwell  in  the  '  country  along  the  Skeysehamiah  Bivor  and 
the  north  branch  of  the  Sinahemiah.'  SchooJcra/Vs  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  701;  Am. 
Quar.  Register,  voL  iii,  p.  388. 

The  Snohomish  reside  on  '  the  southern  end  of  Whidby's  Island,  and  the 
country  on  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sinahomish  Biver.'  Stevens,  in  Pac  R. 
R.  RepL,  vol.  i.,  pp.  432,  435.  The  Sinahemish  'live  on  the  Sinahemiah 
Biver  (falling  into  Possession  Sound).'  Schoolcrc^/Vs  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  701; 
Am.  Quar.  Register,  voL  iii.,  p.  388.  'Sinahonmez  (en  12  tribua)  de  larivitee 
Fraser  k  la  baie  de  Paget.'  Mqfras,  Explor.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  336.  'ITquntlma- 
mish,  Skywhamish,  Sktahlejum,  upper  branches,  north  side,  Sinahomish 
River.'  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1854,  pp.  245,  250.  Neewamish,  'Nee- 
wamish  Biver,  bay  and  vicinity;'  Sahmamish,  '  on  a  lake  between  Neewamish 
and  Snohomish  River;'  Snohomish,  'South  end  of  Whitney's  Island,  Sno- 
homish River,  bay  and  vicinity;'  Skeawamish,  'north  fork  of  the  Snohomish 
River,  called  Skeawamish  River;'  Skuckstanajumps,  'Skuckstanajumps  Biver, 
a  branch  of  Skeawamish  Biver;'  Stillaquamish,  '  StiUaquamiah  River  and 
vicinity;'  Kickuallis,  'mouth  of  Kickuallis  Biver  and  vicinity.*  Sehoolartuf^s 
Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  598.  Stoluchwtoiah,  on  Stoluchwimish  Biver,  also  called 
Steilaquamish.  Stevens,  in.  Pac.  R.  R,  Rept.,  vol.  i,  pp.  432,  435,  also  in  ImL 
Aff.  Rept.,  1854,  pp.  246,  250.  Squin^imish,  Swodimish,  Sinaahmish,  'north 
end  of  Whitby's  Island,  canoe  jMuisage,  and  Sinamish  Biver.'  Id.,  pp.  247, 
250.  'Southern  end  of  Whidby's  Island  and  Sinahomish  River.'  Sieoene^  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  RepL,  voL  i.,  pp.  432-a 

The  Snoquaknooks  '  reside  on  the  south  fork,  north  side  of  the  Sinahomish 
River.'  Stevens,  in  Pae.  R.  R.  RepL,  voL  i.,  p.  436,  and  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL, 
1854,  p.  260.     Snoqualimich,  '  Snoqnalimich  Biver  and  the  south  branch  of 
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the  Smahemish.'  Harky,  in  8choolcr<\fV«  AreLf  roL  v.,  p.  701;  Am,  Quar. 
RegiMer,  voL  iii,  p.  388. 

The  Dwamaah  are  'living  on  and  claiming  the  lancb  on  the  D^Wamiah 
Biver.'  Paige^  in  Ind,  Aff,  Jiept,,  1857,  p.  329.  Dwamish  River  and  Lake, 
White  and  Green  riven.  Schodkrc^s  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  491.  On  lywamish 
Lake,  etc. . .  .reside  the  Samamiah  and  S'Ketehlnush  tribes.  '  The  D'wamish 
tribe  have  their  home  on  Lake  Fork,  D'Wamiah  River.'  Stevens,  in  Pac  R,  R, 
RepL^  ToL  i,  pp.  432,  436.  Dwamish,  'Lake  Fork,  Dwamish  River;'  Sama- 
mish,  S'Ket^hlmish,  'Dwamish  Lake;'  Smelk^Uniah,  'Head  of  White  Biver;' 
Skopedunish, '  Head  of  Green  River;'  Stkimish,  '  main  White  River.'  SteveM, 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1864,  p.  250. 

^e  Shopeahrmth  have  their  home  at  the  'head  of  Green  River.'  Stevetu, 
in  Pae,  R,  R.  Repl.,  voL  i.,  p.  436.  The  Sekamish  band  '  on  the  main  White 
River;'  the  Smnlkamish  tribe  'at  the  head  of  White  River.'  lb. 

The  SeaUlea,  a  tribe  of  the  Snowhomish  nation,  occupied  as  their  principal 
settlement  'a  slight  eminence  near  the  head  of  what  is  now  known  as  Port 
Madison  Bay.'  Overland  MmOUy,  1870,  voL  iv.,  p.  297. 

The  Suquamith  'claim  all  the  land  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sound,  be- 
tween Apple  Tree  cove  on  the  north,  and  Gig  Harbor  on  the  south.'  Paige,  in 
IwaL  Aff,  RepL,  1857,  p.  329.  Soquamish,  'country  about  Port  Orchard  and 
neighboorhood,  and  the  west  side  of  Widby's  Island.'  ffarley,  in  Sehoolcrqft'e 
Arch^f  ToL  v.,  p.  700;  Am.  Quar.  Register,  vol.  iiL,  p.  388.  'Peninsula  be- 
tween Hood's  canal  and  Admiralty  inlet.'  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1854, 
p.  250^  and  in  Pae,  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  i.,  p.  435.  Snoquamish,  'Port  Orchard, 
EUiott's  Bay,  and  their  vicinity.'  Schoolcr(0*8  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  598.  Shoma- 
miah,  'on  Vashon's  Island.'  lb.  'Vashon's  Island.'  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff. 
RepL,  1854,  p.  250.  S'slomamish,  'Vaston's  island.'  Stevens,  in  Pae  R.  R. 
RepL,  vol.  i,  p.  435.  'The  Indians  frequenting  this  port  (Orchard)  call 
themselves  the  Jeachtao  tribe.'  Wilkes'  Nar.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  iv.,  p.  510. 

The  PuyaXbtpamith  live  'at  the  mouth  of  Puyallup  river;'  T'quaquanush, 
'at  the  heads  of  Puyallup  river.'  Stevens,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept.,  1854,  p.  250,  and 
in  Pae.  R,  R.  RepL,  voL  i.,  p.  435.  Squallyamish  and  Pugallipamish,  'in 
the  country  about  Kesqually,  Pngallipi,  and  Sinnomish  rivers.'  HarUy,  in 
Sckoolerc^*s  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  701;  Am.  Qttar.  Register,  vol.  iii.,  p.  388.  Pual- 
lipawmish  or  Pualliss,  'on  Pualliss  river,  bay,  and  vicinity.'  Schoolcrq/i*s 
ArtJu,  ToL  iv.,  p.  598.  Puyyallapamish,  'Puyallop  River.'  SchookrqfVs 
Ardk.t  voL  v.,  p.  491. 

The  Nisquailies,  or  Skwall,  'inhabit  the  shores  of  Pnget's  Sound.*  Halt's 
Btkaog,,  in  U,  8,  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  p.  211.  'Nesquallis,  de  la  baie  de  Puget 
k  U  pointe  Martinez.'  Mqfnu,  Explor.,  tom.  iL,  p.  335.  Nasqually  tribes, 
'NasquaUy  River  and  Puget  Sound.'  Warre  and  Vamseur,  in  Martm's  Hud- 
mm  Bay,  p.  81.  Squallyamish,  'at  Puget  Sound.'  Ludewig,  Ab.  Lang.,  p. 
177.  The  Squalliahmish  are  composed  of  six  bands,  and  have  their  resi- 
dence on  Nisqually  River  and  vicinity.  Stevens,  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  L, 
p.  435.  Squallyamish  or  Nisqually,  Nisqually  Biver  and  vicinity.  School- 
crafis  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  598.  Fort  NisquaUy  is  frequented  by  the  '  Squallies, 
the  Olallams,  the  Paaylaps,  the  Scatchetts;  the  Ghecaylis,'  and  other  tribes. 
SimpsofCs  Overkmd  Jonemey,  vol.  L,  p.  181. 
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The  SMaooomuk  dwell  cm  'StaUcom  Creek; '  Loqaamuh,  'Hood's  Reel" 
Sehoohnfi^B  Arch.,  voL  y.,  p.  491.  Stitcheoflawmiah,  '  Bodd's  inlet  and  Bootli. 
bay,'  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia.  Id.,  yoL  iv.,  p.  098.  Steilacooniainiiih, 
* Steilaooom  creek  and  vicinity.'  Sieoena,  in  IncL  Ajf,  RepL,  1854,  p.  85(^  bimL 
in  Pac  J?.  R,  BepL,  vol.  i,  p.  435. 

The  Sawamifih  have  their  reridenoe  on  'Totten's  inlet.'  Sievetu,  in  Pmc. 
R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  i.,  p.  436.  Sayhaymamish,  '  Totten  inlet'  Sehooicm^s  ArdL, 
voL  iv.,  p.  598.  '  SrootlemamiBh,  Qoackenamiah  at  Case's  inlet'  Jh,  Qntfk- 
s'namish,  < Case's  inlet;'  S'Hotlemamish,  * Cair's  iolet; '  SahOiwanush  'Haaa- 
mersly's  inlet;'  SawiSmish,  'Totten's  inlet;'  Sqnataitl,  'ELd's  inlet;'  SMh* 
chawfgmiHh,  'Budd's  inlet;'  Noosehchatl,  'Soath  bay.'  Stecem,  in  Ind.  Ajf, 
R^,  1854,  p.  250. 

The  Shokomuh  live  at  the  upper  end  of  Hood  CanaL  S^oohr^/ta  ArdL^ 
voL  iv.,  p.  598;  Stevensi  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1854,  pp.  244,  260.  Toanhooch 
and  Shokomish  on  Hood's  CanaL  Schoolcr^a  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  41^1.  TnaBoh 
and  Skokomish  'reside  along  the  shores  of  Hood's  CanaL'  Am.  Quar,  Regiater, 
voL  iii.,  p.  388.  Toankooch,  'western  shore  of  Hood's  oanaL  They  are  a. 
branch  of  the  Kisqnally  nation.'  Stevena,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1854^  p.  944; 
Oibbfi,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  i.,  p.  431.  Tuanooch,  'month  of  HoodV 
CanaL '  Schoolcrc^/Va  Arch.,  voL  iv. ,  p.  598.  '  The  region  at  the  head  of  Paget 
Sound  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Toandos.'  WUkea*  Nor.,  m  U.  8.  Eaa. 
Ex.,  voL  v.,  p.  140.  Homamiah,  Hotlimamish,  Squahsinawmish,  Sayliay- 
wanush,  Stitchassmish  *  reside  in  the  country  from  the  Kanrows  along  the 
western  shore  of  Puget's  Sound  to  New  Market'  MUeheU  and  Harte^,  in 
Am.  Qvar.  Register,  voL  iiL,  p.  388. 

The  Noo9d(Uwna,  or  Nusdalums,  'dwell  on  Hood's  Channel.'  Ludewig,  Ah 
Lang.,  p.  136.  'Die  Noosdalum,  wohnen  am  Hood's-Canal;'  Bnaekmamn, 
BriL  Nordamer.,  p.  373.  'Koostlalums,  consist  of  eleven  tribes  or  septs  liv- 
ing about  the  entrance  of  Hood's  canal,  Dungeness,  Port  Discovery,  and  the 
coast  to  the  westward.'  Am.  Qnar.  Regiaier,  voL  iiL,  p.  888;  QchookrafVs 
Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  700. 

The  Chimakum,  or  Chinakum,  'territory  seems  to  have  embraoed  the 
shore  from  Port  Townsend  to  Port  Ludlow.'  Stevena,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1854^ 
pp.  242-4.  'On  Port  Townsend  bay.'  Id.,  in  Pac  R.  R.  JSgtit,  voL  L,  ppw 
431,  435;  Schoohrq/fa  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  59a 

The  Ckdlama,  or  ChUams,  are '  about  Port  Discovery. '  NMa^a  Ogn.  Ter. ,  p. 
143.  'Their  country  stretches  along  the  whole  southern  shore  of  the  Stnits 
to  between  Port  Discovery  and  Port  Townsend.'  CHStha,  in  Pac  R.  R.  RepL, 
voL  L,  p.  429;  Steveju,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1854,  pp.  242,  244.  Southern  ahofe 
of  the  Straits  of  Fucaeast  of  theOassets.  Haie'a£khnog,,  mU.S.Rx.  Be,  voL 
vL,p.22a  At  Port  Discovery.  Wilhea'Nar.,ml7.S.  Ez.Ex.,YohiT.,p.Zl^ 
Sklallum,  'between  Los  Angelos  and  Port  Townsend.'  Sehoolcrc^^aArch.,  toL 
iv.,  p.  598.  SklaUams,  'at  Cape  Flattery.'  Id.,  voL  v.,  p.  491.  'Scattered 
along  the  strait  and  around  the  bays  and  bights  of  Admiralty  Inlet^  upon  a 
shore-line  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles. '  Soammon,  in  Overland  ManMiy,  1871, 
voL  viL,  p.  278.  'S'Klallams,  Chemakum,  Toanhooch,  SkokomiBh,  and 
bands  of  the  same,  taking  names  from  their  villages, . . .  .and  all  resiafci&g  on 
the  shores  of  the  straits  of  Fuca  and  Hood's  Canal.'  Wfb9tar,v[klwd.  Aff.  BepL,, 
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1862;  p.  407.  Kahtai,  Kaqnaith,  and  Stehllam,  at'  Port  Townaend^  Port 
DiaooFery,  and  New  Dnngeneaa.  Sehoolenifts  Arch,,  voL  v.,  p.  491:  Steeena,  in 
ImL  Ajfi  RepLy  1854,  p.  249.  Steniliima  at  New  Dungeneas.  /ct..  in  Pac 
R.  IL  RepL,  voL  i,  p.  435. 

The  MiJoahSy  or  CloMets,  dwell  abont  Cape  Flatteary.  Macaw  'Gape  Flat- 
tery to  Neah  Bay/  Sckoolen^fV*  Ardu,  voL  iv.,  p.  698.  Pistchin,  <Neah  Bay 
to  Los  Angelos  Point.'  lb,  'Country  abont  Cape  Flattery,  and  the  ooaot 
for  some  distance  to  the  southward,  and  eastward  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Halam  or  Noostlalum  lands.'  Id.,  vol.  v.,  p.  700;  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff,  RepL, 
1854,  pp.  241,  249;  Hale,  in  Id,,  1862;  p.  390;  Stevens,  in  Pac  JR.  R.  Rept,, 
voL  L,  pp.  429,  435.  '  At  Neah  Bay  or  Waadda,  and  its  vicinity.'  Simmoru, 
in  ImL  Aff.  RepL,  1858,  p.  231.  Tatouche,  a  tribe  of  the  Classets.  WUbea' 
Nar.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  516.  Classets  'reside  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Straits  of  Fnca.'  HMe  Ethnog.,  ia  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi,  p.  220; 
MUekeU  and  Harley,  in  Am.  Quar.  Regiater,  voL  iii,-  p.  388.  Tatouche  ot 
GlassetSy  'between  the  Columbia  and  the  strait  of  Fuca.*  Nleolay's  Ogn.  Ter  , 
p.  143.  'cutset  tribe.'  CwnwalUe* N.  Ellhrado,  p.  97.  'Classets,  on  the 
Strait  of  Fuca.'  Orw»how*s  Htat.  Ogn.,  p.  30;  Stevens*  Address,  p.  10.  Ma- 
kaha^  '  inhabiting  a  wild,  broken  peninsula,  circumscribed  by  the  river  Wy- 
atch,  the  waters  of  the  Strait  and  the  Pacific. '  Soamnum,  in  Overland  Monthly, 
1871,  voL  viL,  p.  277.  KLuzzarts,  'Uving  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
South '  of  Nootka  Sound.  ./euTJtt'f  Nor.,  p.  75.  The  Elkwhahts  have  a  village 
on  the  strait.  8proai*s  Scenes,  p.  153. 

List  of  tribes  between  Columbia  River  and  Cape  Flattery  on  the  Coast: 
Calasthode,  Chillates,  Chiltz,  Clamoctomichs,  Killazthocles,  Pailsh,  Potoaahs, 
Quieetsos,  Quinnechart,  QuiniUlta.  Morsels  Rept.,  p.  371. 

Hie  QuUlehtUe  and  QtienSuU,  or  Quenaielt,  '  occupy  the  aea-coast  between 
Oselt,  or  old  Cape  Flattery,  on  the  north,  and  Quinaielt  River  on  the  south.* 
Simmons,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1860,  p.  195.  Quinaielt,  Quillehut^,  Queets,  and 
Hob,  live  on  the  Quinaielt  river  and  ocean.  Smith,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1870, 
p.  21.  The  Queniult  live  'at  Point  Grenville.'  Sivan's  y.  W.  Coast,  p.  210. 
'On  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.'  Id.,  p.  78.  The  Wilapahs  'on 
the  Wilapah  River.'  Id.,  p.  211.  The  Copalis  'on  the  Copalia  River, 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Gray's  Harbor.'  Id.,  p.  210.  Quinaitle,  north  of 
Gray's  Harbor.  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1854,  p.  249.  Quinaik,  '  coast  from 
Gray's  harbor  northward.'  Stevens,  in  Pac  R.  R.  RepL,  voL  L,  p.  435.  £hi- 
halia,  Qninailee,  Grey's  Harbor,  and  north.  Schoolcrc^fVs  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  490. 
Sooth  of  the  Classets  along  the  coast  come  the  Quinnechants,  Calasthortes, 
Qiillates,  Quinults,  Paikk,  etc  Lewis  and  Clarke* s  Trav.,  p.  428.  The  Ka- 
lionchea  and  Konnichtchates,  spoken  of  as  dwelling  on  Destruction  Island 
and  the  neighboring  main.  Tataianov,  in  Nouvelles  Annaies  des  Voy.,  1823, 
torn,  zz.,  pp.  336  et  seq. 

The  CkehaHs,  or  Chickeeles,  '  inhabit  the  country  around  Gray's  Harbour. ' 
WUhe^  Nor.,  ia  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  v.,  p.  140.  On  the  Chehalis  River. 
NemnUk,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1867,  p.  8.  Frequent  also  Shoalwater  Bay. 
Aesow,  in  ImL  Aff.  Rept.,  1854»  pp.  240,  249.  On  the  CoweUts.  'Among 
the  Taihailiah  are  included  the  Ewaiantl  and  Kwenaiwitl....who  live 
the   ooa«t»  thirty  or   for^  miles  south   of  Gi^   Flattny.'  Holiis 
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Sfftnog.,  in  U.  8.  Bx,  Sx.,  yoL  vi,  pp.  211-12.  'In  the  vicinity  of  the 
month  of  the  Colnmbia.'  CaUm's  If.  Am,  Ind.^  vol.  iL,  p.  113.  'Cheki« 
Ub,  et  Qoinayat.  Prts  dn  havre  de  Gray  et  la  riviere  Ohekilis.'  Mqfras,  Bx- 
phr,,  torn,  ii.,  p.  335;  8iDan*9  H^.  W.  CoaO,  p.  210;  Stetiens,  in  Pac  JR,  B. 
Hepe.,  ToL  L,  p.  435;  StarUng,  in  SchookrqfVa  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  699.  'A 
quarante  milles  an  nord  (from  the  Colnmbia),  le  long  de  la  c6te,  habitent  lee 
Tch^OichB.'  Stuart,  in  NouvtUes  AnncUes  des  Voy,,  1821,  torn,  x.,  p.  90.  The 
"VSniiskkah  and  Wynooche  tribes  on  the  northern  branches  of  the  Chihailiw. 
Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1854»  p.  240.  Sachals  'reside  about  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  and  along  the  river  Chiokeeles.'  WiUxe*  li^ar.,  in  V,  8,  Sac 
Ex,,  voL  v.,  p.  140. 

The  Ccwiibz  live  on  the  upper  CkywUtz  River.  Occupy  the  middle  of  the 
peninsula  which  lies  west  of  Puget  Sound  and  north  of  the  Columbia.  Hale  9 
Eiknog.,  in  U.  8,  Bx.  Ex,,  voL  vi,  p.  211.  On  the  CowUtz  River.  The 
Taitinapams  have  their  abode  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  Cowlitx. 
Stevens,  in  Pac  R.  R,  RepL,  voL  L,  p.  435;  and  in  Ind,  Aff,  Rept.,  1854^  pp. 
240,  249;  Schoolerc^/VsArch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  699,  voL  v.,  p.  490.  Cowlitsick,  'on 
Columbia  river,  62  nules  from  its  mouth.'  Morae*s  RepL,  p.  368.  There  are 
three  small  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cowlitz  Farm,  '  the  Cowlits^  the  Che- 
caylis,  and  the  Squally. '  SimpwiCs  Overland  Joum,,  voL  L,  p.  179.  The  Stak- 
tomish  live  'between  Nisqually  and  Cowlitz  and  the  head-waters  of  Chehaylis 
river.'  Anu  Quar.  Register,  voL  iiL,  p.  389;  HarUy,  in  8chookrf\ft*M  Arch.,  voL 
v.,  p.  701. 

The  Chinook  Family  includes,  aooording  to  my  divisian,  all  the  tribes 
,of  Oregon  west  of  the  Cascade  Range,  together  with  those  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Columbia  river.  The  name  has  usually  been  appUol  only  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Columbia  Valley  up  to  the  Dalles,  and  belonged,  originally,  to  a  small 
tribe  on  the  north  bank  near  the  mouth.  'The  nation,  or  rather  fiuniiy,  to 
which  the  generic  name  of  Chinook  has  attached,  formerly  inhabited  both 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Grand  Dalles,  a  distanoe 
of  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles.'  '  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  first 
the  Chinooks  proper  (Tchi-nuk),  whose  territory  extended  from  Cape  Disap- 
pointment up  the  Columbia  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gray's  Ba^  (not  Gray's 
Harbor,  which  is  on  the  Pacific),  and  back  to  the  northern  vicinity  of  Shoal- 
water  Bay,  where  they  interlocked  with  the  Chihalis  of  the  coast.'  09M  CM- 
nook  Vocab.,  pp.  iii.,  iv.  The  name  Watlalas,  or  Upper  Chinooks,  'properiy 
belongs  to  the  Indians  at  the  Cascades,'  but  is  applied  to  aU  '  from  the  Mult- 
noma  Island  to  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia.'  Holers  Btknog,,  in  U,  8.  Bx,  Ban,, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  214-15.  'The  principal  tribes  or  bands  were  the  Wakafkam 
(known  as  the  Wahkyekum),  the  KatlAmat  (Cathlamet),  the  Tshinuk  (Chi- 
nook), and  the  Tlatsap  (Clatsop).'  IK  'The  natives,  who  dwell  about  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Columbia  may  be  divided  into  four  tribes — the  Clotsops, 
who  reside  around  Point  Adams,  on  the  south  side;. . .  .the Chinooks;  Wai^- 
acums;  and  the  Cathlamets,  who  live  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
around  Baker's  Bay  and  other  inlets. '  Dunn's  Oregon,  p.  114  The  tribes  may 
be  cUsnod;  'Chinooks,  Clatsops,  Cathlamux,  Ws^cums,  Wacalamna,  Cattle- 
putlea,  Clatscanias,  Eillimux,  Moltnomas,  Chickelis.'  Ros^  Adven,,  p.  87. 
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Tribes  on  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  from  month:  Chilts,  Chinnook,  Cathla^ 
mah,  Wahkiaknme,  SkiUute,  Qnathlapotle.  Lewis  and  Clarhe*a  Map.  'All  thtt 
natives  inhabiting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Straits  (of  Fnca),  and  the  deeply 
indented  territory  as  far  as  and  including  the  tide-waters  of  the  Columbia, 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  Chinooks.*  Pickering* a  Jiaces, 
in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex,^  vol.  ix.,  p.  25.  'The  Chenook  nation  resides  along  upon 
the  Columbia  river,  from  the  Cascades  to  its  confluence  with  the  ocean.* 
Parka's  Exphr.  Tour,  p.  261.  'Inhabiting  the  lower  parts  of  the  Columbia.' 
CaiBn*8  N.  Am.  Ind.,  voL  iL»  p.  110.  'Hauts-Tchinonks,  prto  des  cascades  da 
Rio  Colombia.  Tchinouks  d'en-bas,  des  Cascades  jusqu'i^  la  mer,  Bas-Tchi- 
nouks.'  Mqfrcu,  Erphr.f  torn.  iL,  pp.  335,  350-1.  '  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Columbia. '  Ludewig,  A h.  Lang.^  p.  40.  The  Chenooks  and  Kelussuyas,  4  tribes^ 
live  at  'Pillar  Rock,  Oak  Point,  the  Dallas,  the  Cascades,  Cheate  River,  Ta- 
kama River,  on  the  Columbia.*  'Cheenooks,  Clatsops,  and  several  tribes  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Columbia  River. '  Warre  and  Vavaseur,  in  MartirCs  Hud.  B. , 
p.  81.  Upper  and  Lower  Chinooks  on  the  Columbia  River,  Lower  Chinooks 
at  Shoal  water  Bay.  Schoolcn^fVs  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  490.  Chinooks,  'north  of 
the  Columbia.'  Id,,  p.  492.  'Upper  Chinooks,  five  bands,  Columbia  River, 
above  the  Cowlitz.  Lower  Chinooks,  Columbia  River,  below  the  Cowliti, 
and  four  other  bands  on  Shoalwater  Bay.'  Stevens,  in  Id.,  p.  703.  'Mouth 
of  Columbia  river,  north  side,  including  some  50  miles  interior.'  Emmons, 
in  Id.,  voL  iiL,  p.  201.  The  Chinnooks  'reside  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  a 
river  to  which  we  gave  the  same  name;  and  which,  running  parallel  to  the 
sea-coast, ....empties  itself  into  Haley's  Bay.'  Lewis  and  Clarice* s  Trav.,  p. 
425,  and  map;  Irving*s  Astoria,  p.  335.  'To  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.'  Domeneeh*s  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  15.  '  Chenooks  on  the  Columbia.' 
8vDan*8  y.  W.  Coast,  p.  210.  North  side  of  the  Columbia.  Morsels  Pepor% 
p.  368;  OTtenAow*s  Hist.  Ogn.,  p.  286.  Tshinuk  south  of  the  Columbia  at 
month.  WatlaLa  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  Willamette  to  Dalles. 
They  properly  belong  to  the  Indians  at  the  Cascades.  Hale*s  Etknog.,  in  U.  3. 
Ex.  £b.,  toL  vL,  pp.  214-15,  and  map,  p.  197.  Banks  of  the  Columbia  from 
Dalles  to  the  mouth.  Famkam's  Trav.,  p.  85.  The  Upper  Chinooks  were 
tibe  Shalala  and  Echeloots  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Gibbs,  m  Pae.  B.  R.  liept, 
voL  i.,  p.  417.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia^  there  are,  be- 
sides the  Chinooks,  the  Klickatacks,  Cheehaylas,  Kaas,  and  many  other 
tribes.  CaitbCs  N.  Anu  Ind.,  voL  iL,  p.  113. 

'  The  Flathead  Indians  are  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River, 
from  its  mouth  eastward  to  the  Cascades,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles;  they 
extend  np  the  Walhamette  River's  mouth  about  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and 
through  the  district  between  the  Walhamette  and  Fort  Astoria.'  Kane's 
Wand.,  p.  173.  'The  Flatheads  are  a  very  numerous  people,  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  a  vast  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  south 
of  it.'  CaiUns  N.  Am.  Ind.,  voL  iL,  p.  108.  'The  Cathlascon  tribes,  which 
inhabit  the  Columbia  River.'  Scotder,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xi.,  p. 
225.  Cathlascos  on  the  Columbia  River,  S.  side  220  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Morse's  Rept.,  p.  368. 

Shoalwater  Bay  Indians:  Whilapah  on  Whilapah  river;  Necomanchee,  or 
Nickomin,  on  Nickomin  river,  flowing  into  the  east  side  of  the  bay;  Quelap- 
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toiililt»  at  the  mouth  of  Whilapah  river;  Wharhoots,  at  the  preeent  site  of 
Bnioeport;  Qaerqneltiii,  at  the  month  of  a  creek;  Palux,  aa  CopaluK  or 
Paluz  river;  Marhoo^  Nasal,  on  the  Peninsula.  Swan's  Ji.  W.  Coaat,  p.  211. 
'  Karweewee,  or  Artsmilsh,  the  name  of  the  Shoalwater  Bay  tribes.'  Id.,  p. 
210.  Along  the  coast  north  of  the  Columbia  are  the  Chinnooks,  Killaz- 
thockle,  Chilts,  Olamoitomish,  Potoashees,  etc  Lewii  and  Clarhe*a  Trao.,  p. 
4SS,  Quillequeoquas  at  Shoalwater  Bay.  Map,mSehoolcrq/fa  ArelL,TtA.m., 
p.  200.  Ewalhioqua»  north  of  the  Columbia  near  the  mouth.  Hak'a  Skhnog., 
m  U.S.  Baa.  JBhc,  voL  vi.,  p.  204,  and  map,  p.  197.  Klatskanai,  'on the 
upper  waters  of  the  Nehalem,  a  stream  running  into  the  Pacific,  on  those  of 
Young's  Biver,  and  one  bearing  their  own  name,  which  enters  the  Columbia 
at  Oak  Point.'  OS)b^  Chinook  Vocab.,  p.  iv.  Willopahs,  <on  the  Willopah 
Biver,  and  the  head  of  the  Chihalis.'  Ih. 

The  CkUta  inhabit  the  '  coast  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Disi^pointment.' 
Ooa^a  Adven.,  voL  i.,  302.  '  North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  Chealis 
rivers.'  Parker's  Exphr.  Tour,  p.  261,  and  map.  'On  the  sea-ooast  near 
Point  Lewis.'  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  p.  401. 

Misoellaoeous  bands  on  the  Columbia:  Alois,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Columbia.  Oass'  Jour.,  p.  285.  Cathlacumups,  '  on  the  main  shore  SL  W.  of 
Wappatoo  IsL*  Morse's  Bqpi.,  p.  371.  Cathlakamaps,  '  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wallaumut.'  /d,  p.  368.  Cathlaaamenamena,  'on  the  island  in  the  month 
of  the  Wallaumut.'  /<!,  p.  368.  Cathlanaquiahs,  'on  the  S.  W.  side  of 
Wappatoo  IsL'  Id,,  p.  871.  Cathlapootle,  eighty  miles  from  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette.  Id.,  p.  368.  Cathlathlas, 
'at  the  rapids,  S.  side.'  Id.,  368.  Clahdellah,  'below  the  rapids.'  Morse's 
Sept.,  p.  370.  Clannarminnamuns,  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  IsL'  Id.,  p.  371. 
Oanimatas,  <S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Isl.'  lb.  CLockstar,  '&  K  side  of 
Wappattoo  IsL'  Ih.  Cooniacs,  'of  Oak  Point  (Kahnyak  or  Kukhnyak,  the 
Kreluits  of  Franchere  and  Skilloots  of  Lewis  and  Clarke).'  €f&)bei'  Chinook 
Vooab.,  p.  iv.  Hellwits,  'S.  side  39  miles  from  mouth.'  Morse's SepL,  p.  368. 
KatUgakya,  '  from  the  Cascades  to  Vancouver. '  Framboise,  in  Lond.  Otog.  Soc, 
Jour.,  voL  XL,  p.  255.  Katlamiuimim,  on  Multnomah  Island.  lb.  Katla- 
portl,  river  of  same  name,  and  right  bank  of  Columbia  for  five  miles  above 
its  mouth.  lb.  Eetlakaniaks,  at  Oak  Point,  formerly  united  with  Kolnit. 
lb.  Klakalama,  between  Kathlaportle  andTowalitch  rivers.  2b,  Manmit^ 
'Multnomah  laL'  lb.  Nechakoke,  'S.  side,  near  Quicksand  river,  opposite 
Diamond  IsL'  Morse's  HepL,  p.  370.  Neerchokioon,  south  side  abore  the 
Wallaumut  river.  lb.  Shalala  at  the  grand  rapids  down  to  the  Willamet.  lb. 
Quathlapotle,  between  the  CowUts  and  Chahwahnahinooks  (Cathlapootle  ?) 
river.  Lewis  and  Clarke*6  Map.  Seamysfy,  'at  the  mouth  of  theTowalitdi 
Biver.'  Framboise,  in  Lond.  Otog.  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  xL,  p.  255.  ShobH  W.  side 
back  of  a  pond  and  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  WiUamut.  Morse's 
Hept.,  p.  370.  Skillutes, '  about  junction  of  Cowlitz. '  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Map, 
Skiloots  on  the  Columbia  on  each  side,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Columlria 
Valley  as  low  as  Sturgeon  Island,  and  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Coweliskee  Biver. 
Morse's  Hept.,  p.  371.  Smockshop.  Id.,  p.  370.  Trile  Kalets,  near  Fort  Van- 
couver. Warre  amd  Vavaseur,  in  Martin's  Hud.  B.,  p.  81.  WahdeDah,  *  below 
all  the  xapids.'  Morm's  RepL,  p.  870.    Wakamass,  'Beer's  Isle  to  the  lower 
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brandi  of  the  WaUamat.'  Framboise^  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  roL  zi,  p.  255. 
Wyampams,  at  the  narrowB.  Boss^  Adven,,  pp.  117-19.  Tchilouita  on  the 
Coliimbia,  south  hank,  helow  the  Cowlitz.  Ltuari,  in  Nouvellea  Annates  dea 
Vojf.^  1821,  torn.  X.,  p.  112.  CathUkaheckita  and  Cathlathlalaa  in  vicinity 
of  the  Oaacades.  Id.,  torn,  xiu,  1821,  p.  23. 

The  Clataops  live  on  Point  Adams.  Ifinea*  Voy.,  p.  88.  '  South  side  of  the 
(Columbia)  river  at  its  month.'  QreeiOuw^s  JBUt,  Ogn,,  pp.  SO,  286.  *  Southern 
shore  of  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  along  the  sea-ooast  on 
both  sides  of  Point  Adams.'  Morton*s  Crania,  p.  211;  Lewia  and  ClaMt 
TVav.,  pp.  401,  426,  and  map.  12  miles  from  mouth,  south  side.  J£orae*$ 
ItepL,  p.  968.  'South  side  of  the  river.'  Qom'  Jour.,  p.  244.  'From  near 
Tillamook  Head  to  Point  Adams  and  up  the  river  to  Tongue  Point.'  CHbb'a 
Chinook  Voeab,,  p.  iv.  Klakhelnk,  '  on  Clatsop  Pointy  commonly  called  Clat- 
sops.'  Frambom,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  zL,  p^  255;  Schoolcr<\ff$  Arch., 
voL  iiL,  p.  201,  voL  v.,  p.  492. 

The  WaJaakum,  or  '  Wakaikum,  live  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia; 
on  a  small  stream  called  Cadet  River.'  Framboise,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour., 
voL  xL,  p.  255.  Wakiakums  (WakiUakum)  'towards  Oak  Point.'  Oibbe'  Chi- 
nock  Voeab.,  p.  iv.  Wahkiacums,  adjoining  the  Cathlamahs  on  the  south-east 
and  the  SkiUoots  on  the  north-west.  Leuna  and  Clarhe*a  Map.  Waakioums, 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  north  side.  Morale  Bept.,  p. 
368. 

The  Cathlameie  extend  from  Tongue  Point  to  Puget's  Island.  Oibbe*  Chinook 
Voeab.,,  p.  iv.  '  Opposite  the  lower  village  of  the  Wahkiacums. '  Irving*$  Aa* 
Uma,  p.  336.  '30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Columbia.'  Morae*a  Rept.,  p.  368. 
'On  a  river  of  same  name.'  Framboise^  in  Loitd,  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  xi.,  p. 
255;  Lewie  and  Clarke'a  Map. 

'Along  the  coast  south  of  the  Columbia  river  are  the  Clatsops,  EiUa- 
Brocks,  Lucktona,  Kahunkle,  Lickawis,  Youkone,  Necketo,  Ulseah,  Youitts, 
Shiastnckle,  Eillawats,  Cookoose,  Shalalahs,  Luckasos,  Hannakalals. '  Lewia 
and  Clarke^a  Trtw.,  pp.  427-8.  'Along  the  coast  S.  of  Columbia  river,  and 
speak  the  KiUamucks  language,'  Yonicone,  Neekeetoos,  Ulseahs,  Youitts, 
Sbeastuklesy  Killawats,  Cookkoooose,  Shallalah,  Luckkarso^  Hannakallal. 
Mor9e*9  BepL,  p.  371.  NH^m,  'on  a  river  on  the  sea-coast,  30  miles  S.  of 
CSatsop  Point,'  and  the  following  tribes  proceeding  southward.  Nikaas, 
Kowai,  Keselitch,  TaoSdn,  Aleya,  Sayonstla,  Kiliwatsal,  Kaons,  Qodamyou  (!), 
Stotooiay  at  the  mouth  of  Coquin  river.  Framhoiae,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour., 
voL  zi.,  pp.  265-6. 

The  KiOamooka  dwell  along  the  coast  southward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ColniDbia.  'Near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.'  Parker* a  Explor.  Tour,  p. 
262.  Callimix,  '  40  miles  S.  of  Columbia. '  Morae'a  Rept. ,  p.  368.  Killamucks, 
'along  the  S.  K  coast  for  many  miles.'  Id.,  p.  371.  Tillamooks,  'along  the 
coast  from  Umpqua  River  to  the  Neachesna,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.'  Pabner,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept,  1854,  pp.  256,  259.  Kilamukes, 
' south  and  east  of  mouth  of  the  Columbia^  extending  to  the  coast.'  Emmons, 
in  Sekoolcrtn/t*s  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  201.  Ksietshawus,  or  Killamuks,  'on  the 
scacoftst  sonth  of  the  Columbia.'  ffak*a  Etknog.,  in  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  vL, 
pi  211,  and  map,  p.  197     'Between  the  river  Columbia  and  the  Umpqua.* 
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Warre  and  Vavaseur,  in  Martin's  Bud.  B.,  p.  81.  ^Coimtry  aboat  Cape 
Lookout.*  Palmer's  Jour,,  p.  105.  'On  comprend  sous  le  nam  general  do 
Killimous,  les  Lidiens  du  sud  du  Rio  Colombia,  tela  que  les  Nahelems,  laa 
Nikas,  les  Kaouais,  les  Alsiias,  les  Umquas,  les  Toutounis  et  les  Saatca. 
Ces  deux  demi^res  peuplades  se  sent  jusqu*^  prdsent  montrees  hoetiles  aox 
caravanes  des  blancs.'  Mq/hu,  Explor*,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  335,  357.  Killamucks, 
next  to  the  Clatsops.  Leiuia  and  ClarheU  Trav.,  p.  426.  '  Callemeux  nation.' 
Oass*  Jour.,  p.  260.  Callemax  on  the  coast  forty  leagues  south  of  the  Oolam- 
bia.  Stuart,  in  NouveUes  AnnaJea  des  Voy.,  torn,  x.,  p.  90. 

The  Lucktons  are  found  *  adjoining  the  Killamucks,  and  in  a  directian 
S.  S.  E.'  LewU  and  Clarke's  Trav,,  p.  427. 

The  Jakon,  or  Yakones,  dwell  south  of  the  Killamooks  on  the  ooaaL 
HaJ^^a  Ethnog.,  in  C.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  218,  and  map,  p.  197. 

The  Tlatskanai  are  farther  inland  than  the  KiUamooks.  Id,,  p.  204. 

The  Umpquaa  live  *  on  a  river  of  that  name.'  Framboise,  in  Lond.  Qeog.  Soc, 
Jour.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  256.  *In  a  valley  of  the  same  name.  They  are  divided 
into  six  tribes:  the  Sconta,  Chalula,  Palakahu,  Quattamya»  and  ChastiL* 
Parker's  Explor.  Tour,  p.  262.  Umbaquas.  Id.,  p.  262.  * Umpquas  (3  tribus) 
sur  la  riviere  de  ce  nom,  et  de  la  riviere  aux  Vaches.'  M<ifras,  Explor.,  torn. 
ii.,  p.  335.  'The  Umkwa  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
having  the  Kalapuya  on  the  north,  the  Lutuami  (Clamets)  on  the  east^  and 
the  Sainstkla  between  them  and  the  sea. '  Hale's  Ethnog,,  in  U,  S.  Ex,  Ex,, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  204,  and  map,  p.  197.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  the  Columbia.  Ilines*  Voy.,  p.  94.  'The  country  of  the  Umpquas  is 
bounded  east  by  the  Cascade  mountains,  west  by  the  Umpqua  mountains 
and  the  ocean,  north  by  the  Calipooia  mountains,  and  south  by  Grave  Creek 
and  Rogue  River  mountains.'  Palmer,  in  Ind.  Aff,  HepL,  1854,  p.  255;  Em- 
mons, in  SchoolcrajVs  Arch.,  voL  iii.,  p.  201,  voL  v.,  p.  492. 

The  Sainstkla  reside  '  upon  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea  just 
south  of  the  Umqua  River.'  Hale's  Ethnog.,  in  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi,  p.  221, 
map,  p.  197.  Sinselaw,  '  on  the  banks  of  the  Sinselaw  river.'  Harvey,  in  Ind, 
Aff.  Rept.,  1863,  p.  80.  Sayousla,  'near  the  mouth  of  Sayousla  bay.'  Brooks, 
in  Id.,  1862,  p.  299.  Saliutla,  '  at  the  mouth  of  the  UmbaquA  river.'  Pasrloa's 
Exphr.  Tour,  p.  262. 

The  Katlawotsetts  include  the  Siuslaw  and  Alsea  bands  on  Siuslaw  River; 
the  Scottsburg,  Lower  Umpqua,  and  Kowes  Bay  bands  on  Umpqua  River. 
Drew,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1857,  p.  359.  Kiliwatshat,  'at  the  mouth  of  the 
Umpqua.'  Hale's  Ethnog.,  in  U.  8,  Ex.  Ex,,  vol.  vi.,  p.  221. 

The  Alseas,  or  Alseyas,  live  on  Alsea  Bay.  Brooks,  in  Ind.  Aff,  BepL, 
1862,  p.  299;  Harvey,  in  Id.,  1863,  p.  80.  Chocreleatan,  'at  the  forks  of  the 
Coquille  river.'  Quahtomahs,  between  Coquille  River  and  Fort  Orford. 
Nasomah,  'near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River.'  Parrish,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL, 
1854,  p.  287. 

Willamette  Valley  Nations:  '  The  nations  who  inhabit  this  fertile  nei^- 
bourhood  are  very  numerous.  The  Wappatoo  inlet  extends  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  south,  as  faraa  the  hills  near 
which  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  small  creek,  whose  sources  are  not  far  from 
those  of  the  Killamuck  river.    On  that  creek  resides  the  Clackstar  nation,  a 
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nnmerona  people  of  twelve  hundred  souls,  who  subsist  on  fish  and  wappatoo, 
and  who  trade  by  means  of  the  Killamuck  river,  with  the  nation  of  that 
name  on  the  sea-coastw  Lower  down  the  inlet,  towards  the  Columbia,  is  the 
tribe  called  Cathlacumup.  On  the  sluice  which  connects  the  inlet  with  the 
Multnomah  are  the  tribes  Cathlanahquiah  and  Cathlacomatup;  and  on  Wap- 
patoo  island,  the  tribes  of  Clannahminamun  and  Clahnaquah.  Immedi- 
ately opposite,  near  the  Towahnahiooks,  are  the  Quathlapotles,  and  higher 
up,  on  the  side  of  the  Oolumbia,  the  Shotos.  All  these  tribes,  as  well  as 
th«  CathlahawB,  who  live  somewhat  lower  on  the  river,  and  have  an  old  vil- 
lage on  Deer  island,  may  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  great  Multnomah 
nation,  which  has  its  principal  residence  on  Wappatoo  island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  large  river  to  which  they  give  their  name.  Forty  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Columbia,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Clackamos,  a  river  which 
may  be  traced  through  a  woody  and  fertile  country  to  its  sources  in  Mount 
Jefferson,  almost  to  the  foot  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  canoes.  A  nation 
of  the  same  name  resides  in  eleven  villages  along  its  borders;  they  live  chiefly 
on  fish  and  roots,  which  abound  in  the  Clackamos  and  along  its  banks,  though 
they  sometimes  descend  to  the  Columbia  to  gather  wappatoo,  where  they  can- 
not be  distinguished  by  dress  or  manners  or  language  from  the  tribes  of  Mult- 
nomaha.  Two  days'  journey  from  the  Columbia,  or  about  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Clackamos,  are  the  falls  of  tiie  Multnomah.  At 
this  place  are  the  permanent  residences  of  the  Cushooks  and  Chaheowahs, 
two  tribes  who  are  attracted  to  that  place  by  the  fish,  and  by  the  conve- 
niencse  of  trading  across  the  mountains  and  down  Killamuck  river,  with  the 
nation  of  Killamucks,  from  whom  they  procure  train-oil.  These  falls  were 
occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  high  range  of  mountains;  beyond  which  the 
oonntry  stretches  into  a  vast  level  plain,  wholly  destitute  of  timber.  As  far 
as  the  Indians,  with  whom  we  conversed,  had  ever  penetrated  that  country, 
it  WB8  inhabited  by  a  nation  called  Calahpoewah,  a  very  numerous  people, 
whose  villages,  nearly  forty  in  number,  are  scattered  along  each  side  of  the 
Multnomah,  which  furnish  them  with  their  chief  subsistence,  fish,  and  the 
roots  along  its  banks.'  Lewis  and  Clarke* 8  Trav.,  pp.  507-8.  Calapooyas, 
MoolaUels,  and  Clackamas  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  SchoolcraJVs  ArcL,  vol. 
iiL,  p.  200,  map.  Cathlakamaps  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouallamat;  Cathla- 
poutles  opposite;  Cathlanaminimins  on  an  island  a  little  higher  up;  Mathla- 
nobes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  same  island;  Cathlapouyeas  just  above  the 
{aUs;  the  Cathlacklas  on  an  eastern  branch  farther  up;  and  still  higher  the 
Choehonia.  Stuart,  in  Nouvelles  Annaits  des  Voy,,  1821,  torn,  x.,  pp.  115,  117. 

The  Cathlathlas  live  *  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wallaumut. '  Morae^a 
RepL,^.  368. 

The  Cloughewallhah  are  'a little  below  the  falls.'  Parker's  Mcplar.  Tour, 
p.  177. 

The  Katlawewalla  live  '  at  the  falls  of  the  WaUamat.'  Framboise^  in  Lond. 
Qtog,  8oe.,  Jour.,  voL  xi.,  p.  256. 

The  Leeshtelosh  occupy  the  'headwaters  of  the  Multnomah.'  ffurUer*a 
Captwity,  p.  73. 

The  Multnomaha  (or  MatUanobs)  dwell  '  at  upper  end  of  the  island  in 
the  month  of  the  Wallaumut.'  Morse's  Rept.,  p.  368. 
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The  Kemalqniimer  landB  are  '  N.E.  ride  of  the  Wallaumat  riyer,  3  miler. 
above  its  moath.'  Mor9ti*$  Bept.,  p.  370. 

The  Newaskees  extend  eastward  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Midtnomah,  on 
a  large  lake.  Hunters  CapUvity,  p.  73. 

The  Yamkallies  dwell  '  towards  the  sources  of  the  Waflunnt  River.'  Scorn- 
ler,  in  LontL  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  voL  :d.,  p.  225. 

The  CcUapooyaa  live  in  the  upper  Willamette  Valley.  Gallipooya,  *  Willa- 
mette Valley.'  Schoolcrajfs  ArcfL,  voL  v.,  p.  492,  voL  iiL,  p.  201.  KaUpuya, 
*  above  the  falls.'  Halt's  Btknog,,  'm  U.  8.  Mb.  Ex,,  vol  vi.,  p.  217.  CaUaw- 
pohyeaas  Willamette  tribes  sixteen  in  number.  Bou*  Fur  Huntfcrs,  voL  i., 
p.  106.  Calapooah,  seventeen  tribes  on  the  Willamette  and  its  branches. 
Parker's  Bacphr,  Tour,  p.  261.  Gallappohyeaaas  nation  oonsiits  of  Wacome- 
app,  Kawmooit»  ChiUychandize,  Shookany,  Conp^,  Shehees,  Longtonguebn^ 
Lamalle,  and  Pecyou  tribes.  Boss*  Adven.,  pp.  236-7.  Kolapooyaha,  'on 
the  shores  of  the  Oregon.'  Morion's  Crania,  p.  213.  'Willamat  Plaina.* 
Seouier,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  8oe.,  Jour.,  voL  xL,  p.  225.  Kalapuyas,  'above  the 
falls  of  the  Columbia.'  Ihmenech's  Deserts,  voL  iL,  p.  36.  '60  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wallaumut^  W.  ride.'  Morse's  Bept.,  p.  368.  Vule  Puyaa, 
Valley  of  the  Willamette.    Warre  and  Vavaseur,  in  Martin's  Hud,  B,,  p.  81. 

The  Clackamas  are  on  the  'Clackama  River.'  Sehoolert^ft's  Arch.,  voL  v., 
p.  492.  'Clakemas  et  Kaoulis,  sur  le  Onallamet  et  la  riviere  Kaoulis.* 
Mi^fras,  Expior.,  tom.  iL,  p.  335.  'Valley  of  the  Glakamus  and  the  WiUa- 
muta  Falls.'  Warre  and  Vavaseur,  in  Martin's  Hud.  B.,  p.  81.  Klackamas, 
'three  miles  below  the  falls.'  Hines*  Voy.,  p.  144.  Glackamis.  Palmer's 
Jour.,  p.  84.  Clarkamees.  Morse's  Bept.,  p.  372.  Clackamus.  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  Map. 

The  MoUaks  are  found  in  '  Willamettee  Valley.'  Schoolerc^ft's  Arch.,  voL 
v.,  p.  492.  'At  the  mouth  of  the  WaUamet,  and  the  Wapatoo  Islands.' 
Tucker's  Oregon,  p.  71.  '  Upon  the  west  ride  of  the  Willamette  and  opporite 
Oregon  Oity.'  Palmer's  Jour.,  p.  84. 

The  Shushwap  Family  comprises  all  the  inland  tribes  of  British  Colum- 
bia south  of  lat.  52^  30". 

The  Atnahs,  Strangers,  Kicooutamuch,  or  Shushwaps  proper,  inhabit  tiie 
Fraser  and  Thompson  valleys.  'At  Spuzium. . .  .a  race  very  different  both 
in  habits  and  language  is  found.  These  are  the  Nicoutamuch,  or  Nicouta- 
meens,  a  branch  of  a  widely  extended  tribe.  They,  with  their  c<^pmte  septs, 
the  Atnaks,  or  Shuswapmuch,  occupy  the  Fraser  River  from  Spuzznm  to 
the  frontier  of  that  part  of  the  country  called  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
New  Caledonia,  which  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Alexandria.*  Mayn^s 
B.  C,  p.  296.  'Shushwaps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  inhabit  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jasper  House,  and  as  far  as  Tdte  Jaune  Cache  on  the 
western  slope.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Shushwap  nation  who  dwell 
near  the  Shushwap  Lake  and  grand  fork  of  the  Thompson  River  in  British 
Columbia.'  Thompson  River  and  Lake  Kandoops.  MUUm  cmd  Cheadle's 
NortkuK  Pass,,  pp.  241,  835.  'On  the  Pacific  ride,  but  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  an  the  Shooshwaps,  who,  inhabiting  the  upper  part  of  Fraaer's 
River,  and  the  north  fork  of  the  ColumUa.'  Bktekiston,  in  Pamses's  Bxphr., 
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p.  44.  'The  Shooahape  live  below  the  Sinpaueliah  Indians/  Parher^s  Eacplor, 
T<mr,  p.  313.  'The  Shoshwaps  poBaeas  the  country  bordering  on  the  lower 
part  of  Fraser*B  River  and  its  branches.'  ffak*8  Ethnog,,  in  U.  S,  Ex,  Ex., 
ToL  vi,  p.  205.  The  Atnahs  or  Soushwap  '  live  in  the  country  on  the  Fraser'j 
and  Thompeon's  Rivers.'  '  They  were  termed  by  Mackenzie  the  Chin  tribe.' 
(See  p.  251,  note  141,  of  this  voL)  Prichard's  lUaearches,  vol.  v.,  p.  427;  Buech- 
mtmny  Brit,  Nordamer,,  p.  320.  Shooshaps,  south  of  the  Sinpavelist.  De 
Smeij  Koy.,  pp.  50-1.  'The  Atnah  or  Chin  Indian  country  extends  about 
one  hundred  miles '  from  Fort  Alexander.  Cox*b  Adven,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3G1.  Shoo- 
shewaps  inhabit  the  region  of  the  north  bend  of  the  Columbia,  in  52".  At- 
nahs, in  the  region  of  tiie  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers.  Macd<mcUd*t  Lecture 
OH  B,   C,  p.  10;  Hector,  in  PaUUer'a  Bxphr.,  p.  27.     'The  Shewhapmuch 

(Atnahs  of  Mackemde) occupy  the  banks  of   Thompson's  River;    and 

along  Frazer's  River  from  the  Rapid  village,  twenty  miles  below  Alexandria, 
to  the  confluence  of  these  two  streams.  Thence  to  near  the  falls  the  tribe 
bears  the  name  of  Nicutemuch.'  Anderdon,  in  HUL  Mag,,  voL  vii,  p.  76. 

'  The  Stta  Llimuh,  natives  of  Anderson  Lake,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  She- 
swap  language.'  Skowhomish,  in  the  same  vicinity.  McKoey,  in  B,  C,  Paipert, 
voL  iLy  p.  32. 

'The  Loquilt  Indians  have  their  home  in  the  winter  on  Lake  Anderson, 
and  the  surrounding  district,  whence  they  descend  to  the  coast  in  Jervis 
Inlet  in  the  summer.'  Mayne*»  B.  C,  p.  299. 

The  Kamloops  dwell  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-west  of 
Okanagan.  Cox^9  Adven.,  voL  iL,  p.  156. 

The  CSlunsus  are  east  of  Fraser  River,  between  Yale  and  latitude  50*; 
Skowtous,  on  the  fiftieth  parallel  south  of  Lake  Kamloops  and  west  of  Lake 
Oakanagan;  Sockatcheenum,  east  of  Fraser  and  north  of  51*.  B<merq/V9  Map 
qfPac  States, 

The  Kootenais  live  in  the  space  bounded  by  the  Columbia  River,  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  Clarke  River.  The  ELitunaha,  Coutanies,  or  Flatbows, '  wander 
in  the  rugged  and  mountainous  tract  enclosed  between  the  two  northern  forks 
of  the  Columbia.  The  FUt-bow  River  and  Lake  also  belong  to  them.'  Holers 
Ethnog,,  in  U.  8,  Ex,  Ex.,  voL  vi,  pp.  204-5,  map,  p.  297.  '  Inhabit  the  country 
extending  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  north  of  the  Flatheads,  for 
a  very  considerable  distance,  and  are  about  equally  in  American  and  in  Brit- 
ish territory.'  CNbbe,  in  Pac  R,  B,  BepL,  voL  L,  p.  416.  Kootoonai8»  'on  Mc- 
Gillivzay's  River,  the  Flat  Bow  Lake,  etc.'  Warre  and  Vavageur,  in  Martin* a 
Ewd.  B.,y.S2,  Kootonais,  on  '  or  about  the  fiftieth  parallel  at  Fort  Koo- 
tonie,  east  of  Fort  Colville.'  8imp9on*8  Overland  Joum,,  vol.  i,,  p.  138.  'Be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Upper  Columbia  and  its  tributary  the  Kil- 
luapehn  or  Pend'oreille,  and  watered  by  an  intermediate  stream  called  the 
Kootanais  River,  is  an  angular  piece  of  country  peopled  by  a  small,  isolated 
tribe  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  last-mentioned  river,  on  the  banks  of 
which  they  principally  live.'  Mc^fne*s  B,  C,  p.  297.  The  lands  of  the  Cot- 
tonois  'lie  immediately  north  of  those  of  the  Flatheads.'  Irving*8  BimneviUe*8 
Adven. f  p.  70.  Kutan^  Klitani,  Kitunaha,  Kutneha,  Coutanies,  Flatbows, 
'  near  the  sources  of  the  Msry  River,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. '  Ludem;/, 
Ab.  Lang,,  p.  96.     '  Inhabit  a  section  of  country  to  the  north  of  the  Ponderas, 
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•long  M'GillivTay'B  river.'  Parker's  Exphr.  Tour,  p.  312.  'Kontaoies  cm 
An»-PlatB,  Pr^  dn  fort  et  du  lac  de  ce  nom.'  Mqfraa,  Explor.,,  torn.  iL,  p.  335. 
*In  the  Kootanie  Valley.*  Lord^a  NcA,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  178.  KootonayB,  soutH  of 
the  Shushwaps.  PalUser's  Exphr.,  p.  44L  'Great  longitudinal  valley '  of  the 
Kootanie  river.  Hector,  in  Id.,  p.  27.  '  The  Tobacco  Plains  form  the  country 
of  the  Kootaoies.*  BlaJdtiUm,  in  Id,,  p.  73.  'About  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Columbia.'  Oreenhow's  HisL  Ogn.,  p.  30.  Kootanais,  *  angle  between 
the  Saeliss  lands  and  the  eastern  heads  of  the  Columbia.'  Andemn,  in  HiaL 
Mag.,  voL  vii.,  p.  79.  About  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Rocky  Mountains.  JSicolayfs  Ogn.  Ter.,  p.  143.  A  band  called 
Sinatcheggs  on  the  upper  Arrow  Lake.  Ross*  Fur  Hunters,  voL  iL,  p.  190. 
The  Kootenais  were  perhaps  the  Tushepaws  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

The  Tushepaws  are  '  a  numerous  people  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tents, 
residing  on  the  heads  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  and  some  of 
them  lower  down  the  latter  river.'  Lewis  and  Clarhe^s  Trtxv.,  p.  321,  and 
map;  Bullfinch's  Ogn.,  p.  134.  'On  a  K.  fork  of  Clarke's  River.'  Morse's 
Kept.,  p.  372.  Ootlaahoots,  Micksucksealton  (Pend  d'Oreilles  7),  Hohilpoe 
{Flatheads  ?),  branches  of  the  Tushepaws.  Id.,  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  s  Map. 
The  Tushepaw  nation  might  as  correctly  be  included  in  the  Salish  family  or 
omitted  altogether.  According  to  Oibbs,  in  Poc.  B.  B,  BepL,  voL  L,  p.  417, 
they  were  the  Kootenais. 

The  Ohanagans,  or  Okinakanes,  '  comprise  the  bands  lying  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  as  far  north  as  the  foot  of  the  great  lake.  They  are  six  in 
number;  viz.,  the  Tekunratum  at  the  mouth;  Konekonep,  on  the  creek  of 
that  name;  Kluckhaitkwee,  at  the  falls;  Kinakanes,  near  the  forks;  and  Mi- 
laketkun,  on  the  west  fork.  With  them  may  be  classed  the  N'Pockle,  or  Sans 
PueUes,  on  the  Columbia  river,  though  these  are  also  claimed  by  the  Spo- 
kanes.  The  two  bands  on  the  forks  are  more  nearly  connected  with,  the 
Schwogelpi  than  with  the  ones  first  named.'  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL^  1854, 
p.  237,  and  in  Pac  B.  B.  BepL,  voL  L,  p.  412.  Oakinackens,  Priests'  Rapids, 
northward  over  500  miles,  and  100  miles  in  width,  to  the  Shewhaps,  Uranching 
out  into  12  tribes,  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  south:  '  Skamoynumachs, 
Kewaughtchenunaughs,  Pisscows,  Licomecanetook,  Tsillane,  Intietook,  Bat- 
tlelemuleemauch,  or  Meatwho,  Lispellum,  Sinpohellechach,  Sinwhoyelppc- 
took,  Samilkanuigh,  and  Oakinacken,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre.'  Boss* 
Adven.,  pp.  289-90.  '  On  both  sides  the  Okanagan  River  from  its  mouth  up 
to  British  Columbia,  including  the  Sennelkameen  River.'  Boss,  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Bept.,  1870,  p.  22.  '  Prto  du  fort  de  ce  nom.'  Mo/ras,  Explor.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  335. 
'On  the  Okanagan  and  Piscour  Rivera.'  Warre  and  Vavaseur,  in  McartuCs 
Hud.  B.,  p.  82.  '  Composed  of  several  small  bands  living  along  the  Okina- 
kane  river,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  to  Lake  Oldnakane ....  A 
majority  of  the  tribe  live  north  of  the  boundary  line.'  Paige,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL, 
1865,  p.  99.  ' Columbia  Valley.'  Schoohnqfi's  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  490.  North- 
east and  west  of  the  Shoopshaps.  De  Smet,  Voy»,  p.  51.  Junction  of  the  Okan- 
agan and  Columbia.  Parker's  Map.  '  Upper  part  of  Eraser's  River  and  its 
tributaries.'  Scouler,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc^  Jour.,  voL  xL,  p.  225.  Principal 
family  called  Conconulps  about  9  miles  up  stream  of  the  same  name.  Boss* 
Adven.,  pp.  289-90.    The  Similkameen  live  on  S.  river,  and  '  are  a  portioa 
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of  the  Okanagan  tribe.'  Pabner,  in  B,  Col  Papers,  yoL  iii,  p.  85.  The  Okan- 
agans,  oalled  Gataaiiiin  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Gibbs,  in  Pac.  B.  B,  Bept.y  vol. 
L,  pw  417.  Cataahnim,  on  the  Colnmbia  above  the  Sokolks,  and  on  the  north- 
em  branches  of  the  Taptul.     Morse's  Bepi.,  p.  372. 

13ie  Salish  Fahilt  indndes  all  the  inland  tribes  between  49°  and  47^ 
The  Salish,  Saalis,  Selish,  or  Flatheads,  '  inhabit  the  country  abont  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Colnmbia  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Flathead,  Spokan, 
and  Okanagan  Rivers.  The  name  includes  several  independent  tribes  or 
bands,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Salish  proper,  ihe  KuUespelm, 
the  Soayalpi,  the  Tsakaitsitlin,  and  the  Okinakan.'  Bale's  Ethnog.,  in  IT.  S, 
£c  MiB.,  vol.  vi,  p.  205.  *The  Saeliss  or  Shewhapmuch  race,  whose  limits 
may  be  defined  by  the  Bocky  Mountains  eastward;  on  the  west  the  line  of 
Frazer's  river  from  below  Alexandria  to  Kequelooee,  near  the  Falls,  in  about 
latitude  49**  5(f;  northward  by  the  Carrier  offset  of  the  Chippewyans;  and 
Boath  by  the  Sahaptins  or  Nez  Perots  of  Oregon.'  Anderson,  in  Hist.  Mag., 
voL  viL,  p.  73.  'From  Thompson's  River  other  septs  of  this  race — ^the 
Shoswape,  Skowtous,  Okanagans,  Spokans,  Skoielpoi  (of  Colville),  Pend'o- 
reilles,  and  Cceurs  d'Aleines — occupy  the  country  as  far  as  the  Flathead 
Paases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  SaeUes  or  Flatheads  form  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  race.'  MayTie's  B,  C,  pp.  296-7.  'About  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Columbia.'  Oreenhow's  Hist.  Ogn.,  p.  30;  DomeriecJCs  Deserts, 
roL  iL,  p.  55.  Tribes  mentioned  in  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  and  map:  Tushe- 
paw  (Kootenai),  Hopilpo  (Flathead),  Micksucksealtom  (Pend  jd'Oreilles), 
Wheelpo  (Chualpays),  Sarlisto  and  Sketsomish  (Spokanes),  Hehighenimmo 
(Sans  Pools),  according  to  Qibbs,  in  Pac.  B.  B.  Bept.,  vol.  L,  p.  417.  See 
Morals  Bept,,  p.  372;  Domenech's  Deserts,  voL  iL,  p.  55.  'Between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  ^Columbia  and  the  Bocky  Mountains  are  only  five 
petty  tribes:  the  Kootanais  and  Selish,  or  Flatheads,  at  the  ioot  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  Pointed  Hearts,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Spokanes  lower 
down.'  Boss'  Fur  Hunters,  voL  ii.,  p.  190.  'Divided  into  several  tribes,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Selishes,  the  KuUespelms,  the  Soayalpia, 
the  TsakaltsitliBS,  and  the  Okinakans.'  DomenedCs  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  55-6. 

The  Flatheads,  or  Salish  proper,  reside  on  the  river,  valley,  and  lake  of 
the  same  name.  'Inhabit  St  Mary's  or  the  Flathead  Valley  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.'  Stevens,  in  Pac  B.  B.  Bept,,  vol.  i., 
p.  415,  and  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1854,  p.  207.  'Occupying  the  valleys  between 
the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  mountains.'  Thompson,  in  Ind.  Aff»  Bept.,  1854, 
p.  282.  'South  of  the  Flathead  Valley  on  the  Bitter  Root.'  Sully,  in  Id., 
1870,  p.  192.  St  Mary's  Bivw.  Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  490.  'East 
and  south-east  (of  the  Ooeurs  d'Altoe)  and  extends  to  the  Bocky  Mountains.' 
Parker's  Beplor.  Tour,  p.  311,  and  map;  DeSmet,  Miss,  de  VOr^gon,  p.  31. 
Saalis  cm  faux  Tdtes-Plates.  Sur  la  riviere  de  ce  nom  an  pied  des  Mon- 
tagnnB  Rochenaes.  Mqfiras,  Exphr.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  835.  '  Along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.'  Boss'  Adven.,  p.  213.  ' In  New  Caledonia,  W.  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.'  Morse's  Bept,  p.  871.  Bitter  Boot  valley.  Hutchins,  in  Ind. 
Ajr.  BepL,  1863,  p.  455,  1865,  p.  246;  Nicolay's  Ogn.  Ter.,  p.  153.  Hopilpo, 
of  Lewis  and  CUrke.  OUfbs,  in  Pac  B.  B.  BepL,  vol.  i.,  p.  417.     '  Hs  occupent 
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le  pays  compm  entre  le  Lewis  Biver  et  la  branchenord-ouestoa  la  Colnmbia, 
et  bom^  en  arri^re  par  les  MantB-Rocailleiiz.'  StuaH,  in  Nontoelka  Annaleg  des 
Voy-f  1821,  torn,  xii.,  p.  43. 

The  Pend  d^OreSks  occupy  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  the  aame  name. 
*  On  the  Flathead  or  Clarke  Biver.'  Warrttrnd  Vavaseur,  in  JfortfnV  Btid.  B., 
p.  82.  'At  Clark's  Fork.'  Schoolcrqft'a  Ardu,  vol.  v.,  p.  490.  Lower  Pend 
d'Oreilles, '  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St  Ignatins  Mission. '  Paigtj  in  /jk2,  Aff,  Rtpt., 
1866,  p.  98.  *  The  Kalispelms,  or  Pend  d'Oreilles  of  the  Lower  Lake,  inhabit 
the  country  north  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  around  the  Kalispelm  lake.' 
CHStHm,  in  Poc  R.  B,  JUft,,  voL  i.,  p.  415.  Calispels,  or  Calispellam,  '  on 
Fool's  Prairie  at  the  head  of  Colville  Valley,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  Biver,  from  its  month  to  the  Idaho  line,  but  principally  at  the  Camas 
Prairie.'  Winans,  in  Jnd.  Aff.  Bept,,  1870,  pp.  22,  25,  192.  Situated  to  the 
east  of  Fort  Colville,  adjoining  the  Kootonais  on  their  eastern  border.  Simp- 
eon's  Overland  JourtLf  vol.  i.,  p.  146.  '  Pend'oreilles  ou  Kellespem.  An- 
dessous  du  fort  Colville.'  Mqfrtu,  Explor,,  torn.  iL,  p.  335.  Skatkmlschi,  or 
Pend  d'Oreilles  of  the  upper  lake.  A  tribe,  who,  by  the  consent  of  the  Se- 
lish,  occupy  jointly  with  them  the  country  of  the  latter.  OMe^  in  Pac  B.  B. 
BepL,  vol.  i.,  p.  415.  Kullas-Palus,  'on  the  Flathead  or  Clarke  Biver.' 
Warn  and  Vavaaeur,  in  Martin* b  Hud,  B,,  p.  82.  Ponderas,  'north  of 
Clarke's  river  and  on  a  lake  which  takes  its  name  from  the  trilie.'  Parker's 
Explor,  Tour,  p.  312,  and  map;  De  Smet,  Voy,,  p.  32.  The  Pend  d'OreiUes 
were  probably  the  Micksucksealtom  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Gibbe,  in  Pac 
B.  B.  Bept,,  voL  i.,  p.  417. 

Tribes  baptized  by  De  Smet:  Thlishatkmuche,  Stietshoi,  Zingomenes, 
Shaistche,  Shuyelpi,  Tschilsolomi,  Siur  Poils,  Tinabsoti,  Yinkaoeons,  Yej- 
ak-oun,  all  of  same  stock. 

Tribes  mentioned  by  Morse  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarke  Biver: 
Coopspellar,  lAhama,  Lartielo,  Hihighenimmo,  Wheelpo,  Skeetsomish.  BepL, 
p.  372. 

The  (kern's  d^ Aline  'live  about  the  lake  which  takes  its  name  from  them.' 
Hale*s  Ethnog,,  in  U.  8.  Ex,  Ex,,  voL  vL,  p.  209.  East  of  the  Spokanes,  at 
headwaters  of  the  Spokane  Biver.  Parker's  Explor,  Tour,  p.  310,  and  map. 
'  The  Skiiswish,  or  CoBur  d'Alenes,  live  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Coeor 
d'Alene  river,  above  the  Spokanes,  and  around  the  lake  of  the  same  name.' 
Oitibs,  in  Pac,  B,  B,  BepL,  voL  i,  p.  415.  Their  mission  is  on  the  river  ten 
miles  above  the  lake  and  thirty  miles  from  the  mountains.  Stevens,  in  Imd, 
Aff,  Bept,,  1854,  p.  216.  Stietshoi,  or  Cceur  d'Alenes  on  the  river,  and  about 
the  lake.  8choolcr<jfi's  Arch,,  voL  iiL,  p.  200,  map,  voL  v.,  p.  490.  Pointed 
Hearts,  ' shores  of  a  lake  about  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Spokan  House.' 
Cox's  Adeen,,  voL  ii,  p.  150;  NMay's  Ogn.  Ter,,  p.  143;  De  Smet,  Mies,  de 
tOr^gon,  p.  31.     '  St  Joseph's  river.'  MuUan's  B^,,  p.  49. 

The  OolviUes  include  the  tribes  about  Kettle  Falls,  and  the  bonks  of  the 
Columbia  up  to  the  Arrow  Lakes.  '  Colville  valley  and  that  of  the  ColnmlMa 
river  from  Kettle  Falls  to  a  point  thirty  miles  below.'  Paige,  in  Ind,  Aff. 
BepL,  1865,  p.  98.  'The  Colvilles,  whose  tribal  name  is  Swielpree,  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Colville  Valley,  on  the  Kettle  Biver,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Columbia  Biver,  from  Kettle  FalU  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane;' 
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Wtnans,  in  IcL,  1S70,  p.  22.    GolviUes  and  Spokanes,  *near  FortOdville.* 

Warreand  Vavaaeur,  in  Martin's  Hud.  B.,  p.  82. 

The  lAkfis,  '  whose  tribal  name  ia  Senijextee,  are  located  on  both  ndee  of 
the  Colombia  Biver,  from  Kettle  Falla  north  to  Britiah  Colnmbia.'  Winans, 
in  IfuL  Aff.  BepL,  1870,  p.  22.  'So  named  from  their  place  of  residence, 
which  is  about  the  Arrow  Lakes.'  Parker's  Exphr.  Tour,  p.  312.  'Lea  sau- 
Tages  des  Lacs. . .  .rodent  snr  le  Lac-aux-fl^ches.'  De  Smet,  Vcy,,  p.  60. 

The  Chandi^res,  or  Kettle  Falls,  reside  *abont  ColviUe.'  Parker's  Ex- 
phr.  Tour,  p.  313.  The  village  of  Les  Chandi^res  '  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  just  below  the  falL'  Cfox's  Adven.^  toL  i.,  p.  368.  Chaudi^res '  live  south 
of  the  Lake  Indians.'  De Smet,  Voy,,  p.  60.  'Fort  Colville  is  the  principal 
ground  of  the  Schwoyelpi  or  Kettle  Falls  tribe.'  CNbba,  in  Pac  E,  B.  BepL, 
ToL  i,  p.  413.  'The  tribe  in  the  vicinity  (of  Fort  ColviUe)  is  known  as  the 
Chandi^re,  whose  territory  reaches  as  far  up  as  the  Columbia  Lakes.'  Simp- 
som's  Overland  Joum.,  voL  i,  p.  161.  'Gens  des  Chauditoes.  Pr^  du  lac 
Sdionchouap  an-dessous  des  Dalles. '  Mqfiras,  Exphr. ,  torn.  ii. ,  p.  336.  '  Called 
in  their  own  language,  Chualpays.'  Kane's  Wand.,  pp.  308>9.  'Called  Qui- 
arlpi  (Basket  People).'  Wiiies'  Nor.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  iv.,  p.  472.  The 
Chualpays  called  Wheelpo  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  by  Morse.  Oibbs,  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  RepL,  voL  L,  p.  417. 

Hie  Spokcmes  live  on  the  Spokane  river  and  plateau,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Colnmbia  from  below  Kettle  Falls,  nearly  to  the  Okanagan.  The  Spo- 
kihnfsh,  or  Spokanes,  lie  south  of  the  Schrooyelpi,  and  chiefly  upon  or 
near  the  Spokane  river.  The  name  applied  by  the  whites  to  a  number  of 
sDiall  bands  is  HoA  given  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  to  the  one  living  at  the 
forks.  They  are  also  called  Sinkoman  by  the  Kootonies.  These  bands 
are  eight  in  number:  the  Sinslihhooish,  on  the  great  plain  above  the  cross- 
ings of  the  CcBur  d'Alene  river;  the  Sintootoolish,  on  the  river  above  the 
forks;  the  Smahoomenaish  (Spokehnish),  at  the  forks;  the  Skaischilt'nish, 
at  the  old  Chemakane  mission;  the  Skecheramouse,  above  them  on  the 
Colville  trail;  the  Scheeetstish,  the  Sinpoilschne,  and  Sinspeelish,  on  the 
Colombia  river;  the  last-named  band  is  nearly  extinct..  The  Sinpoilschne 
(N^pochle,  or  Sans  Puelles)  have  always  been  included  among  the  Okin- 
akanes,  though,  as  well  as  the  Sinspeelish  below  them,  they  are  claimed  by 
the  Spokanes.  The  three  bands  on  the  Columbia  all  speak  a  different 
langoage  from  the  rest'  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1864»  pp.  220,  236;  and 
09A8,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol  L,  pp.  414-16.  'This  tribe  claim  as  their 
territory  the  country  commencing  on  the  large  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Slawn- 
tehns — ^the  stream  entering  the  Columbia  at  Fort  Colville;  thence  down  the 
Spokane  to  the  Columbia^  down  the  Columbia  half-way  to  Fort  Okina- 
kane,  and  up  the  Spokane  and  Coeur  d'Alene  to  some  point  between  the 
falls  and  the  lake,  on  the  latter.'  Id.,  p.  414.  'Inhabit  the  country  on  the 
Spc^Eane  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  boundary  of  Idaho.'  Paiffe,  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rept.,  1866,  p.  98.  'At  times  on  the  Spokane,  at  times  on  the  Spokane 
pUuna.'  Mutton's  RepL,  pp.  18,  49.  'Principally  on  the  plains.'  Lord^s  NaL, 
voL  il,  p.  157.  'North-east  of  the  Palooses  are  the  Spokein  nation.*  Par- 
her's  BxpHar.  Tour,  p.  310,  and  map.  'Au-dessous  du  fort  Okanagam  k  I'Est.' 
Miifras,  Exphr.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  336.     'Au  nord-ouest  des  Palooses  se  trouve  la 
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nation  de  Spokanes.'  De  SmOy  Vcy.y  p.  31.  'Have  a  small  village  at  the 
entrance  of  their  rivery  bnt  their  chief  and  permanent  place  of  lendence 

is    abont  forty  miles  higher  np where  the  Pointed-heart  River  joins 

the  Spokan  from  the  aouth-eaat.'  Cox* a  Adven,,  voL  ii.,  p.  147.  'The  Spo- 
kanes, whose  tribal  names  aire  Sineeqaomenach,  or  Upper,  Sintootoo,  or 
Middle  Spokamiah,  and  Chekasschee,  or  Lower  SpokaneSy  living  on  the 
Spokane  River,  from  the  Idaho  line  to  its  month.'  Winans,  in  IwL  Af.  HepL, 
1870,  p.  23.  Spokane,  the  Sarlilso  and  Sketsomish  of  Lewis  and  CUrke. 
Oibbs,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  i.,  p.  417. 

The  Sans  Foils  (Hairless),  or  'Sanpoils,  which  indndes  the  Nespeelnm 
Indians,  are  located  on  the  Columbia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  down 
to  Ghrand  Coulee  (on  the  south  of  the  Columbia),  and  from  a  point  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  down  to  the  mouth  of'  the  Okanagaji  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Columbia,  including  the  country  drained  by  the  Sanpoiland 
Nespeelnm  Creeks.'  Winatu^  m  Ind.  Aff,  Rept.,  1870,  p.  22.  Sinpoilidi,  west 
of  the  Columbia  between  Priest  Rapids  and  Okanagan.  Sdyxicrc^'s  ^i^., 
voL  iii.,  p.  200,  map.  SinpaneUsh^  west  of  the  Kettle  Falls  Indians.  Parha's 
Ejcphr,  Tour,  p.  313.  'Sinipouals.  Prte  des  grands  rapides  du  Rio  Colom- 
bia.' Mqfras,  Explor.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  335.  Sinpavelist,  west  of  the  Chandi^rea. 
De  Smetf  Voy.,  p.  50.  Sinapoils,  '  occupy  a  district  on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Columbia,  between  the  Spokan  and  Qakinagan  rivers.'  Cox*s  Advefu^  voL 
ii.,  p.  145.  Hehighenimmo  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  OibbSf  in  Pac  J2.  R,  RepL, 
voL  i.,  p.  417. 

The  Pisquouee  inhabit  the  west  bank  of  the  Columbia  between  the  Okana- 
gan and  Priest  Rapids.  Piskwaus,  or  Piscous;  'name  properly  belongs  to 
the  tribe  who  live  on  the  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Columbia  on  the 
west  side,  about  forty  miles  below  Fort  Okanagan.  But  it  is  here  extended 
to  all  the  tribes  as  far  down  as  Priest's  Rapids.'  The  map  extends  their  ter- 
ritory across  the  Columbia.  If  Ms  Bthnog.,  in  U,  8.  Ex,  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  p.  210, 
and  map,  p.  197.  Pisquouse,  'immediately  north  of  that  of  the  Yakamaa.* 
*  On  the  Columbia  between  the  Priest's  and  Ross  Rapids.'  SleixnSf  in  Ind,  Aff, 
Rept.,  1854,  p.  28(v  and  Oibbs,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  i,  p.  412.  '  Piscaoos. 
Sur  la  petite  riviere  de  ce  nom  i,  I'Onest  de  la  Colombie.'  Mqfirae,  Exphr.t 
tom.  iL,  p.  335. 

The  Skamoynumacks  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  at  Priest  Rapids, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Umatilla.  Thirty  miles  distant  up  the  river  are  ihe 
Kewaughtohenemachs.  Ross'  Adven.,  pp.  134,  137. 

^The  Mithouies  are  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Columbia  River,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Okanagan  down  to  the  Wonatchee,  and  includes  the  conn- 
try  drained  by  the  Mithouie,  Lake  Chelan,  and  Enteeatook  Rivers.'  Wimuut, 
in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  23. 

*The  Isle  de  Pierres,  whose  tribal  name  is  linkinse,  are  located  on  the 
east  and  south  side  of  the  CoL  Riv.,  from  Grand  Coulte  down  to  Priests* 
Rapids,  which  includes  the  peninsula  made  by  the  great  bend  of  the  CoL'  Ih, 

The  Sahaptin  Familt  is  situated  immediately  south  of  the  Salish.  Only 
six  of  the  eight  nations  mentioned  below  have  been  included  in  the  Fianuly 
by  other  authors.     'The  country  occupied  by  them  extends  from  the  Dalles 
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of  the  Colambia  to  the  Bitter-Root  moantains,  lying  on  both  ndes  of  the 
Colombia^  and  upon  the  Kooekoofikie  and  Salmon  Forks  of  Lewis'  and  Snake 
River,  between  that  of  the  Seliah  family  on  the  north  and  of  the  Snakes  on 
the  soath.'  CfibbB^  in Pandoay'*  Gram.,  p.  viL  'The  first  and  more  northern 
Indians  of  the  interior  may  be  denominated  the  Shahaptan  Family,  and  com- 
prehends three  tribes:  the  Shahaptan,  or  Nez  Perc^  of  the  Canadians;  the 
Kliketaty  a  scion  from  the  Shahaptans  who  now  dweU  near  Mount  Rainier, 
and  have  advanced  toward  the  falls  of  the  Columbia;  and  the  Okanagan, 
who  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  Fraser's  River  and  its  tributaries.'  Scolder,  in 
Lond,  Oeog.  Soc,  J<mr.,'Yoh  xi.,  p.  225.  Hale's  map,  in  U.  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi, 
p.  197,  dmdea  the  territory  among  the  Nez  Perces,  Walla-Wallas,  Waiilatpu, 
and  Molele.  '  The  Indians  in  this  district  (of  the  Dalles)  are  Dog  River,  Was- 
cos»  Tyicks,  Des  Chutes,  John  Day,  Utilla,  Cayuses,  Walla- Walla,  Nez  Perces, 
Moontain  Snakes,  and  Bannacks.'  Dmnison^  Uklnd,  Aff.  JtepL,  1859,  p.  435. 
*The  different  tribes  attached  to  Fort  Nez  Pero^  and  who  formerly  went  by 
that  cognomen,  are  the  Shamooinaugh,  Skamnaminaugh,  E'yackimah,  Ispipe- ' 
whnmangh,  and  Inaspetsum.  These  tribes  inhabit  the  main  north  branch 
above  the  Forks.  On  the  south  branch  are  the  Palletto  Pallas,  Shawhaapten 
or  Nez  Perces  proper,  Pawluch,  and  Cosispa  tribes.  On  the  main  Columbia, 
beginning  at  the  Dallas,  are  the  Necootimeigh,  Wisscopam,  Wisswhams, 
Wayyampas,  Lowhim,  Sawpaw,  and  YoumataUa  bands.'  £<w^  Fur  Hunters, 
vol  L,  p.  185-6.  Gathlakahikits,  at  the  rapids  of  Columbia  river,  N.  side; 
Chippanchickchicks, '  N.  side  of  the  Columbia  river,  in  the  long  narrows,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  falls.'  Hellwits,  'at  the  falls  of  Columbia  river;'  Ithkyema- 
mits,  '  on  Columbia  river,  N.  side  near  Chippanchickchicks;'  Yehah,  '  above 
the  rapids.'  Morsels  RepL,  pp.  368-70. 

The  Ntz  Purees  'possess  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Lewis  or  Snake 
River,  from  the  Peloose  to  the  Wapticacoes,  about  a  hundred  miles — together 
with  the  tributary  streams,  extending,  on  the  east,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.'  HMs  £Uhnog.,  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vL,  p.  212;  Schoolcraft's 
Arch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  551.  '  On  both  sides  of  the  Kooskooskia  and  north  fork  of 
Snake  river.'  Oibbs,  in  Pac  R.  R,  Rept.,  vol.  i.,  p.  416;  and  Stevens,  in  Ind. 
Aff,  RepL,  1854,  p.  217.  '  A  few  bands  of  the  Nez  Percys  Indiana  occupy  the 
Salmon  river  and  the  Clearwater. '  Thompson,  in  Jd. ,  p.  282.  '  The  Nez  Perc^ 
ooontry  is  bounded  west  by  the  Palouse  river  and  the  Tucannon;  on  the 
north  by  the  range  of  mountains  between  Clear  Water  and  the  Coeur  d' 
Alene;  east  by  the  Bitter  Root  mountains;  on  the  south  they  are  bounded 
near  the  line  dividing  the  two  Territories.'  Craig,  in  Id.,  1857,  p.  353.  The 
BufiUo^  a  tribe  of  the  Nez  Perces,  winter  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley.  Oiven,  in 
Id.,  1850,  p.  424.  'Upper  waters  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Columbia.' 
CcUUns  JV.  Am,  Ind.,  voL  ii.,  p.  108.  'Country  lying  along  Lewb  river  and 
its  tributaries  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Columbia.' 
Paimar*8  Jour.,  p.  55.  Nez  Perces  or  Sahaptins,  'on  the  banks  of  the  Lewis 
Fork  or  Serpent  River.'  DomenedCs  Deserts,  voL  iL,  p.  54.  'Chohoptins, 
or  Nez-Perc^....on  the  banks  of  Lewis  River.'  Cox's  Adven.,  voL  ii,  p. 
143*  'Rove  through  the  regions  of  the  Lewis  branch.*  Oreenltow's  JlisL 
Ogiu^  p.  30.  '  The  Lower  Nez  Perces  range  upon  the  Wayleeway,  Immahah, 
Yenghifi%  and  other  of  the  streams  west  of  the  mountains.'  Irving  s  Bon^. 
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niaiaU*9  AdvoL,  p.  SOI.  Some  FUtheads  live  along  tiie  Clearwater  BiTer 
down  to  below  ita  jnnctioii  with  the  Snake.  Q<ua*  Jwar,^  p.  212.  Coontiy 
'drained  by  the  Kooskooekie,  westward  from  the  Blackfoot  ooimtiy,  and 
acroea  the  Rocky  Mountains.*  BrcwneWa  IncL  Saeea,  p.  633.  'Prte  da  fort 
de  oe  nom,  k  la  jonction  des  denx  branches  du  fienve.'  JiqfraB,  Exptor.^  tom. 
ii.,  p.  335.  Junction  of  Snake  and  Clearwater.  Parher^s  Explor  Tow,  Map. 
Choppunniah.  Lewis  and  Clarhe'a  Trav.,  p.  831,  and  map.  Copunniah.  Bui- 
Jineh*s  Oregon,  p.  144.  'The  Nez-Perc^  are  divided  into  two  daeaea,  the 
Nez-Perc^s  proper,  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  the  Polonehea,  who  in- 
habit  the  plain  oouutry  about  the  month  of  the  Snake  River.'  Chirdner,  in 
Lond.  Geog,  8oc,  Jour.,  voL  xL,  p.  256.  Chopunush,  *  on  Lewis  river  below 
the  entrance  of  the  Kooskooskee,  on  both  sides.'  'On  the  Kooakooakee 
river  below  the  forks,  and  on  Cotter's  creek.'  Bands  of  the  Chopanziiah: 
Pelloatpallah,  Kimmooenim,  Yeletpoo,  Willewah,  Soyennom.  JHorae's  BepL, 
p.  369. 

The  PaUmae,  or  '  the  Palus,  usually  written  Paloose,  live  between  the 
Columbia  and  the  Snake.'  Otbbe,  in  Pandoey'a  Oram,,  p.  vL  'The  Peloose 
tribe  has  a  stream  called  after  it  which  empties  into  Lewis  River.'  HMa 
Bthnog.,  in  U,  S,  Ex.  Ex,,  voL  vi.,  p.  213.  Upon  the  Peloose  River.  *£&- 
trance  of  Great  Snake  Raver  and  surrounding  country.'  Tobnie^  in  hordes 
Nat. ,  vol.  ii. ,  pp.  105, 245.  '  Properly  a  native  of  the  Nez  Perc^  llieir  leai- 
dence  is  along  the  Nez  Perc^  river  and  up  the  Pavilion.'  Parier^s  Es^lor. 
Tour,  p.  310.  In  three  bands;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelouse  River;  on  the 
north  bank  of  Snake  River,  thirty  miles  below  the  Pelouse;  and  at  the  month 
of  the  Snake  River.  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  j^epi.,  1854,  pp.  222-3,  and  in  Poc 
B.  B.  BepLt  '^ol*  ^-f  PP*  150-1.  Palouse,  or  Pelouse,  'reside  oa  the  baaka 
of  the  Palouse  and  Snake  rivers.'  MuBaiCs  BepL,  pp.  18,  49.  'La  trihii 
Paloose  appartient  k  la  nation  des  Nez-Perces. . .  .elle  habite  les  bords  des 
deux  rivieres  des  Nez-perc^  et  du  Pavilion.'  De  Smet,  Voy.,  p.  31.  Sdloat- 
pallah,  north  of  the  Snake,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia.  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  Map.  Same  as  the  SewatpaUa.  Q(bbs,  in  Pac  M.  B.  BepL^  voL 
i.,  p.  417. 

The  Walla-  Wallas  'occupy  the  country  south  of  the  Columbia  and  about 
the  river  of  that  name.'  O&ibs,  in  Pandosy's  Oram.,  p.  vii.  'A  number  of 
1>ands  living  usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  on  the  Snake 
river  to  a  little  east  of  the  Peluse.'  Oibbs,  in  Pae.  B.  B.  BepL,  voL  I,  p.  402. 
'  Are  on  a  small  stream  which  fails  into  the  Columbia  near  Fort  Nes-pero^' 
Ifale*8  Bthnog.,  in  IT.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol  vi,  p.  213.  'Inhabit  the  oountry  aboat 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  range  some  distance  below  along  tiie  Co- 
lumbia.' Parker's  Explor.  Tour,  p.  310.  'Upon  the  banks  of  the  Colnmbsa, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Lewis  Fork  are  found  the  WaUa-wallaa.'  Browmdts 
Ind.  Bacfs,  p.  535.  '  Oualla-Oualla,  au-dessus  du  fort  des  Nes  Pero^'  iifo- 
/ras,  Explor.,  tom.  iL,  p.  335.  '  Under  this  term  are  embraced  a  nomber  of 
bands  living  usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  on  the  Snake 
river,  to  a  little  east  of  the  Pelouse;  as  also  the  Klikatats  and  Takamaa, 
north  of  the  former.'  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1864,  p.  223.  'On  both 
sides  of  the  Columbia  river  between  Snake  river  and  Hudson  Bay  fotti 
Walla-WaUa.'  JDennison,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1867,  p.  374.    Walla  Waliapun. 
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Tohiu,  in  Zonfa  NaL,  voL  ii.,  pp.  244-7.  'Les  Wallarwalla  habitent,  sur  la 
riTi^Te  du  mtee  nom,  I'lin  de«  iribataiTes  de  la  Colombie,  et  leur  pays 
a'^tend  aassi  le  long  de  oefleave.'  De  Smet,  Vcy.,  p.  90.  WoUaw  WoUah. 
South  aide  of  the  Snake,  at  junction  with  the  Colombia.  Lems  and  Clarhe's 
Slap,  WdUaoUa  and  WoUawalla,  '  on  both  sides  of  CoL,  as  low  as  the  Mus- 
cieshell  rapid,  and  in  winter  pass  over  to  the  Taptol  river.*  M(yne*9  KejpL, 
pp.  369-70.  '  Country  sonth  of  the  Colnmbia  and  aboat  the  river  of  that 
name.'  &iUe,  in  Paindoffy*s  Oram.,  p.  viL  Walawaltz  nation  abont  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Snake  and  Columbia.  On  Walla  Walle  River.  Oaas'  Jour.,  pp. 
294r-S.  'On  both  banks  of  the  Columbia,  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the 
Dalles.*  Farnkam*9  Trav,,  p.  151.  Wallah  Wallah.  Cox's  Adven.,  voL  ii,  p. 
l^  *  About  the  river  of  that  name.*  NkoUxy's  OtpL  Ter.,  pp.  143,  151. 
WaUawaUahs,  '  reside  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Walla  Walla,  the  low  bot- 
tom of  the  Umatilla  and  the  Columbia,  from  the  mouth  of  Lewis  Biver  for 
one  hundred  miles  south.'  Palmer's  Jour.,  pp.  58, 124.  'On  the  borders  of 
the  WaUahwaQah  and  Columbia.'  Domenech'a  Deserts,  voL  ii,  p.  04;  Stuart, 
in  NotaeUes  Annaies  des  Vcy,,  1821,  tom.  ziL,  p.  35. 

The  Sdatogas  and  Toustchipas  live  on  Canoe  Biver  (Tukanon  ?),  and  the 
Enotalla  (Touchet?),  the  Akaltchis  'sur  le  Big-river'  (Columbia).  Httnt,  in 
Nmaellea  Annaies  des  Voy.,  1821,  tom.  x.,  pp.  74-8.  The  Sdatogas  'poes^de 
le  jHiyB  borne  aa  sud-est  par  la  Grande-Plaine;  au  nord,  par  le  Lewis-Biver;  k 
Toaestpar  la  Columbia;  au  sud  par  I'Oualamat.'  Id,,  1821,  tom.  zii.,  p.  42. 

The  Cayuses  extend  from  John  Day  Biver  eastward  to  Grande  Bonde 
Valley.  The  Cayuse,  Cailloux,  Waiilatpu,  'country  sonth  of  the  Sahaptin 
and  Wallawalla.  Their  headquarters  are  on  the  upper  part  of  Wallawalla 
River.'  Hdie's EUinog,,  in  U.  8,  Ez.  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  p.  214,  map,  p.  197.  'The 
country  belonging  to  the  Cayuse  is  to  the  south  of  and  between  the  Nez 
Pcroes  and  Walla- Wallas,  extending  from  the  Des  Chutes,  or  Wanwanwi,  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  mountains.'  Stevens,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,,  1854,  p. 
218;  QQAs,  in  Pae.  R,  R.  Rept.,  voL  i.,  p.  416.  '  On  the  west  side  of  the  Blue 
mmintains  and  south  of  the  Columbia  river.'  TTwmpson,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept., 
1854y  p.  282.  '  Occupy  a  portion  of  the  Walla-Walla  vaUey.'  Denniaon,  in 
Id,,  1857,  p.  374;  Cain,  in  Id.,  1859,  pp.  413-14.  'A  I'ouest  des  Nez-pero^ 
scmt  lee  Kayuses. '  De  Smet,  Vojf.,  p.  30.  The  Kayouse  dwell  upon  the  Utalla 
or  Eninntilly  River.  TownsentTs  Nar.,  p.  122.  'West  of  the  Nes  Perc^.' 
Parker  a  Eacpkr.  Tour,  p.  309,  and  map.  '  Rove  through  the  regions  of  the 
Lewis  branch.'  Oreenhmo's  Hisi.  Ogn.,  p.  30.  'Kayouses.  Frto  du  grand 
detour  de  la  Colombie.'  Mqfras,  Explor.,  tom.  iL,  p.  335.  Waiilatpu,  Molele, 
called  also  Willetpoos,  Cayuse,  'western  Oregon,  south  of  the  Columbia 
liter.'  Lvdang,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  199;  QlStibs,  in  Pac  R,  R.  Rept,,  voL  i.,  p.  417. 
Gaagitaa  'inhabit  the  country  bordering  on  Wallawalla  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Blue  mountains  and  Grand  round.'  Palmer's  Jour.,  pp.  54-6. 
Wyeilat  or  Kyoose,  country  to  the  south  of  Walia  Walla.  Tolmie,  in  Lord's 
IfaLt  ToL  ii,  pp^  244-5.  The  Skyuses  '  dwell  about  the  waters  of  the  Way- 
leeway  and  the  adjacent  country.'  Irving' s  BovmemUes  Adven.,  p.  388. 

The  Willewah  'reside  on  the  Willewah  river,  which  falls  into  the  Lewis 
fxv^  on  the  &W.  side,  below  the  forks.*  Mcrae'a  Rept.,  p.  369.  In  Grande 
BoBde  Valley.  Lewie  and  ClaMa  Mo^;  CfiOa,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  i.,  p. 
417 
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The  Umatillas  'live  near  the  junction  of  the  Umatilla  and  Colnmbift 
rivera.'  LortVs  NaL,  voL  ii.,  p.  97.  UmataUow  River  and  country  extending 
thence  westward  to  Dalles.  Tolmie,  in  Id.,  p.  245.  *The  Utillaa  occupy  the 
country  along  the  river  bearing  that  name.'  Deimiacm,  in  Ind,  Aff,  BepL, 
1857,  p.  374. 

The  Wahowpum  live  '  on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Columbia,  in  different 
banda  from  the  Pishquitpahs;  as  low  aa  the  river  Lapage;  the  different  banda 
of  this  nation  winter  on  the  waters  of  Taptul  and  Cataract  rivers.*  Mor^*9 
Eept,,  p.  370;  Lewis  and  Clarhe'a  Map.  On  John  Day's  River.  Oibbsj  in  Pae. 
a.  R.  Sept.,  vol.  i.,  p.  417. 

The  Waacoa  include  all  the  tribes  between  the  Cascade  Range  and  John 
Day  River,  south  of  the  Columbia.  '  They  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Wasco  Indians,  and  they  call  their  country  around  the  Dalles  Wascopam. 
They  claim  the  country  extending  from  the  cascades  up  to  the  falls  of  the 
Columbia,  the  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.'  Hines*  Voy.,  p.  159.  'The 
Wascos  occupy  a  small  tract  of  country  near  to  and  adjoining  the  Dalies.* 
Denniaon,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Jiept.,  1857,  p.  372.  On  both  sides  of  the  Columbia 
about  the  Dalles  are  the  Wascopams.  Map,  in  Sdioolcrq/Vs  Areh,,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
200.  Eneshur,  Echeloots,  Chillukkitequaw  and  Sinacshop  occupy  the  terri- 
tory, on  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Map;  Morse's  Rept.j  p.  370.  The  Tchipantchick- 
tchick,  Cathlassis,  IlttekaTmamits,  and  Tchelouits  about  the  Dalles.  Stuart^ 
in  NouvelUs  Annates  des  Voy.y  1821,  torn,  xii.,  p.  26;  Oibbs,  in  Poc  R,  R, 
Repl.y  vol.  i.,  p.  417. 

'The  residence  of  the  Molele  is  (or  was)  in  the  broken  and  wooded  coun- 
try about  Mounts  Hood  and  Vancouver.'  Hales  EOinog,,  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex., 
voL  vi.,  p.  214.  The  Mollales  have  their  home  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 
Schoolcraft's  Arch,,  voL  v.,  p.  492. 

'The  Tairtla,  usually  called  Taigh,  belong. . .  .to  the  environs  of  the  Des- 
Chutes  River.'  Q&bs,  in  Paaidosy's  Oram,,  p.  vii 

'The  Des  Chutes. . .  .formerly  occupied  that  secticm  of  country  between 
the  Dalles  and  the  Tyich  river.'  Dennison,  in  IwL  Aff.  Repi.,  1857,  p.  373. 

'  The  Tyichs formerly  occupied  the  Tyich  Valley  and  the  country  in 

its  vicinity,  which  lies  about  30  miles  south  of  Fort  Dalles.'  Ih, 

'  The  John  Day  Rivers  occupy  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  river  bearing  that  name.'  lb. 

'  The  Dog  River  or  Cascade  Indians  reside  on  &  small  stream  called  Dog 
river,  which  empties  into  the  Columbia  river,  about  half-way  between  the 
Cascades  and  Dalles.'  Id.,  p.  371.  The  Cascades  dwell  'on  the  river  of  thai 
name.*  Nicolay's  Ogn.  Ter.,  p.  143. 

The  YaUmas  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Yakima  River  and  its  branches. 
'  The  upper  Yakimas  occupy  the  country  upon  the  Wenass  and  main  branch 
of  the  Yakima,  above  the  forks;  the  Lower  upon  the  Yakima  and  its  tribu- 
taries, bolow  the  forks  and  along  the  Columbia  from  the  month  of  the  Yaki- 
ma to  a  point  three  nules  below  the  Dalles.'  RchU,  in  Ind.  Aff,  RepL,  1857, 
p.  350.  Three  bands,  Wishhams,  Clickahut,  and  Skien,  along  the  Columbia. 
Id.,  p.  352.  *  The  Pshwanwappam  bands,  usually  called  Yakamaa,  inhabit 
the  Yakama  River.'  Oibbs,  in  Pandosy^s  C/ram.,  p.  vii.  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
Chanwappan,  Shaltattos,  Squamaross,  Skaddala,  and  Chimnahpum,  on  the 
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Takima  BiTer.  OibbSf  in  Pae.  J?.  M.  JRepL,  roL  L,  p.  417.  The  Yakimas  *are 
divided  into  two  principal  bands,  each  made  up  of  a  number  of  villages,  and 
▼ery  closely  connected;  one  owning  the  country  on  the  Nahchess  and  Lower 
Takima,  the  other  are  upon  the  Wenaas  and  main  branch  above  the  forks. ' 
Id.,  p.  407.  Yackamans,  northern  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  on  the  Yack- 
amans  river.  Cox*8  Adven.,  voL  ii.,  p.  143.  On  the  Yakima.  Hale*s  Ethnog.,  in 
H,  S,  Ex,  Ex,,  YoL  vi,  p.  213.  ' South  of  the  Long  Rapids,  to  the  confluence 
of  Lewis'  river  with  the  Columbia,  are  the  Yookoomans.'  Parker's  Explor. 
Tomr,  p.  313.  Pishwanwapum  (Yakima),  in  Yakimaw  or  Eyakema  Valley. 
Tolmiey  in  Lard's  Nat,,  roL  ii.,  pp.  244-7.  Called  Stobshaddat  by  the 
Sound  Lidians.  Id.,  p.  245. 

The  Chimnapums  are  *on  the  N.W.  side  of  CoL  river,  both  above  and 
below  the  entrance  of  Lewis*  r.  andtheTaptul  r.'  Morse's  RepL,  p.  370;  Lewis 
md  Clarke's  Map.  The  '  Chunnapuns  and  Chanwappans  are  between  the 
(facade  Range  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia.*  NicolayU  Ogn,  Tear., 
p.  143. 

The  Pisquitpahs,  '  on  the  Muscleehell  rapids,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Columbia,  to  the  commencement  of  the  high  country;  this  nation  winter  on 
the  waters  of  the  Taptul  and  Cataract  rivers.'  Morse*s  SepL,  p.  370. 

The  Sokulks  dwell  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia. 
Lewis  emd  Clarke's  Trtw.,  p.  351,  and  map;  Morse's  Hepi.,  p.  369.  At  Priest 
Bapids.  Oibbs,  in  Poc  H.  R,  RepL,  vol.  i.,  p.  417. 

The  KUkeUUs  live  in  the  mountainous  country  north  of  the  Cascades,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  south  of  the  Yakimas.  Klikatats  '  in- 
habit, properly,  the  valleys  lying  between  Mounts  St  Helens  and  Adams,  but 
they  have  spread  over  districts  belonging  to  other  tribes,  and  a  band  of  them 
is  now  located  as  far  south  as  the  Umpqua.'  OUibs,  in  Pac,  R.  R.  RepC^  voL 
i.,  p.  403.  'Roilroilpam  is  the  Klikatat  country,  situated  in  the  Cascade 
mountains  north  of  the  Columbia  and  west  of  the  Yakamas.'  Oibbs,  in  Pon- 
dosy's  Oram.,  p.  vii.  'Wander  in  the  wooded  country  about  Mount  St 
Helens.*  Hale's  EOwiOg.,  in  U,  8.  Ex,  Ex,^  voL  vL,  p.  213.  '  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.*  CatUn's  N,  Am,  Ind.^  voL  iL,  p  113.  Klika- 
tats. 'Au-dessus  du  fort  des  Nez-Perc^.'  Mqfras,  Explor.,  torn.  iL,  p.  335. 
'The  Kliketat»  a  scion  from  the  Sahaptans,  who  now  dwell  near  Mount 
Rainier  and  have  advanced  towards  the  falls  of  the  Columbia..*  Scouler,  in 
LomL  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour,,  voL  xi.,  p.  225.  On  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Map,  the 
Kliketat  territory  is  occupied  by  the  Chanwappan,  Shallatoa,  Squamaros, 
Skaddals,  Shahalas.  Also  in  Morse's  Repi.,  p.  372.  Whulwhypum,  or  Klike- 
tat, 'in  the  wooded  and  prairie  country  between  Vancouver  and  the  Dalles.* 
Teimie,  in  Lord's  Nat.,  voL  ii,  p.  245. 

The  Weyehhoo  live  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia^  near  Ghusattoi 
River.     (EJiketat.)  Qass'  Jour.,  p.  288. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAIJFORNIAN& 

OiKOUPAL  DmSIONg:  KOBTHXBIT,    CSNTaAL,    AND  SOUTHKBH   CAIJlOBllIAini^ 
AND    SH08HONI8 — COUMTRT    OF    THB    CaUIORNIANS— ThS    K1.AMATBE8, 

M0DOC8,  Shastas,  Pnr  Biyer  Indians,  Eubocs,  Cahbocs,  Hoopahs, 
WnBTora,  ToLSWAS,  and  Rooub  River  Indians  and  their  Custoiis — 
The  Tehamas,  Pomos,  Ukiahs,  Gualalas,  Sonomas,  Petalumas*  Napas, 
SusooLS,  Suisunxs,  Tamalbs,  Karquines,  Ohlonss^  TuLOMoe,  Thamixks» 
Olgronbs,  Rumbens,  Escelens,  and  Others  op  Central  GAUiORiriA — 
The  Cahuillas,  DnauRNOs,  Islanders,  and  Mission  Ranchkrias  op 
Southern  California— The  Snakes  or  Shoshones  Proper,  Utahb, 
Baknocks,  Washobs,  and  Other  Shoshone  Nations. 

Of  the  seven  groups  into  whicli  this  work  separates 
the  nations  of  western  North  America,  the  Califor- 
NiANS  constitute  the  third,  and  cover  the  territory 
between  latitude  43"*  and  32''  30^  extending  back 
irregularly  into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  being 
few  distinctly  marked  families  in  this  group,  I  cannot 
do  better  in  subdividing  it  for  the  purpose  of  descrip- 
tion than  make  of  the  Califomians  proper  three  geo- 
graphical divisions,  namely,  the  Northern  Californiaris^ 
the  Cerdral  Galifornicms,  and  the  Sovthem  Califor- 
mans.  The  Shoshones,  or  fourth  division  of  this 
group,  who  spread  out  over  south-eastern  Oregon, 
southern  Idaho,  and  the  whole  of  Nevada  and  Utah^ 
present  more  distinctly  marked  family  characteristics, 
and  will  therefore  be  treated  as  a  family. 

The  same  chain  of  mountains,  which,  as  the  Cas- 
cade Range,  divides  the  land  of  the  Columbians,  holds 
its  course  steadily  southward,  and  entering  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Califomian  group  forms,  under  the  name 
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of  the  Sierra  Nevada^  the  partition  between  the  CSali- 
fomians  proper  and  the  Shoshones  of  Idaho  and 
Nevada.  The  influence  of  this  range  upon  the  climate 
is  also  here  manifest,  only  intenser  in  degree  than 
farther  north.  The  lands  of  the  Northern  Califor- 
nians  are  well  watered  and  wooded,  those  of  the  cen- 
tral division  have  an  abundance  of  water  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  namely,  from  November  till  May, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  abundantly  under  ciu- 
tivation*  Sycamore,  oak,  cotton-wood,  willow,  and 
white  alder  fringe  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  laurel, 
buckeye,  manzanita,  and  innumerable  berry-bearing 
bushes  dothe  the  lesser  hills;  thousands  of  acres  are 
annually  covered  with  wild  oats ;  the  moist  bottoms 
yield  heavy  crops  of  grass;  and  in  summer  the  valleys 
are  gorgeous  with  wud  flowers  of  every  hue.  Before 
the  blighting  touch  of  the  white  man  was  laid  upon  the 
land,  the  rivers  swarmed  with  salmon  and  trout;  deer, 
antelope,  and  mountain-sheep  roamed  over  the  foot- 
hills, bear  and  other  camivora  occupied  the  forests, 
and  numberless  wild  fowl  covered  the  lakes.  De- 
creasing in  moisture  toward  the  tropics,  the  climate 
of  the  Southern  Califomians  is  warm  and  dry,  while 
the  Shoshones,  a  large  part  of  whose  territory  falls 
in  the  Great  Basin,  are  cursed  with  a  yet  greater 
dryness. 

The  region  known  as  the  Great  Basin,  lying  between 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountains,  and  stretching  north  and  south  from 
latitude  33°  to  42**,  presents  a  very  different  picture 
from  the  land  of  the  Califomians.  This  district  is  tri- 
angular in  shape,  the  apex  pointing  toward  the  south, 
or  south-west ;  from  this  apex,  which  round  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  California  is  at  tide  level,  the  ground 
gradually  rises,  until,  in  central  Nevada,  it  reaches  an 
altitude  of  about  five  thousand  feet,  and  this,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  local  depressions,  is  about  the  level 
of  the  whole  of  the  broad  part  of  the  basin.  The 
entire  sur&ce  of  this  plateau  is  alkaline.  Being  in 
parte  almost  destitute  of  water,  there  is  comparatively 
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little  timber;  sage-brush  and  grease-wood  being  the 
chief  signs  of  vegetation,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
where  some  small  stream,  struggling  against  almost 
universal  aridity,  supports  on  its  banks  a  little  scanty 
herbage  and  a  few  forlorn-looking  cottonwood  trees. 
The  northern  part  of  this  region,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  lands  of  the  Califomians  proper,  is  somewhat  less 
destitute  of  vegetable  and  animal  Ufe  than  the  south- 
em  portion,  which  is,  indeed,  a  desert  occupied  chiefly 
by  rabbits,  prairie-dogs,  sage-hens,  and  reptiles.  The 
desert  of  the  Colorado,  once  perhaps  a  fertile  bottom, 
extending  northward  from  the  San  Bernardino  Moun- 
tains one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  spreading 
over  an  area  of  about  nine  thousand  square  miles,  is  a 
silent,  unbroken  sea  of  sand,  upon  whose  ashy  surface 
glares  the  midday  sun,  and  where  at  night  the  stars 
draw  near  through  the  thin  air,  and  brilliantly  illumine 
the  eternal  solitude.  Here  the  gigantic  cereus,  emblem 
of  barrenness,  rears  its  contorted  form,  casting  weird 
shadows  upon  the  moonlit  level.  In  such  a  country, 
where  in  winter  the  keen  dust-bearing  blast  rushes 
over  the  unbroken  desolate  plains,  and  in  summer  the 
very  earth  cracks  open  with  intense  heat,  what  can 
we  expect  of  man  but  that  he  should  be  distinguished 
for  the  depths  of  his  low  attainment. 

But  although  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  his 
country  account  satisfactorily  for  the  low  type  of  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Great  Basin,  yet  no  such  excuse  is 
offered  for  the  degradation  of  the  native  of  fertile 
California,  On  every  side,  if  we  except  the  Shoshone, 
in  regions  possessing  far  fewer  advantages  than  Cali- 
fornia, we  find  a  higher  type  of  man.  Among  the 
Tuscaroras,  Cherokees,  and  Iroquois  of  the  Atlantic 
slope,  barbarism  assumes  its  grandest  proportions; 
proceeding  west,  it  bursts  its  fetters  in  the  incipient 
civilization  of  the  Gila;  but  if  we  continue  the  line  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  we  find  this  intellectual  dawn 
checked,  and  man  sunk  almost  to  the  utter  darkness 
of  the  brute.  Coming  southward  from  the  frozen 
land    of  the   Eskimo,   or   northward    from  tropical 
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Daiien^  we  pass  through  nations  possessing  the  neces- 
saries and  even  the  comforts  of  life.  Some  of  them 
raise  and  grind  wheat  and  corn,  many  of  them  make 
pottery  and  other  utensils,  at  the  north  they  venture 
out  to  sea  in  good  boats,  and  make  Behemoth  their 
spoil.  The  Califomians,  on  the  other  hand,  compara- 
tively speaking,  wear  no  clothes,  they  build  no  houses, 
do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  they  have  no  boats,  nor  do 
they  hunt  to  any  considerable  extent;  they  have  no 
morals,  nor  any  religion  worth  calling  such.  The  mis- 
sionary fathers  found  a  virgin  field  whereon  neither 
god  nor  devil  was  worshipped.  We  must  look,  then, 
to  other  causes  for  a  solution  of  the  question  why 
a  nobler  race  is  not  found  in  California;  such,  for 
instance,  as  revolutions  and  migrations  of  nations,  or 
upheavals  and  convulsions  of  nature,  causes  arising 
before  the  commencement  of  the  short  period  within 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  reckon  time. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  diversity  of  tribal  names 
among  the  Califomians  than  elsewhere  in  America; 
the  whole  system  of  nomenclature  is  so  complicated 
and  contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
perfect  order.  There  are  tribes  that  call  themselves 
by  one  name,  but  whose  neighbors  call  them  by  an- 
other; tribes  that  are  known  by  three  or  four  names, 
and  tribes  that  have  no  name  except  that  of  their  vil- 
lage or  chiefs  Tribal  names  are  frequently  given  by 
one  writer  which  are  never  mentioned  by  any  other;* 

t  *  Sometimes  there  is  a  tribal  mime  for  all  who  speak  the  same  langaaffe; 
Bometiinea  none,  and  only  names  for  separate  villages;  sometimes  a  name  tor 
a  whole  tribe  or  family,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  separate  word  for  each  dialect, 
which  is  ^^erally  coextensive  with  some  valley.  Of  the  first,  an  instance 
is  found  in  the  Cahrocs,  on  the  Klamath,  who  are  a  compact  iribe,  with  no 
dialects;  of  the  second,  in  the  large  tribe  on  the  lower  Klamath,  who  have  also 
no  dialects,  and  yet  have  no  name,  except  for  each  village;  of  the  third,  in  the 
great  family  of  the  Pomos,  on  Russian  River,  who  have  many  dialects,  and  a 
name  for  each — as  Ballo  Ki  Fomos,  Cahto  Pomos,  etc. . .  .Some  remnants  of 
tribes  have  three  or  four  names,  all  in  use  withm  a  radius  of  that  number 
of  nuleB;  some,  again,  are  merged,  or  dovetailed,  into  others;  and  some  never 
had  a  name  taken  from  their  own  language,  but  have  adopted  that  given  them 
by  a  neighbor  tribe,  altogether  different  in  speech.'  Powers^  in  Overland 
MoMfy,  voL  viii,  p.  328. 

'The  natives  'when  asked  to  what  tribe  they  belong  give  the  name  of 
their  chie^  which  is  misunderstood  by  the  inquirer  to  be  that  of  the  tribe  it* 
self.'  BarOea'a  Now.,  vol.  ii,  p.  30. 
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nevertheless,  there  are  tribes  on  whose  names  author- 
ities agree,  and  though  the  spelling  differs,  the  sound 
expressed  in  these  instances  is  about  the  same.  Less 
trouble  is  experienced  in  distinguishing  the  tribes  of 
the  northern  division,  which  is  composed  of  people 
who  resemble  their  neighbors  more  than  is  the  case 
in  central  California,  where  the  meaningless  term 
*  Indians*  is  almost  universally  applied  in  speaking  of 
them.* 

Another  fruitful  source  of  confusion  is  the  indefinite 
nickname  'Digger*  which  is  applied  indiscriminately  to 
all  the  tribes  of  northern  and  middle  California,  and 
to  those  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Oregon.  These  tribes  are  popularly  known  as  the 
Caluomian  Diggers,  Washoe  Diggers,  Shoshone  Dig- 
gers of  Utah,  etc.,  the  signification  of  the  term  point- 
ing to  the  digging  of  roote,  and  in  some  parts,  possibly, 
to  burrowing  in  the  ground.  The  name  is  seemingly 
opprobrious,  and  is  certainly  no  more  applicable  to 
this  people  than  to  many  others.  By  this  territorial 
division  I  hope  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two 
causes  of  bewilderment  before  alluded  to;  neither 
treating  the  inhabitants  of  an  immense  country  as  one 
tribe,  nor  attempting  to  ascribe  distinct  names  and 
idiosyncrasies  to  hundreds  of  small,  insignificant  bcuids, 
roaming  over  a  comparatively  narrow  area  of  coxmtry, 
and  to  all  of  which  one  description  will  apply. 

The  Northern  Californians,  the  first  tribal  group, 
or  division,  of  which  I  shall  speak,  might,  not  im- 
properly, be  called  the  Ellamath  family,  extending  as 
they  do  from  Rogue  River  on  the  north,  to  the  Eel 
River  south,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Cali- 
fomian  boundary  east,  and  including  the  Upper  and 

' '  Every  fif  teea  or  twenty  miles  of  country  seems  to  have  been  occnpied 
by  a  number  of  small  lodges  or  septs,  speaking  a  different  language  or  -very 
divergent  dialect.'  Taylor,  in  Bancriifls  Baaui'book  Almanac,  1864,  p.  29. 
Beechey  counted  eleven  different  dialects  in  the  mission  of  San  Carlos. 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73.  'Almost  every  15  or  20  leagues,  yon  find  a  distinct 
dialect;  so  different,  that  in  no  way  does  one  resemule  the  other.'  Bosoana, 
in  RMmnCa  L\f€  in  CaL,  p.  240.  'Prom  the  San  Joaquin  northward  to  the 
Klamath  there  are  some  hundreds  of  small  tribes.'  ffenUu,  in  Ind.  Aff-  BepL, 
1854,  p.  304. 
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Lower  E^lamafh,  and  other  lakes*  The  principal 
tribes  occupying  this  region  are  the  Klofmath^^  who 
five  on  the  head-waters  of  the  river  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  of  that  name;  the  Modocs^^  on  Lower 
Klamath  Lake  and  along  Lost  Biver;  the  Shastas,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  lakes,  near  the  Shasta  Moun- 
tains; the  Pitt  River  Indians;  the  Eurocs,  on  the 
£lamath  River  between  Weitspek  and  the  coast;  the 
Cahrocs,^  on  the  Klamath  River  from  a  short  distance 
above  the  junction  of  the  Trinity  to  the  Klamath 
Mountains;  the  Hoopahs,  in  Hoopah  Valley  on  the 
Trinity  near  its  junction  with  the  Klamath;  numerous 
tribes  on  the  coast  from  Eel  River  and  Humboldt  Bay 
north,  such  as  the  WeeyotsJ  WcdlieSy  TolewahSy  etc.; 
and  the  Bogue  River  Indians,^  on  and  about  the  river 
of  that  name.* 

The  Northern  Califomians  are  in  every  way  supe- 
rior to  the  central  and  southern  tribes.*^     Their  phy- 

^EUe  calls  them  the  LtUuami,  or  TbanaU,  and  adds,  'the  first  of  these 
names  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  people  in  their  own  langauge.  The 
second  is  that  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  Ohinooks,  and  through  tfaem 
to  the  whites.'  Ethnog,,  in  U.  S,  Ex,  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  p.  218. 

^  'Their  trae  name  is  Moddoc — a  word  which  originated  with  the  Shas- 
teecaa,  who  applied  it  indefinitely  to  all  wild  Indians  or  enemies.'  Powers^  in 
Overhmd  Monthly,  1873,  vol.  x.,  p.  535.  *Also  called  Moahtockna.'  Ta^flor, 
in  CaL  Farmer,  June  22,  1860.  'The  word  Modoc  is  a  Shasta  Indian  word, 
and  means  all  distant,  stran^r,  or  hostile  Indians,  and  became  applied  to 
these  Indians  by  white  men  m  early  days,  by  hearing  the  Shastas  speak  of 
them.'  Steele,  in  Ind.  Af.  Itept.,  1861,  p.  121. 

•  Speaking  of  Indians  at  the  junction  of  the  Salmon  and  Klamath  riTeis: 
'They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  generic  appellation  for  themselves,  but  apply 
the  terms  "Kahruk,"  up,  and  "  Youruk,"  down,  to  all  who  Uve  above  or 
below  themselves,  without  discrimination,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  others 
(at  the  junction  of  the  Trinity)  do,  "Peh-tsik"  and  "Pohlik."'  Oibbe,  in 
Schooler(\ft*8  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  151. 

*  'The  bay  (Humboldt)  Indians  call  themselves,  as  we  were  informed. 
Wish-ask;  and  those  of  the  hills  Te-ok-a-wilk;  but  the  tribes  to  the  north- 
ward denominate  both  those  of  the  bay  and  Eel  River,  We-yot»  or  Walla- 
walloo.'  CHbbs,  in  Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  voL  iii.,  p.  133. 

*They  are  also  called  Lototen  or  Tututamy,  Totutime,  Toutouni,  Tootoo- 
ton,  Tatoten,  Tototin,  Tototntna,  etc. 

*For  further  particulars  as  to  location  of  tribes,  see  notes  on  Tribal 
Boundaries,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

^Mr  Gibbs,  speaking  of  the  tribes  seen  on  the  Klamath  and  Trinity 
rivers,  says:  '  In  person  these  people  are  far  superior  to  any  we  had  met  be- 
low; the  men  bemg  larger,  more  muscular,  and  with  countenances  denoting 
greater  force  and  energy  of  character,  as  well  as  intelligence.  Indeed,  they 
approadi  rather  to  the  races  of  the  plains  than  to  the  wretched  "di^^^ers  ' 
of  the  greater  part  of  California.'  8choolcri0s  Arch.,  voL  iii.,  p.  140.  'The 
Indians  in  the  northern  portion  of  California  and  in  Oregon  are  vastly  supe- 
rior in  stature  and  intellect  to  those  found  iii  the  southern  part  of  California.' 
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sique  and  character,  in  fact,  approach  nearer  to  the 
Oregon  nations  than  to  the  people  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  This  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  the  inland  tribea  The  race  gradually  deteri- 
orates as  it  approaches  the  coast,  growing  less  in 
stature,  darker  in  color,  more  and  more  degraded  in 
character,  habits,  and  religion.  The  Rogue  River 
Indians  must,  however,  be  made  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  tendency  to  improve  toward  the  north, 
which  is  so  marked  among  the  Califomians,  holda 
good  in  this  case ;  so  that  the  natives  on  the  extreme 
north-west  coast  of  the  region  under  consideration  are 
in  many  respects  superior  to  the  interior  but  more 
southerly  tribes. 

The  Northern  Californians  round  the  Klamath 
lakes,  and  the  Klamath,  Trinity,  and  Rogue  rivers, 
are  tall,  muscular,  and  well  made,"  with  a  complexion 
varying  from  nearly  black  to  light  brown,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  proximity  to  or  distance  from  the  ocean 
or  other  large  bodies  of  water ;  their  face  is  large,  oval» 
and  heavily  made,  with  slightly  prominent  cheek- 
bones; nose  well  set  on  the  face  and  frequently 
straight,  and  eyes  which,  when  not  blurred  by  oph- 
thalmia, are  keen  and  bright.  The  women  are  short, 
and  some  of  them  quite  handsome,  even  in  the  Cau- 

Hubbard,  in  OMen  Era,  1856.  The  Indians  on  the  Trinity  '  are  of  another 
tribe  and  nature  from  those  along  the  Sacramento.'  KeUy'a  Excurtion,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  166.  Speakine  of  the  Wallies,  they  '  in  many  respects  differ  from  their 
brethren  in  the  middle  and  lower  counties  of  the  state.  They  are  lighter 
colored  and  more  intelligent.'  Jokrison,  in  Overland  Monthly,  1869,  toL  iL, 
p.  536. 

^^ '  The  males  are  tall,  averaging  in  heiffht  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  are 
well  proportioned^  athletic,  and  possess  the  power  of  endurance  to  a  great 
degree.'  Hubbard,  in  OMen  Era,  March  1856.  'The  people  here  (Rogue 
River)  were  larger  and  stronger  than  those  in  South  Gaufomia,  but  not 
handsomer.'  P/eiffer*8  Second  Joum.,  p.  317.  Speaking  of  Indians  on  the 
Klamath  River,  'their  stature  is  a  tnifle  under  the  American;  they  have  well- 
sized  iKMiies,  erect  and  strong-knit'  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  viii., 
p.  328.  On  the  Upper  Trinity  they  are  'large  and  powerful  men,  of  a 
swarthier  complexion,  fierce  and  intractable.'  Oibbn,  in  ScliookraJVa  Arck., 
vol.  iiL,  p.  129.  Near  Mount  Shasta,  'a  fine-looking  race,  beinff  much 
better  proportioned  than  those  more  to  the  northward,  and  their  leatares 
more  regulsu-.'  WWoeB*  Nar.,  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ez,,  vol.  v.,  ^.  254.  At  Klamath 
lAke,  'well-grown  and  muscular.'  Lord's  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  277.  On  the 
Trinity,  'majestio  in  person,  chivalrous  in  bearing.'  Keilys  Excursion,  voL 
ii,  p.  166. 
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casian  sense  of  the  word;"  and  although  their  beauty 
rapidly  fades,  yet  they  do  not  in  old  age  present  that 
unnaturally  wrinkled  and  shrivelled  appearance,  char- 
acteristic of  the  Central  Californiana  This  descrip- 
tion scarcely  applies  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  coast 
about  Redwood  Creek,  Humboldt  Bay,  and  Eel  River, 
who  are  squat  and  fat  in  figure,  rather  stoutly  built, 
with  large  heads  covered  with  coarse  thick  hair,  and 
repukive  countenances,  who  are  of  a  much  darker 
color,  and  altogether  of  a  lower  type  than  the  tribes  to 
the  east  and  north  of  them.^* 

Dress  depends  more  on  the  state  of  the  climate  than 

ujn  the  yicmity  of  Klamath  Lake  'the  sqnaWB  are  short  in  compariBon 
witii  the  men,  and  for  Indians  have  tolerably  regular  features.'  Lord* a 
NttL^  ToL  L,  p.  277.  In  the  Rogue  River  re«rion  'some  of  them  are  quite 
pretlrjr,  usually  well  formed,  handsomely  deveG>ped,  small  features,  and  very 
delicate  and  well-turned  hands  and  feet They  are  graceful  in  their  move- 
ments and  gestures, . . .  .always  timid  and  modest.'  Hubbard^  in  Golden  Era, 
March  1856.  On  the  Klamath  River,  'with  their  smooth,  hazel  skins,  oval 
faces,  plump  and  brilliant  eyes,  some  of  the  young  maidens — barring  the  tat- 
tooed chins— have  a  piquant  and  splendicT  beauty.'  Powera,  in  Overland 
Monthly,  voL  viii,  p.  329.  On  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers,  many  of  the 
women  'were  exceedingly  pretty;  having  large  almond-shaped  eyes,  some- 
times of  a  hazel  color,  and  with  Uie  red  showing  through  the  cheeks.  Their 
figures  were  full,  their  chests  ample;  and  the  younger  ones  had  well-shaped 
hosts,  and  rounded  limbs. '  Oibbs,  m  Scfioolcrq/Vs  A  rch, ,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  140.  But  as 
to  the  beauty  of  women  tastes  never  afree;  Mr  Kelly,  in  his  Excursion  to  Cat, 
voL  ii.,  p.  167,  speaking  of  a  band  of  *  noble-looking  Indians*  which  he  met 
near  Trinity  River,  savs  that  they  were  'accompanied  by  a  few  squaws,  who, 
strange  to  say,  in  tiiis  latitude  are  Uffly,  ill-favorod,  stunted  in  stature,  lumpy 
in  figure,  and  awkward  in  gait;'  and  concerning  tlie  Rogue  River  Indians  a 

lady  states  that  '  among  the  women there  were  some  extremely  clumsy 

figures.  *  P/afer*8  Second  Joum. ,  p.  317.  The  Pitt  River  Indian  girls  *  have  the 
imaUest  andprettiest  feet  and  hands  I  have  ever  seen.'  Millers  L\ft  amongst 
ike  ModocM,  p.  374. 

"At  Cresent  City,  Mr  Powers  saw  some  'broad-faced  squaws  of  an 
almost  African  blackness;'  the  Patawats  in  the  vicinity  of  Mad  River  and 
Humboldt  Bay  are  'black-skinned,  pudgy  in  stature;  well  cushioned  with 
adipose  tissue;'  at  Redwood  Creek^  'like  most  of  the  coast  tribes,  they  are 
▼ery  dark  colored,  squat  in  stature,  rather  fuller-faced  than  the  interior  In- 
dians.' Povno,  MS.  At  Trinidad  Bay,  '  their  persons  were  in  general  indiffer- 
ently bat  stoutly  made,  of  a  lower  stature  tnan  anv  tribe  of  Indians  we  had 
before  seen.'  Vancouver  s  Voy,,  voL  ii.,  p.  246.  At  the  mouth  of  Eel  River  the 
Weeyots  'are  ffenerally  repulsive  in  countenance  as  well  as  filthy  in  person. 
....Their  hea&  are  ousprcmortionately  large;  their  figures,  though  short, 
strong  and  well  developecL'  uihbs^  in  SchoolcrajVs  ArdL,  voL  iii-,  P.  127.  Carl 
Meyer  names  the  Indians  he  saw  at  Trinidad  Bay,  AUequas,  or  Wood  Indiana 
(Holzindianer).  I  do  not  find  the  name  anvwhere  else,  and  judging  by  his 
description,  they  appear  to  differ  considerablv  from  the  natives  seen  in  the 
same  vicinity  by  Vancouver  or  Mr  Powers;  he,  Meyer,  says;  *  Sie  sind  von 
unserm  Wuchse,  stark  und  beleibt,  kraftige  Crestalten.  Hire  Haut  ist  wenig 
ammet  oder  lohfarbig,  eher  weisslich,  wie  die  der  antisischen  Inkas  gewesen 
sein  soil;  bei  der  jugend  und  besouders  beim  weiblichen  Geschlechte  schim- 
oft  ein  aanites  Roth  auf  den  Wangen  hervor.     Ihr  Kopf  ist  wenig 
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on  their  own  sense  of  decency.  The  men  wear  a 
belt,  sometimes  a  breech-clout,  and  the  women  an  apron 
or  skirt  of  deer-skin  or  braided  grass;  then  they  some- 
times thow  over  the  shoulders  a  sort  of  cloak,  or  robe, 
of  marten  or  rabbit  skins  sewn  together,  deer-skin,  or 
among  the  coast  tribes,  seal  or  sea-otter  skin.  When 
they  indulge  in  this  luxury,  however,  the  men  usually 
dispense  with  all  other  covering."  Occasionally,  we 
find  them  taking  great  pride  in  their  gala  dresses 
and  sparing  no  pains  to  render  them  beautiful.  The 
Modocs,  for  instance,  took  large-sized  skins,  and  inlaid 
them  with  brilliant  colored  duck-scalps,  sewed  on  in 
various  figures;  others  again  embroidered  their  aprons 
with  colored  grasses,  and  attached  beads  and  shells  to 

gedrfickt,  die  Stirn  hoch,  der  Cresichtswinkel  gegen  80  Grad,  die  Kase  romiah 
gekrttmmty  das  Auge  ^ross  in  wenig  quadratisch  erweiterten  Augenhohlen 
und  intelligent,  die  Lippen  nicht  aufgetrieben,  das  Kinn  oval,  mid  Hande 
und  FUsse  klcin.'  Nadi  dem  Sacramento,  p.  215. 

i«  At  Pitt  River  they  '  have  no  dress  except  a  buckskin  thrown  anmnd 
'them.'  The,  Shojitcu  and  their  Neighbors,  MS.  Near  Mount  Shasta,  'they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  wear  any  dress,  except  a  mantle  of  deer  or  wou 
skin.  A  few  of  them  had  deer-skins  beltea  around  their  waists,  witii 
a  highly  ornamented  girdle.'  Wilkes*  Nar,,  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex,,  vol.  v.,  p. 
255.  Near  Pitt  Eiver  the  Indians  were  nearly  naked.  Abbott,  in  Pac  R. 
R.  Rept,,  vol.  vL,  p.  61.  At  Trinidad  Bay,  '  their  clothing  was  chiefly  made 
of  the  skins  of  land-animals,  with  a  few  indifferent  small  skins  of  the 
sea-otter.'  Vancouver's  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  p.  247.  'The  men,  however,  do  not 
wear  any  covering,  except  the  cold  is  intense,  when  indeed  they  put  upon 
their  shoulders  the  skins  of  sea- wolves,  otters,  deer,  or  other  anim&Is.* 
Maurelle*s  Jour.,  p.  16.  'They  were  clothed  for  the  most  part  in  skins.* 
Greenhow's  HisL  Ugn.,  p.  118.  On  Smith  River  they  were  Mn  a  complete 
state  of  nature,  exceptmg  only  a  kind  of  apology  for  an  apron,  worn  by  'Uie 
women,  sometimes  made  of  elk's  skin,  and  sometimes  of  grass.'  P/eifer*s 
Second  Joum.,  p.  313.  Among  the  Weeyots  at  Eel  River  the  men  '  wore 
a  deer-skin  robe  over  the  shoulder,  and  the  women  a  short  petticoat  of  fringe. ' 
Oibbs,  in  Schoolcra/Vs  Arch.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  127.  On  Klamath  River  their  only 
dress  was  the  fringed  petticoat,  or  at  most  a  deer-skin  robe  thrown  back  over 
the  shoulders,  in  Edition.  Id.,  p.  141.  'The  primitive  dress  of  the  men  is 
simply  a  buckskin  ffirdle  about  the  loins;  of  the  women  a  chemise  of  the 
same  material,  or  of  braided  grass  reaching  from  the  breast  to  the  knees.* 
Powers,  in  Overland  Montldy,  vol.  viii.,  329.  'Were  quite  naked,  excepting 
the  maro.'  WiVcca*  Nar.,  in  U,  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  v.,  p.  253.  The  Klama£ 
Lake  Indians  'wear  little  more  than  the  breech-cloth.  Lor^s  NaL,  vol.  L,  pi 
277.  '  They  were  all  well  dressed  in  blankets  and  buckskin.'  AlbfMy  in  Pat. 
R.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  70.  Carl  Meyer,  speaking  of  a  tribe  he  names  AUe- 
guas,  at  Trinidad  Bay,  says:  'Ber  Mann  geht  im  Sommer  ganz  nackt,  in 
Winter  tragt  er  eine  selbst  gegerbte  Hirsch-oder  Rehdecke  Uber  die  Schnl- 
tern.'  'Die  Allequas-Weiber  tragen  im  Sommer  von  Bast-schnUren  oder 
von  Rehfellstreifen,  im  Winter  von  Pelzwerk  oder  Ganseflaum  verfertigta 
Schttrzen,  die  bis  auf  die  Knie  reichen.'  Naeh  dem  SaerametUo,  pp.  217,  219. 
'  The  Klamaths  during  the  summer  go  naked,  in  winter  thev  use  the  skins 
of  rabbits  and  wild  fowl  for  a  covering.'  ThoTnpson,  in  Ind,  Affi  BepL^  IS^ 
p.  283. 
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a  deep  fringe  falling  from  the  lower  pari^*  A  bowl- 
shaped  hat,  or  cap,  of  basket-work,  is  usually  worn  by 
the  women,  in  making  which  some  of  them  are  very 
skilful.  This  hat  is  sometimes  painted  with  various 
figures,  and  sometimes  interwoven  with  gay  feathers 
of  the  woodpecker  or  blue  quail"  The  men  gener- 
ally go  bareheaded,  their  thick  hair  being  sufficient 
protection  from  sun  and  weather.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  lakes,  where  from  living  constantly  among  the 
long  grass  and  reeds  the  greatest  skill  is  acquired  in 
-weaving  and  braiding,  moccasons  of  straw  or  grass  are 
wrom.*'  At  the  junction  of  the  Klamath  and  Trinity 
rivers  their  moccasons  have  soles  of  several  thicknesses 
of  leather."  The  natives  seen  by  Maurelle  at  Trini- 
dad Bay  bound  their  loins  and  legs  down  to  the  ankle 
with  sixips  of  hide  or  thread,  both  men  and  women. 
The  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  varies ;  the  most 
common  way  being  to  club  it  together  behind  in  a 
queue,  sometimes  in  two,  worn  down  the  back,  or  oc- 
casionally, in  the  latter  case,  drawn  forward  over  the 
shoulders.  The  queue  is  frequently  twisted  up  in  a 
knot  on  the  back  of  the  head — en  castanna,  as  Mau- 
relle calls  it.  Occasionally,  the  hair  is  worn  loose  and 
flowing,  and  some  of  the  women  cut  it  short  on  the 
forehead.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  wrer-ths  of  oak 
or  laurel  leaves,  feathers,  or  the  tails  of  gray  squirrels 
twisted  in  the  hair;  indeed,  from  the  trouble  which 
they  frequently  take  to  adorn  their  coiffure,  one  would 
imagine  that  these  people  were  of  a  somewhat  aesthetic 
turn  of  mind,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  quickly  dispels 
the  illusion.  On  Eel  River  some  cut  all  the  hair 
short,  a  custom  practised  to  some  extent  by  the  Cen- 
tral Califomians." 

^  *  An  Indian  will  trap  and  slaughter  seyenty-fiTe  rabbits  for  one  of  these 

esy  makins  it  double,  with  fur  inside  aud  out.'  Powers*  Potw,  MS. 

^  Fremont  s  Exphr.  Ex.,  p.  204;  Oihbs,  in  Schookrc^fVs  Arch,,  voL  iii,  pp. 
107,  127;  J>amenech*s  Daerts,  voL  iL,  p.  282. 

"  Domenedi*»  Deterts,  voL  ii.,  p.  282;  FremoTU*8  Explor,  Ex.,  p.  204. 

■08868,  in  8choolcrc{ft*8  Arch.,  voL  iii,  p.  142. 

^ Maurelle B  Jour.,  p.  17;  OUAb,  in  SchooUrafCs  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  127, 
142;  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  Tiii.,  p.  §29;  Pjeiffer*s  Second  Joum., 
p.  317.  'Die  Allequas  [Trinidad  Bay]  haben  starkes,  ziemlich  eeschmeidigeB 
Haar,  das  dor  M&nner  and  der  Kinder  wird  bis  auf  eiuen  Zoll  Lange  regel« 
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As  usual,  these  savages  are  beardless,  or  nearly  so.** 
Tattooing,  though  not  carried  to  any  great  extent,  is 
universal  among  the  women,  and  much  practised  by 
the  men,  the  latter  confining  this  ornamentation  to  the 
breast  and  arms.  The  women  tattoo  in  three  blue 
lines,  extending  perpendicularly  from  the  centre  and 
comers  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin.  In  some  tribes 
they  tattoo  the  arms,  and  occasionally,  the  back  of  the 
hands.  As  they  grow  older,  the  lines  on  the  chin,. 
which  at  first  are  very  faint,  are  increased  in  width 
and  color,  thus  gradually  narrowing  the  intervening 
spaces.  Now,  as  the  social  importance  of  the  female 
is  gauged  by  the  width  and  depth  of  color  of  these 
lines,  one  might  imagine  that  before  long  the  whole 
chin  would  be  what  Southey  calls  "blue,  darkly, 
deeply,  beautifully  blue;"  but  fashion  ordains,  as  in 
the  lip-ornament  of  the  Thlinkeets,  that  the  lines 
should  be  materially  enlarged  only  as  the  charms  of 
youth  fade,  thus  therewith  gauging  both  age  and  re- 
spectability.^    In  some  few  tribes,  more  especially  in 

mtosig  alMrebrannt,  so  dass  sie  das  Aussehen  von  TituskOpfen  erhalten.  Za- 
weilen  aidit  man  die  Maimer  auch  mit  einem  sdemlich  lauffeii,  dnrch  eine 
harzige  FlUssiffkeit  gesteiften,  aufgerichteten  Zopf,  der  als  Scnmuck  betrach- 
tet,  wi  featlicnen  .A^iUsen,  oder  im  Kriege  mit  rothen  oder  weiasen  Fedem 
geziertwird,  und  aladann  dem  Schopf  eines  Wiedehopfssleicht.'  Meyer,  JVaci 
dem  Sacramento,  p.  215.  '  Both  men  and  women  part  &3ir  hair  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  men  cat  it  square  on  the  neck  and  wear  it  rather  long;  the  womea 
wear  theirs  long,  plaited  in  two  braids,  hanging  down  the  back.'  The  ShastoB 
and  Vueir  NdghSors,  MS. 

^Oibba,  in  8choolcra/l*s  Arch.,  vol.  iii,  p.  127.  'Barthaare  haben  sie,  wio 
alle  Indianer  Nord-Amerikaa,  nur  wenig;  sie  werden  ansgempft,  und  nor  in 
der  Trauer  stehen  gelassen.'  Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  pp.  215-16. 

'^The  men  tattoo  so  that  they  may  '  be  recocnized  if  stolen  by  Modoca' 
'With  the  women  it  is  entirely  for  ornament.'  The  Shaatas  and  Ihehr  Neigh- 
bora,  MS.  At  Rogue  River  the  women  *  were  tattooed  on  the  hands  and  arma 
as  well  as  the  chin.'  P/eiffer*8  Second  Joum.,  p.  317.  At  Trinidad  Bay,  'they 
ornamented  their  lower  Lip  with  three  perpendicular  columns  of  punctuation, 
one  from  each  comer  of  the  mouth  and  one  in  the  middle,  occupying  three 
fifths  of  the  chin.'  Vancouver' a  Voy,,  yol.  ii.,  p.  247.  Manrelle  says  the 
same,  and  adds  that  a  space  is  left  between  each  line,  '  which  is  much  laiger 
in  the  young  than  in  the  older  women,  whose  faces  are  ffenerally  coverod 
with  punctures.'  Jour,,  d.  17.  At  Mad  River  and  Humbolat  Bay,  the  same, 
'  and  also  lines  of  small  acts  on  the  backs  of  their  hands.'  Powers*  Porno,  MS. 
At  mouth  of  Eel  River,  'both  sexes  tattoo:  the  men  on  their  arms  and 
breasts;  the  women  from  inside  the  under  lip  down  to  and  beneath  the  chin. 
The  extent  of  this  disfigurement  indicates  to  a  certain  extent  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  person.  'In  the  married  women  the  lines  are  extended 
up  above  the  comers  of  the  mouth.'  Oihba,  in  Schoolcraft* %  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
1Z7|  142.  'I  have  never  observed  any  particular  fisures  or  designs  upon 
their  persons;  but  the  tattooing  is  generally  on  the  chin,  though  sometimes 
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the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  the  men  paint  themselves  in 
various  colors  and  grotesque  patterns.  Among  the 
Modocs,  the  women  also  paint.  Miller  says  that  when 
a  Modoc  warrior  paints  his  face  black  before  going 
into  battle,  it  means  victory  or  death,  and  he  will  not 
survive  a  defeat.^  Both  men  and  women  pierce  the 
dividing  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  wear  various  kinds 
of  ornaments  in  the  aperture.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
goose-quill,  three  or  four  inches  long,  at  others,  a 
string  of  beads  or  shells.  Some  of  the  more  north- 
erly tribes  wear  large  round  pieces  of  wood  or  metal 
in  the  ears.®  Maurelle,  in  his  bucolic  description  of 
the  natives  at  Trinidad  Bay,  says  that  '^on  their  necks 

on  the  wrist  and  arm.  Tattooing  has  mostly  heen  on  the  |)eT8ons  of  females, 
and  seems  to  be  esteemed  as  an  ornament,  not  apparently  indicating  rank  or 
ocHidition.'  Johnston,  in  Schoolei^fVs  Arch,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  223.  The  squaws 
among  the  Oahrocs  on  the  Klamatii  'tattoo  in  blue  three  narrow  fern-leaves, 
perpendicularly  on  the  chin.'  'For  this  purpose  they  are  said  to  employ 
soot,  gathered  from  a  stove,  mingled  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  plant. '  Powers, 
in  Ovarlamd  Monthly,  vol.  viii.,  p.  329.  Among  the  Shastas  the  women  'are 
tattooed  in  lines  from  the  mouth  to  the  chin.'  IIcUe^sEihnog,,  in  U.  S.  Ex,  Eke., 
voL  vi,  p.  218.  Among  the  Allequas  at  Trinidad  Bay:  '  Die  Madchen  werden 
im  fOnften  Jahre  mit  einem  schwarzen  Streifen  von  beiden  Mundwinkeln 
his  nnter  das  Kinn  tattowirt^  welchem  Striche  dann  all  f  Unf  Jahre  ein  paral- 
leUanfender  bei^efOgt  wird,  so  das  man  an  diesen  Zeichnungen  leicht  das 

Alter  jeder  Indianerin  Ubersehen  kann Die  M&nner  bemalen  sich  bei  be- 

sondem  Anlilssen  mit  einem  Tannenfimiss,  den  sie  selbst  bereiten,  das  Cksicht^ 
vnd  zeichnen  allerlei  geheimnissvolle  Figuren  und  Venderungen  auf  Wange, 
Nase  nnd  Stim,  indem  sie  mit  einem  holzemen  Stabchen  den  noch  weichen 
Ilmiss  auf  den  einzelnen  Stellen  von  der  Haut  wegheben.'  Meyer,  Nock  dem 
Sacroanenio,  p.  216. 

^*1  never  saw  two  alike.'  The  Shastas  and  their  Neighbors,  MS.  At 
Klamath  Lake  they  are  '  painted  from  their  heads  to  their  waists  all  colours 
and  patterns.'  Lord's  NaL,  vol  i.,  p.  277.  The  Modocs  'paint  themselves 
withvarious  pigments,  formed  from  rotten  wood,  different  kinds  of  earth, 
etc.'  Powers,  m  Overland  Monthly,  voL  x.,  p.  536.  Kane  'took  a  sketch  of  a 
Chasitay  (Shasta)  female  slave  (among  the  Uhinooks),  the  lower  part  of  whose 
face,  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth  to  the  ears  and  downwards,  was  tattooed 
of  a  bluish  color.  The  men  of  this  tribe  do  not  tattoo,  but  paint  their  faces 
like  other  Indians.'  Wand.,  p.  182.  Ida  Pfeiffer,  Seamd  Joum,,  p.  315,  saw 
Indians  on  Smith  River  who  painted  their  faces  '  in  a  most  detestable  manner. 
They  first  smeared  them  with  fish-fat,  and  then  they  rubbed  in  the  paint, 
sometimes  passing  a  finger  over  it  in  certain  lines,  so  as  to  produce  a  pattern. ' 
MUUra  Life  amcmgst  the  Modocs,jp.  361. 

^  *  No  taste  in  bead-work. '  The  Shastas  and  their  Neighbors,  MS.  'In  den 
Ohren  tragen  die  Allequas  [at  Trinidad  Bay]  Schmucksachen,  welche  sie 
theils  Ton  den  Weissen  erhalten,  theils  aus  Holz  nachahmen;  auch  sind  diese 
Gegenstande  zaweilen  durch  Steinchen  ersetzt,  die  talismanische  Kr&fte  be- 
sitsen  sollen.  Kur  die  in  den  femen  Bergen  wohnenden  tragen  hobseme  oder 
anch  eiseme  Kinge  in  den  Nasenwandungen.'  Meyer,  Noch  dem  Sacramento, 
p.  216;  Oibbs,  mSehoolerciffs  Arch,,  voL  in.,  p.  142;  P/eiffer*B Second  Joum,, 
p.  317;  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  z.,  p.  537;  Sehoolcru^a  ArcL,  toL 
liL,  plate  sdv. 
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they  wear  various  fruits,  instead  of  beads.****  Van- 
couver, who  visited  the  same  place  nearly  twenty 
years  later^  states  that  ^'all  the  teeth  of  both  sexes 
were,  by  some  process,  ground  uniformly  down  horizon- 
tally to  the  gums,  the  women  especially,  carrying  the 
fashion  to  an  extreme,  had  their  teeth  reduced  even 
below  this  level."^ 

Here  also  we  see  in  their  habitations  the  usual 
summer  and  winter  residences  common  to  nomadic 
tribes.  The  winter  dwellings,  varying  with  locality, 
are  principally  of  two  forms— conical  and  square. 
Those  of  the  former  shape,  which  is  the  most  widely 
prevailing,  and  obtains  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Klamath  lakes  and  on  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers, 
are  built  in  the  manner  following:  A  circular  hole, 
from  two  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and  varying  in  diam- 
eter, is  dug  in  the  ground.  Round  this  pit,  or  cellar, 
stout  poles  are  sunk,  which  are  drawn  together  at  the 
top  until  they  nearly  meet;  the  whole  is  then  covered 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  A  hole  is 
left  in  the  top,  which  serves  as  chimney  and  door,  a 
rude  ladder  or  notched  pole  communicating  with  the 
cellar  below,  and  a  similar  one  with  the  ground  out- 
side. This,  however,  is  only  the  commoner  and  lighter 
kind  of  conical  house.  Many  of  them  are  built  of 
much  heavier  timbers,  which,  instead  of  being  bent 
over  at  the  top,  and  so  forming  a  beehive-shaped 
structure,  are  leaned  one  against  the  other. 

The  dwellings  built  by  the  Hoopahs  are  somewhat 
better.  The  inside  of  the  cellar  is  walled  up  with 
stone ;  round  this,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  troja 
it,  another  stone  wall  is  buUt  on  the  surface  level, 
against  which  heavy  beams  or  split  logs  are  leaned 
up,  meeting  at  the  top,  or  sometimes  the  lower  ends 
of  the  poles  rest  against  the  inside  of  the  wall,  thus 
insuring  the  inmates  against  a  sudden  collapse  of  the 
hut'* 

M  MaureUe't  Jour,,  p.  18. 
*  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  ii,  p.  247. 

^  *  The  lodffefi  are  dome-shaped;  like  bearer  houaes,  aa  arched  roof  coven 
a  deep  pit  imnk  in  the  ground,  the  entrance  to  which  ia  a  round  hole. '  Lard'^ 
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The  square  style  of  dwelling  is  affected  more  by  the 
coast  tribes,  although  occasionally  seen  in  the  interior. 
A  cellar,  either  square  or  round,  is  dug  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  the  conical  houses.  The  sides  of  the 
hole  are  walled  with  upright  slabs,  which  project  some 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  whole 
structure  is  covered  with  a  roof  of  sticks  or  planks, 
sloping  gently  outward,  and  resting  upon  a  ridge-pole. 
The  position  of  the  door  varies,  being  sometimes  in 
the  roof,  sometimes  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
occasionally  high  up  in  the  gable.  Its  shape  and 
dimensions,  however,  never  alter;  it  is  always  circular, 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  full-grown  man  on 
hands  and  knees.  When  on  the  roof  or  in  the  gable, 
a  notched  pole  or  mud  steps  lead  up  to  the  entrance; 
when  on  the  ground,  a  sliding  panel  closes  the  en- 
trance. In  some  cases,  the  excavation  is  planked  up 
only  to  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  upper  part  is 
then  raised  several  feet  from  the  sides,  leaving  a  bank, 
or  rim,  on  which  the  inmates  sleep ;  occasionally  there 
is  no  excavation,  the  house  being  erected  on  the  level 
ground,  with  merely  a  small  fire-hole  in  the  centre. 
The  floors  are  kept  smooth  and  clean,  and  a  small 
space  in  front  of  the  door,  paved  with  stones  and 
swept  clean,  serves  as  gossiping  and  working  ground 
for  the  women.^ 

NaLf  vqL  i.,  p.  278.  '  Laige  ronnd  hnts,  perhaps  20  feet  in  diameter,  with 
roonded  tops,  on  which  was  the  door  by  which  they  descended  into  the  in- 
terior.' Fremonl*8  Exptor,  Ex.,  p.  204.  '  The  Modoc  excavates  a  circular  space 
from  two  to  fonr  feet  deep,  then  makes  over  it  a  conical  structure  of  pun- 
cheons, which  is  strongly  braced  up  with  timbers,  frequently  hewn  and  a 
foot  square.'  Powera^  m  Overland  Monthly ^  vol.  x.,  p.  536;  Id,,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
15d.  '  The  style  was  very  substantial,  the  large  poles  requiring  five  or  six 
men  to  lift.'  Qibbs,  in  8chooicr<j^*8  Arctu^  voL  iii.,  p.  175.  ']£bve  only  an 
opening  at  the  summit.'  D<ymmec3C8  Degerts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  261.  On  the  inside 
of  the  door  they  frequently  place  a  sliding  paneL  'The  Elailtas  build  wig- 
wams in  a  conical  shape— as  all  tribes  on  the  Trinity  do — but  they  excavate 
no  o^Dara.'  Power/  Porno,  MS.  See  full  description  of  dwellings,  by  John- 
aUm,  in  Schoolcr^fVa  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  223.  The  entrance  in  a  '  round  hole 
jtut  large  enough  to  crawl  into,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
groond,  or  is  cut  through  the  roof.'  Johnson,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  ii.,  p. 
536;  MiUer^s  Life  amongst  the  Modoce,  p.  377. 

"Built  of  plank,  rudely  wrought.'  The  roofs  are  not  'horizontal  like 
those  at  Kootka,  but  rise  with  a  small  degree  of  elevation  to  a  ridce  in  the 
middle.'  Vagtcowef^s  Voy,^  v^  iL,  pp.  241-2.  Well  built,  of  boaras;  often 
twenty  feet  square;  roof  pitched  over  a  ridge-pole;  ground  usually  excavated 
3  or  4  feet;  some  cellars  floored  and  walled  with  stone.  Qitibs,  in  Schoolcn^fVa 
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The  temporary  summer  houses  of  the  Northern 
Califomians  are  square,  conical,  and  inverted-bowl- 
shaped  huts;  built,  when  square,  by  driving  light 
poles  into  the  ground  and  laying  others  horizontally 
across  them;  when  conical,  the  poles  are  drawn  to- 
gether at  the  top  into  a  point;  when  bowl-shaped, 
both  ends  of  the  poles  are  driven  into  the  ground, 
making  a  semicircular  hut.  These  frames,  however 
shaped,  are  covered  with  neatly  woven  tule  matting," 
or  with  bushes  or  ferns.^ 

The  Califomians  are  but  poor  hunters;  they  prefer 
the  snare  to  the  bow  and  arrow.  Yet  some  of  the 
mountain  tribes  display  considerable  dexterity  in  the 
chase.  To  hunt  the  prong-buck,  the  Klamath  fastens 
to  each  heel  a  strip  of  ermine-skin,  and  keeping  the 
herd  to  the  windward,  he  approaches  craftily  through 
the  tall  grass  as  near  as  possible,  then  throwing  him- 
self on  his  back,  or  standing  on  his  head,  he  executes 
a  pantomime  in  the  air  with  his  legs.  Naturally  the 
antelope  wonder,  and  being  cursed  with  curiosity,  the 
simple  animals  gradually  approach.  As  soon  as  they 
arrive  within  easy  shooting-distance,  down  go  the  hung- 
er's legs  and  up  comes  the  body.  Too  late  the  ante- 
lope learn  their  mistake ;  swift  as  they  are,  the  arrow 
is  swifter ;  and  the  fattest  buck  pays  the  penalty  of 

Arch,,  ToL  iiL,  p.  140.  "The  dweUings  of  the  Hoopas  were  built  of  lazge 
plankjB,  about  IJ  inches  thick,  from  two  to  four  feet  wide,  and  from  ax  to 
twelve  feet  in  length.'  Trinity  Journal,  April  1857.  'The  floors  of  these 
huts  are  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  with  a  square  hole  two  feet  deep  in  the 
centre,  in  which  they  make  their  fire.'  MaurelU^a  Jour,,  p.  17.  'The  huta 
have  never  but  one  apartment.  The  iire  is  kindled  in  the  centre,  the  smoke 
escaping  through  the  crevices  in  the  roof. '  Hvbhard,  in  Golden  Era,  March  1856. 
The  houses  of  the  Eurocs  and  Cahrocs  'are  sometimes  constructed  on  the 
level  earth,  but  oftener  they  excavate  a  round  cellar,  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.'  Potoera,  in  Overland  Monihly,  voL  viii., 

L530;  Meyer,  Nock  dem  Sacramento,  p.  220;  The  Shastas  and  their  NeitA- 
8,  MS. 

^Kit  Carson  says  of  lodges  seen  near  Klamath  Lake:  'They  were  made 
of  the  broad  leaves  of  the  swamp  flag,  which  were  beautifully  and  intricately 
woven  toffether.*  Peters*  Life  qf  Carson,  p.  263.  'The  wild  sage  furnishes 
them  shelter  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  like  the  Cayote,  they  barrow  in 
the  earth  for  protection  from  the  inclemencies  of  winter.'  Thomjpaon,  in  Ind, 


Aff,  Hept,,  1854,  p.  283.  'Their  lodges  are  generally  mere  temporary  atmo- 
tures,  scarcely  sheltering  them  from  the  pelting  storm.'  Palmer,  in  IntL  Aff, 
RepL,  1854,  t>.  262. 

"'Slishtly  constructed,   generally  of  poles.'  Ehnmone,  in  Schookr^ffe 
Arch,,  vol.  iiL,  p.  218.     '  The  earth  in  the  centre  scooped  out,  and  thrown  up 
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his  inquisitiveness  with  his  life.  The  Veeards,  at 
Humboldt  Bay,  construct  a  slight  fence  from  tree  to 
tree,  into  which  enclosure  elk  are  driven,  the  only  exit 
being  by  a  narrow  opening  at  one  end,  where  a  pole  is 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  the  animal  to  stoop 
in  passing  under  it,  when  its  head  is  caught  in  a  noose 
suspended  from  the  pole.  This  pole  is  dragged  down 
by  the  entangled  elk,  but  soon  he  is  caught  fast  in  the 
thick  undergrowth,  and  firmly  held  until  the  hunter 
comes  up.*^  Pitfalls  are  also  extensively  used  in 
trapping  game.  A  narrow  pass,  through  which  an 
elk  or  deer  trail  leads,  is  selected  for  the  pit,  which  is 
ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  The  animals  are  then  sud- 
denly stampeded  from  their  feeding-grounds,  and  in 
their  wild  terror,  rush  blindly  along  the  trail  to  de- 
struction.^* The  bear,  they  seldom  hunt,  and  if  one  is 
taken,  it  is  usually  by  accident,  in  one  of  their  strong 
elk-traps.  Many  of  the  tribes  refuse  to  eat  bear  meat, 
alleging  that  the  flesh  of  a  man-eating  animal  is  un- 
clean ;  but  no  doubt  Bruin  owes  his  immunity  as  much 
to  his  teeth  and  claws  as  to  his  uncleanness. 

Fishing  is  more  congenial  to  the  lazy  taste  of  these 
people  than  the  nobler  but  more  arduous  craft  of  hunt- 
ing ;  consequently  fish,  being  abundant,  are  generally 
more  plentiful  in  the  aboriginal  larder  than  venison. 
Several  methods  are  adopted  in  taking  them.  Some- 
times a  dam  of  interwoven  willows  is  constructed  across 
a  rapid  at  the  time  when  salmon  are  ascending  the 
river ;  niches  four  or  five  feet  square  are  made  at  mter- 

'^  Powers*  Porno,  MS. 

'^  'The  rocks  supply  edible  shell-fish.'  Schumacher's  Oregon  AntiquUies, 
MS.  '  The  deer  and  elk  are  mostly  captured  by  driving  them  into  traps  and 
pita.'  'Small  game  is  killed  with  arrows,  and  sometimes  elk  and  deer  are 
despatched  in  the  same  way.'  Hubbard,  in  OMen  Era,  April  1866.  'The 
elk  the^  usually  take  in  snares.'  Pfeiffer*s  Second  Joum,,  p.  317.  'The 
mountain  Indians  subsisted  largely  on  g^me,  which  of  eveiy  variety  was 
▼err  abundant,  and  was  killed  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  were  very  expert'  WUey,  in  Ivd,  Aff.  Rejd.,  1867,  p.  497.  *Die 
Indiaaer  am  Pittflusse  inachen  Graben  oder  Locher  von  circa  5  Kubikfuss, 
bedecken  diese  mit  Zweifien  und  Grass  ganz  leicht,  sodass  die  Thiere,  wenn 
sie  darttber  gejagt  weraen,  hinein  fallen  und  nicht  wieder  herauskdnnen. 
Wilde  GSnae  ningen  sie  mit  NetEen. . .  .Kur  selten  mogen  Indianer  den  sran- 
en  Blir  jagen.'  Wimmel,  CkOifornkn,  p.  181;  The  ShaetOB  and  their  NeigSwa, 
MS. 
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vals  across  the  dam,  in  which  the  fish,  pressed  on  by 
those  behind,  collect  in  great  numbers  and  are  there 
speared  or  netted  without  mercy.  Much  ingenuity 
and  labor  are  required  to  build  some  of  the  larger  of 
these  dams.  Mr  Gibbs  describes  one  thrown  across 
the  Klamath,  where  the  river  was  about  seventy-five 
yards  wide,  elbowing  up  the  stream  in  its  deepest  part. 
It  was  built  by  first  driving  stout  posts  into  the  bed 
of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  feet  apart,  hav- 
ing a  moderate  slope,  and  supported  from  below,  at 
intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  by  two  braces;  the  one 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  other  reaching 
to  the  string-pieces.  These  last  were  heavy  spars, 
about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  secured  to  each  post 
by  withes.  The  whole  dam  was  faced  with  twigs, 
carefully  peeled,  and  placed  so  close  together  as  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  passing  up.  The  top,  at  this 
stage  of  the  water,  was  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
surface.  The  labor  of  constructing  this  work  must, 
with  the  few  and  insuflficient  tools  of  the  natives,  have 
been  immense.  Slight  scaffolds  were  built  out  below 
it,  from  which  the  fish  were  taken  in  scoop-nets;  they 
also  employ  drag-nets  and  spears,  the  latter  having 
a  movable  barb,  which  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  with  a 
string  in  order  to  afford  the  salmon  play.^^  On  Rogue 
River,  spearing  by  torch-light — a  most  picturesque 
sight— is  resorted  to.  Twenty  canoes  sometimes  start 
out  together,  each  carrying  three  persons — ^two  women, 
one  to  row  and  the  other  to  hold  the  torch,  and  a 
spearman.  Sometimes  the  canoes  move  in  concert, 
sometimes  independently  of  each  other;  one  moment 
the  lights  are  seen  in  line,  hke  an  army  of  fire-flies, 
then  they  are  scattered  over  the  dark  surface  of  the 
water  like  ignes-fatuL  The  fish,  attracted  by  the 
glare,  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  transfixed  by 

'^ Schumacher,  Oregon  AnliqtUties,  MS.,  claasifies  their  ancient  arrow  and 
spear  points  thus:  Long  barbs  with  projections,  short  barbs  with  projectioiis» 
and  long  and  short  barbs  without  projections.  '  The  point  of  the  spear  is 
composed  of  a  small  bone  needle,  which  sits  in  a  socket,  and  pulls  out  as  soon 
as  the  fish  starts.  A  string  connecting  the  spear  handle  and  the  centre  of  the 
bone  serves,  when  pulled,  to  turn  the  needle  crosswise  in  the  woond.'  Tojfhr, 
jn  CaL  Farmer,  March  8,  1861;  ScfioolcrajVa  Ardu,  voL  liL,  p.  146. 
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the  nnerring  aim  of  the  spearmen.  Torchlight  spear- 
ing is  also  done  by  driving  the  fish  down  stream  in 
the  day-time  by  dint  of  much  wading,  yelling,  and 
howling,  and  many  splashes,  until  they  are  stopped  by 
a  dam  previously  erected  lower  down ;  another  dam  is 
then  built  above,  so  that  the  fish  cannot  escape.  At 
night  fires  are  built  round  the  edge  of  the  enclosed 
space,  and  the  finny  game  speared  from  the  bank.^ 
Some  tribes  on  the  Klamath  erect  platforms  over  the 
stream  on  upright  poles,  on  which  they  sleep  and  fish 
at  the  same  time.  A  string  leads  from  the  net  either 
to  the  fisherman  himself  or  to  some  kind  of  alarm;  and 
as  soon  as  a  salmon  is  caught,  its  floundering  immedi- 
ately awakens  the  slumberer.  On  the  sea-shore  smelts 
are  taken  in  a  triangular  net  stretched  on  two  slender 
poles;  the  fisherman  wades  into  the  water  up  to  his 
waist,  turns  his  face  to  the  shore,  and  his  back  to  the 
incoming  waves,  against  whose  force  he  braces  him- 
self with  a  stout  stick,  then  as  the  smelts  are  washed 
back  from  the  beach  by  the  returning  waves,  he  re- 
ceives them  in  his  net.  The  net  is  deep,  and  a  narrow 
neck  connects  it  with  a  long  network  bag  behind ;  into 
this  bag  the  fish  drop  when  the  net  is  raised,  but  they 
cannot  return.  In  this  manner  the  fisherman  can  re- 
main for  some  time  at  his  post,  without  unloading. 

Eels  are  caught  in  traps  having  a  funncl-sliaped  en- 
trance, into  which  the  eels  can  easily  go,  but  which 
closes  on  them  as  soon  as  they  are  in.  These  traps 
are  fastened  to  stakes  and  kept  down  by  weights. 
Similar  traps  are  used  to  take  salmon. 

When  preserved  for  winter  use,  the  fish  are  spUt 
open  at  the  back,  the  bone  taken  out,  then  dried  or 
smoked.  Both  fish  and  meat,  when  eaten  fresh,  are 
either  broiled  on  hot  stones  or  boiled  in  water-tight 
baskets,  hot  stones  being  thrown  in  to  make  the 
water  boiL     Bread  is  made  of  acorns  groimd  to  flour 


**  The  Shasiaa  and  thdr  NeiglJyors,  MS. ;  JTubbard,  in  Golden  Era,  April 
56;   Wilqi^  in  Ind.  AW.  Re&L.,  1867,  p.  497.     'In  spawning-time  the  fiish 
school  np  Irom  Clear  Lake  in  extraordinary  numbers,  so  that  the  Tndians 


have  only  to  pat  a  slight  obstmction  in  the  river,  when  they  can  literallv 
shovel  them  out.'  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly ,  vol.  x.,  p.  537;  Schumaeker» 
Oregon  AntiquUies,  MS. 
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iu  a  rough  stone  mortar  with  a  heavy  stone  pestle, 
and  baked  in  the  ashes.  Acorn  flour  is  the  principal 
ingredient,  but  berries  of  various  kinds  are  usually 
mixed  in,  and  frequently  it  is  seasoned  with  some  high- 
flavored  herb.  A  sort  of  pudding  is  also  made  in  the 
same  manner,  but  is  boiled  instead  of  baked. 

They  gather  a  great  variety  of  roots,  berries,  and 
seeds.  The  principal  root  is  the  camas,"  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  dried  every  summer,  and  stored 
away  for  winter  provision.  Another  root,  called  kice, 
or  hobce,^  is  much  sought  after.  Of  seeds  they  have 
the  wocus,^  and  several  varieties  of  grass-seeds. 
Among  berries  the  huckleberry  and  the  manzanita 
berry  are  the  most  plentiful.^  The  women  do  the 
cooking,  root  and  berry  gathering,  and  all  the  drudgery. 

The  winter  stock  of  smoked  fish  hangs  in  the  family 
room,  sending  forth  an  ancient  and  fish-Uke  smell. 
Roots  and  seeds  are,  among  some  of  the  more  north- 
erly tribes,  stored  in  large  wicker  boxes,  built  in  the 
lower  branches  of  strong,  wide-spreading  treea  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  below  the  granary  is  smeared  with 
pitch  to  keep  away  vermin.  The  Modocs  are  some- 
times obliged  to  cache  their  winter  hoard  under  rocks 
and  bushes;  the  great  number  of  their  enemies,  and 
bad  character  of  their  ostensibly  friendly  neighbors, 
rendering  it  unsafe  for  them  to  store  it  in  their  vil- 
lages. So  cunningly  do  they  conceal  their  treasure 
that  one  winter,  after  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow, 

^  '  The  camas  is  a  bnlbooa  root,  shaped  much  like  an  onion.'  JlUZer'x  L{fi 
anumgst  tiie  Modocs,  p.  22. 

^ '  A  root  about  an  inc^  long,  and  as  large  as  one's  little  linger,  of  a  bit> 
ter-sweetish  and  punffcnt taste,  something  Uke  ginseng.*  Powers^  in.  Overland 
Monthly,  vol.  x.,  p.  537. 

^  '  An  aquatic  plant,  with  a  floating  leaf,  very  much  like  that  of  a  pond- 
lily,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  pod  resembling  a  poppy-head,  full  of  farina- 
ceous seeds.'  76.  See  also  Meyer,  Naeh  dem  Sacramenlo,  p.  222.  *  Their 
principal  food  is  the  kamas  root,  and  the  seed  obtained  from  a  plant  growins 
m  the  marshes  of  the  lake,  resembling,  before  huUed,  a  broom*com  aeed? 
Palmer,  in  Ind.  Af.  Jiept,  1854,  p.  203. 

"^  The  Klamaths  '  subsist  upon  roots  and  almost  eyery  living  tiung  within 
fheir  reach,  not  excepting  reptiles,  crickets,  ants,  etc'  Thompson,  in  Imd, 
Af.  HeoL,  1854,  p.  283;  Beintzelman,  in  Ind,  Af.  JtepL,  1857,  pw  391;  i?MS- 
borouglCs  letter  to  the  author,  MS. 
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they  themselves  could  not  find  it,  and  numbers  starved 
in  consequence,*® 

Although  the  Northern  Californians  seldom  fail  to 
take  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  and  frequently  bathe 
at  intervals  during  the  day,  yet  they  are  never  clean.** 

The  Northern  Californians  are  not  of  a  very  war- 
hke  disposition,  hence  their  weapons  are  few,  being 
confined  chiefly  to  the  bow  and  arrow.^  The  bow  is 
about  three  feet  in  length,  made  of  yew,  cedar,  or 
some  other  tough  or  elastic  wood,  and  generally  painted. 
The  back  is  flat,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
wide,  and  covered  with  elk-sinews,  which  greatly  add 
both  to  its  strength  and  elasticity;  the  string  is  also 
of  sinew.  The  bow  is  held  horizontally  when  dis- 
charged, instead  of  perpendicularly  as  in  most  coun- 
tries. The  arrows  are  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and 
are  made  sometimes  of  reed,  sometimes  of  light  wood. 
The  points,  which  are  of  flint,  obsidian,  bone,  iron,  or 
copper,  are  ground  to  a  very  fine  point,  fastened  firmly 
into  a  short  piece  of  wood,  and  fitted  into  a  socket  in 
the  main  shaft,  so  that  on  withdrawing  the  arrow  the 
head  will  be  left  in  the  wound.  The  feathered  part, 
which  is  from  five  to  eight  inches  long,  is  also  some- 
times a  separate  piece  bound  on  with  sinews.  The 
quiver  is  made  of  the  skin  of  a  fox,  wild-cat,  or  some 
other  small  animal,  in  the  same  shape  as  when  the 

*  Turner,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  xi,  p.  24. 

^  At  Kogue  Kiver,  '  the  men  go  in  the  morning  into  the  river,  but  like 
the  Malays,  bring  all  the  dirt  out  on  their  skins  that  they  took  in.  P/eifer*^ 
Second  Joum.,  p.  317.  At  Pitt  River  they  are  'disgusting  in  their  habits.' 
AfMij  in  Pac  B.  R.  Bept.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  61;  The  Shastas  and  their  Neighbors, 
MS.  '  Of  the  many  hundreds  I  have  seen,  there  was  not  one  who  still  ob- 
served the  aboriginal  mode  of  life,  that  had  not  a  sweet  breath.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that,  before  they  became  civilized,  they  ate  their 
food  cold.*  Powers*  Porno,  MS.  'They  always  rise  at  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
and  plunge  into  the  river.'  Hubbard,  in  Oolden  Era,  March  1856.  'Their 
persons  are  unusually  clean,  as  they  use  both  the  sweat-house  and  the  cold- 
tjaih.  constantly.*  Oibbe,  in  SchootcraJVs  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  142.  *Mit  Taees- 
aubruch  begibt  sich  der  Allequa  [Trinidad  Bay]  in  jeder  Jahrenseit  zur  nanen 
Quelle,  wo  er  sich  am  ganzen  Leibe  wascht  und  in  den  Strahlen  der  aufsteig- 
enden  Sonne  trocknen  lasst.*  Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  p.  221;  Rose- 
boroti^*8  letter  to  the  author,  MS. 

•Carl  Meyer,  after  describing  the  bow,  adds:  'Femere  Waffen  der  Alle- 
Quas  sind:  das  Obaidian-Beil  oder  Tomahawk,  die  Ketde,  die  Lanze  und  der 
v^urfspiess.'  liach  dem  Sacramento,  p.  218.  This  statement,  I  think,  may 
be  taken  with  some  allowance,  as  nowhere  else  do  I  find  mention  of  a  toma- 
hawk being  used  by  the  Calif<nTuans. 
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animal  wore  it,  except  at  the  tail  end,  where  room  is 
left  for  the  feathered  ends  of  arrows  to  project.  It  is 
usually  carried  on  the  arm/^ 

Mr  Powers  says :  "  Doubtless  many  persons  who  have 
seen  the  flint  arrow-heads  made  by  the  Indians,  have 
wondered  how  they  succeeded  with  their  rude  imple- 
ments, in  trimming  them  down  to  such  sharp,  thin 
points,  without  breaking  them  to  pieces.  The  Veeards 
— and  probably  other  tribes  do  likewise — employ  for 
this  purpose  a  pair  of  buck-horn  pincers,  tied  together 
at  the  point  with  a  thong.  They  first  hammer  out 
the  arrow-head  in  the  rough,  and  then  with  these 
pincers  carefully  nip  off  one  tiny  fragment  after 
another,  using  that  infinite  patience  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indian,  spending  days,  perhaps  weeks, 
on  one  piece.  There  are  Indians  who  make  arrows 
as  a  specialty,  just  as  there  are  others  who  concoct 
herbs  and  roots  for  the  healing  of  men."**  The  Shas- 
tas  especially  excelled  in  making  obsidian  arrow-heads ; 
Mr  Wilkes  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  notices  them 
as  being  "beautifully  wrought,"  and  Lyon,  in  a  letter 

*^  Schumacher,  Oregon  Antiquities^  MS.,  speaking  of  an  ancient  spear- 
point,  says:  'The  poiated  teeth  show  it  to  have  been  a  very  dangeroua 
weapon.'  RoseborouyKs  letter  to  ^le  author,  MS.  On  the  Klamath  Biver, 
'  among  the  skins  used  for  quivers,  I  noticed  the  otter,  wild-cat,  fisher,  fa^ii, 
gray  fox,  and  others.'  Qihbs,  in  Sduxilcr(\fC8  Arch,,  voL  iii.,  p.  141.  Near  Mt 
Shasta,  *  bows  and  arrows  are  very  beautifully  nmde:  the  former  are  of  yew, 
and  about  three  feet  long. . .  .backed  very  neatly  with  sinew,  and  painted. 
....The  arrows  are  upwards  of  thirty  inches  long.*  WiOaes^  Nar,,  in  U.  8. 
.Ex,  Ex,,  vol.  v.,  p.  255.  At  Port  Trinidad,  'arrows  are  carried  in  quivers 
of  wood  or  bone,  and  hang  from  their  wrist  or  neck.'  MaureUe^s  Jour,,  ^.  20. 
On  Pigeon  River,  *  their  arrows  were  in  general  tipped  with  copper  or  iron.' 
OreenlvotD's  Hist,  OgtL,  p.  110.  The  Pitt  River  'arrows  are  made  in  three 
parts.'  Alibott,  in  Pae,  R,  R,  RepL,  voL  vi.,  p.  61.  The  Allequas  at  Trinidad 
Bay,  described  by  Carl  Meyer,  carried  their  arrows  either  '  schussfertiff  in  der 
Hand  oder  in  einem  fiber  die  Schaltem  eeworfenen  Kocher  aus  Fucha-oder 
Biberpelz.  Der  Bogen  ist  aus  einer  starken,  elastischcn  Rothtannenwmzel 
Terfertigt,  etwa  Z\  Fuss  lang  und  auf  der  Rtlckaeite  mit  einer  Barensehne 
Uberkleot.'  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  p.  217.  See  Mqfras,  Eacj^lor,  Atlas,  plate 
zxv.  Speaking  of  the  quiver,  Mr.  Powers  says:  'In  the  animal's  head  they 
stuff  a  quantity  of  grass  or  moss,  as  a  cushion  for  the  arrow-heads  to  rest  in, 
which  prevents  them  from  being  broken.*  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  viiL,  p.  532. 
'  Their  arrows  can  only  be  extracted  from  the  flesh  with  the  knife.'  Cult's  Con' 
quest  qfCoL,  p.  170.  *  Am  oberen  Theile  [California]  ist  der  Boffen  von  einer 
Lage  von  Hirsh-sehnen  veratarkt  und  elastisch  gemacht.  Die  Pfeile  bestehen 
aus  einem  rohrartigen  Gewachse  von  massiger  Lange,  an  der  Spitze  mit  Obsi- 
dian. . . .  versehen,  ihre  Lange  ist  2  Zoll,  ihre  Breite  1  ZoU  und  die  Dicke  ^ 
Zoll,  scharfkantig  und  spitz  zulaufend.'   Winvmel,  Ca^/omien,  p.  180. 

*^ Powers*  Porno,  MS.;  Schu7nacher*s  Oregon  Antiquities,  MS.;  The  Shastas 
and  ih/Ar  Neighbors,  MS. 
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to  the  American  Ethnolc^ical  Society,  communicated 
through  Dr  E.  H.  Davis,  describes  the  veiy  remark- 
able ingenuity  and  skill  which  they  display  in  this 
particular.  The  arrow-point  maker,  who  is  one  of  a 
regular  guild,  places  the  obsidian  pebble  upon  an  anvil 
of  talcose  slate  and  splits  it  with  an  agate  chisel  to 
the  required  size;  then  holding  the  piece  with  his  fin- 
ger and  thumb  against  the  anvil,  he  finishes  it  off  with 
repeated  slight  blows,  administered  with  marvellous 
adroitness  and  judgment.  One  of  these  artists  made 
an  arrow-point  for  Mr  Lyon  out  of  a  piece  of  a  broken 
porter-bottle.  Owing  to  his  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  grain  of  the  glass,  he  failed  twice,  but  the 
third  time  produced  a  perfect  specimen.**  The  Wal- 
lies  poison  their  arrows  with  rattlesnake-virus,  but 
poisoned  weapons  seem  to  be  the  exception.**  The 
bow  is  skilfully  used;  war-clubs  are  not  common.*^ 

Wars,  though  of  frequent  occurrence,  were  not  par- 
ticularlv  bloody.  The  casus  belli  was  usually  that 
which  brought  the  Spartan  King  before  the  walls  of 
Ilion,  and  Titus  Tatius'to  incipient  Rome — woman. 
It  is  true,  the  Northern  Californians  are  less  classic 
abductors  than  the  spoilers  of  the  Sabine  women,  but 

^HisL  Mag,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  214. 

**  Johnfonf  in  Overland  Montldy^  vol.  ii.,  p.  536.  At  Trinidad  Bay,  *zuweilen 
irerden  die  Pfeile  mit  dem  Safte  des  Sumachbauznes  vergifted,  und  alsdann 
nor  zum  Erlegen  wilder  Raubthiere  gebraucht.'  Mq/er,  Nach  dem  Sacra- 
meato,  f.  218.  'Einige  Stamme  vergiften  die  Spitzen  ihrer  Pfeile  auf  fol- 
gende  Weise:  Sie  reizen  namlich  eine  Klapperschlange  mit  einer  vorgehalt- 
enen  Hirschleber,  worin  sie  beisat,  und  nachdem  nun  die  Leber  mit  dem 
Gifte  vollatandig  impragnirt  ist,  wird  sie  vergraben  und  muss  verfaulen; 
kierin  wird  nun  die  Spitze  eingetaucht  und  dann  getrocknet.*  Wimmel,  Call- 
/orjtien,  p.  180.  The  Pitt  River  Indians  *use  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake 
by  grinding  the  head  of  that  reptile  into  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is 
then  applied  by  means  of  the  putrid  blood  and  flesh  of  the  dog  to  the  point 
of  the  weapon.'  Gross*  System  qf  Surgery,  vol.  i.,  p.  321.  *The  Pitt  River 
Indians  poisoned  their  arrows  in  a  putrid  deer's  liver.  This  is  a  slow  poison, 
however,  and  sometimes  will  not  poison  at  all.*  The  Shastas  and  their  Neigh' 
borsy  MS. ;  SdiuTnacher's  Oretjon  A  rduputies,  MS. 

**  Among  other  things  seen  by  Meyer  were:  *noch  grossere  Bogen,  die 
ihnen  als  bedeutende  Femgeschosse  dienen.  Ein  salcher  ist  6  Fuss  lang, 
und  der  Indianer  leg^  sich  auf  die  Erde,  um  dcnselben  zu  spann^  indem 
er  das  rechte  Knie  in  den  Bogen  einstemmt  und  mit  bciden  Armen  nach- 
hilft. '  The  bow  and  arrow,  knife,  and  war-club,  constitute  their  weapons. 
In  one  of  their  lodges  I  noticed  an  elk-skin  shield,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  sharpest  arrows.  Palmer ,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.j  1854,  p.  262. 
Muler  mentions  a  Modoc  who  was  *  painted  red,  half -naked,  and  held  a  toma- 
hawk in  his  hand.'  Lift  amongst  Vie  Modocs,  p.  20. 
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their  wars  ended  in  the  same  manner — the  ravished 
fair  cleaving  to  her  warrior-lover.  Religion  also,  that 
ever-fruitful  source  of  war,  is  not  without  its  conflicts 
in  savagedom;  thus  more  than  once  the  Shastas  and 
the  Umpquas  have  taken  up  arms  because  of  wicked 
sorceries,  which  caused  the  death  of  the  people.^  So 
when  one  people  obstructed  the  river  with  their  weir, 
thereby  preventing  the  ascent  of  salmon,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  those  above  but  to  fight  or  starve. 

Along  Pitt  River  pits  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep 
were  formerly  dug  in  which  the  natives  caught  man 
and  beast.  These  man-traps,  for  such  was  their  pri- 
mary use,  were  small  at  the  mouth,  widening  toward 
the  bottom,  so  that  exit  was  impossible,  even  were 
the  victim  to  escape  impalement  upon  sharpened  elk 
and  deer  horns,  which  were  favoraoly  placed  for  his 
reception.  The  opening  was  craftily  concealed  by 
means  of  light  sticks,  over  which  earth  was  scattered, 
and  the  better  to  deceive  the  unwary  traveller,  foot- 
prints were  frequently  stamped  with  a  moccason  in. 
the  loose  soil.  Certain  landmarks  and  stones  or 
branches,  placed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  warned  the 
initiated,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  sign  of  impend- 
ing danger.*^ 

Some  few  nations  maintain  the  predominancy  and 
force  the  weaker  to  pay  tribute.*®  When  two  of  these 
dominant  nations  war  with  each  other,  the  conflict  is 
more  sanguinary.  No  scalps  are  taken,  but  in  some 
cases  the  head,  hands,  or  feet  of  the  conquered  slain 
are  severed  as  trophies.  The  Cahrocs  sometimes  fight 
hand  to  hand  with  ragged  stones  which  they  use  with 
deadly  effect.  The  Rogue  River  Indians  kill  all  their 
male  prisoners,  but  spare  the  women  and  children.** 

^Salem  Statesman,  April  1857. 

^^  Hence,  if  we  may  credit  Miller,  L\fe  amongst  (he  Modoca,  p.  373^  the 
name  Pitt  River. 

^The  Hoopahs  exacted  tribute  from  aU  the  surrounding  tribes.  At  the 
time  the  whites  arrived,  the  Chimalaquays  were  paying  them  tribute  in  deer* 
skins  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  head.  Powers*  Porno,  MS.  The 
Hoopahs  have  a  law  requiring  those  situated  on  the  Trinity  above  them  to 
pay  tribute.  Humboldt  Times,  Nov.  1857;  8.  F.  Evening  Bulletin,  Nov.  23^ 
1867. 

^The  Sassics,  Cahrocs,  Hoopahs,  Klamaths,  and  Rogue  River  Indiana 
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The  elk-horn  knives  and  hatchets  are  the  result  of 
much  labor  and  patience.*^ 

The  women  are  very  ingenious  in  plaiting  grass,  or 
fine  willow-roots,  into  mats,  baskets,  hats,  and  strips 
of  parti-colored  braid  for  binding  up  the  hair.  On 
these,  angular  patterns  are  worked  by  using  different 
shades  of  material,  or  by  means  of  dyes  of  vegetable 
extraction.  The  baskets  are  of  various  sizes,  from  the 
flat,  basin-shaped,  water-tight,  rush  bowl  for  boiling 
food,  to  the  large  pointed  cone  which  the  women  carry 
on  their  backs  when  root-digging  or  berry-picking.^^ 
They  are  also  expert  tanners,  and  by  a  comparatively 
simple  process,  will  render  skins  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
cloth.  The  hide  is  first  soaked  in  water  till  the  hair 
loosens,  then  stretched  between  trees  or  upright  posts 
till  half  dry,  when  it  is  scraped  thoroughly  on  both 
sides,  well  beaten  with  sticks,  and  the  brains  of  some 
animal,  heated  at  a  fire,  are  rubbed  on  the  inner  side 
to  soften  it.  Finally  it  is  buried  in  moist  ground  for 
some  weeks. 

The  interior  tribes  manifest  no  great  skill  in  boat- 
making,  but  along  the  coast  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath  and  Rogue  rivers,  very  good  canoes  are 
found.  They  are  still,  however,  inferior  to  those  used 
on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  The  lashed-up- 
hammock-shaped  bundle  of  rushes,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently met  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  California, 
has  been  seen  on  the  Klamath,^^  but  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  only  used  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 

take  no  scalpe,  but  decapitate  the  slain,  or  cut  off  their  hands  and  feet. 
Pfefftr^s  Second  JourtUf  p.  317. 

'•The  Veeards  on  Lower  Humboldt  Bay  *  took  elk-horns  and  rubbed  them 
oa  stones  lor  days  toffether,  to  sharpen  them  into  axes  and  wedges. '  Powers* 
Poino»  MS.  On  the  Klamath  River  they  had  '  spoons  neatly  made  of  bone 
and  horn.'  QtbbSt  in  Sdtookrd^^a  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  146. 

*^  *  For  basket-making,  they  use  the  roots  of  pine-trees,  the  stem  of  the 
spioe-bosh,  and  ornament  with  a  kind  of  grass  which  looks  like  a  palm-leaf, 
asd  will  bleach  white.  They  also  stain  it  purple  with  elder-berries,  and 
green  with  soapstone.'. . . .  'The  Pitt  River  Indians  excel  all  others  in  basket- 
making,  but  are  not  particularly  good  at  bead- work. '  The  Shastaa  and  their 
NtigfiborSt  MS.;  Fremont' 9  Explor,  Ex.,  p.  204;  Johnscm,  in  Overland  Monthly, 
▼oL  iL,  p.  636;  Oibbs,  in  ScJioolcnifva  Arch,^  vol.  iii,  p.  134;  Powers* 
Pomo,  MS. 

*»  WWcea'  Nar.,  in  U.  8.  Ex,  Ex.,  vol.  v.,  p.  253;  Emmons,  in  SchookrqfVs 
ArdL,  voL  iii,  p.  218. 
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and  not  because  no  better  boat  is  known.     It  is  certain 
that  dug-out  canoes  were  in  use  on  the  same  river, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  tule  buoys 
obtain.     The  fact  is,  this  bundle  of  rushes  is  the  best 
craft   that  could    be   invented  for  salmon-spearing. 
Seated  astride,  the  weight  of  the  fisherman  sinks  it 
below  the  surface;  he  can  move  it  noiselessly  with  his 
feet  so  that  there  is  no  splashing  of  paddles  in  the  sun 
to  frighten  the  fish;  it  cannot  capsize,  and  striking  a 
rock  does  it  no  injury.     Canoes  are  hollowed  from  the 
trunk  of  a  single  redwood,  pine,  fir,  sycamore,  or  Cot- 
tonwood tree.     They  are  blunt  at  both  ends  and  on 
Rogue  River  many  of  them  are  flat-bottomed.     It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  some  of  these  canoes  are  made  from 
first  to  last  without  being  touched  with  a  sharp-edged 
tool  of  any  sort.     The  native  finds  the  tree  ready 
felled  by  the  wind,  burns  it  off  to  the  required  length, 
and  hollows  it  out  by  fire.     Pitch  is  spread  on  the 
parts  to  be  burned  away,  and  a  piece  of  fresh  bark 
prevents  the  flames  from  extending  too  far  in  the 
wrong  direction.     A  small  shelf,  projecting   inward 
from  the  stern,  serves  as  a  seat.     Much  trouble  is 
sometimes  taken  with  the  finishing  up  of  these  canoes, 
in  the  way  of  scraping  and  polishing,  but  in  shape  they 
lack  symmetry.     On  the  coast  they  are  frequently 
large ;  Mr  Powers  mentions  having  seen  one  at  Smith 
River  forty- two  feet  long,  eight  feet  four  inches  wide, 
and  capable  of  carrying  twenty-four  men  and  five  tons 
of  merchandise.     The  natives  take  great  care  of  their 
canoes,  and  always  cover  them  when  out  of  the  water 
to  protect  them  from  the  sun.     Should  a  crack  appear, 
they  do  not  caulk  it,  but  stitch  the  sides  of  the  split 
tightly  together  with  withes.     They  are  propelled  with 
a  piece  of  wood,  half  pole,  half  paddle.^ 

**The  boats  formerly  used  by  the  Modocs  were  *  quite  rude  and  uiuhapely 
concerns  compared  with  those  of  the  lower  Klamath,  but  substantial  and 
sometimes  large  enough  to  carry  1,800  pounds  of  merchandise.'  Powers,  in 
Overland  Monthly,  vol.  viii,  p.  632,  voL  x.,  p.  636.  'Blunt  at  both  ends,  with 
a  small  projection  in  the  stem  for  a  seat.'  Oibbe,  in  Schookrq/Vs  Arch.,  yoL 
iii.,  p.  142.  *  Those  on  Rogue  River  were  roughly  built — some  of  them  scow 
fashion,  with  flat  bottom.  EnvnvofM,  in  Schookrafi^  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  218. 
The  Pitt  River  Indians  'used  boats  made  from  pine;  they  bum  them  out 
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Wealth,  which  is  quite  as  important  here  as  in  any 
civilized  communities,  and  of  much  more  importance 
than  is  customary  among  savage  nations,  consists  in 
shell-money,  called  allicochicky  white-deer-skins,  canoes, 
and  indirectly,  in  women.  The  shell,  which  is  the  regu- 
lar circulating  medium,  is  white,  hollow,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  through,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length.  On  its  length  depends  its  value.  A  gentle- 
man, who  writes  from  personal  observation,  says:  "All 
of  the  older  Indians  have  tattooed  on  their  arms  their 
standard  of  value.  A  piece  of  shell  corresponding 
in  length  to  one  of  the  marks  being  worth  five  dol- 
lars, *  Boston  money,'  the  scale  gradually  increases 
until  the  highest  mark  is  reached.  For  five  perfect 
shells  corresponding  in  length  to  this  mark  they  will 
readily  give  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  or  silver." '^ 
White-deer-skins  \are  rare  and  considered  very  valua- 
ble, one  constituting  quite  an  estate  in  itself"  A 
scalp  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  is  equivalent  to 
about  five  dollars,  and  is  extensively  used  as  currency 
on  the  Klamath.  Canoes  are  valued  according  to  their 
size  and  finish.  Wives,  as  they  must  be  bought,  are 
a  sign  of  wealth,  and  the  owner  of  many  is  respected 
accordingly.^ 

Among  the  Northern  Califomians,  hereditary  chief- 
tainship is  almost  unknown.     If  the  son  succeed  the 

....about  twent^  feet  long,  some  very  good  ones.*  The  Shaatas  and  their 
Ndqhbors,  MS. 

^  ChoM,  in  Overlartd  MotUJUi/f  voL  iL,  p.  433.  'A  kind  of  bead  made  from 
a  aheU  procured  on  the  coast.  These  ^ey  string  and  wear  about  the  neck. 
....  Another  kind  is  a  shell  about  an  inch  long,  which  looks  like  a  porcupine 
qoilL  They  are  more  valuable  than  the  other.  They  also  use  them  as  nose- 
ornaments.  The  Shcutas  and  their  Neighbors,  MS.  'The  unit  of  currency  is 
a  string  of  the  len/?th  of  a  man's  arm,  with  a  certain  number  of  the  longer 
shells  below  the  eloow,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  shorter  ones  above.' 
Powers,  in  OverJand  Montldy,  vol.  viii.,  p.  329.  *A  rare  shell,  spiral  in  shape, 
-varyiuff  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  about  the  size  of  a  crowquill, 
called  oy  the  natives  Sivxifth,  is  used  as  money.'  HulAxird,  in  Golden  Era, 
March  1856. 

**  *  The  ownership  of  a  (white)  dccr-skin  constitutes  a  claim  to  chieftain- 
ship, readily  acknowledged  by  all  the  dusky  race  on  this  coast. '  Humboldt 
Timesy  Dec  1860. 

*•  •  Property  consists  in  women,  ornaments  made  of  rare  feaihers,  and 
shells,  also  furs  and  skins.'  Hubbcurd^  in  Golden  Era,  March  1856.  Their 
wealth  'consisted  chiefly  of  white-deer-skins,  canoes,  the  scalp  of  the  red- 
headed woodpecker,  and  aSquachieL^  Wiley,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.  Joint  Spec 
Cbm.,  1867,  p.  497 
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father,  it  is  because  the  son  has  inherited  the  father's 
wealth,  and  if  a  richer  than  he  arise,  the  ancient  ruler 
is  deposed  and  the  new  chief  reigns  in  his  stead  Bat 
to  be  chief  means  to  have  position,  not  power.  He 
can  advise,  but  not  command ;  at  least,  if  his  subjects 
do  not  choose  to  obey  him,  he  cannot  compel  obe- 
dience. 

There  is  most  frequently  a  head  man  to  each  village, 
and  sometimes  a  chief  of  the  whole  tribe,  but  in  reality 
each  head  of  a  family  governs  his  own  domestic  circle 
as  he  thinks  best.  As  in  certain  republics,  when 
powerful  applicants  become  multiplied,  new  offices  are 
created,  as  salmon-chief,  elk-chief,  and  the  like.  In 
one  or  two  coast  tribes,  the  office  is  hereditary,  as 
with  the  Patawats  on  Mad  River,  and  that  mysteri- 
ous tribe  at  Trinidad  Bay,  mentioned  by  Mr  Meyer, 
the  AUequas/^ 

Their  penal  code  is  far  from  Draconian.  A  fine  of 
a  few  strings  of  allicochick  appeases  the  wrath  of  a 
murdered  man's  relatives,  and  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of'  custom.  A  woman  may  be  slaughtered  for 
half  the  sum  it  costs  to  kill  a  man.  Occasionally, 
banishment  from  the  tribe  is  the  penalty  for  murder, 
but  capital  punishment  is  never  resorted  to.  The 
fine,  wliatcver  it  is,  must  be  promptly  paid,  or  neither 

^^  'Have  no  tribal  organization,  no  such  thing  as  public  offence. '  Rote- 
horougKs  letter  to  the  autfiory  MS.  A  Pitt  River  chief  med  the  white  man's 
code,  but  BO  unpopular  was  it  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  The  ShtuUu 
and  ilicir  N€hjMx>r»,  MS.  Among  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  tribes  the  pow«r 
of  the  chief  *  ia  insufficient  to  control  the  relations  of  the  several  viuages, 
or  keep  down  the  turbulence  of  individuals.'  G^jhSy  in  8choolerc^*8  AreiUf 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  139-40.  The  Cahrocs,  Eurocs,  Hoopahs,  and  Kailtaa,  have  a 
nominal  chief  for  each  village,  but  his  power  is  extremely  limited,  and  each 
individual  does  as  he  likes.  Among  the  Tolewas  in  Del  Norte  County, 
money  makes  the  chief.  The  Modocs  and  Patawats  have  an  hereditary 
chieftainship.  Powers*  Porno,  MS.  At  Trinidad  Bay  they  were  'sovemed 
by  a  ruler,  who  directs  where  they  shall  go  both  to  hunt  and  fish."  Jfatc> 
relieve  Jour. ,  p.  18.  '  Dor  Hauptling  ist  sehr  geachtet;  er  hat  ttber  Handel  imd 
Wandel,  Leben  nnd  Tod  seiner  Unterthanen  zu  verfllgen,  nnd  seine  Macht 
vererbt  sich  auf  scineu  Erstgebomen. '  Meyer,  Nach  dem  Scuramenio,  p.  223^ 
The  chief  'obtains  his  position  from  his  wealth,  and  nsnallv  manages  to 
transmit  his  effects,  and  with  them  his  honors,  to  his  posterity.  Hnbbard,  in 
Golden  Era,  March  1856.  Formerly,  *the  different  rancherias  had  chiets,  or 
heads,  known  as  Mow- wee-mas,  their  influepce  being  principally  derived  from 
their  age,  number  of  relatives,  and  wealth.'  Wikfft  in  /nd.  Aff.  BtpL  Jamd 
8pec  Com,,  p.  497. 
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city  of  refuge  nor  sacred  altar-horns  will  shield  the 
murderer  from  the  vengeance  of  his  victim's  friends." 

In  vun  do  we  look  for  traces  of  that  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity and  disregard  for  worldly  advantages  generally 
accorded  to  children  of  nature.  Although  I  find  no 
description  of  an  actual  system  of  slavery  existing 
among  them,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
slaves.  We  shall  see  that  illegitimate  children  are 
considered  and  treated  as  such,  and  that  women,  enti- 
tled by  courtesy  wives,  are  bought  and  sold.  Mr  Drew 
asserte  that  the  Klamath  children  of  slave  parents, 
who,  it  may  be,  prevent  the  profitable  prostitution  or 
sale  of  the  mother,  are  killed  without  compunction.^ 

Marriage,  with  the  Northern  Califomians,  is  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  business.  The  yomig  brave  must 
not  hope  to  win  his  bride  by  feats  of  arms  or  softer 
wooing,  but  must  buy  her  of  her  father,  like  any 
other  chattel,  and  pay  the  price  at  once,  or  resign  in 
favor  of  a  richer  man.  The  inclinations  of  the  girl 
are  in  no  wise  consulted ;  no  matter  where  her  affec- 
tions are  placed,  she  goes  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
''Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might  despair." 
Neither  is  it  a  trifling  matter  to  be  bouglit  as  a  wife ; 
the  social  position  of  the  bride  herself,  as  well  as  that 
of  her  father's  family  thereafter,  depends  greatly  upon 
the  price  she  brings;  her  value  is  voted  by  society  at 
the  price  her  husband  pays  for  her,  and  the  father 
whose  daughter  commands  the  greatest  number  of 
strings  of  allicochick  is  greatly  to  be  honored.  The 
purchase  effected,  the  successful  suitor  leads  his  blush- 
ing jM-operty  to  his  hut,  and  she  becomes  his  wife  with- 
out   further  ceremony.     Wherever    this   system   of 

••  The  Cahrocs  compoond  for  murder  by  payment  of  one  string.  Among 
the  P^tawats  the  average  fine  for  murdering  a  man  is  ten  strings,  ^or  killing 
a  woman  five  artrings,  worth  about  $100  and  |50,  respectively.  *  An  average 
Patawat's  life  is  considered  worth  about  six  ordinary  canoes,  each  of  which 
oocapies  two  Indians  2>robably  three  months  in  making,  or  in  all,  tantamount 


to  me  labor  of  one  man  for  a  period  of  throe  years.'  'The  Hoopas  and 
KafltaH  also  paid  for  murder,  or  their  life  was  taken  by  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.'  Powers*  Porno,  MS.  'They  seem  to  do  as  they  please,  and  to  be 
only  fforemed  by  private  revenge.  If  one  man  kills  another  the  tribe  or 
iamil>  of  the  latter  kill  che  mnr&rer,  unless  he  buy  himself  o£'  The  8hada$ 
rntd  th^ir  Noffibon,  MS. 

^ Dittos  Owyhee  BecomiaiaKmoe,  p.  17. 
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wife-purchase  obtains,  the  rich  old  men  almost  absorb 
the  female  youth  and  beauty  of  the  tribe,  while  the 
younger  and  poorer  men  must  content  themselves 
with  old  and  ugly  wives.  Hence  their  eagerness  for 
that  wealth  which  will  enable  them  to  throw  away 
their  old  wives  and  buy  new  ones.  When  a  marriage 
takes  place  among  the  Modocs,  a  feast  is  given  at  the 
house  of  the  bride's  father,  in  which,  however,  neither 
she  nor  the  bridegroom  partake.  The  girl  is  escorted 
by  the  women  to  a  lodge,  previously  furnished  by 
public  contributions,  where  she  is  subsequently  joined 
by  the  man,  who  is  conducted  by  his  male  friends. 
All  the  company  bear  torches,  which  are  piled  up  as 
a  fire  in  the  lodge  of  the  wedded  pair,  who  are  then 
left  alone.  In  some  tribes  this  wife-traffic  is  done  on 
credit,  or  at  least  partially  so;  but  the  credit  system 
is  never  so  advantageous  to  the  buyer  as  the  ready- 
money  system,  for  until  the  full  price  is  paid,  the  man 
is  only  'half  married,'  and  besides,  he  must  live  with 
his  wife's  family,  and  be  their  slave  until  he  shall 
have  paid  in  full.**  The  children  of  a  wife  who  has 
cost  her  husband  nothing  are  considered  no  better 
than  bastards,  and  are  treated  by  society  with  con- 
tumely; nobody  associates*  with  them,  and  they  be- 
come essentially  ostracized.  In  all  this  there  is  one 
redeeming  feature  for  the  wife-buyer;  should  he  hap- 
pen to  make  a  bad  bargain,  he  can  in  most  instances 
send  his  wife  home  and  get  his  money  back,  Mr 
Gibbs  asserts  that  they  shoot  their  wives  when  tired 
of  them,  but  this  appears  inconsistent  with  custom. 

Polygamy  is  almost  universal,  the  number  of  wives 
depending  only  on  the  limit  of  a  man's  wealth.     The 

^The  Cahrocs,  Eurocs,  Hoopahs,  and  Patawats,  all  acquire  their  whrea 
by  purchase.  The  Shastas  and  their  Neighbors^  MS.;  Powen*  Poma,  MS. 
*  VVenn  ein  Allequa  seine  ktlnf tige  Lebensgef^hrtin  unter  deu  Schonen  seines 
Stammes  erwahlt  hat  und  sich  verheiraUien  will,  muss  er  dem  Mauhemi 
[chief]  cine  armslange  Moschelschnur  yorzeigen.'  Meyer,  Nach  dem  Saau-^ 
metUo,  p.  223.  The  mountaia  Indians  seldom,  if  ever,  intermany  with  those 
on  the  coast.  Wiley,  in  Ijid.  Aff,  Pept.  Joint  Spec  Com.,  1867,  p.  497;  OiUm,  in 
Schoolcrc{ft*8  Ardu,  vol.  iii.,  p.  127.  Buy  wives  with  shell  money.  P/eiffer*s 
Second  Joum.  Among  the  Modocs,  'the  women  are  offered  for  sale  to  the 
highest  buyer.*  Mea^vams  Lecture,  m  8,  F.  AUa  Ca^fomia,  Oct.  6.  1861;. 
MiUer^s  Life  amongst  the  Modocs. 
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loss  of  one  eye,  or  expulsion  from  the  tribe,  are  com- 
mon punishments  for  adultery  committed  by  a  man. 
A  string  of  beads,  however,  makes  amends.  Should 
the  wife  venture  on  any  irregularity  without  just  com- 
pensation, the  outraged  honor  of  her  lord  is  never 
satisfied  until  he  has  seen  her  publicly  disembowelled. 
Among  the  Hoopahs  the  women  are  held  irrespon- 
sible, and  the  men  alone  suffer  for  the  crime.^  Ille- 
gitimate children  are  life  slaves  to  some  male  relative 
of  the  mother,  and  upon  them  the  drudgery  falls; 
they  are  only  allowed  to  marry  one  in  their  own  sta- 
tion, and  their  sole  hope  of  emancipation  lies  in  a  slow 
accxunulation  of  allicochick,  with  which  they  can  buy 
their  freedom.  We  are  told  by  Mr  Powers  that  a 
Modoc  may  kill  his  mother-in-law  with  impunity. 
Adultery,  being  attended  with  so  much  danger,  is 
comparatively  rare,  but  among  the  unmarried,  who 
have  nothing  to  fear,  a  gross  licentiousness  prevails.^ 
Among  the  Muckalucs  a  dance  is  instituted  in 
honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
On  the  Klamath,  during  the  period  of  menstruation 
the  women  are  banished  from  the  village,  and  no  man 
may  approach  them.  Although  the  principal  labor 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women,  the  men  sometimes 
assist  in  building  the  wigwam,  or  even  in  gathering 
acorns  and  roots.*     Kane  mentions  that  the  Shastas, 

^  Polygamy  is  common  among  the  Modocs.  MecKham'a  Ledurej  in  8,  F. 
AUa  CaUforrma^  Oct.  6,  1873.  On  Pitt  River  a  chief  sometimes  has  five 
wives.  *  The  most  jealous  people  in  the  world.  *  The  Shastas  and  their  Neigh- 
bora,  MS. ;  RoadxmmgKa  letter  to  the  author,  MS.  '  Among  the  tribes  in  the 
north  of  tiie  state  adultery  is  punished  by  the  death  of  the  child.'  Taylor,  in 
CaUfomia  Farmer,  March  8,  18G1.  'The  males  have  as  many  wives  as  they 
are  able  to  purchase;'  adultery  committed  by  a  woman  is  punished  with 
death.  Hubbard,  in  Golden.  Era,  March  1856.  Amonff  the  Cahrocs  polygamy 
is  not  tolerated;  among  the  Modocs  polygamy  prevaik,  and  the  women  nave 
considerable  privile^.  The  Hoopah  adulterer  loses  one  eye,  the  adulteress 
is  exempt  from  punishment.  Powera^  Porno,  MS.  The  Weeyots  at  Eel  River 
'  have  as  many  wives  as  they  please.'  Gibbe,  in  Schoolcrq/Ve  Arch.,  vol.  iii,  p. 
127.  At  Trinidad  Bay,  'we  found  out  that  they  had  a  plurality  of  wives.' 
MaureUes  Jour,,  p.  19. 

^  All  the  young  unmarried  women  are  a  common  possession.  Powers,  in 
Overland  Monthly,  vol.  viii.,  p.  330.  The  women  bewail  their  virginity  for 
Uiree  nights  before  their  marriage.  Gibbs,  in  SchoolcrajVs  Arch,,  vol.  iii,  p. 
173b     If  we  believe  Powers,  they  cannot  usually  have  much  to  bewaiL 

*^BoyB  are  disgraced  by  work.  The  Shastas  and  thsir  Neighbors,  MS. 
Women  work,  whue  men  gamble  or  sle^.   Wiley,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Bept,  Joint 
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or  as  he  calls  them,  the  Chastays,  frequently  sell  their 
children  as  slaves  to  the  Chinooks.**  Dances  and  fes- 
tivities, of  a  religio-playful  character,  are  common,  as 
when  a  whale  is  stranded,  an  elk  snared,  or  when  the 
salmon  come.  There  is  generally  a  kind  of  thanks- 
giving day  once  a  year,  when  the  people  of  neighbor- 
ing tribes  meet  and  dance.  The  annual  feast  of  the 
Veeards  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  manner  of  these 
entertainments.  The  dance,  which  takes  place  in  a 
large  wigwam,  is  performed  by  as  many  men  as  there 
is  room  for,  and  a  small  proportion  of  women.  They 
move  in  a  circle  slowly  round  the  fire,  accompanying 
themselves  with  their  peculiar  chant.  Each  individ- 
ual is  dressed  in  all  the  finery  he  can  muster ;  every 
valuable  he  possesses  in  the  way  of  shells,  furs,  or 
woodpecker-scalps  does  duty  on  this  occasion;  so  that 
the  wealth  of  the  dancers  may  be  reckoned  at  a  glance. 
When  the  dance  has  concluded,  an  old  gray-beard  of 
the  tribe  rises,  and  pronounces  a  thanksgiving  oration, 
wherein  he  enumerates  the  benefits  received,  the  riches 
accumulated,  and  the  victories  won  during  the  year; 
exhorting  the  hearers  meanwhile,  by  good  conduct 
and  moral  behavior,  to  deserve  yet  greater  benefits. 
This  savage  Nestor  is  listened  to  in  silence  and  with 
respect;  his  audience  seeming  to  drink  in  with  avidity 
every  drop  of  wisdom  that  falls  from  his  lips;  but  no 
sooner  is  the  harangue  concluded  than  every  one  does 
his  best  to  violate  the  moral  precepts  so  lately  incul- 
cated, by  a  grand  debauch. 

The  Cahrocs  have  a  similar  festival,  which  they 
call  the  Feast  of  the  Propitiation.  Its  object  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  feast  just  described,  but  in 
place  of  the  orator,  the  chief  personage  of  the  day  is 
called  the  Chareya,  which  is  also  the  appellation  of 
their  deity.  No  little  honor  attaches  to  the  position, 
but  much  sufiering  is  also  connected  with  it  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Chareya-man  to  retire  into  the  moun- 

Bfec  Com,,  1867,  p.  497;  Pcwhar,  in  Ind.  Ag.   RqpL,   1£57«  p.  242;  Baat- 
horoughiS  letter  to  the  author,  MS. 
** Kane'aWand.,  p.  182. 
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tains,  with  one  attendant  only,  and  there  to  remain 
for  ten  days>  eating  only  enough  to  keep  breath  in  his 
body.  Meanwhile  the  Cahrocs  congregate  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  dance,  sing,  and  make  merry.  When 
the  appointed  period  has  elapsed,  the  Chareya-man 
returns  to  camp,  or  is  carried  by  deputies  sent  out  for 
the  purpose,  if  he  have  not  strength  to  walk.  His 
bearers  are  blindfolded,  for  no  human  being  may  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  Chareya-man  and  hve.  His  ap- 
proach is  the  signal  for  the  abrupt  breaking  up  of  the 
festivities.  The  revellers  disperse  in  terror,  and  con- 
ceal themselves  as  best  they  may  to  avoid  catching 
sight  of  the  dreaded  face,  and  where  a  moment  before 
all  was  riot  and  bustle,  a  deathly  stillness  reigna  Then 
the  Chareya-man  is  conducted  to  the  sweat-house, 
where  he  remains  for  a  time.  And  now  the  real 
Propitiation  Dance  takes  place,  the  men  alone  partici- 
pating in  its  sacred  movements,  which  are  accompa- 
nied by  the  low,  monotonous  chant  of  singers.  The 
dance  over,  all  solemnity  vanishes,  and  a  lecherous 
saturnalia  ensues,  which  will  not  bear  description. 
The  gods  are  conciliated,  catastrophes  are  averted,  and ' 
all  is  joy  and  happiness.^ 

A  passion  for  gambling  obtains  among  the  Northern 
Califomians  as  elsewhere.  Nothing  is  too  precious  or 
too  insignificant  to  be  staked,  from  a  white  or  black 
deer-skin,  which  is  almost  priceless,  down  to  a  wife, 
or  any  other  trifle.  In  this  manner  property  changes 
hands  with  great  rapidity. 

I  have  already  stated  that  on  the  possession  of 
riches  depend  power,  rank,  and  social  position,  so  that 
there  is  really  much  to  be  lost  or  won.  They  have  a 
game  played  with  little  sticks,  of  which  some  are 
black,  but  the  most  white.  These  they  throw  around 
in  a  circle,  the  object  being  seemingly  to  make  the 
the  black  ones  go  farther  than  the  white.  A  kind  of 
guess-game  is  played  with  clay  balls.  ^     There  is  also 

•  For  the  god  Chareya,  see  Bancrq/Vs  Nat.  Jiaces,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  90,  161. 
'^Pfeiffer**  Second  Joitm.,  p.  318.     The  Pitt  River  Indiaiis  'sing  aa  tiiey 
Vol.  L    28 
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an  international  game,  played  between  friendly  tribes^ 
which  closely  resembles  our  *  hockey/  Two  poles  are 
set  up  in  the  ground  at  some  distance  apart,  and  each 
side,  being  armed  with  sticks,  endeavors  to  drive  a 
wooden  ball  round  the  goal  opposite  to  it.^  In  almost 
all  their  games  and  dances  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
hoarse  chanting,  or  by  some  kind  of  uncouth  music 
produced  by  striking  on  a  board  with  lobster-claws 
fastened  to  sticks,  or  by  some  other  equally  primitive 
method.  Before  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors 
by  white  men,  drunkenness  was  unknown.  With  their 
tobacco  for  smoking,  they  mix  a  leaf  called  kinnik- 
hinnih^ 

The  diseases  and  ailments  most  prevalent  among 
these  people  are  scrofula,  consumption,  rheumatism,  a 
kind  of  leprosy,  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  sore  eyes, 
the  last  arising  from  the  dense  smoke  which  always 
pervades  their  cabins.^  In  addition  to  this,  they  have 
imaginary  disorders  caused  by  wizards,  witches,  and 
evil  spirits,  who,  as  they  believe,  cause  snakes  and 
other  reptiles  to  enter  into  their  bodies  and  gnaw  their 
vitals.  Some  few  roots  and  herbs  used  are  really 
efficient  medicine,  but  they  rely  almost  entirely  upon 
the  mummeries  and  incantations  of  their  medicine 
men  and  women.^^     Their  whole  system  of  therapeu- 

gamble  and  play  until  they  are  so  hoarse  they  cannot  speak.'  Hie  Shouias 
and  their  Neighbora,  MS. 

"^  Cfiase,  in  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  ii.,  p.  433. 

**  They  used  tobacco,  which  they  smoked  in  small  wooden  pipes,  in  form 
of  a  trumpet,  and  procured  from  litde  gardens,  where  they  haid  planted  it.' 
Maurelle'8  Jour.f  p.  21. 

••  The  Pitt  River  Indians  *  give  no  medicines.'  The  Shastcui  and  their  Neigh- 
bors, MS.  *Tlie  prevailing  diseases  are  venereal,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism.' 
Many  die  of  consumption.  Force,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepU^  1871,  p.  157.  At  the 
mouth  of  Eel  River,  *  the  principal  diseases  noticed  were  sore  eyes  and  blind- 
ness, consumption,  and  a  species  of  leprosy.'  Qtbbs,  in  Schoolcrqfl*s  ArdLp 
▼ol.  iii.,  p.  128.  Tliey  suffer  from  a  species  of  lung  fever.  Oeifjer,  in  Ind. 
Aff.  liepL,  1858,  p.  289.  *A  disease  was  observed  among  them  [the  Shastas] 
which  had  the  appearance  of  the  leprosy.'  Wilkes*  J^ar.,  in  U.  iS.  Ex,  JSc, 
▼oL  v.,  p.  255. 

^*  *  The  only  medicine  I  know  of  is  a  root  used  for  poultices,  and  another 
iroot  or  plant  for  an  emetic'  Tlie  Shastas  and  their  Neighbors,  MS.  'The 
root  of  a  parasite  fern,  found  growing  on  the  tops  of  the  fir-trees  (collque 
nashul),  is  the  principal  remedy.  The  plant  in  small  doses  is  expectorant  and 
diuretic;  hence  it  is  used  to  relieve  ditficultics  of  the  lungj  and  kidneys; 
and  in  large  doses,  it  becomes  sedative  and  is  an  emmenaffogue;  hence  ii 
relieves  fevers,  and  is  useful  in  uterine  diseases,  and  produces  abortiona. 
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tics  having  superstition  for  a  basis,  mortality  is  great 
among  them,  which  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
continent  being,  comparatively  speaking,  so  thinly 
populated  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Syphilis,  one 
of  the  curses  for  which  they  may  thank  the  white 
man,  has  made  fearful  havoc  among  them.  Women 
doctors  seem  to  be  more  numerous  than  men  in  this 
region;  acquiring  their  art  in  the  teToesccd  or  sweat- 
house,  where  unprofessional  women  are  not  admitted. 
Their  favorite  method  of  cure  seems  to  consist  in 
sucking  the  affected  part  of  the  patient  until  the 
blood  flows,  by  which  means  they  pretend  to  extract 
the  disease.  Sometimes  the  doctress  vomits  a  frog, 
previously  swallowed  for  the  occasion,  to  prove  that 
she  has  not  sucked  in  vain.  She  is  frequently  assisted 
by  a  second  physician,  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover  the 
exact  spot  where  the  malady  lies,  and  this  she  eflects 
by  barking  like  a  dog  at  the  patient  until  the  spirit 
discovers  to  her  the  place.  Mr  Gibbs  mentions  a 
case  where  the  patient  was  first  attended  by  four 
young  women,  and  afterward  by  the  same  number  of 
old  ones.  Standing  round  the  unfortunate,  they  went 
through  a  series  of  violent  gesticulations,  sitting  down 
when  they  could  stand  no  longer,  sucking,  with  the 
most  laudable  perseverance,  and  moaning  meanwhile 
most  dismally.  Finally,  when  with  their  lips  and 
tongue  they  had  raised  blisters  all  over  the  patient, 
and  had  pounded  his  miserable  body  with  hands  and 
knees  until  they  were  literally  exhausted,  the  perform- 
ers executed  a  swooning  scene,  in  which  they  sank 
down  apparently  insensible."^  The  Rogue  River  medi- 
cine-men are  supposed  to  be  able  to  wield  their  mys- 
terious power  for  harm,  as  well  as  for  good,  so  that 
should  a  patient  die,  his  relatives  kill  the  doctor  who 
attended  him;  or  in  case  deceased  could  not  afford 
medical  attendance,  they  kill  the  first  unfortunate  dis- 

llie  sqnawB  use  the  root  extensively  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose.'  Hub- 
bard, 111  Chlden  Era,  March  1866. 

'^  A  Pitt  River  doctor  told  his  patient  that  for  his  fee  '  he  must  have  his 
hone  or  he  would  not  let  him  get  well.  *  The  Shastas  and  their  Neighhors,  MS. ; 
Powers,  in  Overland  MorUhly,  vol.  viii.,  p.  428;  Oibbs,  in  SchoolcraJVs  Arch., 
voL  uL,  p.  175. 
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ciple  of  jEsculapius  thej  can  lay  hands  on,  frequently 
murdering  one  belonging  to  another  tribe;  his  death, 
however,  must  be  paid  for,^* 

But  the  great  institution  of  the  Northern  Califor- 
nians  is  their  temescal,  or  sweat-house,  which  consists 
of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  and  roofed  over  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  almost  air-tight  A  fire  is 
built  in  the  centre  in  early  fall,  and  is  kept  alive  till 
the  following  spring,  as  much  attention  being  given  to 
it  as  ever  was  paid  to  the  sacred  fires  of  Hestia; 
though  between  the  subterranean  temescal,  with  its 
fetid  atmosphere,  and  lurid  fire-glow  glimmering  faintly 
through  dense  smoke  on  swart,  gaunt  forms  of  savages, 
and  the  stately  temple  on  the  Forum,  fragrant  with 
fumes  of  incense,  the  lambent  altar-flame  glistening 
on  the  pure  white  robes  of  the  virgin  priestesses,  there 
is  little  likeness.  The  temescal'*  is  usually  built  on 
the  brink  of  a  stream;  a  small  hatchway  affords 
entrance,  which  is  instantly  closed  after  the  person 
going  in  or  out.  Here  congregate  the  men  of  the  vil- 
lage and  enact  their  sudorific  ceremonies,  which  or- 
dinarily consist  in  squatting  round  the  fire  until  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration  sets  in,  when  they  rush 
out  and  plunge  into  the  water.  Whether  this  mode 
of  treatment  is  more  potent  to  kill  or  to  cure  is  ques- 
tionable. The  sweat-house  serves  not  only  as  bath 
and  medicine  room,  but  also  as  a  general  rendezvous 
for  the  male  drones  of  the  village.  The  women,  with 
the  exception  of  those  practising  or  studying  medicine, 
are  forbidden  its  sacred  precincts  on  pain  of  death; 
thus  it  offers  as  convenient  a  refuge  for  henpecked 
husbands  as  a  civilized  club-house.  In  many  of  the 
tribes  the  men  sleep  in  the  temescal  during  the  win- 
ter, which,  notwithstanding  the  disgusting  impurity  of 

"  The  Shastas  and  tlieir  Nei>jfiJx>r8,  MS. ;  Recttyr,  in  IwL  Aff.  BepL,  1862;  p. 
261;  Ontrander,  in  Id.,  1857,  p.  369;  Miller,  in  Id.,  p.  361. 

^'  Temescal  is  an  Aztec  word  defined  by  Molina,  Vocabulario,  'Temanalli, 
oasilla  como  estufa,  adonde  se  bafian  y  sudan. '  The  word  waa  brought  to  this 
region  and  applied  to  the  native  sweat-houses  by  the  Franciscan  Fatheis. 
Turner,  in  Pac  R,  R.  Repl.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  72,  gives  '  sweat-house '  in  the  Che- 
mehuevi  language  as  pakcaba. 
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the  atmosphere,  affords  them  a  snug  retreat  from  the 
cold  gusty  weather  common  to  this  region.^* 

Incremation  obtains  but  slightly  among  the  North- 
em  Califomians,  the  body  usually  being  buried  in  a 
recumbent  position.     The  possessions  of  the  deceased 
are  either  interred  with  him,  or  are  hung  around  the 
grave ;  sometimes  his  house  is  burned  and  the  ashes 
strewn  over  his  burial-place.     Much  noisy  lamentation 
on  the  part  of  his  relatives  takes  place  at  his  death, 
and  the  widow  freauently  manifests  her  grief  by  sit- 
ting on,  or  even  half  burying  herself  in,  her  husband's 
grave  for  some  days,  howling   most  dismally  mean- 
while, and  refusing  food  and  drink;  or  on  the  Upper 
Klamath,  by  cutting  her  hair  close  to  the  head,  and 
so  wearing  it  until  she  obtains  consolation  in  another 
spouse.     The  Modocs  hired  mourners  to  lament  at  dif- 
ferent places  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  so  that  the 
whole  country  was  filled  with  lamentation.     These 
paid  mourners  were  closely  watched,  and  disputes  fre- 
quently arose  as  to  whether  they  had  fulfilled  their 
contract  or  not.^*     Occasionally,  the  body  is  doubled 
up  and  interred  in  a  sitting  position,  and  rarely,  it  is 
burned  instead  of  buried.     On  the  Klamath  a  fire  is 
kept  burning  near  the  grave  for  several  nights  after 
the  burial,  for  which  rite  various  reasons  are  assigned. 
Mr  Powers  states  that  it  is  to  light  the  departed 
shade  across  a  certain  greased  pole,  which  is  supposed 
to  constitute  its  only  approach  to  a  better  world.     Mr 
Gibbs  affirms  that  the  fire  is  intended  to  scare  away 
the  devil,  obviously  an  unnecessary  precaution  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Satan  of  civilization,  who  by  this  time 
mast  be  pretty  familiar  with  the  element.     The  grave 
is  generally  covered  with  a  slab  of  wood,  and  sometimes 
two  more  are  placed  erect  at  the  head  and  foot ;  that 
of  a  chief  is  often  surrounded  with  a  fence ;  nor  must 

"**  Rosdnrough^a  letter  to  the  atUkor,  MS. ;  TJie  Shastas  and  their  Neighbors^ 
MS.;  Pfeiffer'a Second  Joum,,  p.  317;  Powers* Pomot  MS.;  Chaae,  in  Overland 
Monthfy,  vol.  iL,  p.  432. 

^^Meaeham's  Lecture  on  the  Modoca,  in  8.  F,  AUa  Caiiforfda,  Oot  6,  1S73; 
Tka  Shastas  and  their  Neighbors,  MS. 
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the  name  of  a  dead  person  ever  be  mentioned  under 
any  circumstances.^^ 

The  following  vivid  description  of  a  last  sickness 
and  burial  by  the  Pitt  River  Indians  is  taken  from 
the  letter  of  a  lady  eye-witness  to  her  son  in  San 
Francisco: 

It  was  evening.  We  seated  ourselves  upon  a  log, 
your  father,  Bertie,  and  I  near  the  fire,  round  which 
the  natives  had  congregated  to  sing  for  old  Gesnip, 
the  chiefs  wife  Presently  Sootim,  the  doctor,  ap- 
peared, dressed  in  a  low-necked,  loose,  white  muslin, 
sleeveless  waist  fastened  to  a  breech-cloth,  and  red 
buckskin  cap  fringed  and  ornamented  with  beads;  the 
face  painted  with  white  stripes  down  to  the  chin,  the 
arms  from  wrist  to  shoulder,  in  black,  red,  and  white 
circles,  which  by  the  lurid  camp-fire  looked  like  brace- 
lets, and  the  legs  in  white  and  black  stripes — present- 
ing altogether  a  merry- Andrew  appearance.  Creeping 
softly  along,  singing  in  a  low,  gradually  increasing 
voice,  Sootim  approached  the  invalid  and  poised  his 
hands  over  her  as  in  the  act  of  blessing.  The  one 
nearest  him  took  up  the  song,  singing  low  at  first, 
then  the  next  until  the  circle  was  completed;  after 
this  the  pipe  went  round ;  then  the  doctor,  taking  a  sip 
of  water,  partly  uncovered  the  patient  and  commenced 
sucking  the  left  side ;  last  of  all  he  took  a  pinch  of 

^*  On  Pitt  River  they  bum  their  dead  and  heap  stones  over  the  ashes  for  a 
monument.  'No  funeral  ceremonies.'  Tlie  Sha&taa  and  tlieir  Neighbor*^  MS. 
On  the  ocean  frontier  of  south  Oregon  and  north  California  'the  deaa  are  buried 
with  their  faces  looking  to  the  west. '  Hubbard,  in  Qolden  JBra^  March  1856.  The 
Patawats  and  Chillulas  bury  their  dead.  The  Tolewahs  are  not  allowed  to  name 
the  dead.  Powers*  Porno,  MS.  'It  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  Indian  laws 
that  whoever  mentions  the  name  of  a  deceased  person  is  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine,  the  money  beinc  paid  to  the  relatives.'  Chase,  in  Overland  Moni/tfy,  voL 
ii.,  p.  431.  '  The  bodies  had  been  doubled  up,  and  placed  in  a  sitting  posture 
in  holes.  The  earth,  when  replaced,  formed  conical  mounds  over  the  heads.  * 
AbboU,  in  Pac.  R.  R,  Rept.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  69.  'They  bury  their  dead  under 
the  noses  of  the  living,  and  with  them  all  their  worldly  goods.  If  a  man 
of  importance,  his  house  is  burned,  and  he  is  buried  on  its  site.'  Johnson, 
in  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  ii.,  p.  536.  'The  chick  or  ready  money,  is  placed 
in  the  owner's  grave,  but  the  bow  and  quiver  become  the  property  of  the 
nearest  male  relative.  Chiefs  only  receive  the  honors  of  a  fence,  surmounted 
with  feathers,  round  the  grave.*  Oiibbs,  in  Schoolcr<\ft^8  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  176. 
'  Upon  the  death  of  one  of  these  Indians  they  raised  a  sort  of  funeral  cry, 
and  afterward  burned  the  body  within  the  house  of  their  ruler.'  MaureUts 
Jour.,  p.  19. 
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dirt  and  blew  it  over  her.  This  is  their  curative  pro- 
cess, continued  night  after  night,  and  long  into  the 
night,  until  the  patient  recovers  or  dies. 

Next  day  the  doctor  came  to  see  me,  and  I  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  ascertain  his  own  ideas  of  these 
things.  Giving  him  some  muck-a-rrmcky''''  I  asked  liim, 
''What  do  you  say  when  you  talk  over  old  Gresnip?" 
**I  talk  to  the  trees,  and  to  the  springs,  and  birds,  and 
sky,  and  rocks,"  replied  Sbotim,  **to  the  wind,  and  rain, 
and  leaves,  I  beg  them  all  to  help  me."  lofalet,  the 
doctor  s  companion  on  this  occasion,  volunteered  the 
remark :  "  When  Indian  die,  doctor  very  shamed,  all 
same  Boston  doctor;^®  when  Indian  get  well,  doctor 
very  smart,  all  same  Boston  doctor."  Gesnip  said  she 
wanted  after  death  to  be  put  in  a  box  and  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  not  burned.  That  same  day  the  poor 
old  woman  breathed  her  last — the  last  spark  of  that 
wonderful  thing  called  Ufe  flickered  and  went  out; 
there  remained  in  that  rude  camp  the  shrivelled  dusky 
carcass,  the  low  dim  intelligence  that  so  lately  ani- 
mated it  having  fled — whither  ?  When  I  heard  of  it, 
I  went  to  the  camp  and  found  them  dressing  the  body. 
First  they  put  on  Gesnip  her  best  white  clothes,  then 
the  next  best,  placing  all  the  while  whatever  was  most 
valuable,  beads,  belts,  and  necklaces,  next  the  body. 
Money  they  put  into  the  mouth,  her  daughter  con- 
tributing about  five  dollars.  The  knees  were  then 
pressed  up  against  the  chest,  and  after  all  of  her  own 
clothing  was  put  on,  the  body  was  rolled  up  in  the 
best  family  bear-skin,  and  tied  with  strips  of  buckskhi. 

Then  Soomut,  the  chief  and  husband,  threw  the 
bundle  over  his  shoulders,  and  started  ofl*  for  the  cave 
where  they  deposit  their  dead,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  band,  crying  and  singing,  and  throwing  ashes 

"" MvcJ^a'tnuekf  food.  In  the  Chinook  Jargon  'to  eat;  to  bite;  food. 
Mnckamuck  chnck,  to  drink  water.'  Diet.  Chinook  Jargon,  or  Indian  Trade 
Language,  p.  12. 

^^In  the  vicinity  of  Nootka  Sound  and  the  Columbia  Biver,  the  first 
United  States  traders  with  the  natives  were  from  Boston;  the  first  English 
vessels  appeared  abont  the  same  time,  which  was  during  the  reign  of  George 
HI.  Hence  in  the  Chinook  Jargon  we  find  *  Boston,  an  American;  Boston 
tUoAk,  the  United  States;'  and  '  Kmg  Oeorge,  English;  King  Otorge  nvan,  an 
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from  the  camp-fire  into  the  air.  And  thus  the  old 
barbarian  mourns :  "  Soomut  had  two  wivefr— one  good, 
one  bad;  but  she  that  was  good  was  taken  away, 
while  she  that  is  bad  remains.  0  Gesnip  gone,  gone, 
gonel"  And  the  mournful  procession  taie  up  the 
refrain:  "0  Gesnip  gone,  gone,  gonel"  Again  the 
ancient  chief;  "  Soomut  has  a  little  boy,  Soomut  has 
a  Uttle  girl,  but  no  one  is  left  to  cook  their  food,  no 
one  to  dig  them  roots.  0  Gesnip  gone,  gone,  gone  I" 
followed  by  the  chorus.  Then  again  Soomut :  "White 
woman  knows  that  Gesnip  was  strong  to  work ;  she 
told  me  her  sorrow  when  Gesnip  died.  0  Gesnip 
gone,  gone,  gone  I"  and  this  was  Kept  up  during  the 
entire  march,  the  dead  wife's  virtues  sung  and  chorused 
by  the  whole  tribe,  accompanied  by  the  scattering  of 
ashes  and  lamentations  which  now  had  become  very 
noisy.  The  lady  further  states  that  the  scene  at  the 
grave  was  so  impressive  that  she  was  unable  to  restrain 
her  tears.  No  wonder  then  that  these  impulsive 
children  of  nature  carry  their  joy  and  sorrow  to  excess, 
even  so  far  as  in  this  instance,  where  the  affectionate 
daughter  of  the  old  crone  had  to  be  held  by  her  com- 
panions from  throwing  herself  into  the  grave  of  her 
dead  mother.  After  all,  how  slight  the  shades  of 
difference  in  hearts  human,  whether  barbaric  or  cul- 
tured I 

As  before  mentioned,  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
savage  seems  to  be  love  of  wealth;  having  it,  he  is 
respected;  without  it,  he  is  despised;  consequently  he 
is  treacherous  when  it  profits  him  to  be  so,  thievish 
when  he  can  steal  without  danger,  cunning  when  gain 
is  at  stake,  brave  in  defence  of  his  lares  and  penates. 
Next  to  his  excessive  venality,  abject  superstition 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character. 
He  seems  to  believe  that  everything  instinct  with 
animal  life — with  some,  as  with  the  Siahs,  it  extends 
to  vegetable  life  also — is  possessed  by  evil  spirits; 
horrible  fancies  fill  his  imagination.  The  rattling  of 
acorns  on  the  roof,  the  rustling  of  leaves  in  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  forest,  is  suflScient  to  excite  terror. 
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His  wicked  spirit  is  the  very  incarnation  of  fiendish- 
ness ;  a  monster  who  falls  suddenly  upon  the  unwary 
traveller  in  solitary  places  and  rends  him  in  pieces, 
and  whose  imps  are  ghouls  that  exhume  the  dead  to 
devour  them/* 

Were  it  not  for  the  diabolic  view  he  takes  of  na- 
ture, his  life  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  one.  His 
wants  are  few,  and  such  as  they  are,  he  has  the  means 
of  supplying  them.  He  is  somewhat  of  a  stoic,  his 
motto  being  never  do  to-day  what  can  be  put  off  until 
to-morrow,  and  he  concerns  himself  little  with  the 
glories  of  peace  or  war.  Now  and  then  we  find  him 
daubing  himself  with  great  stripes  of  paint,  and  look- 
ing ferocious,  but  ordinarily  he  prefers  the  calm  of 
the  peaceful  temescal  to  the  din  of  battle.  The  task 
of  collecting  a  winter  store  of  food  he  converts  into  a 
kind  of  summer  picnic,  and  altogether  is  inclined  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  in  spite  of  the  annoyance 
given  him  in  the  way  of  reservations  and  other  bene- 
fits of  civilization.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Northern 
Califomian  is  not  such  a  bad  specimen  of  a  savage,  as 
savages  go,  but  filthiness  and  greed  are  not  enviable 
qualities,  and  he  has  a  full  share  of  both.®^ 

^  'They  will  often  go  three  or  four  miles  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  pass- 
inga  ^lace  which  they  think  to  be  haunted.'  Tfie  S/uistas  and  t^teir  Neigh- 
bors, 


■•  The  Pitt  River^Indians  *  are  very  shrewd^^in  the  way  of  stealing  and 

^'agtcw  aivd  t/ieir  It'ei 
dy  in  their  dispoi 
AbboUj  in  Pac.  7i.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  61.     *The  Indians  of  the  north  of 


wiU  beat  a  coyote.     They  are  full  of  cunning.'  The  ShastoA  and  Dieir  Nciijh- 
borSf  MS.     They  *are  very  treacherous  and  bloody  in  their  dispositions.' 


California  stand  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  culture.'  P/eiff'er'a  Second  Joum,^ 
p.  316.  '  Incapable  of  treachery,  but  ready  to  fight  to  tne  death  in  aveng- 
ing an  insult  or  injury.  They  are  active  and  energetic  in  the  extreme.' 
Kelly  8  Excursion  to  CcU.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  -166.  At  Klamath  Like  they  are  noted 
for  treachery.  Fremont* s  Explor.  Ex.,  p.  205.  *The  Tolowas  resemble  the 
Hoopas  in  character,  being  a  bold  and  masterly  race,  formidable  in  battle, 
aggressive  and  haughty.  Th3  Patawats  are  'extremely  timid  and  inof- 
fensive.' The  Chillmas,  like  most  of  the  coast  tribes,  'are  characterized  by 
hideous  and  incredible  superstitions.'  The  Modocs  'are  rather  a  cloddish, 
indolent,  ordinarily  good-natured  race,  but  treacherous  at  bottom,  sullen 
when  angered,  and  notorious  for  keeping  punic  faith.  Their  bravery  nobody 
can  dispute.'  The  Yukas  are  a  'tigerisn,  truculent,  sullen,  thievish,  and 
every  way  bad,  but  brave  race. '  Powers*  Pcmo,  MS.  On  Trinity  River,  *  they 
have  acquired  the  vices  of  the  whites  without  any  ol  their  virtues.'  Jfrintzel- 


man,  in  Ind.  Ajf.  R^-t  1857,  p.  391.     Above  the  forks  of  the  main  Trinity 
ble.'    On  the  Klamath  they  '  have  a  repi 

_efulness;  are  thievish,  and  much  aisposecL 
to  sulk  if  their  whims  are  not  in^every  way  indulged. '    They  '  blubber  like  a 


they  are  '  fierce  and  intractable.'    On  the  Klamath  they  '  have  a  reputation 

■    dii 


for  treachery,  as  well  as  revengefulness;  are  thievish,  and  much  disposed 
to  sulk  if  their  whims  are  not  in  every  way  indulged. '  They  '  blubber  like  a 
schoolboy  at  l^e  application  of  a  switch.    Oibf/s^  in  SchoolcraJVs  Arch.,  vol. 
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The  Central  Califoenians  occupy  a  yet  larger  ex- 
tent of  territory,  comprising  the  whole  of  that  portion 
of  California  extending  north  and  south  from  about 
40"*  30'  to  35°,  and  east  and  west  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Califomian  boundary. 

The  Native  Kaces  of  this  region  are  not  divided,  as 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  into  comparatively 
large  tribes,  but  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country  in  innumerable  little  bands,  with  a  system  of 
nomenclature  so  intricate  as  to  puzzle  an  OEdipus. 
Nevertheless,  as  among  the  most  important,  I  may 
mention  the  following:  The  TehamaSy  from  whom  the 
country  takes  its  name;  the  Pernios,  which  name  signi- 
fies *  people,'  and  is  the  collective  appellation  of  a  num- 
ber of  tribes  living  in  Potter  Valley,  where  the 
head-waters  of  Eel  and  Russian  rivers  interlace,  and 
extending  west  to  the  ocean  and  south  to  Clear  Lake. 
Each  tribe  of  the  nation  takes  a  distinguishing  pre- 
fix to  the  name  of  Pomo,  as  the  Castel  Pomos  and 
Ki  PomoSy  on  the  head- waters  of  Eel  River ;  the  Pome 
PomoSy  Earth  People,  in  Potter  Valley;  the  Cahlo 
PomoSy  in  the  valley  of  that  name;  the  Choam  Cha- 
dela  PomoSy  Pitch-pine  People,  in  Redwood  Valley; 
the  MatODiey  Ki  PomoSy  Wooded  Valley  People,  about 
Little  Lake;  the  Usals  or  Carncdd  PomoSy  Coast  Peo- 
ple, on  Usal  Crock;  the  Shebalne  PomoSy  Neighbor 
People,  in  Sherwood  Valley,  and  many  others.  On 
Russian  River,  the  Gallinoineros  occupy  the  valley 
below  Healdsburg;  the  SanelSy  Socoas,  LamaSy  and 
SeacoSy  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Sanel ;  the 
Comachos  dwell  in  Rancherla  and  Anderson  valleys ; 
the  UkiahSy  or  Yokias,  near  the  town  of  Ukiah,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  their  name;*^  the  Gualalas,^  on  the 
creek  which  takes  its  name  from  them,  about  twenty 

iii.,  pp.  139,  141,  176.  The  Rogue  River  Indiana  and  Shastas  *  are  a  warlike 
race,  proud  and  haughty,  but  treacherous  and  very  degraded  in  their  moral 
nature.'  Milier,  in  Iml.  Aff.  liept.,  1857,  p.  361.  At  Rogue  River  they  are 
'brave,  haughty,  indolent,  and  sujierstitious. *  OHrander,  in  Id.,  1857,  p. 
368;  Jfoseborough'aleUertotheau^ior,  MS. 

^^  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Yukaa  in  Round  Valley,  Teha- 
ma County. 

^  Spelled  Walhalla  on  some  maps. 
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miles  above  the  mouth  of  Russian  River.  On  the 
borders  of  Clear  Lake  were  the  Lopillamillos,  the  Mi- 
jpacmas,  and  Tyugas;  the  YoloSy  or  Yolays,  that  is  to 
say,  *  region  thick  with  rushes/  of  which  the  present 
name  of  the  county  of  Yolo  is  a  corruption,  lived  on 
Cache  Creek;  the  Colusas  occupied  the  west  bank  of 
the  Sacramento;  in  the  Valley  of  the  Moon,  as  the 
/Sonoma^  called  their  country,  besides  themselves,  there 
were  the  Guillicas,  the  Kanimares,  the  Simbalakees,  the 
PelalumcLSy  and  the  Wapos;  the  Yachichumnes  inhabited 
the  country  between  Stockton  and  Mount  Diablo. 
According  to  Hittel,  there  were  six  tribes  in  Napa 
Valley:  the  MaydcomaSy  the  CalajomanaSy  the  Cay- 
ifnuSy  the  NapaSy  the  UlucaSy  and  the  Suscols;  Mr 
Taylor  also  mentions  the  GueiiockSy  the  TulkaySy  and 
the  Socollomillos ;  in  Suisun  Valley  were  the  SuisuneSy 
the  PulponeSy  the  Tolenos,  and  the  Ullulatas;  the  tribe 
of  the  celebrated  chief  Marin  lived  near  the  mission 
of  San  Rafael;  and  on  the  ocean  coast  of  Marin  County 
were  the  Bolanos  and  Tamales;  the  Karquiiies  lived  on 
the  straits  of  that  name.  Humboldt  and  Miihlenp- 
fordt  mention  the  MatalaneSy  SalseSy  and  QuiroteSy  as 
living  round  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  According  to 
Adam  Johnson,  who  was  Indian  agent  for  California 
in  1850,  the  principal  tribes  originally  living  at  the 
Mission  Dolores,  and  Yerba  Buena,  were  the  Ahwash- 
teSy  AUahTnoSy  RomananSy  and  Tulomos;  Choris  gives 
the  names  of  more  than  fifteen  tribes  seen  at  the  Mis- 
sion, Charaisso  of  nineteen,  and  transcribed  from  the 
mission  books  to  the  Tribal  Boundaries  of  this  group 
are  the  names  of  nearly  two  hundred  rancherias. 
The  SocoisakaSy  Tliamiens,  and  Gergecenseiis  loamed 
through  Santa  Clara  County.  The  Olchones  inhabited 
the  coast  between  San  Francisco  and  Monterey;  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place  were  tlie  liamsens  or 
Runsiens,  the  EcclemacheSy  EsceleiiSy  or  Eslens,  the 
AchastlienSy  and  the  Mutsimes,  On  the  San  Joaquin, 
lived  the  CostrowerSy  the  PitiacheSy  TallucheSy  Ijoom- 
nearSy  and  Amonces;  on  Fresno  River,  the  Chotvclas, 
CookchaneySy  FonechaSy  Nookchnes,  and  Howetsers;  the 
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Eemitches  and  CovdahSy  lived  on  Pour  Creeks;  the 
Waches,  Notoowthas,  and  ChunemTnes  on  King  River, 
and  on  Tulare  Lake,  the  Talckes  and  Woowells. 

In  their  aboriginal  manners  and  customs  they  differ 
but  little — so  little,  in  fact,  that  one  description  will 
apply  to  the  whole  division  within  the  above-named 
limits.  The  reader  will  therefore  understand  that, 
except  where  a  tribe  is  specially  named,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  whole  people  collectively. 

The  conflicting  statements  of  men  who  had  ample 
opportunitv  for  observation,  and  who  saw  the  people 
they  describe,  if  not  in  the  same  place  at  least  in  the 
same  vicinity,  render  it  diflficult  to  give  a  correct  de- 
scription of  their  physique.  They  do  not  appear  to 
deteriorate  toward  the  coast,  or  improve  toward  the 
interior,  so  uniformly  as  their  northern  neighbors ;  but 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  several 
tribes  that  formerly  lived  on  the  coast  have  been 
driven  inland  by  the  settlers,  and  vice  versa. 

Some  ethnologists  see  in  the  Califomians  a  stock 
different  from  that  of  any  other  American  race ;  but 
the  more  I  dwell  upon  the  subject,  the  more  convinced 
I  am  that,  except  in  the  broader  distinctions,  specific 
classifications  of  humanity  are  but  idle  speculations. 
Their  heijht  rarely  exceeds  five  feet  eight  inches, 
and  is  more  frequently  five  feet  four  or  five  inches, 
and  although  strongly  they  are  seldom  symmetrically 
built.  A  low  retreating  forehead,  black  deep-set 
eyes,  thick  bushy  eyebrows,  salient  cheek-bones, 
a  nose  depressed  at  the  root  and  somewhat  wide- 
spreading  at  the  nostrils,  a  large  mouth  with  thick 
prominent  lips,  teeth  large  and  white,  but  not  always 
regular,  and  rather  large  ears,  is  the  prevailing  type. 
Their  complexion  is  much  darker  than  that  of  the 
tribes  farther  north,  often  being  nearly  black;  so  that 
with  their  matted,  bushy  hair,  which  is  frequently  cut 
short,  they  present  a  very  uncouth  appearance.® 

®In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ross,  *  Die  Indianer  sind  von  mittlereiu  Wnchae, 
doch  trifPt  man  auch  hohe  C^cstalten  uuter  ihnen  an;  sie  sind  ziemlich  vohl 
proportionirt,  die  Farbe  der  Hant  ist  brannlich,  doch  ist  diese  Parbe  mehr 
eine  Wirkung  der  Sonne  als  angeboren;  die  Augen  and  Haare  sind  actwaiz 
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The  question  of  beard  has  been  much  mooted;  some 
travellers  assertmg  that  they  are  bearded  like  Turks, 

die  letzteren  stehen  straff. . .  .Beitle  G^schlechter  sind  von  kraftigem  Korper- 
bau.'  Koatromitovow,  in  Boer,  StaL  tc  EtJi/i.,  p.  81.  'Quoique  surpris  dans  un 
tr^-grand  negligd,  ces  hommea  me  parurcnt  beaux,  de  haute  taillo,  robustes 
et  parfaitement  decouples.... traits  reguliers.  ...yenx  noirs....ncz  aquilin 
aiirmonte  d'un  front  elev^  lea  poinmettes  dea  joues  arrondies, ....  fortes  l^vres 
. . .  .dents  blanches  et  bien  ranges. . .  .pean  jaunecuivr^  nn  oou  aunon9ant 
la  vignenr  eb  sontenn  par  de  large j  ^paulca. . .  .un  air  intelligent  et  ficr  k  la 
fois . . . .  Je  tronvai  tontes  les  femmea  horriblcment  laides.*  Livplacey  Circumnav., 
torn.  vL,  p.  14o-6.  At  the  head  of  the  Eel  Kiver,  '  the  average  height  of  these 
men  was  not  over  five  feet  four  or  five  inches.  The^  were  lightly  built^  with  no 
saperfluons  flesh,  but  with  very  deep  chests  and  sinewy  legs.'  Oibba,  inScJiool- 
craJVa  A  rch.,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  1 19.  '  The  Clear  Lake  Indiana  are  of  a  very  degraded 
caste;  their  foreheads  naturally  being  often  as  low  as  the  compressed  skulls 
of  the  ChinookSy  and  their  forms  commonly  small  and  ungainl^r.'  IcL,  p.  108. 
At  Bodega  Bay,  '  theyare  an  ugly  and  bmtish  race,  many  with  negro  pro- 
files.' Id.,  p.  103.  'They  are  physically  an  inferior  race,  and  have  fiat, 
unmeaning  features,  long,  coarse,  straight,  black  hair,  big  mouths,  and  very 
dark  akms.'  Revere^ 8  Tour^  p.  120.  'Lax^e  and  strong,  their  colour  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  territory.'  MaureUea  Jour.,  p.  47.  It  is 
said  of  the  natives  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  that  '  their  growth  is  short  and 
stunted;  they  have  short  thick  neclca,  smd  clumsy  heads;  the  forehead  is  low, 
the  nose  flat  with  broad  nostrils,  the  eyes  very  narrow  and  showing  no  in- 
telligence, the  cheek-bones  prominent,  and  the  mouth  large.  The  teeth  are 
white,  but  they  do  not  stand  in  even  rows;  and  their  heads  are  covered  bv 

short,  thick,  rough  hair Their  color  is  a  dirty  yellowish  brown.'  Pfeijfera 

Second  Joum,,  p.  307.  '  This  race  of  Indians  is  probably  inferior  to  all  others 
on  the  continent.  Many  of  them  are  diminutive  in  stature,  but  they  do  not 
lack  muscular  strengUi,  and  we  saw  some  who  were  tall  and  well  formed. 
. . .  .Their  complexion  is  a  dork  mahogany,  or  often  nearly  black,  their  faces 
round  or  square,  with  features  approximating  nearer  to  the  African  than 
the  Indian.  Wide,  enormous  mouth,  noses  nearly  flat,  and  hair  straight, 
black,  and  coarse. . .  .Small,  gleaming  eyes.'  Johnson^ a  Cat.  and  0(jru,  pp.  142  - 
3.     Of  good  stature,  strong,  and  muscular.  BryatvCa  CaL,  p.  2G0.     '  Bather 

below  the  middle   stature,  but  strong,  well-knit  fellows Good-looking, 

and  well  limbed.'  Kelly's  Excursion  to  Cat,  voL  iL,  pj^.  81,  111.  *  They  were 
in  seneral  fine  stout  men.'  A  great  diversity  of  physiognomy  was  noticeable. 
Pidterim/s  Races,  in  U,  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  ix.,  pp.  lOo,  107.  On  the  Sacra- 
mento 'were  fine,  robust  men,  of  low  stature,  and  badly  formed.'  WilM 
Nar.,  in  U.  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  ^^V*  198.     'The  mouth  is  very  large,  and  the 

nose  broad  and  depressed.'     'Chiefly  distin^ished  by  their  dark  color 

broad  faces,  a  low  forehead*'  Hale's  EOmog.,  m  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  p.  222. 
'Their  features  are  coarse,  broad,  and  of  a  dark  chocolate  color.'  Tat/ lor, 
in  CaL  Farmer^  Nov.  2,  1860.  At  Drake's  Bay,  just  above  San  Francisco, 
the  men  are  '  commonly  so  strong  of  body  that  that  which  two  or  three  of 
our  men  could  hardly  beare,  one  of  them  would  take  vpon  his  backc,  and 
without  srudgias  carrie  it  easily  away,  vp  hill  and  downe  hill  an  English  mile 
together.  Dntkes  World  Encomp.,  p.  131.  'Los  Naturales  de  este  sitio  y 
Puerto  son  algo  trigueiioe,  por  lo  quemados  del  Sol,  aimque  los  venidos  de  la 
otra  banda del  Puerto  y  del  Estero. . .  .son  mas  blancos  y  corpuleutos.'  Paloti, 
Vida  de  Junipero  Serra,  p.  215.  'Ugly,  stupid,  and  savage;  otherwise  they 
are  well  formed,  tolerably  tall,  and  of  a  dark  brown  oom]^lexion.  The  women 
are  short  and  very  ugly;  they  have  much  of  the  nesro  m  their  countenance. 
. . .  .Yerv  long,  smooth,  and  coal-black  hair.'  Kotzebue  s  Voy.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  282-3. 
'They  all  have  a  very  savage  look,  and  are  of  a  very  dark  color.*  Chamisso, 
in  Kotsuim^s  Voy.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  47.  'HI  made;  their  faces  ugly»  presenting  a 
dull,  heavy,  and  stupid  countenance.'  Vancouver  s  Voy,,  vol.  li.,  p.  13.  The 
Tcholovoni  tribe,  '  difi'i^re  beoucoup  de  toutcs  les  autres  par  les  traits  du  visage 
par  sa  physionomie,  par  un  ext^near  assez  agreable. '  Clvoris'  Voy.  PitL,  part 
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others  that  they  are  beardless  as  women.  Having  care- 
fully compared  the  pros  and  cons,  I  think  I  am  justi- 

iiL,  p.  6,  plate  vL,  vii.,  xii.  'The  Alcfaones  are  of  good  heiffht»  and  the 
Tularaios  were  thought  to  be,  generally,  above  the  standard  of  Englishmen. 
Their  complexion  is  much  darker  than  that  of  the  South-sea  Islanders,  and 
their  features  far  inferior  in  beauty.*  Beeckey^s  Vcy,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76.  At 
Santa  Clara  they  are  '  of  a  blackish  colour,  they  have  flat  faces,  thick  lips, 
and  black,  coarse,  straight  hair.'  Kotzelme^a  New  Vojy.y  voL  ii.,  p.  98.  •Their 
features  are  handsome  and  well  proportioned;  their  countenances  are  cheer- 
ful and  interesting.'  MorrtWa  Voy.,  p.  212.  At  Placerville  they  are  'most 
repulsive-lookinff  wretches.... They  are  nearly  black,  and  are  exceedingly 
ugly.*  BorUiwicJ^s  Three  Years  in  Cat.,  p.  128.  In  the  Yosemite  Valley,  *  they 
are  very  dark  colored,'  and  'the  women  are  perfectly  hideous.'  Knedemas 
Wonders  qf  Yosemite,  p.  52.  The  Monos  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  are 
'a  fino-looking  race,  straight,  and  of  good  height,  and  appear  to  be  active.' 
Von  Schmidt,  in  Ind,  Aff.  BqpL,  1866,  p.  2-3.  At  Monterey,  'ils  sont 
en  general  bien  faits,  mais  faibles  d'espnt  et  de  corps.'  In  the  vicinity 
of  San  Miguel,  they  are  'ff^eralement  d'une  couleur  foncce,  sales  et  mal 
faits. . .  .&  I'exccption  tout  fois  des  Indiens  qui  habitent  sur  Ics  bords  de  la 
riviere  des  trcmblements  de  terre,  et  sur  la  c6te  voisine.  Ceux-ci  sont  blancs, 
d'une  joli  figuJ^e,  et  leurs  cheveux  tirent  sur  le  roux.*  Fages,  in  Nouvelles 
Aanales  des  Voy,,  1844,  torn.  cL,  pp.  332, 163;  also  quoted  in  Marmier^  NoUce 
sur  les  Indiens,  p.  236.  'Sont  generalement  petits,  faibles.... leor  oonleur 
c^.t  tr^s-approchante  de  celle  des  n^gres  dont  les  cheveux  ne  sent  point, 
laineux:  ceux  de  ces  peuples  sont  longs  et  tr6s-forts.*  La  P^rouse^  Voy,^  torn. 
ii.,  p.  281.  'I^  taille  des  hommes  est  plus  haute  [than  that  of  the  Chili- 
ans], et  leurs  muscles  mieux  prononces.'  The  figure  of  the  women  *  est  plus 
elevde  [than  that  of  the  Chilian  women],  et  la  forme  de  leurs  membres  est 

SIus  reguli^re;  elles  sont  en  general  d'une  stature  mieux  d^velopp^  et 
'nne  physionomie  moins  repoussante.'  BoUin,  in  La  Pirtmse,  Vo^.,  torn,  iv., 
p.  52.  At  San  Jose,  '  the  men  are  almost  all  rather  above  the  middling  stat- 
ure, and  well  built;  very  few  indeed  are  what  may  be  called  undersized. 

Their  complexions  are  dark  but  not  negro-like; some  seemed  to  possess 

great  muscular  strength;  they  have  very  coarse  black  hair.'  Some  of  the 
women  were  more  than  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  And  speakinff  of  the 
Califomism  Indians,  in  general,  '  they  are  of  a  midding,  or  rather  of  a  low 
stature,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  approaching  to  black. . .  .large  project- 
ing lips,  and  broad,  flat,  negro-like  noses; bc^  a  strong  resemblance  to 

tne  negroes None  of  the  men  we  saw  were  about  five  feet  high. . .  .ill  pro- 
portioned  we  had  never  seen  a  less  pleasing  specimen  of  the  human  race. ' 

Langsdorff's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  194-5,  164,  see  plate.  And  speaking  gener- 
ally of  the  Califomian  Indians:  '  Die  Miinner  sind  im  Allsemeinen  gat  gebaut 
undvon  starker  Korperbildung,*  height  'zwischen  fttnf  Pussvier  ZoU  and 
fUnf  Fuss  zehn  oder  eilf  Zoll.'  Complexion  'die  um  ein  klein  wenig  heller 
als  bei  den  Mulatten,  also  weit  dunkler  ist,  als  bei  den  Ubrigen  Indianer- 
stammcn.'  Osswald,  Cali/omien,  p.  62.  The  coast  Indians  'are  about  d^ve 
feet  and  a  h^  in  height,  and  rather  slender  and  feeble,'  in  the  interior  they 
'are  taller  and  more  robust.'  FarnhxmCs  Life  in  CdL,  p.  364.  Cubische 
Schiidelform,  nicdrige  Stim,  breites  Gesicht,  mit  hervorragen  den  Jochbogen, 
breite  Lippen  und  grosser  Mund,  mehr  platte  Nase  una  am  Innenwinkel 
herabgezogene  Augen.*  Wimmel,  Califomien,  pp.  v.,  177.  'Lea  Calif omiens 
sont  presque  noirs;  la  disposition  de  leur  yeux  et  I'ensemble  de  Icur  visage 
leur  donneut  avec  les  europ6ens  une  ressemblance  assez  marauee.'  Bossi, 
^Souvenirs,  pp.  279-80.  '  They  are  small  in  stature;  thin,  squalid,  dirty,  and 
degraded  in  appearance.  In  their  habits  little  better  than  an  ourang-outang, 
they  are  certainly  the  worst  type  of  savage  I  have  ever  seen.'  Lc^aNaL, 
vol.  i.,  p.  249.  '  More  swarthy  in  complexion,  and  of  less  stature  than  those 
cist  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; . . .  .more  of  the  Asiatic  cast  of  countenance  than 
tlio  eastern  tribe.'  Dclams  Life  on  the  Plains,  p.  304.  'D(5passe  raremejit  la 
Iiauteur  de  cinq  pieds  deux  on  trois  pouces;  leur  membres  sont  grdles  et 
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fied  in  stating  that  the  Central  Califomians  have 
beards,  though  not  strong  ones,  and  that  some  tribes 
suffer  it  to  grow,  while  others  pluck  it  out  as  soon  as 
it  appears.^ 

During  summer,  except  on  festal  occasions,  the  ap- 
parel of  the  men  is  of  the  most  primitive  character,  a 
slight  strip  of  covering  round  the  loins  being  full  dress; 
but  even  this  is  unusual,  the  majority  preferring  to  be 
perfectly  unencumbered  by  clothing.     In  winter,  the 

mediocrement  mascles.  Ha  ont  de  sroeses  l^vres  qui  Be  projettent  en  avant, 
le  nez  large  et  aplati  comme  les  Etaiopiens;  leurs  cheveux  sont  noirs,  mde 
et  droits.  *  Auaer,  Voy.  en  Col,,  p.  166.  *  Generally  of  small  stature,  robust  ap- 
pearance, and  not  well  formed.'  Thornton  a  Ogn,  and  Cal.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  91. 
'Schon  gewachsen  und  von  schwartzlich-branner  Farbe.*  Mnhlenp/ordt 
Mefieo,  torn,  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  455.  'Low  foreheads  and  skins  as  black  as 
Guinea  negroes.'  Domeneens  Deserts,  vol.  i.,  p.  85.  'En  naissant  les  en- 
fanta  sont  presqiie  blanc8....mai3  ils  noircissent  en  grandissant.'  'Depuis 
le  nord  da  Kio  Sacramento  jusqu'au  cap  San  Lucas leurs  caract^res  phy- 
sique, leurs  moeurs  et  leurs  usages  sont  les  m^mes.*  Mqfras,  Explor.,  tom. 
ii,  pp.  263,  367.  *  Skin  of  such  a  deep  reddish -brown  that  it  seems  almost 
black.'  Figttier^s  Human  Race,  p.  493;  nusckmann,  Spuren  der  Aztek,  Sprctche, 
p.  528;  F&rbes'  Cal.,  pp.  180-3;  Harpers  Monthly,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  583.  *A  fine 
set  of  men,  who,  though  belonging  to  different  nationalities,  had  very  much 
the  same  outward  appearance;  so  that  when  you  have  seen  one  you  seem  to 
have  seen  them  all.    Ptm  and  Seemanns  DotHiujs,  p.  15. 

^  On.  the  Sacramento  River,  '  the  men  universally  had  some  show  of  a 
beard,  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  but  very  soft  and  fine.'  Pickeiing's  Ra^xs,  in 
U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  105.  'They  had  beards  and  whiskers  an  inch  or 
two  lon^  very  soft  and  fine.*  WWoes*  Nar.,  in  U*  S,  Ex,  Ex.,  voL  v.,  p.  198. 
On  Kussian  lUver,  '  they  have  quite  heavy  mustaches  and  beards  on  the  chin, 
but  not  much  on  the  cheeks,  and  they  almost  all  suffer  it  to  grow.'  The 
Clear  Lake  Indians  'have  also  considerable  beards,  and  hair  on  the  person.' 
At  the  head  of  South  Fork  of  Eel  Kiver,  'they  pluck  their  beards.'  Gibba,  in 
HchooicrafCs  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  108-19.  At  Monterey,  'plusieurs  ont  de  la 
barbe;  d'autrea,  suivant  les  p^res  missionaires,  n'en  ont  jamais  eu,  et  c'est 
un  question  qui  n'est  pas  m^me  decidee  dans  le  pays.'  La  Pirouse,  Vot/.,  vol. 
iL,  p.  282.  '  Les  Califomiens  ont  la  barbe  plus  fournie  que  les  Chiliens,  et 
les  parties  genitales  mieux  ^^amies:  cependant  j'ai  remarqu^,  parmi  les 
honunes,  un  grand  nombre  d'lncUvidus  totalement  depour\'us  de  barbe;  les 
f emmes  ont  aussi  pen  depoil  au  penil  et  aux  aisselles. '  Rollin,  in  La  Perouse, 
Foy.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  63.  'Tney  have  the  habit,  common  to  all  American  Li- 
diaJDs,  of  extracting  the  beard  and  the  hair  of  other  parts  of  their  body. '  Fam- 
ham's  Life  in  CaL,  p.  364.  Beards  'short,  thin,  and  stiflF.'  BartleWs  Nar., 
voL  iL,  p.  34.  'In  general  very  scanty,  although  occasionally  a  full  flowing 
beard  is  observed.*  Forbes'  CcU.,  pp.  181-2.  'Beards  thin;  many  shave  them 
close  with  mussel-shells.'  Langsdorff's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  164.  *Ihr  Bart  ist 
scfawach.'  Wimmelf  Cal^omien,  vol.  v.  At  San  Antonio,  'in  the  olden  times, 
before  becoming  Christians,  they  pulled  out  their  boards.'  Taylor,  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  April  27,  1860.  Choris,  in  his  Voy.  PUt.,  plates  vi.,  vii.,  xii.,  of  part 
ilL,  draws  the  Indians  with  a  very  slight  and  scattered  beard.  '  Pluck  out 
their  beard.'  Auger,  Vcy.  in  CaL,  p.  165.  'Wear  whiskers.*  Thornton's  Ogn. 
and  Cal.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  91.  'Les  Incuens  qui  habitent  dans  la  direction  du  cap 
de  Nouvel-An  (del  Afio  Nuevo). . .  .ont  des  moustaches.'  Fages,  in  NouveUes 
AnnaJes  des  Voy.,  1844,  tom.  ci.,  p.  335.  MUhlenpfordt  mentions  that  at  the 
death  of  a  relation,  '  die  Miinner  raufen  Haupthaar  und  Bart  sich  aus.'  Mejico, 
voL  ii,  part  ii.,  p.  466. 
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skin  of  a  deer  or  other  animal  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  or  sometimes  a  species  of  rope  made  from 
the  feathers  of  water-fowl,  or  strips  of  otter-skin  twisted 
together,  is  wound  round  the  body,  forming  an  effec- 
tual protection  against  the  weather.  The  women  are 
scarcely  better  clad,  their  summer  costume  being  a 
fringed  apron  of  tule-grass,  which  falls  from  the  waist 
before  and  behind  nearly  down  to  the  knees,  and  is 
open  at  the  sides.  Some  tribes  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  wear  the  round,  bowl-shaped 
hat  worn  by  the  natives  on  the  Klamath.  During 
the  cold  season,  a  half-tanned  deer-skin,  or  the  rope 
garment  above  mentioned,  is  added.  The  hair  is  worn 
in  various  styles.  Some  bind  it  up  in  a  knot  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  others  draw  it  back  and  club  it  be- 
hind ;  farther  south  it  is  worn  cut  short,  and  occasion- 
ally we  find  it  loose  and  flowing.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  the  head  adorned  with  chaplets  of  leaves  or 
flowers,  reminding  one  of  a  badly  executed  bronze  of 
Apollo  or  Bacchus.  Ear-ornaments  are  much  in 
vogue,  a  favorite  variety  being  a  long,  round  piece  of 
can'^ed  bone  or  wood,  sometimes  with  beads  attached, 
which  is  also  used  as  a  needle-case.  Strings  of  shells 
and  beads  also  serve  as  ear-ornaments  and  necklaces. 
The  head-dress  for  gala  days  and  dances  is  elaborate, 
composed  of  gay  feathers  skilfully  arranged  in  various 
fashions.^ 

^  At  Fort  Robs,  *  Die  Manner  ffehen  ganz  nackt,  die  Fraaen  hin^^egcn  be- 
deckeu  nur  den  mittleren  Theil  (fes  Korpers  von  vome  nnd  von  hinten  mit 
den  Fellen  wilder  Ziegcu;  das  Haar  binden  dio  Manner  auf  dcm  Schopfe, 
die  Frauen  am  Nacken  in  Buschel  zosammen;  bisweilen  laasen  aie  es  frei 
herunter  wallen;  die  Manner  heften  die  BUschel  mit  ziemlich  kllnstlich,  ans 
einer  rothen  Palme  geschnitzten  Holzchen  fest.'  KostromiioNOW,  in  Boer,  SiaL 
u,  Eiktto.y  p.  82.  At  Clear  Lake,  *  the  women  generally  wear  a  small,  round, 
bowl-shaped  basket  on  their  heads;  and  this  is  frequently  interwoven  with 
the  red  feathers  of  the  woodpecker,  and  edeed  with  the  plume  tufts  of  Uie 
blue  quail.*  Qibha,  iu  Schoolcra/Vs  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  107.  See  also  p.  68, 
plate  xiv.,  for  plate  of  ornaments.  At  Kelsey  River  dress  *  consists  of  a  deer- 
skin robe  thrown  over  the  shoulders.*  Id.y  p.  122.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
*they  were  perfectly  naked.*  KeUy^a  Excursion  to  CaL,  voL  ii.,  p.  111.  'Both 
sexes  have  the  ears  pierced  with  larse  holes,  through  which  tiiey  pass  a  piece 
of  wood  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  decorated  with  Daintings  or  glass  beads.* 
Pfeiffcr^a  Seamd  Joum. ,  p.  307.  *  The  men  go  entirely  naked;  but  the  women, 
with  intuitive  modesty,  wear  a  small,  narrow,  grass  apron,  which  extends  from 
the  waist  to  ti^e  knees,  leaving  their  bodies  and  bmba  partially  exposed.' 
Delano  8  Life  on  Plains,  pp.  306,  307.     *  They  wear  filletB,  around  their  heada^ 
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Tattooing  is  nniyersal  with  the  women,  though 
confined  within  narrow  limits.     They  mark  the  chin 

of  leaves.'  W^M  Nor,,  m  U.  S.  Bx.  Ex.,  voL  ▼.,  p^  192.  'The  drav  of 
the  women  is  a  dnetiire,  composed  of  narrow  sUpe  of  fibrous  bark,  or  of 
striziM  of  "Californian  flax,"  or  sometimes  of  rushes.'  Men  naked.  Pkher- 
ings  Baces,  in  U,  8,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  108.  At  Bodega  they '  most  liberal!/ 
praeented  ns  with  plumes  of  feathers,  rosaries  of  bone,  garments  of  feathers, 
as  also  garlands  of  the  same  materials,  which  they  wore  round  their  head.' 
MaurtUe*a  Jcur.,  p.  47.  '  The  women  wore  skins  of  animals  abont  their  shonl- 
den  and  waists;^  hair  '  clnbbed  behind.'  Fonooiwer's  Foy.,  toL  ii,  p.  436. 
Around  San  Frandsco  Bay, '  in  snmmer,  many  ^o  entirely  naked.  The  women, 
however,  wear  a  deer^kin^  or  some  other  covermg  about  their  loins;  bnt  skin 
dresses  are  not  oonunon.  To  their  ears  the  women  'attach  long,  wooden 
cylinders,  varioosly  carved,  which  serve  the  doable  pnipose  of  earrings  and 
needle-cases.'  BteAafa  Voy.,  vol.  iL,  p.  77.  'All  go  naked.'  Chamiaao,  in 
KaixAw^B  Key.,  voL  lii,  p.  40.  '  The  men  either  go  naked  or  wear  a  simple 
breech-cloth.  The  women  wear  a  cloth  or  strips  of  leather  around  their 
loiufl.'  Bartldfa  Pen.  Nor.,  voL  ii.,  p.  33.  Three  hundred  vears  ago  we  are 
told  that  the  men  in  the  vicinity  of  San  fVancisoo  Bay,  '  for  the  most  part  goe 
naked;  the  women  take  a  kinde  of  bulrushes,  and  kembins  it  after  tne  man- 
ner of  hemp,  make  themselues  thereof  a  loose  ||;arment,  \duch  being  knitte 
abont  their  middles,  hanges  downs  abput  their  hippes,  and  so  affordes  to  them 
a  eouering  of  that  which  nature  teaches  should  be  hidden;  about  their  shoul- 
ders they  weare  also  the  skin  of  a  deere,  with  the  haire  vpon  it.'  The  king 
had  upon  his  shoulders  '  a  coate  of  the  skins  of  conies,  reaching  to  his  wast; 
his  guard  ako  had  each  coats  of  the  same  shape,  but  of  other  skin. . .  .After 
these  in  their  order,  did  follow  the  naked  sort  of  common  people,  whose 
haire  being  long,  was  gathered  into  a  bunch  behind,  in  which  stucke  plumes 
of  feathers;  but  in  the  forepart  onely  single  feathers  like  homes,  every  one 
pleasing  himselfe  in  his  owns  device.'  Drahe*9  World  Bnoomp.,  pp.  121,  128. 
'  An  como  Adamitas  se  presentan  sin  el  menor  rubor  ni  vergUenza  (esto  es,  los 
hombres)  y  psra  librarse  del  frio  que  todo  el  alio  hace  en  esta  Mision  (San 
Francisco),  principalmente  las  mafianas,  se  embarran  con  lodo,  diciendo  que 
les  preserva  de  ^1^  y  en  quanto  empieza  H  calentar  el  Sol  se  lavan:  las  mu- 
seres  andan  algo  nonestas,  hasta  las  muchachas  chiquitas:  usan  para  la 
honestidad  de  un  delantar  que  hacen  de  hilos  de  tuie,  6  juncia,  que  no 
pssa  de  la  rodiUa,  y  otro  atr^  amarrados  H  la  cintura  que  ambos  xorman 
como  nnas  enaguas,  con  que  se  presentan  con  alguna  honestidad,  y  en  Us 
espaldaa  se  ponen  otros  semejantes  para  librarse  en  alguna  manera  del  friow* 
Palom,  Vida  de  Jun^ero  Serra,  p.  217.  At  Monterev,  and  on  the  coast  be- 
tween Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara  the  dress  '  du  plus  riche  consists  en  un 
mantean  de  peau  de  loutre  oui  couvre  ses  reins  et  descend  au-dessous  des 

afnea Lliabillement  des  femmes  est  un  manteau  de  peau  de  cerf  mal 

tannee. . .  .Les  jeunes  fiUes  au-dessous  de  neuf  ans  n'ont  qu'une  simple  oein- 
ture,  et  les  enfans  de  I'autre  sexe  sent  tout  nus.'  La  Pfrouse,  Voy,,  tom.  ii., 
pp.  304-6.  '  Us  se  percent  aussi  les  oreiUes,  et  y  portent  des  omemens  d'un 
genre  et  d'un  gout  tr^-vari^'  BolUn,  in  La  Pdrouae,  Voy.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  63. 
'  Those  between  Monterey  and  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  Mexi- 
can domain  shave  their  heads  close.'  Boscanoj,  in  Xobineon'e  L\fe  in  CaL, 
p.  239.     On  the  coast  between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco^  '  presque  tons 

vont  enti^rement  nus;  oeux  qui  ont  quelques  v^tements,  n'ont  autre 

chose  qn'une  casaque  faite  de  courroies  de  peau  de  lapins,  de  H^vres  ou  de 
loutres,  tress^  ensemble,  et  qui  ont  conserve  le  poil. . .  .Les  femmes  ont  une  es- 
p^ce  de  tablier  de  roseaux  tress^  qui  s'attache  autour  de  la  taille  nar  un  cor- 
don, et  pend  jusqu'aux  genoux;  une  peau  de  cerf  mal  tannfeet  mal  pr^par^ 
jetee  sur  leurs  ^paules  en  guise  de  manteau,  complete  leur  toilette.'  Pages,  in 
NouveUea  Aimalea  de$  Toy.,  1844,  torn,  ci.,  p.  155;  see  also  Marmkr,  Notice,  in 
Bryant,  Voy.  en  Cat,  p.  227.  'Sont  trds  pen  converts,  et  en  ^te,  la  plupart 
▼ont  tout  nus.  Les  femmes  font  usage  de  peaux  de  daim  pour  se  oouvrir . . ,  • 
Vol.!    24 
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in  perpendicular  lines  drawn  downward  from  the  cor- 
ners and  centre  of  the  mouth,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Northern  Califomians;  they  also  tattoo  slightly 
on  the  neck  and  breast.  It  is  said  that  by  these  marks 
women  of  different  tribes  can  be  easily  distinguished. 
The  men  rarely  tattoo,  but  paint  the  body  in  stripes 
and  grotesque  patterns  to  a  considerable  extent.  Red 
was  the  favorite  color,  except  for  mourning,  when 
black  was  used.  The  friars  succeeded  in  abolishing 
this  custom,  except  on  occasions  of  mourning,  when 
affection  for  their  dead  would  not  permit  them  to 
relinquish  it.  The  New  Almaden  cinnabar  mine  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  a  source  of  contention 
between  adjacent  tribes.  Thither,  from  a  hundred 
miles  away,  resorted  vermilion-loving  savages,  and 
often  such  visits  were  not  frce  from  bloodshed.*     A 

Gd8  femmes  portent  encore  comme  vStement  des  esp^oes  de  convertures  saiu 
envers,  faitCB  en  plumes  tissues  ensemble. . .  .il  a  Tavantage  d'etre  trte-chand. 
. .  ..Elles  portent  g^neralement,  au  lieu  de  boucles  d'oreilles,  des  morceaox  d'os 
on  de  bois  en  forme  de  cyUndre  et  scnlpt^s  de  diffi^rentes  mani^res.  Ces  or- 
nements  sent  creuz  et  servent  e^alement  d'etuis  pour  renfermer  lenrs  auroil- 
lea.'  Peiit'T?iouar8,  Voy.,  tom.  li.,  p.  135.  Speaking  ^^enerally  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  Tudians,  '  both  sexes  go  nearly  naked,  exceptmg  a  sort  of  wrapper 
ronnd  the  waiat»  only  in  the  cmdest  part  of  the  winter  they  throw  over  tneir 
bodies  a  covering  of  deer-skin,  or  the  skin  of  the  sea-otter.  They  also  make 
themselves  garments  of  the  feathers  of  many  different  kinds  of  water-fowl, 
particularlv  ducks  and  ^eese,  bound  together  fast  in  a  aort  of  ropes,  which 
ro^  are  then  united  quite  close  so  as  to  make  something  like  a  feather  akin.' 
It  18  very  warm.  '  In  tne  same  manner  they  cut  the  sea-otter  skins  into  amall 
■trips,  which  they  twist  together,  and  then  join  them  as  they  do  the  feathers, 
Bo  tiiat  both  sides  have  the  fur  alike.'  LanaKtorff*8  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  pp.  163-4. 
See  also  FarnhcmCa  Life  in  Cal,  d.  364;  and  Forbes*  CaL,  p.  183.  *  Im  Winter 
selbst  traffen  sie  wenig  Bekleidung,  vielleicht  nur  eine  Hirschhaut,  welche 
aie  ttber  me  Schulter  werfen;  Manner,  Frauen  und  Kinder  gehen  selbst  (im 
Winter  im  Schnee  barfuss.'  Wimmel,  CcUifortrien,  p.  177;  Lonft  Jiai.,  voL 
i.,  p.  249;  Pairkk,  Gilbert,  Heald,  and  Von  Schmidt,  in  Ind,  Aff,  JRepL,  1856, 

S».  24(M;  Charis,  Voy.  PiU.,  part  iiL,  p.  4,  and  plate  xii.;  MUhletqifanit, 
eJicOf  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  455;  DomenecKa  Deserts,  vol.  L,  p.  239;  «SA0a*< 
Catholie  Missions,  p.  98;  Johnston,  in  Schoolerqft*s  AreK.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  223;  D^Or- 
hUfny,  Voy,,  p.  457;  Auger,  Voy.  en  Cal.,  p.  100.  After  having  collated  the 
above  notes  I  was  rather  taken  aback  by  meeting  the  following:  '  The  gen- 
eral  costume  of  nearly  all  the  Califomian  Indians  gives  them  rather  an  inter- 
esting appearance;  when  fully  dressed,  their  hair,  which  has  been  loose,  is 
tied  up,  either  with  a  coronet  of  silver,  or  the  thongs  of  skin,  omame&ted 
with  feathers  of  the  brightest  colours;  bracelets  made  in  a  similar  manner 
are  wore;  breeches  and  teffginfls  of  doe-skin,  sewed,  not  unfreqaently  vith 
human  hair;  a  kind  of  kut  of  varied  coloured  doth  or  silk  (1),  fastened  by 

a  scarf,'  round  their  waist The  women  wear  a  cloth  petticc«tk  dyed  either 

blue  or  red,  doe-skin  shirt,  and  le^ngs,  with  feathered  bracelets  round  their 
waist.'  Coulter*s  Adventures,  voL  i.,  pp.  172-3.     Surely  Mr  Coulter  should 
know  an  Indian  dress  from  one  composed  of  Mexican  cloth  and  trinkets. 
''At  Bodega  the  women  'were  as  much  tattooed  or  punctured  as  any  of 
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thick  coat  of  mud  sometimes  affords  protection  from 
a  chilly  wind.  It  is  a  convenient  dress,  as  it  costs 
nothing,  is  easily  put  on,  and  is  no  incumbrance  to  the 
wearer.  The  nudity  of  the  savage  more  often  pro- 
ceeds from  an  indifference  to  clothing  than  from  actual 
want.  No  people  are  found  entirely  destitute  of 
clothing  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  if  they  can 
manage  to  obtain  garments  of  any  sort  at  one  time  of 
year  they  can  at  another. 

Their  dwellings  are  about  as  primitive  as  their  dress. 
In  summer  all  they  require  is  to  be  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  for  this  a  pile  of  bushes  or  a  tree  will  suffice. 

the  females  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.'  Vancouioer^B  Voy,,  vol.  iL,  p.  436.  In 
the  Sa4:ramento  Valley,  '  most  of  the  men  had  some  slight  marks  of  tattooing 
on  the  breast,  disposed  like  a  necklace/  Pickering's  Races,  in  U.  8.  Ex,  Ex., 
▼oL  ix.,  ^L  106.  Dana,  in  a  note  to  Hale,  says:  'The  faces  of  the  men  were 
colored  with  bbck  and  red  paint,  fancifully  laid  on  in  triangles  and  zigzax^  lines. 
Hie  women  were  tattooed  below  the  month.*  JIale*8  Ethnog.,  in  U.  S.  &.  Ec, 
▼oL  Ti.,  p.  222.     '  Most  of  them  had  some  slight  marks  of  tattooing  on  their 

hnast;  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinooks The  face  was  usually 

punted,  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  in  the  form  of  a  triansle,  with  a  blue- 
hack  substance,  mixed  with  some  shiny  particles  that  looked  like  pulverized 
mica.'  Wilkes* Nar,,  in  U.  8,  Ex.  Ex.y  vol.  v.,  pp.  198,  259.  'Their  faces  daubed 
with  a  thick  dark  glossy  substance  like  tar,  m  a  line  from  the  outside  comers 
of  the  eyes  to  the  ends  of  the  month,  and  back  from  them  to  the  hinge  of  the 

jawbone some  also  had  their  entire  foreheads  coated  over.  *  Kelly's  Excursion 

to  Cai.y  voL  ii,  p.  111.  *  The  women  are  a  little  tattooed  on  the  chin.'  Pf^- 
/er's  Second  Joum.,  p.  307.  At  Monterey  and  vicinity,  'se  peignent  le  corps 
en  rouge,  et  en  noir  lorsqu'ils  sent  en  deuiL'  La  Pdrouse,  roy.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
30S.  '  Se  peignent  la  peau  pour  se  parer.'  RoJUn^  in  La  P^rouse,  Voy.,  tom. 
iv.,  p.  63.  *ThiB  one  tning  was  obserued  to  bee  generall  amongst  them  all, 
that  enery  one  had  his  face  painted,  some  with  white,  some  blacke,  and  some 
wUh  other  colours.'  Drake's  World  Encamp,,  p.  126.  'Tattooing  is  practised 
in  theee  tribes  by  both  sexes,  both  to  ornament  the  person  and  to  distinguish 
one  clan  from  another.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  women  mark  their  chins 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  Esquimaux.'  Beechejfs  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 

'  Les  indigenes  independents  de  la  Haute-Califomie  sent    tatou^ ces 

signes  servent  d'ornement  et  de  distinction,  non  seulement  d'une  tribu  k  une 
autre  tribu,  mais  encore,  d'une  famille  k  une  autre  famille.'  Petit-Thouars, 
Voy.,  torn.  JL,  pp.  134-5.  'Tattooing  is  also  used,  but  principally  among 
the  women.  Some  have  onlv  a  double  or  tripple  line  from  each  comer  of  the 
mouth  down  to  the  chin;  others  have  besides  a  cross  stripe  extending  from 
one  of  these  stripes  to  the  other;  and  most  have  simple  long  and  cross  stripes 
from  the  chin  over  the  neck  down  to  the  breast  and  upon  the  shoulders.' 
Lanff$dotff*s  Voy.,  voL  ii.,p.  167;  see  plate,  p.  169.     When  dancing,  'ilsse 


Be  par 

poadrent  les  cheveux  avec  du  duvet  d'oiseaux.'  Choris,  Voy.  PiU.,  part  iii., 
p.  4;  see  also  plate  xii.  '  I  have  never  observed  any  particular  figured  do- 
signs  upon  their  persons,  but  the  tattooing  is  generally  on  the  chin,  though 
sometimes  on  the  wrist  and  arm.'  Mostly  on  the  persons  of  the  females. 
JohMkm,  in  Schoolcrqft's  Arch.,  vol.  iv. ,  p.  223.  '  Les  icmmes  seulei  cmploient 
le  tatooage.'  Attger,  Voy.  en  Cal,  p.  165. 
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The  winter  huts  are  a  little  more  pretentious.  These 
are  sometimes  erected  on  the  level  ground,  but  more 
frequently  over  an  excavation  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
and  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Round 
the  brink  of  this  hole,  willow  poles  are  sunk  upright 
in  the  ground,  and  the  tops  drawn  together,  formmg 
a  conical  structure,  or  the  upper  ends  are  bent  over 
and  driven  into  the  earth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pit,  thus  giving  the  hut  a  semiglobuiar  shape.  Bushes 
or  strips  of  bark  are  then  piled  up  against  the  poles, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth 
or  mud  In  some  instances,  the  interstices  of  the 
frame  are  fOled  by  twigs  woven  cross-wise,  over  and 
under,  between  the  poles,  and  the  outside  covering  is 
of  tule-reeds  instead  of  earth.  A  hole  at  the  top  gives 
egress  to  the  smoke,  and  a  small  opening  close  to  the 
ground  admits  the  occupants. 

Each  hut  generally  shelters  a  whole  family  of  rela- 
tions by  blood  and  marric^e,  so  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  habitation  depend  on  the  size  of  the  family.*' 

Thatched  oblong  houses  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  Russian  River  Valley,  and  Mr  Powers  mentions 
having  seen  one  among  the  Gallinomeros  which  was 
of  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  made  of  slats  leaned  up 
against  each  other,  and  heavily  thatched  Along  the 
centre  the  different  families  or  generations  had  their 
fires,  while  they  slept  next  the  walls.  Three  narrow 
holes  served  as  doors,  one  at  either  end  and  one  at  the 
elbow.®    A  collection  of  native  huts  is  in  California 

"^ '  n  est  bien  rare  qnHin  Indien  passe  la  nuit  dans^  £a  maison.  Vers  le 
soir  chacun  prend  son  arc  et  sea  flechea  et  va  se  r^unir  aox  aaires  dans  de 
grandes  cavemes,  parce-qa*ils  craignent  d*dtre  attaqu^i  a  rimproyiste  par 
leurs  ennemis  et  d'etre  sarpris  sans  defense  an  milien  do  lenrs  rommes  et  de 
lenrs  enfants.'  Fagea,  in  NouveUea  Aimales  des  Vcy,^  1844^  torn.  cL,  pp.  316- 
17. 

''Two  anthers  describe  their  dwellings  as  bein^  mnch  smaller  tiian  I 
have  stated  them  to  be:  'leur  maisons  ontooatre  {Aeds  de  diam^tre."  JlTor- 
mier.  Notice^  in  Bryant,  Voy.  en  Col,  p.  238.  Their  wigwams  have  'nne 
^^vation  audessus  du  sol  de  cinq  k  hmt  pieds  et  one  drconfdrence  de  dix  k 
donze.'  HoUnaki^  La  Califbrnie,  p.  172.  The  authorities  I  have  followed,  and 
who  agree  in  essential  particulars,  are:  Pickering*8  Races^  in  U.  8.  Ex.  Sx.^ 
vol.  ix,,  pp.  103,  106;  WUkea*  Nar.,  in  CT.  8,  Bjs,  Ex.,  voL  v.,  p.  198;  iy<^- 
/er*8  8ec(nid  Jounu,  pp.  307-8;  OibU,  in  8cho6lcr(\ft'B  Arch,,  voL  iii,  p.  106; 
FrfmoiA*8  Exiphr,  BSx,,  p.  242;  Kdbfa  Excursion  to  Cat,  voL  iL,  pp.  2M,  282; 
Cfhoria,  Voy.  Pitt.,  part  iii,  p.  2;  Drake's  World  Sneomp.,  p.  121;  BarUetts 
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called  a  ra^icAerto,  fix)in  rancho.  a  word  first  applied 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  spot  where,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  food  was  distributed  to  repartimiento  Indians. 
The  bestial  laziness  of  the  Central  Califomian  pre- 
vents him  from  following  the  chase  to  anj  extent,  or 
from  even  inventing  efficient  game-traps.  Deer  are, 
however,  sometimes  shot  with  bow  and  arrow.  The 
hunter,  disguised  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a  stag, 
creeps  through  the  long  grass  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  unsuspecting  herd,  and  drops  the  fattest  buck 
at  his  pleasure.  Small  game,  such  as  hares,  rabbits, 
and  binds,  are  also  shot  with  the  arrow.  Reptiles  and 
insects  of  all  descriptions  not  poisonous  are  greedilv 
devoured ;  in  fact,  any  life-sustaining  substance  which 
can  be  procured  with  little  trouble  is  food  for  them. 
But  their  main  reliance  is  on  acorns,  roots,  grass-seeds, 
berries,  and  the  Uke.  These  are  eaten  both  raw  and 
prepared.  The  acorns  are  shelled,  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  then  pounded  into  a  powder  with  large  stonea 
From  this  flour  a  species  of  coarse  bread  is  made, 
which  is  sometimes  flavored  with  various  kinds  of  ber- 
ries or  herb&  This  bread  is  of  a  black  color  when 
cooked,  of  about  the  consistency  of  cheese,  and  is  said, 
by  those  who  have  tasted  it,  to  be  not  at  all  unpala- 
table.*    The  dough  is  freouently  boiled  into  pudding 

Pen.  Nar.^  voL  iL,  p.  30,  with  cut;  Vanoonver^s  Voy*,  voL  ii.,  pp.  13,  15; 
Pakm^  NotiekUf  m  Jhe,  HiaL  Jfec,  s^rie  !▼.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  367,  390;  SutUy 
Mexkama,  ViagefV,  165;  La  Pirouae,  Voy.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  295;  Delano*s  Life  on 
ike  Plaint^  p.  306;  Cferttaecker'a  Joum,,  p.  218;  CHlbert,  in  Ind,  Aff,  HepU, 
1856,  p.  242;  Patrkk,  in  Id.,  p.  240;  JeweU,  in  Id.,  p.  244;  Baiky,  in.  Id,,  1858^ 
p.  299;  Lord*aNat,,  vol.  i.,j>.  248;  LamgmioTff*B  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163;  Wimmel, 
OaH/omieny  pp.  177,  179;  FarphanCa  L^e  in  CaL,  p.  365;  Beeehey*a  Voy.,  vol. 
ii,  p.  51;  Baer,  Stat,  und  Mhno.,  p.  72;  Koatr<mUoncw,  in  Id.,  p.  83;  Vomen- 
edCa  Deaerii,  voL  i.,  p.  239;  MiUmMfordt,  Mefko,  torn,  ii,  p.  456;  Johnaton, 
in  8chooleraft*a  Arch,,  vol.  iv.,  !>•  223;  Thamkma  Ogn.  and  Col,  vol.  ii,  p.  91; 
BoqHe  /euila  Voy.  round  the  World,  p.  29;  Fagea,  in  NouveUea  Armalea  daa 
Yoy.,  1844,  torn,  ci,  pp.  316,  843. 

**  Wilkes,  and  the  majority  of  writen,  asiert  that  the  aoorna  are  sweet  and 
palatable  in  their  natural  state;  Kostromitonow,  however,  says:  'Nachdem 
die  Eicheln  von  Banme  ffepflttokt  sind,  werden  sie  on  der  Sonne  gedorrt, 
daraaf  gereinigt  nnd  in  Korbea  mittelit  besonders  dasa  behauener  Steine 
geetoflsen,  dann  wird  im  Sande  oder  sonst  wo  in  lockerer  Erde  eine  Grube 
gesr^ien,  die  Eichehi  werden  Mneingeschttttet  nnd  mit  Waaser  ttbergossen, 
welches  bestttndig  von  der  Erde  eingecogen  wird.  Bieses  Ansspttlen  wieder* 
holt  man  so  lange  his  die  Eichehi  alle  ihre  eigenthtlmliche  Bitterkeit  verloren 
hAben.*  Baer,  8tal,  und  Ethno.,  p.  84.  The  acorn  bread  'looks  and  tastes 
like  eoarse  black  clay,  strongly  resembling  the  soundings  in  Hampton  roads, 
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instead  of  being  baked.  A  sort  of  mush  is  made  from 
clover-seed,  which  is  also  described  as  being  rather  a 
savory  dish.  Grasshoppers  constitute  another  tooth- 
some delicacy.  When  for  winter  use,  they  are  dried 
in  the  sun;  when  for  present  consumption,  they  are 
either  mashed  into  a  paste,  which  is  eaten  with  the 
fingers,  ground  into  a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with 
mush,  or  they  are  saturated  with  salt  water,  placed  in 
a  hole  in  the  ground  previously  heated,  covered  with 
hot  stones,  and  eaten  like  shrimps  when  well  roasted. 
Dried  chrysalides  are  considered  a  bonne  bouche,  as 
are  all  varieties  of  insects  and  worms.  The  boiled 
dishes  are  cooked  in  water-tight  baskets,  into  which 
hot  stones  are  dropped.  Meat  is  roasted  on  sticks  be- 
fore the  fire,  or  baked  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The 
food  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth  with  the  fingers. 

Grasshoppers  are  taken  in  pits,  into  which  they  are 
driven  by  setting  the  grass  on  fire,  or  by  beating  the 
grass  in  a  gradually  lessening  circle,  of  which  the  pit 
is  the  centre.  For  seed-gathering,  two  baskets  are 
used;  a  large  one,  which  is  borne  on  the  back,  and 
another  smaller  and  scoop-shaped,  which  is  carried  in 
the  hand;  with  this  latter  the  tops  of  the  ripe  grass 
are  swept,  and  the  seed  thus  taken  is  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder  into  the  larger  basket.  The  seeds  are 
then  parched  and  pulverized,  and  usually  stored  as 
pinole,^  for  winter  use.*^     When  acorns  are  scarce  the 

and  being  abont  as  Bavory  and  digestible.'  Reoar^B  TVnr,  p.  121.  Nerer 
having  eaten  '  coarse  black  clay/ 1  cannot  say  how  it  tastes,  but  aocordinff 
to  all  other  authorities,  this  brestd,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  filthiness  m 
those  who  prepare  it,  would  be  by  no  means  disagreeable  food. 

^  Pinole  is  an  Aztec  word,  and  is  applied  to  an  v  kind  of  ffrain  or  seeda, 
parched  and  ground,  before  being  maae  into  douffL  '  P^moHi^  la  haiina  de 
mays  y  chia,  antes  que  la  deslian.'  JtfbZmo,  yocabuiasFio,  The  Astecs  made 
pinole  chiefly  of  maize  or  Indian  com. 

*^ '  Nos  trageron  su  regalo  de  tamales  ^randes  de  mas  de  i  terda  con  sa 
correspondiente  gmeso,  amaaados  de  semillas  silvestres  mny  prietas  que 
parecen  brea;  los  prob^  y  no  tienen  mal  gusto  ^  son  muy  mantecoeos. '  Pakm, 
JioUdae,  in  Doc,  HiaL  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  tonL  viL,  p.  68.  Among  the  pres- 
ents given  to  Drake  by  the  Indians  was  *a  roote  which  they  call  PeUUb, 
whereof  they  make  a  kind  of  meale,  and  either  bake  it  into  bread  or  eate  it 
raw;  broyled  fishes,  like  a  pilchard;  the  seede  and  downe  aforenamed,  with 
such  like. *  Drake's  World  mcomp.,  p.  126.  Catch  salmon  in  baskets.  <  They 
neither  sow  nor  reap,  but  bum  their  meadows  from  time  to  time  to  increase 
their  fertility.'  Chamisso,  in  Kotzebucs  Voy.^  voL  iii.,  p.  48.  *Lee  rats,  les 
insectes,  les  serpentes,  tout  sans  exception  leur  sert  de  nourriture ....  lis  sent 
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Central  Califomian  resorts  to  a  curious  expedient  to 
obtain  them.  The  woodpecker,  or  carpintero  as  the 
Spaniards  call  it,  stores  away  acorns  for  its  own  use  in 
the  trunks  of  tree&  Each  acorn  is  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate hole,  which  it  fits  quite  tightly.  These  the  na- 
tives take ;  but  it  is  never  until  hunger  compels  them 
to  do  so,  as  they  have  gpreat  respect  for  their  little 
caterer,  and  would  hold  it  sacrilege  to  rob  him  except 
in  time  of  extreme  need.**     Wild  fowl  are  taken  with 

trop  maladroits  et  trop  paresseux  ptour  chaaser.'  ChorU,  Vcy,  PHL,  part  iii» 
p.  2.  '  Entre  ellaa  tienen  una  eapecie  de  semiUa  negra,  y  de  bq  harina  hacen 
vnoa  tamales  £  modo  de  bolaa,  de  tamafto  de  ana  naranja»  que  son  may  sa- 
bitMOs,  qoe  paiecen  de  almendra  toatada  may  mantecosa. '  Palou,  Vida  de  Jwni- 
ftero  SarOf  p.  216;  Sutil  v  Afexicana,  Viagt^  p.  164;  KotoAue*8  New  Voff.,  voL 
iL,  p.  116.  '  Their  fastidioasneBs  does  not  prompt  them  to  take  the  entrailB 
oat  of  fiahea  and  birds.  Delano* s  L\fe  on  the  Plcune,  p.  905.  'live  apon  va- 
rioas  planta  in  their  aeYeral  seasons,  besides  grapes,  and  even  ase  the  arte- 
mesia.^  WUies'  Nor.,  in  U.  8.  JEx,  Bx,,  vol.  v.,  pp.  202,  259.     'Bs  troayent 

anssi  aatoar  d'eaz  ane  qaantit^  d'alo^s  dont  ils  font  on  freqaent  asage Us 

atilisent  Encore  la  raciue  d*ane  esj^ce  de  roseau ....  Ils  man^ent  aassi  ane  fleor 
•acree  qni  ressemble  h  celle  de  1  eglantier  d^Espanie,  et  qui  croit  dans  les  en- 
droits  mar^cageux.'  Mamuer,  NiSke,  iu  Bryant,  Voy.  en  CaL,  pp.  232-3,  237. 
Were  cannibals,  and  their  sorcerers  still  eat  human  flesh.  Mqfras,  Sxplor,,  torn, 
ii.,  pp.  362,  366-9.  The  Meewocs  *  eat  all  creatures  that  swim  in  tae  waters, 
all  that  fly  throush  the  air,  and  all  that  cree]»,  crawl,  or  walk  upon  the  earth, 
widi  perhaps  a  dozen  exceptions.'  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  x.,  p. 
324.  '  ns  se  nourrissent  ^galement  d'une  esp^e  de  s^teaax  fabri^u^  aveo 
du  gland,  et  qu'ils  ronlent  dans  le  sable  avant  de  le  uvrer  k  la  caisson;  de 
li  vient  qa'ilB  sont,  jeunes  encore,  les  dents  us^es  jusqu'k  la  racine,  et  ce 
n'eat  pas,  comme  le  dit  Malte-Brun,  parce  qu'ils  ont  rhaoitude  de  les  limer. ' 
Auffer,  Voy.  en  Col,,  p.  163.  '  WhUe  I  was  standing  there  a  couple  of  pretty 
yoang  girls  came  from  the  woods,  with  flat  baskets  full  of  flower-seed,  emit- 
ting a  peculiar  fragrance,  which  they  also  prepared  for  eating.  They  put  some 
live  coals  amonf  uie  seed,  and  swinging  it  and  throwing  it  together,  to  shake 
the  coals  and  we  seed  well,  and  bring  Uiem  in  continual  and  close  contact 
wtthoat  burning  the  latter,  they  roasted  it  completely,  and  the  mixture 
imelled  so  beautiful  and  refreshing  that  I  tasted  a  good  handful  of  it,  and 
found  it  most  excellent.'  OentaechePs  Jotim.,  p.  211.  See,  further,  BumhoUU, 
Ami  Pol,,  torn.  L,  pp.  324-^;  Ho^ndd,  La  CcUi/omie,  p.  174;  Oibbe,  in  School' 
cra/t'sAreh.,  yoL  iii.,  pp.  106-7, 113;  Wimmel,  CciUformen,  pp.  179, 181;  KeUf^M 
Excurmm  to  Col,  vol  ii.,  p.  113;  Taylor's  El  Dorado,  vol.  i,  p.  241;  King's 
BepC,  in  Taylor's  El  Dorado,  vol.  ii.,  p.  210;  Langsdorfs  Vcy,,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
163;  Lord^sNaL,  ToL  i.,  p.  248;  Vaneower's  Voy.,  voL  u.,  p.  36;  Pickerings 
Races,  in  U.  8,  IBx.  Ex.,  voL  ix.,  p.  103;  Peiil-Thouars,  Vcy,,  torn,  ii,  pp. 
136-7;  Fremont's  hmlor.  Ex.,  pp.  242,  244;  Johnson's  Cal  and  Ogn,,  p.  142; 
Bale's  Ethwg.,  in  U,  8,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol  vi,  p.  222;  PlacervOle  Index,  Aug. 
1850;  Henley,  in  Ind.  Aff.  ItepL,  1854,  p.  303;  Patrick,  McDemwU,  Oilbert, 
BeniiK,  Jannson,  Von  8chnidt,  McAdam,  Bowlby,  and  JeweU,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept., 
1856,  pp.  18,  41^;  LaPSrouse,  Voy.,  tom.  ii,  p.  282;  Ilea's  Land qf  Gold, 
pp.  269-70;  Buiehings'  CaL  Mag.,  voL  iii.,  pp.  441-2;  Macfie's  Vane  IsL,  pp. 
460-1;  Thornton's  Ogn.  and  CaL,  pp.  91-2,  ife,  316;  Tales  Sketch  of  the  Sac- 
ramento VaUey%nl84£,  MS.;  D^OrUgny,  Voy.,  p.  457;  McDankU EaHy  Days 
qf  CaL,  Ma;  Domenech's  Deserts,  vol  i.,  pp.  339,  346;  ifiiA^si^o 


Milhlensfordt,  Mtjico, 
*■  When  the  Indian  finds  a  toee  stocked  by  tiie  carpenter  bird  he  '  kindles 


torn,  ii^  pt  ii.,  yp.  455-^;  Knight's  Pioneer  L\fe,  MS. 
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a  net  stretched  across  a  narrow  stream  between  two 
poles,  one  on  either  bank.  Decoys  are  placed  on  the 
water  just  before  the  net,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  pole  on  the  farther  bank.     A  line 

Cing  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  pole  on  the 
c,  where  the  fowler  is  concealed,  is  attached  to  the 
nearest  end  of  the  net,  which  is  allowed  to  hang  low. 
When  the  fowl  fly  rapidly  up  to  the  decoys,  this  end 
is  suddenly  raised  with  a  jerk,  so  that  the  birds  strike 
it  with  great  force,  and  stunned  by  the  shock,  fall 
into  a  large  pouch,  contrived  for  the  purpose  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  net." 

Fish  are  both  speared  and  netted.  A  long  pole, 
projecting  sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet  over 
the  stream,  is  run  out  from  the  bank.  The  farther 
end  is  supported  by  a  small  raft  or  buoy.  Along  this 
boom  the  net  is  stretched,  the  nearer  comer  being 
held  by  a  native.  As  soon  as  a  fish  becomes  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  it  can  be  easily  felt,  and  the 
net  is  then  hauled  in.^  On  the  coast  a  small  fish 
resembling  the  sardine  is  caught  on  the  beach  in  the 
receding  waves  by  means  of  a  hand-net^  in  the  manner 
practised  by  the  Northern  Californian  heretofore  de- 
scribed.**  The  Central  Califomians  do  not  hunt  the 
whale,  but  it  is  a  ^reat  day  with  them  when  one  is 
stranded.^*  In  reality  their  food  was  not  so  bad  as 
some  writers  assert.  Before  the  arrival  of  miners 
game  was  so  plentiful  that  even  the  lazy  natives  could 
supply  their  necessities.  The  *  nobler  race,'  as  usual, 
thrust  them  down  upon  a  level  with  swine.  Johnson 
thus  describes  the  feeding  of  the  natives  at  Sutter's 

a  fire  at  its  base  and  keeps  it  vp  till  the  tree  falls,  when  he  helps  himself  to 
the  acorns.'  Hdvev^s  Land  qfOcldt  p.  269. 

^Beeckey'a  Voy.,  voL  ii,  p.  75. 

N  t  ^Yiien  a  sturgeon  is  cansht,  the  spinal  marrow,  which  is  oonsidered  a 
delicacy,  is  drawn  oat  whole,  through  a  cut  made  in  iiie  back,  and  deToored 
raw.'  BarUeU's  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  32-3. 

^Browne,  in  Harper's  Mag,,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  315. 

"'They  cook  the  flesh  of  this  animal  m  holes  dng  in  the  gronnd  aad 
curbed  up  with  stone  like  wells.  Over  this  they  build  uLrge  fires,  heat  them 
tkoroughly,  dean  out  the  coals  and  ashes,  fill  them  with  whale  fleeh,  cover  the 
M>ening  with  sticks,  leaves,  grass,  and  earth,  and  thus  bake  their  repasL' 
Famfiam'a  L\fe  in  Cal,  p.  36&~7.  'Hs  font  r6tir  oette  chair  dans  dee  ' 
creus^a  en  terre.'  Marmier,  Notice^  in  Bryant,  Voy,  en  CaL,  p.  237. 
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Port:  "  Long  troughs  inside  the  walls  were  filled  with 
a  kind  of  boiled  mush  made  of  the  wheat-bran ;  and 
the  Indians,  huddled  in  rows  upon  their  knees  before 
these  troughs,  quickly  conveyed  their  contents  by  the 
band  to  the  mouth."  "But,"  writes  Powers  to  the 
author,  '^it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  CaUfomia 
Indians,  even  when  reared  by  Americans  from  in- 
fancy, if  they  have  been  permitted  to  associate  mean* 
time  with  others  of  their  race,  will,  in  the  season  of 
lush  blossoming  clover,  go  out  and  eat  it  in  preference 
to  all  other  food."^ 

In  their  personal  habits  they  are  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme. Both  their  dwellings  and  their  persons  abound 
in  vermin,  which  they  catch  and  eat  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  their  northern  neighbors.* 

Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and 
sometimes  clubs.  The  first-named  do  not  d^er  in  any 
essential  respect  from  those  described  as  being  used 
by  the  Northern  CaUfomians.  They  are  well  made, 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long,  and  backed 
with  sinew ;  the  string  of  wild  flax  or  sinew,  and  par- 
tially covered  with  bird's  down  or  a  piece  of  skin,  to 
deaden  the  twang. 

The  arrows  are  short,  made  of  reed  or  light  wood, 
and  winged  with  three  of  four  feathers.  The  head  is 
of  flint,  bone,  obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass,  sometimes 
barbed  and  sometimes  diamond-shaped.  It  is  fastened 
loosely  to  the  shaft,  and  can  be  extracted  only  from  a 
wound  by  cutting  it  out.  The  shaft  is  frequently 
painted  in  order  that  the  owner  may  be  able  to  distin- 
guish his  own  arrows  from  others.  Spears,  or  rather 
javelins,  are  used,  seldom  exceeding  U'om  four  and  a 

^Joknnn^s  CaL  ami  OgfL,v,  192;  Powen'  AccomU  qfJokn  A.  StOier,  MS.; 
tadld.,  kUertotheanOkor,  MS. 

** '  Beinlichkeit  kennen  sie  nicht,  mid  in  ihren  Htttten  smd  die  divenesten 
Faranten  yertreteii.*  Wimmel,  CtU^ortdenf  p.  177.  'I  have  seen  them  eating 
the  Termin  which  they  picked  from  each  other's  heads,  and  from  their  blan- 
keta.  Although  they  bathe  frequently,  they  lay  for  hours  in  the  dirt,  bask- 
ing in  the  son,  covered  with  dnst.*  Delano*8  L^e  on  the  Plains^  P-  905.  'In 
their  persons  they  are  extremely  dirty.'  Eat  hce  like  the  Tartars.  Beechey^a 
Voif.^  V€A,  ii,  pp.  76-7.  'Very  filthy,  and  showed  less  sense  of  decency  in 
every  respect  man  any  we  had  ever  met  with.'  Oitha,  in  Schookrqfla  Arch,, 
ToL  iiL,  p.  106. 
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half  to  five  feet  in  lengtL  They  are  made  of  some 
tough  kind  of  wood,  and  headed  with  the  same  mate- 
rials as  the  arrows.  Occasionally,  the  point  of  the 
stick  is  merely  sharpened  and  hardened  in  the  firc."^ 

** '  Ein  Bogen  mit  Pfeilen  nnd*  em  Spiess  nhd  ihre  Wa£fen;  alles  dieses 
wird  meistens  aus  jnngem  Tannenholz  veHertigt.  Die  Spitzen  der  Pfeile  und 
Spiesse  bestehen  aus  scharfen,  ktlnstlich  behauenen  Steinen,  zur  Bogensehne 
nehmen  sie  die  Sehnen  wilder  Ziegen;  ausserdem  ftlhren  sie  in  Kriesszeiten 
eine  Art  von  Schleader,  mit  welcher  me  Steine  anf  eiue  grosse  Elnuemung 
werfen.'  KostromUonow,  in  J5a«r,  8taL  «.  Ethno.,  p.  89.  Bow  'from  three  to 
four  and  a  half  feet  long.'  Faniham*a  L{fe  in  Cat.,  p.  368.     'Their  arms  are 

dubs,  spears  of  hard  wood,  and  the  bow  and  arrow Arrows  are  mostly 

made  of  reeds.'  Taylor,  in  CaL  Farmer,  Feb.  22,  1860.  *l>ie  einzige  Waffc 
znr  Erlegung  des  Wildes  ist  ihnen  der  Bogen  und  PfeiL*  Wimmel,  Cc^omtns, 

LI 80.  'Their  only  arms  were  bows  and  arrows.'  Hale*s  Ethnog.,  in  U.  S. 
.  Ex,,  voL  vi,  p.  222.  Bows  'about  thirty  inches  long, . . .  .arrows  are  a 
species  of  reed, . . .  .spears  are  pointed  with  bone.'  Delano* 8  Lt/e  on  ike  Plams, 
p.  306.  '  The  quiver  of  dressed  deer-skin  holds  both  bow  and  arrows. '  GStb*^ 
m  Sehookr(rfV8  Arch,,  voL  iii.,  p.  123.  'The  point  (of  the  arrow)  itself  is  a 
piece  of  flint  chipped  down  into  a  flat  diamond  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  dia- 
mond on  a  pla^ring-card;  the  edges  are  very  sharp,  and  are  notched  to  receive 
Hie  tendons,  with  which  it  is  firmly  secured  to  the  arrow.*  Borihwkls^  Three 
Yean  m  CiiL,  p.  131.  'Arrows  are  pointed  with  flint,  as  are  also  their 
spears,  which  are  very  short.  They  do  not  use  the  tomahawk  or  scalping 
knife.'  ThomiovCs  Ogn,  and  Cat,  vol.  ii.,  p.  91.  'Leurs  armes  sont  I'arcet 
les  fl^ches  arme^  d'un  silex  tr^-artistement  travaill^.'  La  Pirouae,  Voy., 
torn,  ii.,  p.  305.  '  Ces  arcs  sont  encore  garnis,  au  milieu,  d'une  petite  laniere 
de  cuir,  qui  a  pour  object  d'emp^cher  la  fltehe  de  devier  de  la  position  qu'on 
lui  donne  en  la  posant  sur  Tare. . .  .lis  pretendent  que  cette  precaution  rend 
leurs  coups  encore  plus  8<irs.  Les  filches  sont  moins  longues  (^ue  Tare,  elles 
ont  ordinairement  de  80  &  85  centimetres  de  long,  elles  sont  faites  d'un  bois 

tr^sleger  et  sont  ^gales  en  grosseur  &  chaque  extremity I'autre  extremite 

de  la  fl^cho  est  gamie,  sur  quatre  faces,  de  barbes  en  plumes  qui  ont  10  centi- 
metres de  longueur  sur  0.015  millimetres  de  hauteur.'  PetU-Thovaan^  Voj/., 
tom.  ii.,  p.  138.     They  'maintain  armories  to  make  their  bows  and  arrows, 

and  lances.'    Arrows  '  are  tipped  with  barbed  obsidian  heads, the  shaft  is 

ornamented  with  rings  of  the  distinguishing  paint  of  the  owner's  rancheria. 
Their  knives  and  spear-points  are  made  of  obsidian  and  flint'  Arrows  are 
of  two  kinds,  '  one  short  and  light  for  killing  game,  and  the  other  a  war-shaft 
measuring  a  cloth  yard  in  length.'  Revere* s  Tour,  pp.  121-2.  'Cea  flecfaes 
of&ent  pen  de  danger  k  une  certaine  distance,  k  cause  de  la  parabole  qn 'elles 
sont  forc^es  de  decrire,  et  qui  donne  k  celui  que  les  voit  venir  le  temps  de  les 
dviter.'  Auger,  Voy.  en  CaL,  p.  163.  'La  corde,  faite avec du  chanvre  sylves- 
tre,  est  garnie  d'un  petit  morceau  de  peau  qui  en  etouffe  le  sifflment.'  MofroM, 
Explor.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  378;  see  Atlas,  plate  25.  'Jhre  Waflen  bestehen  nur  in 
Bogen  und  Pfeil.  Milhlenp/ordt,  Mejioo,  torn,  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  455.  'They 
have  no  offensive  arms  at  ail,  except  bows  and  arrows,  and  these  are  smaU 
and  powerless. . .  .Arrows  are  about  two  feet  long.'  Garstaecker^s  Joum.,  p. 
212.  '  Sometimes  the  bow  is  merely  of  wood  and  rudely  made.'  Choumgao,  m 
KotuhuA^B  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  p.  48.  'Their  weapons  consist  only  of  bows  and 
arrows;  neither  the  tomahawk  nor  the  spear  is  ever  seen  in  their  hands.' 
Beeckey^a  Voy*,  vol.  iL,  p.  77.  'A  portion  of  the  string  is  covered  with  downy 
fur '  to  deaden  the  sound.  Arrows  are  invariably  pomted  with  flint.  They 
have  'sometimes  wooden  barbs.'  Javelins  pointed  with  flint,  or  sometimes 
simply  sharpened  at  the  end.  Pidtering'a  Races,  in  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  ix.,  pi 
109.  Arrows  were  about  three  feet  long,  and  pointed  with  flint.  Shoort 
spears  also  pointed  with  flint  WWoee'  Nar.,  in  U,  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  v.,  p.  198. 
'IVaian  unas  lanzas  cortaa  con  su  lengtleta  de  pedemal  tan  bien  labradas 
como  si  fuesen  de  hierro  6  acero,  con  solo  la  duerencia  de  no  estar  liaaa.' 
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The  head  of  the  fishing-spear  is  movable,  being 
attached  to  the  shafb  by  a  line,  so  that  when  a  fish  is 
struck  the  pole  serves  as  a  float.  Some  of  the  tribes 
formerly  poisoned  their  arrows,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  custom  never  prevailed  to  any  great  extent.  M. 
du  Petit-Thouars  was  told  that  they  used  for  this 
purpose  a  species  of  climbing  plant  which  grows  in 
shady  places.  It  is  said  that  they  also  poison  their 
weapons  with  the  venom  of  serpents.  ^*^  Pedro  Fages 
mentions  that  the  natives  in  the  country  round  San 
Miguel  use  a  kind  of  sabre  made  of  hard  wood,  shaped 
like  a  cimeter,  and  edged  with  sharp  flints.  This  they 
employ  for  hunting  as  well  as  in  war,  and  with  such 
address  that  they  rarely  fail  to  break  the  leg  of  the 
animal  at  which  they  hurl  it.^®^ 

Battles,  though  frequent,  were  not  attended  with 
much  loss  of  life.  Each  side  was  anxious  for  the  fight 
to  be  over,  and  the  first  blood  would  often  terminate 
the  contest.  Challenging  by  heralds  obtained.  Thus 
the  Shumeias  challenge  the  Pomos  by  placing  three 
little  sticks,  notched  in  the  middle  and  at  both  ends, 
on  a  mound  which  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
two  tribes.  If  the  Pomos  accept,  they  tie  a  string 
round  the  middle  notch.  Heralds  then  meet  and 
arrange  time  and  place,  and  the  battle  comes  off  as 
appointed.*^  Among  some  tribes,  children  are  sent 
by  mutual  arrangement  into  the  enemjr^s  ranks  during 
the  heat  of  battle  to  pick  up  the  fallen  arrows  and 
carry  them  back  to  their  owners  to  be  used  again.  ^^* 
When  fighting,  they  stretch  out  in  a  long  single  hne, 

Palouj  Nutidcuj  in  Doc  Hiti.  Mex,,  s^rie  !▼.,  torn,  yii.,  p.  68.  <Loe  mas 
de  ellos  traian  varas  largas  en  las  manos  i  modo  de  lanzaa.'  Id.,  p.  61;  Lord'e 
KaL,  vol.  L,  j>.  249;  Langtdorjfs  Vcy.,  voL  ii.,  p.  166;  L\fe  qf  Oov,  L.  W. 

Bogga,  hy  ^  ^o»>  ^^* 

^  PetU-Thouars,  Voy,,  torn,  ii.,  p.  139. 

^^  Fages,  in  NoiiveUe$  Annales  aes  Voy.,  1844,  torn,  ci.,  p.  164;  Marrmer, 
i^otiee,  in  Bryant,  Vcy.  en  CaL,  p.  228.  It  is  impossible  to  locate  with  cer- 
tainty the  Sim  Miffnel  of  Fajzes.  There  are  now  seYeral  places  of  the  name 
in  California^  of  which  the  San  Miguel  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County  comes 
nearest  the  region  in  which,  to  agree  with  his  own  narrative,  Fages  must 
have  been  at  t^e  time.  The  cimeter  mentioned  by  him  must  have  strongly 
resembled  the  maquahttUl  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  it  was  possibly  much 
farther  soath  that  he  saw  it. 

>"  Powers*  Pamo,  MS.;  StUUy  Mexkana,  Viage,  p.  169. 

^Butie  Retard,  Aug.  1866. 
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and  endeavor  bj  shouts  and  gestures  to  intimidate 
thefoe.^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  their  disposition 
and  the  inferiority  of  their  weapons,  the  Central  Cali- 
fomians  do  not  lack  courage  in  battle,  and  when  cap- 
tured will  meet  their  fate  with  all  the  stoicism  of  a 
true  Indian.  For  many  years  after  the  occupation  of 
the  coimtry  by  the  Spaniards,  by  abandoning  their  vil- 
lages and  lying  in  ambush  upon  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  enabled  to  resist  the  small  squads 
of  Mexicans  sent  against  them  from  the  presidios  for 
the  recovery  of  deserters  from  the  missiona  During 
the  settlement  of  the  country  by  white  people,  there 
were  the  usual  skirmishes  growing  out  of  wrong  and 
oppression  on  the  one  side  and  retaUation  on  the  other; 
the  usual  uprising  among  miners  and  rancheros,  and 
vindication  of  border  law,  which  demanded  the  massa- 
cre of  a  village  for  the  stealing  of  a  cow. 

Trespass  on  lands  and  abduction  of  women  are  the 
usual  causes  of  war  among  themselves.  Opposing 
armies,  on  approaching  each  other  in  battle  array, 
dance  and  leap  from  side  to  side  in  order  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  taking  deliberate  aim.  Upon  the 
invasion  of  their  territory  they  rapidly  convey  the  in- 
telligence by  means  of  si^nala  A  great  smoke  is 
made  upon  the  nearest  hilltop,  which  is  quickly  re- 
peated upon  the  surrounding  hills,  and  thus  a  wide 
extent  of  country  is  aroused  in  a  renoarkably  short 
time. 

The  custom  of  scalping,  though  not  universal  in 
California,  was  practised  in  some  localities.  The  yet 
more  barbarous  habit  of  cutting  off  the  hands,  feet,  or 
head  of  a  fallen  enemy,  as  trophies  of  victory,  pre- 

^**  '  Snelen  entrar  en  ella  entonando  cintioos  miliiares  mesdadcw  de  ez- 
traftos  alaridos;  y  aoottambran  form&ne  loe  caxnpeones  en  doa  Uhm  may 
prdzlmaa  para  empazar  diaparimdose  flechazos.  Como  uno  de  ana  principaks 
ardidea  oonaiste  en  intunidar  al  enemi^o,  para  conaeguirlo  procuia  cada  par- 
tido  que  oiaa  el  oontrario  loe  preparativoa  de  la  batalla.'  SjUU  y  Mexieema, 
Viage,  p.  170.  'On  coming  in  aight  of  the  enemy  thev  form  in  an  extended 
line,  something  like  light  infantry,  and  shontiiig,  like  haofthanalB  danoe  from 
side  to  aide  to  prevent  the  foe  from  taking  deUberate  aim.'  J?e«er«^a  Tmtr,  p> 
122. 
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vailed  more  widely.  They  abo  plucked  out  and  care- 
fully preserved  the  eyes  of  the  slain. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  these  savages  were  canni- 
bals, and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  did  devour  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  a  renowned 
enemy  slain  in  battle.  Human  flesh  was,  however, 
not  eaten  as  food,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking 
vengeance  on  or  showing  hate  for  a  dead  adversary, 
but  because  they  thought  that  by  eating  part  of  a 
brave  man  they  absorbed  a  portion  of  his  courage. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  or  sold  prisoners  as 
slaves,  but  to  have  either  exchanged  or  killed  them.^^ 

They  are  not  ingenious,  and  manufacture  but  few 
articles  requiring  any  skill.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  baskets  in  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
they  carry  water  and  boil  their  food.  They  are  made 
of  fine  g^rass,  so  closely  woven  as  to  be  perfectly  water- 
tight, and  are  frequently  ornamented  with  feathers, 
beads,  shells,  and  the  like,  worked  into  them  in  a  very 
pretty  manner.  Fletcher,  who  visited  the  coast  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579,  describes  them  as  being 
"made  in  fashion  like  a  deep  boale,  and  though  the 
matter  were  rushes,  or  such  other  kind  of  stutfe,  yet 

!•»  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Rota:  'In  ihren  Kriegen  wird  Unerachrocken- 
hdt  ffoachtet;  gefaagene  Feinde  tddtet  man  nicht»  Bondem  wechselt  sie  naoh 
beenoigtem  Kraipfe  aus;  nie  yerurtheilt  man  sie  zu  Sklaven.'  Boer,  8taL  «. 
Sikmo,,  p.  77.  Near  Feather  Biver  '  they  carry  off  their  dead  to  prevent 
their  being  acalped,  which  next  alter  death  they  are  most  fearful  of.  Kelijf^a 
&xunion  to  CaL,  voL  iL,  p.  83.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  '  the  Calif omiana 
dillar  firom  the  other  North  American  tribes  in  the  absence  of  the  tomahawk 
and  of  the  praetioe  of  aoalping/  Pickering's  Baoes,  in  U,  8.  Ex.  Ex,,  vol.  ix., 
p.  108.  At  Clear  Lake,  *they  do  not  scalp  the  slain.'  Bevere's  Tour,  p.  122. 
in  the  Ticinity  of  San  Francisco,  'occasionally  they  appear  to  have  eaten 
pieces  of  the  liodies  of  their  more  distinguished  adversaries  killed  in  battle.' 
SmUi's  Afmab  <:/  San  Franeittco,  p.  62.  At  Monterey,  'lorsou'ils  avaient 
vainca  et  mis  ^  mort  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  des  chefs  ou  des  nommes  tr^s- 
conrageoz,  ils  en  mangaient  qneiques  morceanx,  moins  en  signe  de  haino  et 
de  vengeance,  que  comme  an  homma^e  qn'ils  rendaient  h  leur  valear,  et  dans 
la  persnasicm  que  oette  noaritnre  ^tait  propre  k  augmenter  leur  courage.*  La 
Pdrouse,  Vcy,j  torn,  ii,  p.  906.  '  Muchos  mdios  armados  de  arco  y  flechas  y 
Bamindoloe  vinieron  luego  y  me  regalaron  muchos  de  ellos  flechas,  que  es 
entre  eUoe  la  mayor  demostracion  de  pas.'  Pahu,  NoUcias,  in  Doe.  Meat. 
HitiLy  sMe  iv.,  torn.  viL,  p.  53.  At  Santa  Craz  they  eat  slices  of  the  flesh 
of  a  brave  fieJlen  enemy,  winking  to  gain  some  of  his  valor.  Thejr  '  take  the 
sealps  of  their  enemies;. . .  .they  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  their  enemies.'  fam- 
hBotis  Uft  In  Cbt,  p.  370.  *  Gefangene  werden  nicht  lange  gehalten,  sondem 
gleich  getddtet.'  Winmel,  CaUfomien,  p.  178.  In  order  to  intimidate  their 
enemies  '  cometen  eon  el  propio  fln  en  las  primeras  vf  ctimas  las  cnieldades 
maa  horrorOBSS.'  SfOU  y  Mexieana,  Viage,  p.  170. 
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it  was  so  cunningly  handled  that  the  most  part  of  them 
would  hold  water;  about  the  brimmes  they  were 
hanged  with  peeces  of  the  shels  of  pearles,  and  in 
some  places  with  two  or  three  linkes  at  a  place,  of  the 
chaines  forenamed; ....  and  besides  this,  they  were 
wrought  vpon  with  the  matted  downe  of  red  feathers, 
distinguished  into  diuers  workes  and  formes."^^  The 
baskets  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  the  most  com- 
mon being  conical  or  wide  and  flat.  Their  pipes  are 
straight,  the  bowl  being  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
stem,  only  thicker  and  hollowed  out.*®' 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  natives  about  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  regions  adjacent,  had  no 
canoes  of  any  description.  Their  only  means  of  navi- 
gation were  bundles  of  tule-rushes  about  ten  feet  long 
and  three  or  four  wide,  lashed  firmly  together  in  rolls, 
and  pointed  at  both  ends.  They  were  propelled, 
either  end  foremost,  with  long  double-bladed  paddles. 
In  calm  weather,  and  on  a  river,  the  centre  or  thick- 
est part  of  these  rafts  might  be  tolerably  dry,  but  in 
rough  water  the  rower,  who  sat  astride,  was  up  to  his 
waist  in  water.**     It  has  been  asserted  that  they  even 

^Drake's  World Encomp,,  p.  126. 

^  'Make  baskets  of  the  bark  of  trees.'  FarfihcmC$  Life  in  CfaL^  p.  368. 
'Make  a  very  ingenious  straw  box  for  keeping  their  worm  bait  alive;  burying 
it  in  the  earth,  yet  not  allowing  the  worms  to  escape.'  KneekuuTa  WonderM  ^ 
YotemUe,  p.  52.  '  Die  sewdhlidiste  Form  f Ur  den  Korb  ist  halboonisch,  3  Fuss 
lang  und  18  ZoU  breit^  Wimmek  Califomien,  p.  182.  '  Their  baakete,  made 
of  willows,  are  perfectly  water-tight.'  Delano's  L{ft  on  the  Plains,  p.  305. 
*  They  sometimes  ornament  the  smaller  ones  with  beads,  pearl-shell,  feathers, 
etc.'  Revere' 8  Tour,  p.  122.  '  Leurs  mortiers  de  pierre  et  divers  autrea  uten- 
siles  sont  artistiquement  incrust^  de  morceaux  de  nacre  de  perle. . .  .gamiB- 
sent  leur  calebasses  et  leur  cmches  d'ouvrages  de  vannerie  orod^  avec  des 
filsdeUes  qu'elles  tirent  de  diverses  racines.'  McarnUer,  Notice,  in  BrycmL,  Vo^f, 
en  (7a/.,  p.  233;  Landsdorf*8  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  p  .165;  Fremont's  ExpUxr.  JEc,  p. 
243;  QijSbs,  in  Se/ioolcrc^^  Arch,,  YoL  iii.,  p.  107;  Mqfras,  Explor.,  torn,  ii,  p^ 
367;  Chamiaso,  in  Kotzebue's  Voy,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  48;  Borthwicks  Three  Years  in 
Col,,  p.  131;  Humboldt,  Essai  Pol.,  tom.  L,  p.  324. 

^*"  Maurelle's  Jour,,  p.  47.  At  Clear  Lake,  '  their  canoes  or  rather  rafts 
are  made  of  bundles  of  the  tule  plant.'  Oibbs,  in  SchoolerqfVs  ArdL,  toL  iiL, 
p.  107.  At  San  Francisco  Bay  and  vicinity,  '  the  only  canoes  of  the  Indians 
are  made  of  plaited  reeds.'  Kota^tm£s  New  Voy,,  voL  ii.,  p.  90.  'They  do 
not  possess  norses  or  canoes  of  any  kind;  they  only  know  how  to  fasten 
together  bundles  of  rushes,  which  carry  them  over  we  water  by  their  com- 
parative lightness.'  Chamisso,  in  Kotuibues  Voy,,  voL  iii,  p.  48.     'lies  In- 


avec  des  avirons  extrdmement  longs,  et  pointns  aox  deux  extremitea. '  Ckoris, 
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ventured  far  out  to  sea  on  them,  but  that  this  was 
common  I  much  doubt. ^^  They  were  useful  to  spear 
fish  from,  but  for  little  else;  in  proof  of  which,  I  may- 
mention,  on  the  authority  of  Roquefeuil,  that  in  1809- 
11,  the  Koniagas  employed  by  the  Russians  at  Bodega 
killed  seals  and  otters  in  San  Francisco  Bay  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
latter,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  boats  of  their  own, 
could  do  to  prevent  them.  In  their  light  skin  bai- 
darkas,  each  with  places  for  two  persons  only,  these 
bold  northern  boatmen  would  drop  down  the  coast 
from  Bodega  Bay,  where  the  Russians  were  stationed, 
or  cross  over  from  the  Farallones  in  fleets  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  boats,  and  entering  the  Golden  Gate, 
creep  along  the  northern  shore,  beyond  the  range  of 
the  presidio's  guns,  securely  establish  themselves 
upon  the  islands  of  the  bay  and  pursue  their  avocation 
unmolested.  For  three  years,  namely,  from  1809  to 
1811,  these  northern  fishermen  held  possession  of  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  during  which  time  they  cap- 
tured over  eight  thousand  otters.  Finally,  it  occurred 
to  the  governor,  Don  Luis  Argtiello,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Spaniards  to  have  boats  of  their  own. 
Accordingly  four  were  built,  but  they  were  so  clumsily 
constructed,  ill  equipped,  and  poorly  manned,  that 

Toy.  Put.  9  part  iii.,  p.  6.  Had  no  boats,  but  it  was  reported  tbat  they  had 
prerioiuly  used  boats  made  of  mabea.  Pickering^ 8  Races,  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex., 
voL  iz.,  p.  103.  '  The  moat  mde  and  sorry  contriTances  for  embarcation  I 
h^  ever  Deheld. . .  .They  were  constmctcd  of  rushes  and  dried  grass  of  a  long 
broad  leaf,  made  up  into  roUs  the  length  of  the  canoe,  the  thickest  in  the 

middle  and  regularly  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end; appeared  to  be  veiy 

ill  calculated  to  contend  with  wind  and  waves ....  They  conducted  their 
canoe  or  vessel  by  long  double-bladed  paddles,  like  those  used  by  the  Esqui- 
manx.'   Vcmaniver*s  Vop.,  vol.  iL,p.  6.     'The  balsas  are  entu-ely  formedT  of 

the  bnlmsh; commoidy  the  rowers  sit  on  them  soaked  in  water,  as  they 

seldom  rise  above  the  surface.'  Forbes*  Cai,  p.  191.  Build  no  canoes,  but 
oecasiofnally  make  use  of  rafts  composed  of  one  or  two  logs,  generally  split. 
Wilkes'  Nar.,  ia  U,  8.  Ex,  Ex.,  vol.  v.,  p.  192.  *The  "Balsa"  is  the  only 
thing  of  the  boat  kind  known  amoncp  men.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
bolroshes; ....  sit  flat  upon  the  craft,  sosbked  in  water,  plying  their  paddles; .... 
most  of  them,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  are  either  below  or  on  a  level  with  the 
water.*  Famham*8  L\fe  in  CaL,  p.  368.  *  My  opinion  is  that  the  Indians  of 
Califomia^  previous  to  the  occupation  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  no  other 
boats  than  those  made  from  the  tnle,  and  even  as  late  as  1840 1  never  knew 
or  heard  of  an  Indian  using  any  other.'  Phdpa'  Letter,  MS. 

^Padtenng'$  Races,  in  U.  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  ix.,  p.   103;   CrwMs  NaL 
WtaUh,^  23. 
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had  the  Russians  and  Koniagas  felt  disposed,  they 
could  easily  have  continued  their  incursions.  Once 
within  the  entrance,  these  northern  barbarians  were 
masters  of  the  bay,  and  such  was  their  sense  of  secu- 
rity that  they  would  sometimes  venture  for  a  time  to 
stretch  their  Umbs  upon  the  shore.  The  capture  of 
several  of  their  number,  however,  by  the  soldiers  from 
the  fort,  made  them  more  wary  thereafter.  Maurelle, 
who  touched  at  Point  Arenas  in  1775,  but  did  not 
enter  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  says  that  "  a  vast 
number  of  Indians  now  presented  themselves  on  both 
points,  who  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  small 
canoes  made  of  fule,  where  they  talked  loudly  for  two 
hours  or  more,  till  at  last  two  of  them  came  alongside 
of  the  ship,  and  most  liberally  presented  us  with 
plumes  of  feathers,  rosaries  of  bone,  garments  of  feath- 
ers, as  also  garlands  of  the  same  materials,  which  they 
wore  round  their  head,  and  a  canister  of  seeds  which 
tasted  much  like  walnuts."  The  only  account  of  this 
voyage  in  my  possession  is  an  English  translation,  in 
which  "  canoes  made  of  fule"  might  easilv  have  been 
mistaken  for  boats  or  floats  of  tule."^  Split  logs  were 
occasionally  used  to  cross  rivers,  and  frequently  all 
means  of  transportation  were  dispensed  with,  and 
swimming  resorted  to. 

Captain  Phelps,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  mentions 
having  seen  skin  boats,  or  baikardas,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento  River,  but  supposes  that  they  were  left  there 
by  those  same  Russian  employes.  "^  Vancouver, 
speaking  of  a  canoe  which  he  saw  below  Monterey, 
says:  "Instead  of  being  composed  of  straw,  like  those 
we  had  seen  on  our  first  visit  to  San  Francisco,  it  was 

^^*  Jtoqu^euiTs  Voy.f  pp.  25-6.  Tiue  is  an  Aztec  word,  from  ioXU^  ngni- 
fying  manes,  fla^s,  or  reeds.  MoUna,  VocfilmUifio.  Mendoza  says  that  wnsii 
tiiie  ancieat  Mexicans  arrived  at  the  site  of  Mexico,  it  was  a  conmlete  swan^ 
covered  'con  grandes  matorrales  de  enea,  que  Uaman  taUJ  agpUcadon  del 
Codke,  in  KimjshoroupKa  Mex,  Anti^.,  vol.  v.,  p.  40.  That  the  Spaniards 
themselves  had  not  boats  at  this  time  is  also  asserted  by  Kotaebne.  *  That 
no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  build  even  the  simplest  canoe  in  a  country  which 
produces  a  superabnndance  of  the  finest  wood  for  the  purpose,  is  a  atrikiBX 

5 roof  of  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  stupidity  of  tha  Indiana. 
7eio  Koy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  90. 
^^^  Phelps' LeUer,  1A.S. 
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neatly  formed  of  wood,  much  after  the  Nootka  fashion, 
and  was  navigated  with  much  adroitness  by  four  na- 
tives of  the  country.  Their  paddles  were  about  four 
feet  long,  with  a  blade  at  each  end;  these  were 
handled  with  great  dexteritv,  either  entirely  on  one 
side  or  alternately  on  each  side  of  their  canoe."  ^^*  I 
account  for  the  presence  of  this  canoe  in  the  same 
maimer  that  Captain  Phelps  accounts  for  the  skin 
canoes  on  the  Sacramento,  and  think  that  it  must 
have  come  either  from  the  south  or  north. 

The  probable  cause  of  this  absence  of  boats  in  Cen- 
tral California  is  the  scarcity  of  suitable,  favorably 
located  timber.  Doubtless  if  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  had 
been  lined  with  large  straight  pine  or  fir  trees,  their 
waters  would  have  been  filled  with  canoes ;  yet  after 
all,  this  is  but  a  poor  excuse ;  for  not  only  on  the  hills 
and  mountains,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  water, 
are  forests  of  fine  trees,  but  quantities  of  drift-wood 
come  floating  down  every  stream  during  the  rainy 
season,  out  of  which  surely  sufficient  material  could 
be  secured  for  some  sort  of  boats. 

Shells  of  diflerent  kinds,  but  especially  the  variety 
known  as  avhne,  form  the  circulating  medium.  They 
are  polished,  sometimes  ground  down  to  a  certain 
size,  and  arranged  on  strings  of  different  lengths."' 

Chieftainship  is  hereditary,  almost  without  excep- 
tion. In  a  few  instances,  I  find  it  depending  upon 
wealth,  influence,  family,  or  prowess  in  war,  but  this 
rarely.  In  some  parts,  in  default  of  male  descent,  the 
females  of  the  family  are  empowered  te  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor.^"    Although  considerable  dignity  attaches  to 

"*  Vancouver's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  446.     'Sending  off  a  man  with  great  ex- 


pedition, to  vs  in  a  canow.*  Drake's  World  Encamp.  ^  p.  119. 
ii*  The  ahella  '  they  broke  and  mbbed  down  to  a  circi 
\  of  a  dime,  and  Strang  them  on  a  thread  of  siDews. '  Taylor,  in  Cat.  Farmer, 


11*  The  ahella  '  they  broke  and  nibbed  down  to  a  circular  shape,  to  the 

\  of  a  dime,  and  strans  them  on  a  thread  of  siDews. '  Taylor,  in  CaL  Farmer, 

March  2,  1860.     'Three  kinds  of  money  were  employed ....  white  shell-beads, 


or  r«ther  buttons,  pierced  in  the  centre  and  strung  together,  were  rated  at 
f5  a  yard;  periwinkles,  at  |1  a  yard;  fancy  marine  sheUs,  at  various  prices, 
from  $3  to  $10,  or  $15,  according  to  their  beauty.*  Pofwers,  in  Overland 
Monthly,  vol.  z.,  p.  325. 

^*  The  office  of  chief  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  onl^.     The  widows  and 
dangfaters  of  the  chiefs  are,  however,  treated  with  distmction,  and  are  not 
Vol.  I.    25 
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a  chief,  and  his  family  are  treated  with  consideration, 
yet  his  power  is  limited,  his  principal  duties  consisting 
m  making  peace  and  war,  and  in  appointing  and  presid- 
ing over  feasts.  Every  band  has  its  separate  head, 
and  two  or  even  three  have  been  known  to  preside  at 
the  same  time."^  Sometimes  when  several  bands  are 
dwelling  together  they  are  united  under  one  head 
chief,  who,  however,  cannot  act  for  the  whole  without 
consulting  the  lesser  chiefs.  Practically,  the  heads 
of  families  rule  in  their  own  circle,  and  their  internal 
arrangements  are  seldom  interfered  with.  Their  medi- 
cine-men also  wield  a  very  powerful  influence  among 
them."*  Sometimes,  when  a  flagrant  murder  has  been 
committed,  the  chiefs  meet  in  council  and  decide  upon 
the  punishment  of  the  offender.  The  matter  is,  how- 
ever, more  frequently  settled  by  the  relatives  of  the 
victim,  who  either  exact  blood  for  blood  from  the  mur- 
derer or  let  the  thing  drop  for  a  consideration.  Among 
the  Neeshenams  revenge  must  be  had  within  twelve 
months  after  the  murder,  or  not  at  all."^ 

required  to  work,  as  other  women.  Beechey^a  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73.  In  one 
case  near  Clear  Lake,  when  '  the  males  of  a  family  had  become  extinct  and  a 
female  only  remalne<l,  she  appointed  a  chief.*  Oibbtt,  in  SchoolcrqfVs  Arch., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  112.  At  the  Port  of  Sardinas  *darmid  dos  noches  en  la  capitana 
una  india  anciana,  que  era  sefiora  de  eatos  pueblos,  acompafLada  de  mnchoa 
Indios.'  Staily  Mextcana,  Viage,  p.  xxxii. 

^^^Thc  Kainameahs  had  three  hereditary  chiefs.  GS)b8,  in  Schoolcrq/fs 
Arch.f  vol.  iii.,  p.  103. 

*^* In  Russian  River  Valley  and  the  vicinity:  'Die  Achtung  die  man  fttr 
den  Vatcr  hegte,  geht  haufig  auf  den  Sohn  liber;  aber  die  Gewalt  des  Ober- 
hauptea  ist  im  Allgemeinen  sehr  nichtig;  denn  ea  steht  einem  jeden  frei, 
eeineu  Geburtsort  zu  verlasaen  und  einen  anderen  Aufenthalt  zu  wahlen.' 
Jiaer,  Stat.  u.  Ethno.,  pp.  77-8.  'Derjenige,  der  am  meisten  Anverwandte 
beaitzt,  wird  als  Hauptling  oder  Tojon  anerkannt;  in  grosseren  Wohnsitzen 

fiebt  es  mehrere  solcher  Tojone,  aber  ihro  AutoriUlt  ist  nichta  sagend.  Sie 
aben  weder  das  Recht  zu  bcfehlen,  noch  den  Ungchorsam  zu  zUchtigen.' 
KostromitmioWj  in  Bder^  St.it.  u.  Ethno.,  p.  86.  At  Clear  Lake  chief dom  waa 
hereditary.  Giljba,  in  Schoolcraft^  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  112.  See  also  pp.  103, 
1 10.  Among  the  Gualalas  and  Gallinomeros,  chieftainship  was  hereditary. 
The  Sanbls  live  in  large  huts,  each  containing  20  or  30  persons  related  to 
each  other,  each  of  these  families  has  its  own  government.  The  Comachos 
paid  voluntary  tribute  for  support  of  chief.  Powtrs*  Pomo,  MS.  In  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  a  chief  has  more  authority  than  that  arisinj^r  merely  from  his 
personal  character.  Pickerimja  Baces,  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  108.  On  the 
coast  between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Miguel 
'  chaque  village  est  gouveme  despotiquement  par  nn  chef  qui  est  seul  arbitre 
de  la  paix  et  dc  la  guerre.*  Far/es,  in  Nouvelles  AnnaUs  des  Voy.,  1844,  torn. 
ci.,  p.  163.  See  also  Marmier,  Notice,  in  Bryant,  Voy.  en  Cat,  ^.  227;  JeweO, 
inlnd.  Aff.  Bept.,  1856,  p.  244;  Oerataecker's  Joum.,  p.  213;  Histcire  Chri- 
tienne  de  la  Cal.,  p.  62;    wimmel,  Cal^amien,  pp.  177-8. 

1^7  '  EH  robo  era  un  delito  casi  desconocido  en  ambas  naciones.     Entre  los 
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According  to  Fletcher's  narrative,  there  seems  to 
have  been  much  more  distinction  of  rank  at  the  time 
of  Drake's  visit  to  California  than  subsequent  travel- 
lers have  seen;  however,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  exaggerations  invariably  found  in  the  reports  of 
early  voyagers.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
take  up  almost  any  book  of  travel  in  foreign  lands 
printed  at  that  time;  wherein  dragons  and  other  im- 
possible animals  are  not  only  zoologically  described, 
but  carefully  drawn  and  engraved,  as  well  as  other 
marvels  in  abundance.  Captain  Drake  had  several 
temptations  to  exaggerate.  The  richer  and  more  im- 
portant the  country  he  discovered^  the  more  would  it 
redound  to  his  credit  to  have  been  the  discoverer; 
the  greater  the  power  and  authority  of  the  chief  who 
formally  made  over  his  dominions  to  the  queen  of 
England,  the  less  likely  to  be  disputed  would  be  that 
sovereign's  claims  to  the  ceded  territory.  Fletcher 
never  speaks  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  that  received 
Drake,  but  as  'the  king,'  and  states  that  this  dignitary 
was  treated  with  great  respect  and  ceremony  by  the 
courtiers  who  surrounded  him.  These  latter  were 
distinguished  from  the  canaille  by  various  badges  of 
rank.  They  wore  as  ornaments  chains  "of  a  bony 
substance,  euery  linke  or  part  thereof  being  very 
little,  and  thinne,  most  finely  burnished,  with  a  hole 
pierced  through  the  middest.  The  number  of  linkes 
going  to  make  one  chaine,  is  in  a  manner  infinite; 
but  of  such  estimation  it  is  amongst  them,  that  few 
be  the  persons  that  are  admitted  to  weare  the  same; 
and  euen  they  to  whom  its  lawfull  to  use  them,  yet 
are  stinted  what  number  they  shall  vse,  as  some  ten, 
some  twelue,  some  twentie,  and  as  they  exceed  in 
number  of  chaines,  so  thereby  are  they  knowne  to  be 
the  more  honorable  personages."  Another  mark  of 
distinction  was  a  "certain  downe,  which  groweth  vp 

Banaiencs  se  miraba  quasi  con  indiierencia  el  homicidio;  pero  no  asi  entre 
los  Eslenes,  los  quales  caatigaban  al  delinqUcnte  con  pena  oe  muerte.'  StUil  y 
Mexicana,  Viage,  p.  171.  *Im  Fall  ein  Indiancr  ein  Verbrechen  in  irgend 
einen  Stamme  verabt  hat,  nnd  die  Hiiuptlinge  sich  bestimmt,  haben  ihn  zu 
todten,  BO  geschieht  dies  durch  Bogen  und  I^feiL'  Wimmel,  Cal^omien,  pp. 
177-8;  Powen,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  xii.,  p.  24. 
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in  tlie  countrey  vpon  an  herbe  much  like  our  lectuce, 
which  exceeds  any  other  downe  in  the  world  for  fine- 
nesse,  and  beeing  layed  vpon  their  cawles,  by  no 
winds  can  be  remoued.  Of  such  estimation  is  this 
herbe  amongst  them,  that  the  downe  thereof  is  not 
lawfuU  to  be  wome,  but  of  such  persons  as  are  about 
the  king  (to  whom  also  it  is  permitted  to  weare  a 
plume  of  feather  on  their  heads  in  signe  of  honour), 
and  the  seeds  are  not  vsed  but  onely  in  sacrifice  to 
their  gods."  The  king,  who  was  gorgeously  attired 
in  skins,  with  a  crown  of  feather-work  upon  his  head, 
was  attended  by  a  regular  body-guard,  uniformly 
dressed  in  coats  of  skins.  His  coming  was  announced 
by  two  heralds  or  ambassadors,  one  of  whom  prompted 
the  other,  during  the  proclamation,  in  a  low  voice. 
His  majesty  was  preceded  in  the  procession  by  "a 
man  of  large  body  and  goodly  aspect,  bearing  the 
septer  or  royall  mace;"  all  of  which  happened,  if  we 
may  believe  the  worthy  chaplain  of  the  expedition, 
on  the  coast  just  above  San  Francisco  Bay  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.^^ 

Slavery  in  any  form  is  rare,  and  hereditary  bond- 
age unknown."^  Polygamy  obtains  in  most  of  the 
tribes,  although  there  are  exceptions.^     It  is  com- 

"«/)rafc*«  World  Encon^.,  pp.  124-6. 

"»  Wimnuil,  Californien,  p.  178. 

^'^Near  San  Francisco,  'teniendo  mnchaB  mugerea,  sin  que  entre  ellas 
se  experimenie  la  menor  emulacion.'  PaloUf  Vida  de  Junipero  SerrOf  p.  217. 
At  Monterey,  *la  polygamic  leur  etait  permise.'  La  PSrouse,  Voy,,  torn,  ii, 
p.  303.  In  Tuolumne  County,  *  polygamy  is  practised.*  HeaUy,  in  Ind.  Af. 
Jiept.,  1856,  p.  244.  At  Clear  Lake,  *  polygamy  is  practised  only  by  the 
chiefs.'  Revere^s  TouTf  p.  126.  *Bei  mancnen  Stammen  wird  Vielweiberei 
gestattet.'  Wimmel,  CaJ^omient  p.  178.  'A  man  often  marries  a  whole  family, 
the  mother  and  her  daughters. .  ..No  jealousies  ever  appear  among  these  fam- 
ilies of  wives.'  Famhams  L\ft  in  Cal,,  p.  367.  'An  mdian  man  may  have  as 
manv  wives  as  he  can  keep;  but  a  woman  cannot  have  a  plurality  of  hns- 
l>anas,  or  men  to  whom  she  owes  obedience.*  Johwtton,  in  Schoolcra/i's  Arck., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  224.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  *  the  men  in  general  have  but  one 
wife.'  Pickering's  JRaces,  in  U.  S.  Ex,  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  108.  *0f  these  Indians 
it  is  reported  that  no  one  has  more  than  one  wife.*  Wilkea*  H^ar.,  in  U.  S.  Ex, 
Ex.,  vol.  v.,  p.  201.  'Entre  los  Runsienes  y  Eslenes  no  era  permitido  i 
cada  hombre  tener  mas  de  una  muger.'  Sutil  y  Mextcana,  Vuuje^  p.  170.  At 
Clear  Lake  and  down  the  coast  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  '  they  have  bat  one 
wife  at  a  time.*  QUtfis,  in  Sdioolcra/t'a  Arch,,  vol.  iii,  p.  112.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Ross,  'es  ist  nicht  erlanbt  mehr  ah  eine  Frau  zu  haben.'  Kotirom' 
itanow,  in  Baer,  Stat,  u,  Ethno,,  p.  88.  In  the  country  round  San  Miguel, 
*  non-seulement  ce  capitaine  a  le  droit  d'avoir  deux  femmes,  tandis  one 
les  autres  Indiens  u'en  ont  qu'une,  mais  il  pent  les  renvoyer  quand  cela  lui 
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mon  for  a  man  to  marry  a  whole  family  of  sisters,  and 
sometimes  the  mother  also,  if  she  liappen  to  be  free.^" 
Husband  and  wife  are  united  with  very  little  cere- 
mony. The  inclinations  of  the  bride  seem  to  be 
consulted  here  more  than  among  the  Northern  Cali- 
fomians.  It  is  true  she  is  sometimes  bought  from  her 
parents,  but  if  she  violently  opposes  the  match  she  is 
seldom  compelled  to  marry  or  to  be  sold.  Among 
some  tribes  the  wooer,  after  speaking  with  her  parents, 
retires  with  the  girl;  if  they  agree,  she  thenceforth 
belongs  to  him;  if  not,  the  match  is  broken  off.^^  The 
Neeshenam  buys  his  wife,  indirectly,  by  making  pres- 
ents of  game  to  her  family.  He  leaves  the  gifts  at 
at  the  door  of  the  lodge  without  a  word,  and  if  they 
are  accepted,  he  shortly  after  claims  and  takes  his 
bride  without  further  ceremony.  In  this  tribe,  the  girl 
has  no  voice  whatever  in  the  matter,  and  resistance  on 
her  part  merely  occasions  brute  force  to  be  used  by 
her  purchaser. ^^ 

When  an  Oleepa  lover  wishes  to  marry,  he  first 
obtains  permission  from  the  parents.  The  damsel 
then  flies  and  conceals  herself;  the  lover  searches  for 
her,  and  should  he  succeed  in  finding  her  twice  out  of 
three  times,  she  belongs  to  him.     Should  he  be  unsuc- 

plalt,  poor  en  prendre  d'antres  dans  le  village.'  Fages,  in  NouieUea  Annales 
(leg  Voy.f  1844,  torn,  ci,  p.  163.  See  also  Marmier,  Notice,  in  Bryant,  Voy, 
en  CaL,  p.  227. 

''^  At  Monterey,  '  ils  ^taient  mdme  dans  Tusage  d'eponser  tontes  les  sosurs 
d'nne  famille.'  LaPirouse,  Voy,,  torn,  ii.,  p.  303.  N(»j:  Fort  Koss,  'dieBluts- 
verwandtschaf t  wird  strenff  beachtet  und  es  ist  nicht  gestattet  aus  dem  ersten 
oder  zweiten  Grade  der  \  erwandschaft  zu  heirathen;  selbst  im  Falle  einer 
Scheidung  darf  der  nachste  Anverwandte  die  Fran  nich  ehelichen,  doch 
giebt  €8  auch  Ansnahmen.'  Kostromitonow,  in  Baer,  Stat.  u.  Ethno.,  p.  88.  At 
San  Francisco,  'no  conocen  para  bus  casamientos  el  parentezco  de  afinidad; 
antes  bien  este  los  incita  i  recibir  por  bus  propias  mu^eres  i  bus  cuf&adas,  y 
aim  i,  las  snegras,  y  la  costumbre  que  observan  es,  que  el  que  logra  una  muger, 
tiene  x>or  suyas  k  todas  bus  hermanas.'  Palou,  Vida  de  Junipero  Serra,  p. 
217.  'Parentage  and  other  relations  of  consanguinity  are  no  obstacles  to 
matrimony.'  Famham^s  L^fe  in  CaL,  p.  367.  '  Souvent  une  femme  presse  son 
mari  d'epouser  ses  soeurs,  et  m^me  sa  m^re,  et  cette  proposition  est  frequem- 
ment  acceptee.'  MamUer,  Notice,  in  Bryant,  Voy.  en  Cal,  p.  235.  *Eate  me- 
todo  de  comprar  las  mngeres  era  comun  i  entrambas  naciones  (Runsicnes  y 
Eslenes),  bien  que  entre  los  Runsienes  hacia  mucho  mas  solemne  el  contrata 
la  intervencion  de  los  parientes  de  los  novios,  contribuycndo  los  del  varon 
con  an  quota,  la  qual  ae  dividia  entre  los  de  la  novia  al  tiempo  de  entregar  i 
U.'  SuOl  y  Mexkana,  Vtage,  p.  171. 

^^Johnrton^  in  SchoolcrqfVa  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  223. 

^^  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  xii.,  p.  23. 
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cessful,  he  waits  a  few  weeks  and  then  repeats  the  per- 
formance. If  she  again  eludes  his  search,  the  matter  is 
decided  against  him.^^*  The  bonds  of  matrimony  can 
be  thrown  aside  as  easily  as  they  are  assumed.  The 
husband  has  only  to  say  to  his  spouse,  I  cast  you  off, 
and  the  thing  is  done."^  The  Gallinomeros  acquire 
their  wives  by  purchase,  and  are  at  liberty  to  sell  tliem 
again  when  tired  of  them.^*^  As  usual,  the  women  are 
treated  with  great  contempt  by  the  men,  and  forced  to 
do  all  the  hard  and  menial  labor;  they  are  not  even 
allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  fire  or  eat  at  the  same  repast 
with  their  lords.  Both  sexes  treat  children  with  com- 
parative kindness  ;^^^  boys  are,  however,  held  in  much 
higher  estimation  than  girls,  and  from  early  childhood 
are  taught  their  superiority  over  the  weaker  sex.  It 
is  even  stated  that  many  female  children  are  killed  as 
soon  as  bom,^®  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement  as  applied  to  a  country  where 
polygamy  is  practised  as  extensively  as  in  California. 
Old  people  are  treated  with  contumely,  both  men  aiul 
women,  aged  warriors  being  obliged  to  do  menial  wor!. 
under  the  supervision  of  the  women.  The  Gallino- 
meros killed  their  aged  parents  in  a  most  cold-blooded 
manner.  The  doomed  creature  is  led  into  the  woods, 
thrown  on  his  back,  and  firmly  fastened  in  that  position 
to  the  ground.  A  stout  pole  is  then  placed  across  tlic 
throat,  upon  either  end  of  which  a  person  sits  until 

"*  Delano's  Life  on  the  Plains,  p.  306.  At  Santa  Crux,  'the  Gentile  Indian, 
'when  he  wishes  to  marry,  goes  to  the  hut  of  her  he  desires  for  a  wife,  and 
sitting  himself  close  by  her,  sighs  without  speaking;  a  word,  and  casting  at 
her  feet  some  beads  on  a  string,  goes  out,  and  without  further  ceremony  ho 
is  married.*  Comellaji  Letter,  in  Cal,  Farmer,  April  6,  1860.  At  Clear  Lake, 
*  rape  exists  among  them  in  an  authorized  form,  and  it  is  the  custom  for  a 
party  of  young  men  to  surprise  and  ravish  a  young  girl,  who  becomes  the 
wife  of  one  of  them.*  Revere" a  Tour,  pp.  125-6. 

^"^  Mamuerf  Notice,  in  Bryant,  Voy.  en  Cat.,  p.  234.  At  Clear  Lake,  *if  the 
parties  separate,  the  children  go  with  the  wife.'  Gibba,  in  Schoolcraft^ b  Arfk, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  112. 

"«PoiwjV  Porno,  MS. 

127  <  rj^Q  Yukas  are  often  brutal  and  cruel  to  their  women  and  childreo, 
especially  to  the  women.*  Poioers,  in  Overland  Montldy,  voL  ix.,  p.  308.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ross,  *sie  lieben  ilire  Kinder  mit  grosser  Z&rtlichkeit' 
Baer,  titat.  u.  Ethno.,  p.  77. 

^^  Wtmmely  Calif omien,  p.  178.  *The  practice  of  abortion,  so  common 
among  the  Chinooks,  and  some  other  tribes  in  Oregon,  is  unknown  here.* 
Qibba,  in.  Schoolcraft' a  Arch,,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  112-13. 
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life  is  extinct ^^  A  husband  takes  revenge  for  his 
wife's  infidelities  upon  the  person  of  her  seducer, 
whom  he  is  justified  in  killing.  Sometimes  the  male 
oflfender  is  compelled  to  buy  the  object  of  his  unholy 
passions.  In  consequence  of  their  strictness  in  this 
particular,  adultery  is  not  common  among  themselves, 
although  a  husband  is  generally  willing  to  prostitute 
his  dearest  wife  to  a  white  man  for  a  consideration. 
The  Central  Califomian  women  are  inclined  to  rebel 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  masters,  more  than  is 
usual  in  other  tribes.  A  refractory  Tahtoo  wife  is 
sometimes  frightened  into  submission.  The  women 
have  a  great  dread  of  evil  spirits,  and  upon  this  weak- 
ness the  husband  plays.  He  paints  himself  in  black  and 
white  stripes  to  personate  an  ogre,  and  suddenly  jump- 
ing in  among  his  terrified  wives,  brings  them  speedily 
to  penitence.  Child-bearing  falls  lightly  on  the  Cali- 
fomian mother.  When  the  time  for  delivery  arrives, 
she  betakes  herself  to  a  quiet  place  by  the  side  of  a 
stream;  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  female  friend, 
but  more  frequently  alone.  As  soon  as  the  child  is 
born,  the  mother  washes  herself  and  the  infant  in  the 
stream.  The  child  is  then  swaddled  from  head  to 
foot  in  strips  of  soft  skin,  and  strapped  to  a  board, 
which  is  carried  on  the  mother's  back.  When  the  in- 
fant is  suckled,  it  is  drawn  round  in  front  and  allowed 
to  hang  there,  the  mother  meanwhile  pursuing  her 
usual  avocations.  So  little  does  child-bearing  affect 
these  women,  that  on  a  journey  they  will  frequently 
stop  by  the  wayside  for  half  an  hour  to  be  delivered, 
and  then  overtake  the  party,  who  have  travelled  on  at 
the  usual  pace.  Painful  parturition,  though  so  rare, 
usually  results  fatally  to  both  mother  and  child  when 
it  does  occur.  This  comparative  exemption  from  the 
curse,  *'in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth,"  is  doubtless 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  sexes  have  their 
regular  season  for  copulation,  just  as  animals  have 
theirs,  the  women  bringing  forth  each  year  with  great 

'•Mr  Powers,  in  his  PomOf  MS    makes  this  assertion  upon  what  he  states 
to  be  reliable  authority. 
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regularity.  A  curious  custom  prevails,  which  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  peculiar  to  California.  When 
2hild-birth  overtakes  the  wife,  the  husband  puts  him- 
self to  bed,  and  there  grunting  and  groaning  he  affects 
to  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  a  woman  in  labor.  Lying- 
there,  he  is  nursed  and  tended  for  some  days  by  the 
women  as  carefully  as  though  lie  were  the  actual  suf- 
ferer. Ridiculous  as  this  custom  is,  it  is  asserted  by 
Mr  Tylor  to  have  been  practised  in  western  China,  in 
the  country  of  the  Basques,  by  the  Tibareni  at  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  modified  forms  by 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  Arawaks  of  Surinam,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Kamchatka  and  Greenland.^  The 
females  arrive  early  at  the  age  of  puberty,  ^*^  and  grow 
old  rapidly.^ 

Most  important  events,  such  as  the  seasons  of 
hunting,  fishing,  acorn-gathering,  and  the  like,  are 
celebrated  with  feasts  and  dances  which  differ  in  no 
essential  respect  from  those  practised  by  the  North- 
em  Califomians.  They  usually  dance  naked,  having 
their  heads  adorned  with  feather  ornaments,  and  their 
bodies  and  faces  painted  with  glaring  colors  in  grotes- 
que patterns.     Broad  stripes   drawn  up  and  down, 

^**  For  a  fall  accoant  of  this  custom  of  the  coavade,  as  it  existed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  see  Tyhr'a  Rtiiearckea,  i>p.  293-302;  and  Max  Mtktter^B 
Chips,  Tol.  ii.,  pp.  271-9.  For  its  observance  in  California,  see  Venegas,  yoti" 
das  de  CaL,   torn,  i.,  p.  94;  and  Famham^s  lAft  in  CaL,  p.  367. 

"^ '  It  was  not  a  thing  at  all  uncommon,  in  the  days  of  the  Indians'  ancient 
prosperity,  to  see  a  woman  become  a  mother  at  twelve  or  fourteen.  An  in- 
stance was  related  to  me  where  a  girl  had  borne  her  first-bom  at  ten,  as 
nearly  as  her  years  could  be  ascertained,  her  husband,  a  White  Man,  being 
then  sixty-odd.*  Poioers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  ix.,  p.  600. 

^32  For  further  authorities  on  family  and  domestic  affairs,  see  MuUen- 
p/ordt,  Mejico,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  456;  Delano^s  Hfe  on  the  Plains,  pp.  306; 
Forbes*  Col.,  p.  190;  Foijes,  in  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voy.,  1844,  torn,  ci.,  pp. 
317-26.  Also  quoted  in  Marmier,  Notice,  in  Bryant,  Voy.  en  CaL,p^  232-5; 
Wimmel,  Cal^fomien,  p.  178;  Jofinston,  in  8(Jux>lcraJVs  Arck.^  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
223-4;  ComeOas'  Letter,  in  CaL  Farmer,  April  6,  1860;  Palou,  Vida  de  Jum- 
pero  Serra,  p.  217;  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  308,  500-6,  voL 
X.,  p.  325;  Pickering's  Races,  in  U,  S.  Ez,  Ex.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  106-8;  StOU  y 
Mexicana,  Viage,  pj).  170-1;  Borthtrick^s  Three  Years  f»  Ccd,,  p.  129;  La 
Pirouse,  Voy,,  torn.  iL,  p.  303;  Bollin,  in  Id.,  tom.  iv.,  pp.  57-8;  Le^piaee, 
Circumnav.,  tom.  vi.,  y.  145;  Oibbs,  in  SchookrafVs  Arch,,  vol.  iiL,  pp.  112- 
13;  Wilkes*  Nar.,  in  if,  8.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  201,  259;  D'Orbigwy,  Voy.,  p. 
457;  GilbeH,  McAdam,  and  Jewett,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1856,  pp.  242-4;  Bevere's 
Tour,  p.  126;  Beid,  in  Los  Angeles  Star,  1852;  Famhams  Life  in  Cai.,  pp. 
367-70;  Baer,  Stat  u,  Ethno,,  p.  77;  Kostromitonow,  in  Boer,  in  Stat.  u.  EtkntK^ 
pp.  83-8. 
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across,  or  spirally  round  the  body,  form  the  favorite  de- 
vice; sometimes  one  half  of  the  body  is  colored  red 
and  the  other  blue,  or  the  whole  person  is  painted  jet 
black  and  serves  as  a  ground  for  the  representation  of 
a  skeleton,  done  in  white,  which  gives  the  wearer  a 
most  ghastly  appearance.^^  The  dancing  is  accom- 
panied by  chantings,  clapping  of  hands,  blowing  on 
pipes  of  two  or  three  reeds  and  played  with  the 
nose  or  mouth,  beating  of  skin  drums,  and  rattling  of 
tortoise-shells  filled  with  small  pebbles.  This  horrible 
discord  is,  however,  more  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
time  than  for  pleasing  the  ear.^^  The  women  are  sel- 
dom allowed  to  join  in  the  dance  with  the  men,  and 
when  they  are  so  far  honored,  take  a  very  unimportant 
part  in  the  proceedings,  merely  swaying  their  bodies 
to  and  fro  in  silence. 

Plays,  representing  scenes  of  war,  hunting,  and  pri- 
vate life,  serve  to  while  away  the  time,  and  are  per- 
formed with  considerable  skill  Though  naturally  the 
very  incarnation  of  sloth,  at  least  as  far  as  useful  labor 
is  concerned,  they  have  one  or  two  games  which  re- 

>**  Every  traveller  who  has  seen  them  dance  enters  into  details  of  dress, 
etc.;  bnt  no  two  of  these  accounts  are  alike,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  that 
they  have  no  regular  figures  or  costumes  peculiar  to  their  dances,  bnt  that 
every  man,  when  his  dress  is  not  paint  only,  wears  all  the  finery  he  possesses 
with  an  utter  disresard  for  uniformity.  *At  some  of  their  dances  we  were 
told  that  they  avoid  particular  articles  of  food,  even  fowls  and  eggs. '  Oibbs, 
in.  8choolerf\ft8  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  113.  Dancing  is  executed  at  Santa  Cruz, 
by  formins  a  circle,  assuming  a  stooping  posture,  raising  a  loud,  discordant 
chanty  and  without  moving  from  their  places,  lifting  and  lowering  a  foot, 
and  twisting  the  body  into  various  contortions.  Archives  qf  Santa  Cruz  Mission, 
'In  their  dances  they  sometimes  wear  white  masks.'  WiUces*  Nar.,  in  (T,  8, 
Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  v.,  p.  192.  '  Se  poudrent  les  cheveux  avec  du  duvet  d'oiseaux.' 
Charts,  Vcy,  Pitt.,  part  iii.,  p.  4.  When  a  Wallie  chief  *  decides  to  hold  a 
dance  in  his  village,  he  despatches  messengers  to  the  neighboring  rancherias, 
each  bearing  a  strins  whereon  is  tied  a  certain  number  of  knots.  Every 
morning  thereafter  the  invited  chief  unties  one  of  the  knots,  and  when  the 
hflt  but  one  is  reached,  they  joyfully  set  forth  for  the  dance.'  Powers,  in 
Ovtrksnd  MaiUkty,  voL  z.,  p.  325.  Eor  descriptions  of  dances  of  Neeshe- 
nams,  see  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  zii.,  pp.  26-7. 

^^ '  Each  one  had  two  and  sometimes  three  whistles,  made  of  reeds,  in 
his  month.'  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Oct.  21,  1858.  'Some  had  whistles  or 
doable  flaseolets  of  reed  which  were  stuck  into  their  noses. '  Bevere's  Tour, 
p.  133.  'The  Grentiles  do  not  possess  any  instrument  whatever.'  Cornelias* 
Letter,  in  Cal  Farmer,  April  5,  1860.  'Their  own  original  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  very  primitive  whistle,  some  double,  some  single,  and  held  in  the 
month  by  one  end,  without  tiie  aid  of  the  fingers;  they  are  about  the  size 
and  len^h  of  a  common  fife,  and  only  about  two  notes  can  be  sounded  on 
them.'  Cal  Farmer,  Oct.  26,  1860. 
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quire  some  exertion.  One  of  these,  in  vogue  among 
the  Meewocs,  is  played  with  bats  and  an  oak-knot  ball. 
The  former  are  made  of  a  pliant  stick,  having  the  end 
bent  round  and  lashed  to  the  main  part  so  as  to  form 
a  loop,  which  is  filled  with  a  network  of  strings.  They 
do  not  strike  but  push  the  ball  along  with  these  bats. 
The  players  take  sides,  and  each  party  endeavors  to 
drive  the  ball  past  the  boundaries  of  the  other.  An- 
other game,  which  was  formerly  much  played  at  the 
missions  on  the  coast,  requires  more  skill  and  scarcely 
less  activity.  It  consists  in  throwing  a  stick  through 
a  hoop  which  is  rapidly  rolled  along  the  ground.  If 
the  player  succeeds  in  this,  he  gains  two  points;  if  the 
stick  merely  passes  partially  through,  so  that  the  hoop 
remains  resting  upon  it,  one  point  is  scored. 

But  as  usual,  games  of  chance  are  much  preferred 
to  games  of  skill.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  same  as 
that  already  described  in  the  last  chapter  as  being 
played  by  the  natives  all  along  the  coasts  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia,  and  which  beai-s 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  odd-and-even  of  our 
school-days.  They  are  as  infatuated  on  this  subject 
as  their  neighbors,  and  quite  as  willing  to  stake  the 
whole  of  their  possessions  on  an  issue  of  chance.  They 
smoke  a  species  of  strong  toba<5co  in  the  straight  pipes 
before  mentioned  ;^^^  but  they  have  no  native  intoxi- 
cating drink.^^ 

"*  'They  use  a  Bpecies  of  native  tobacco  of  nauseous  and  sickening  odour.' 
6^*Ww,  in  ScJioolcrajVs  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  107.  '  They  burned  the  aulone  shell 
for  the  lime  to  mix  with  tlieir  tobacco,  which  they  swallowed  to  make  them 
drunk.'  Taylor,  in  CaL  Farmer,  April  27,  1800.  *A  species  of  tobacco  is 
found  on  the  sandy  beaches  which  tiie  Indians  prepare  and  smoke.'  WiUx*^ 
Nar.,  in  U,  S,  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  v.,  p.  202.  *Se  pusicron  &  chupar  y  rei^are  en 
ellos  la  misma  ccremoiiia  de  esparcir  el  huino  hicia  arriba  diciendo  en  cada 
bocanada  uuas  palabras;  solo  entcndi  una  que  fue  esmen  que  <juiere  dccir  sol; 
observe  la  misma  coatumbre  de  chupar  yrl  aero  el  mas  princii»al,  luc(;'o  tia  la 
pipa  i,  otro,  y  da  yuelta  &  otros.'  Falou,  Notidaa^  in  Doc  HiaU  i/ex..  serie  iv., 
torn.  viL,  p.  69;  see  also  p.  77. 

^'^On  the  subject  of  amusements,  see  Kotsuhue^s  Voy.,  vol.  L,  p.  282;  Deh" 
no*a  L{fe  on  the  Plaitis,  p.  307;  Helpers  Land  qfGold,  pp.  271-2;  Baer^  S:<ii.  «.  . 
Ethno.,  pp.  72,  76-7;  KostromUonow,  in  Id.,  pp.  85-92;  JloUnski,  La  Cizlfyrnk, 
p.  173;  ComeiUia*  Letter,  in  CaL  Farmer,  Oct.  6, 1860;  Wimmelt  Ccdifomkn^  p. 
178;  Drake's  World  Encomp.,  p.  V2S;  htvere*8  Tour,  pp.  120-33;  San  Frar- 
Cisco  BuUeU7t,  Oct.  21,  1858,  Nov.  29,  1871;  Powers,  in  Overland  MonUtly,  vol 
ix.,  pp.  307-8,  501-6,  vol.  x.,  pp.  325-7;  Powers*  Porno,  MS.;  Laplacej  Circu /.'• 
jtav.,  torn.  vL,  p.  150;  Kolzebue^s  New   Voy,,  vol.  ii.,  p.   127;  JItttchlnffS*  CaL 
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The  principal  diseases  are  small-pox,  various  forms 
of  fever,  and  syphilis.  Owing  to  their  extreme  filthi- 
ness,  they  are  also  very  subject  to  disgusting  eruptions 
of  the  skin.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  practise  the 
healing  art,  as  among  the  Northern  Californians,  the 
privileges  of  quackery  being  here  reserved  exclusively 
to  the  men.  Chanting  incantations,  waving  of  hands, 
and  the  sucking  powers  obtain.  Doctors  are  supposed 
to  have  power  over  life  and  death,  hence  if  they  fail 
to  effect  a  cure,  they  are  frequently  killed.^*^  They 
demand  the  most  extortionate  fees  in  return  for  their 
services,  and  often  refuse  to  officiate  unless  the  object 
they  desire  is  promised  them.  Sweat-houses  similar 
to  those  already  described  are  in  like  manner  used  as 
a  means  of  cure  for  every  kind  of  complaint.  ^^  They 
have  another  kind  of  sudatory.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the 
sand  of  a  size  sufficient  to  contain  a  person  lying  at 
full  length;  over  this  a  fire  is  kept  burning  until  the 
sand  is  thoroughly  heated,  when  the  fire  is  removed, 
and  the  sand  stirred  with  a  stick  until  it  is  reduced  to 
the  required  temperature.  The  patient  is  then  placed 
in  the  hole  and  covered,  with  the  exception  of  his 
head,  with  sand.  Here  he  remains  until  in  a  state  of 
profuse  perspiration,  when  be  is  unearthed  and  plunged 
into  cold  water.  They  are  said  to  practise  phlebotomy, 
using  the  right  arm  when  the  body  is  affected,  and  the 
left  when  the  complaint  is  in  the  limbs.  A  few  simple 
decoctions  are  made  from  herbs,  but  these  are  seldom 
very  efficient  medicines,  especially  when  administered 
for  the  more  complicated  diseases  which  the  whites 
have  brought  among  them.  Owing  to  the  insufficient 
or  erroneous  treatment  they  receive,  many  disorders 

Mag.  J  vol.  iiL,  pp.  442-6;  Farnham*8  Life  in  CaL,  p.  367;  Hist.  C7ir4tienne,  pp. 
53-4;  Maklenp/ordl,  Mejlco,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  456;  CJioiis,  Voij.  Pill,,  pt.  iii., 
pp.  4-o;  La  PSrouse,  Voy,,  voL  ii.,  pp.  30o-7. 

"^  The  Meewocs  *  believe  that  their  male  physicians,  who  are  more  prop- 
erly sorcerers,  can  sit  on  a  mountain-top  iiity  miles  distant  from  a  inaii  tliey 
-wish  to  destroy,  and  compass  his  death  by  filliping  poison  toward  him  from 
their  fiager-end.3. '  Powers,  in  Overland  MonUibj,  vol.  x. ,  p.  327. 

^•*  *  I  incautiously  entered  one  of  these  caverns  during  the  operation  above 
described,  and  was  in  a  few  moments  so  nearly  sufibcated  with  the  heat,  smoke, 
and  impure  air,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  make  my  way  out.'  Bryant's  CaL, 
p.  272. 
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which  would  be  easily  cured  by  us,  degenerate  with 
them  into  chronic  maladies,  and  are  ^ansmitted  to 
their  children.^ 

Incremation  is  almost  universal  in  this  part  of  Cali- 
fornia.^*^ The  body  is  decorated  with  feathers,  flowers, 
and  beads,  and  after  lying  in  state  for  some  time,  is 
burned  amid  the  howls  and  lamentations  of  friends 
and  relations.  The  ashes  are  either  preserved  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased  or  are  formally  buried.  The 
weapons  and  eflects  of  the  dead  are  burned  or  buried 
with  them.^*^  When  a  body  is  prepared  for  interment, 
the  knees  are  doubled  up  against  the  chest  and  securely 

"*  *  Zur  Heilnng  bedienen  sich  die  Schamuie  der  Kriiater  nnd  Wuneln, 
ffroflstentheils  aber  saagen  sie  mit  dem  Munde  das  Blut  aus  der  kranken 
Stelle  auB,  wobei  sie  Steinchen  oder  kleine  Schlangea  in  den  Mund  nehmen 
und  darauf  versichem,  sie  batten  dieselben  ans  der  Wunde  heransgesogen. ' 
KostromUonow,  in  Baer^  StaU  «.  EUmo,^  p.  95;  see  also  pp.  83, 91,  94-6.  ^Un- 
til now  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  the  Indians  liad  any  remedy  for  cor- 
ing the  sick  or  allaying  their  soflferings.  If  they  meet  with  an  accident,  they 
invariably  die.'  Ctmidlaa*  Letter ^  in  Cat  Farmtr^  April  5,  1860.  'Ring- worm 
is  cured  by  placing  the  milk  of  the  poison  oak  in  a  circle  round  the  af- 
fected part.'  HutcMng9*  Col.  Mag.,  vol.  iii,  p.  440.  'Among  the  Meewocs 
stomachic  affections  and  severe  travail  are  treated  with  a  plaster  of  hot 
ashes  and  moist  earth  spread  on  the  stomach.'  Powers,  in  Overland  MofUkfy, 
vol.  z.,  p.  327.  See,  further,  PetU-Thouars,  Vojf.,  tom.  ii.»  p.  140;  Famhanif 
Life  in  CaL,  p.  370;  HoUndd,  La  Califomie,  p.  173;  Humboldt,  Es$ai  PoL^ 
tom.  i.,  p.  324;  BeecJiey*s  Voy.,  voL  JL,  pp.  35,  78;  Son  Joaquin  ReouiUkxui^ 
Sept.  1858;  Li  P^rowte,  Voy,,  torn,  iv.,  p.  63;  OiJbhs,  in  Schookrafts  Arek^y 
vol.  iiL,  pp.  103,  107;  WiUcea  liar.,  m  U.  S,  Sx.  Ex.,  voL  v.,  p.  193;  Pfcfer- 
ing's  Races,  in  Td,,  vol.  ix.,  p.  109;  Pages,  in  NotmeUea  Annaies  ae»  Voy.,  1844, 
tom.  ci.,  p.  333;  also  quoted  in  Marmier,  Notice,  in'  Bryant,  Voy.  en  Cal.,  p. 
237;  Kneeland'a  Wonders  of  Yo8emUe,y.  62;  Kelb/a  Excurtion  to  Cat,  voL  iu, 
p.  284;  Powers*  Porno,  MS.;  SuUl  y  Mexicana,  Viage,  p.  166;  Thomton^s  Ogn, 
and  CaL,  vol.  iL,  p.  94;  Delano^s  L{fe  on  tJie  Plains,  p.  295;  Laplace^  Ciroim- 
nav.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  152. 

^^ '  From  north  to  south,  in  the  present  California,  up  to  the  ColnmUa 
River,  they  burnt  the  dead  in  some  tribes,  and  in  others  buried  them.  These 
modes  of  sepulture  differed  eveiy  few  leagues.'  Taylor's  Indiandog^,  in 
CaL  Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  A  dead  Oleepa  was  buried  by  one  woman  in  'a 
pit  about  four  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  father's  door.*  Delations 
Life  on  the  Plains,  p.  301.  At  Santa  Cruz,  *  the  Gentiles  bum  the  bodies  of 
their  warriors  and  allies  who  fall  in  war;  those  who  die  of  natural  death  they 
inter  at  sundown.*  CoiwUas*  Letter,  in  Cal.  Farmer,  April  6,  I860.  The  In- 
dians of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  burned  their  dead  with  everything  belong- 
ing to  them, '  but  those  of  the  more  southern  resions  buried  theirs.*  Domene^  # 
Deserts,  vol.  iL,  p.  363.  In  the  vicinity  of  Clear  Lake,  all  the  tribes  with 
the  exception  of  the  Yubas  bury  their  dead.  Oeiger,  in  Jnd,  Aff.  RepL, 
1858,  p.  289. 

'^^ '  Los  Rnnsienes  dividian  tiltimamente  entre  los  parientes  las  pocas  oosas 
que  componian  la  propiedad  del  difunto.  Los  Eslenes,  al  contrario,  no  solo  no 
repartian  cosa  aleuna,  sino  que  todos  sus  amisos  y  sdbditos  debian  contribnir 
con  algunos  abalorios  que  enterraban  con  elcadiver  del  faUecido.*  Sutil  y 
Mexicana,  Viage,  p.  172.  '  If  a  woman  dies  in  becoming  a  mother,  the  child, 
whether  living  or  dead,  is  buried  with  its  mother. '  Hutichmgs*  CaL  Mag.,  voL 
iii,  p.  437 
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bound  with  cords.  It  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in 
the  grave,  which  is  circular.  This  is  the  most  com- 
mon manner  of  sepulture,  but  some  tribes  bury  the 
body  perpendicularly  in  a  hole  just  large  enough  to 
admit  it^  sometimes  with  the  head  down,  sometimes 
in  a  standing  position.  The  Pomos  formerly  burned 
their  dead,  and  since  they  have  been  influenced  by  the 
whites  to  bury  them,  they  invariably  place  the  body 
with  its  head  toward  the  south, 

A  scene  of  incremation  is  a  weird  spectacle.  The 
iiiends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  gather  round 
the  funeral-pyre  in  a  circle,  howUng  dismally.  As  the 
flames  mount  upward  their  enthusiasm  increases,  until 
in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  excitement,  they  leap,  shriek, 
lacerate  their  bodies,  and  even  snatch  a  handful  of 
smouldering  flesh  from  the  fire,  and  devour  it. 

The  ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  grease  are 
smeared  over  the  face  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  and 
the  compound  is  suffered  to  remain  there  until  worn 
off  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  The  widow  keeps 
her  head  covered  with  pitch  for  several  months.  In 
the  Russian  River  Valley,  where  demonstrations  of 
grief  appear  to  be  yet  more  violent  than  elsewhere, 
self-laceration  is  much  practised.  It  is  customary  to 
have  an  annual  Dance  of  Mourning,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  whole  village  collect  together  and  lament 
their  deceased  friends  with  howls  and  groans.  Many 
tribes  think  it  necessary  to  nourish  a  departed  spirit 
for  several  months  This  is  done  bv  scattering  food 
about  the  place  where  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  de- 
posited. A  devoted  Neeshenam  widow  does  not  utter 
a  word  for  several  months  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band ;  a  less  severe  sign  of  grief  is  to  speak  only  in  a 
low  whisper  for  the  same  time."^ 

i*>  'Die  nachsten  Anverwandten  sclineideii  sich  das  Haar  ab  und  werfen 
es  inB  Feuer,  wobei  sie  sich  mit  Steinen  an  die  Bnist  schlagen,  auf  den  Bo- 
den  atUrzen,  ja  biarweilen  aus  besonderer  Anhanglichkeit  zu  dem  Verstorbe- 
nen  sich  blutrilnstiff  oder  gar  zu  Tode  stossen;  doch  sind  solche  Falle  selten. ' 
KotiroTHUonoWf  in  Boer,  Stat.  n.  Ethno,^  p.  88.  'The  body  is  consumed  upon 
a  scaffold  buUt  over  a  hole,  into  which  the  ashes  are  thrown  and  covered.* 
GiUx,  in  Schoolcrcift's  ArcL,  vol.  iii.,  p.  112.  See  also  TtJuxma  OazeUe,  May 
1859;  Sutil  V  Mcxteana,  Vioffef-py.  171-2;  Powers*  Porno,  ^H.;  also  m  Overland 
Monthly,  voL  ix.,  p.  602^  vol.  z.,  p.  328,  voL  xiL,  p.  28;  San  Francuoo  Evening 
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Regarding  a  future  state,  their  ideas  are  vague; 
some  say  that  the  Meewocs  believe  in  utter  annihila- 
tion after  death,  but  who  can  fathom  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  struggle  in  their  dark  imaginings.  They 
are  not  particularly  cruel  or  vicious;  they  show  much 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  relative;  in  some  instances 

they  are  affectionate  toward  their  famihes.'** 

• 

Bulletin,  April  4,  18G1;  Macfie's  Vane  JsL,  pp.  448-^;  La  P^rouae,  Voy.,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  30(5;  Placerdlle  lufiex,  1857;  Marmter,  in  Bi-yant,  Voy,  en  Cal,  jap,  230, 
236;  HtUcMnfjs'  Cal.  Matj.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  437;  Wimmel,  Cali/bmien,  p.  17o;  Far/t- 
ham's  Life  in  Cal,  p.  369;  Folsom  Dispatch,  in  CaL  Farmer,  J^'ov.  9,  1800; 
Johnston,  in  Schoolcmffs  Arclu,  vol.  iv.,  p.  225;  D'Orftigny,  Voy.,  p.  458; 
Henleji,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bejit.,  1856,  p.  242;  Forbes'  Cal,  p.  195. 

^**In  the  Russian  Kiver  Valley  the  Indians  *6ina  weichherziff,  und  von 

Natur  nicht  rachsilchtig sie  erlemen  mit  Lcichtigkeit  mancherlei  Handar- 

beiten  und  Gewerbe.*  Baer,  Stat,  «.  Ethno,,  pp.  77-8.  Near  Fort  Ross,  •  sind 
sie  sanft  und  friedfertig,  und  sehr  fiihig,  besondcrs  in  der  Auffassung  sinn- 
lichcr  Gcgenstande.  Nur  in  Folge  ihrer  unmassigcn  Tragheit  und  Sorglosig- 
keit  scheinen  sie  sehr  dumm  zu  seyn.'  Kostromitonow,  in  Jd.,  pp.  81-2.     '  Thev 

appear by  no  means  so  stupid*  as  those  at  the    missions.  Kotxbties 

New  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26.  At  Bodega  Bay,  *  their  disposition  is  most  liberal.' 
Maurelles  Jour.,  p.  47.  At  Clear  Lake,  'they  are  docile,  mild,  easily  man- 
aged   roguish,  ungrateful,  and  incorrigibly  lazy cowardly  and  cringing 

toward  the  whites thorough  sensualists  and  most  abandonee!  gamblers. . . . 

wretchedly  improvident.'  Bevere's  Tour,  pp.  120-1.  In  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley they  are  'excessively  jealous  of  their  squaws stingy  and  inhospitable. ' 

Kelly  s  Excursion  to  Cat,  vol.  ii.,  p.  114.  *A  mirthful  race,  always  aispoaed 
to  jest  and  laugh.'  Dana,  in  Hales  EUinog.,  in  U,  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vL,  p.  222. 
*  Possessed  of  mean,  treacherous,  and  cowardly  traits  of  character,  and  the 
most  thievish  propensities.'  Johnson's  Cal  and  Ogn,,  p.  143.  In  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  *  they  are  certainly  a  race  of  the  most  miserable  beinss 
I  ever  saw  possessing  the  faculty  of  human  reason.*   Vancourers  Voy.,  voL 


tantes  rancherias  de  gentiles  muy  mausos  y  apacibles.'  Crespi,  in  Doe,  HisL 
Mex.,  serie  iv.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  497.  'Son  muy  mansos,  afables,  de  buenaa  caras 
y  lo8  mas  de  ellos  barbados.*  Palou,  Notirias,  in  Id.,  tom.  vii.,  p.  59.  At  Mon- 
terey they  *  etaient  lourds  ct  pen  intelligents.*  Those  living  Uuiher  from  the 
missions  were  not  without  *  une  certaine  finesse,  commune  k  tons  les  hommes 
eleves  dans  I'etat  de  nature. '  Petit-  Thouars,  Voy. ,  tom.  ii. ,  p.  1 34.  *  Ces  peuplea 
sont  si  pcu  coura^eux,  qu'ils  n'opposent  jamais  aucune  resistance  aux  trois  on 
quatre  soldats  qui  violent  si  evidement  k  Icur  egard  le  droit  des  gens.'  La  Pi- 
rouse,  Voy. ,  tom.  ii. ,  p.  297.  *  The  Yukas  are  a  tigerish,  truculent,  sullen,  thiev- 
ish, and  every  way  bad,  but  brave  race.*  Poicers,  in  Overland  Mont/dy,  voL  ix., 
p.  306.  The  Tahtoos  were  very  cowardly  and  peace-loving.  Powers*  Pomo,  MS. 
Than  the  Oleepas  *  a  more  jolly,  laughter-loving,  careless,  and  good-natured 

people  do  not  exist For  intelligence  they  are  far  behind  the  Indians  east 

of  tne  Rocky  Mountains.'  Di'Uinos  Life  on  the  Plains,  p.  297.  The  Kanni- 
mares  *were  considered  a  brave  and  warlike  Indian  race.'  Taylor,  in  CaL 
Farmery  March  30, 1860.  The  condition  of  the  Wallas  '  is  the  most  miserable 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive;  their  mode  of  living  the  most  abject  and  des- 
titute known  to  man.'  Henley,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Beft.,  1856,  p.  241.  The  Fresno 
River  Indians  'are  peaceable,  quiet,  and  industrious.'  Henley,  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Bept.,  1854,  p.  304.  A  rational,  calculating  people,  generally  indnstrions. 
Leuns,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.^  18.38,  p.  291.  On  the  coast  range  north  and  east  of 
Mendocino,  'they  are  a  timid  and  generally  inoffensive  race.*  Bailey,  in  Ind. 
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Although  nearly  all  travellers  who  have  seen  and 
described  this  people,  place  them  in  the  lowest  scale 
of  humanity,  yet  there  are  some  who  assert  that  the 
character  of  the  Californian  has  been  maligned.  It 
does  not  follow,  they  say,  that  he  is  indolent  because 
he  does  not  work  when  the  fertility  of  his  native  land 
enables  him  to  live  without  labor;  or  that  he  is  cow- 
ardly because  he  is  not  incessantly  at  war,  or  stupid 
and  brutal  because  the  mildness  of  his  climate  renders 
clothes  and  dwellings  superfluous.  But  is  this  sound 
reasoning?     Surely  a  people  assisted  by  nature  should 

Aff.  BrpL,  1858,  p.  304.  In  Placer  County  they  are  industrious,  honest,  and 
temperate;  the  females  strictly  virtuous.  Brown,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Hept.,  1856,  p. 
243.  Lazy,  tritiinff,  drunken.  Applegate,  lb.  In  Tuolumne,  friendly,  gen- 
erally honest,  truthful;  men  lazy,  women  industrious.  Jewettf  /rf.,  p.  244. 
In  the  Yosemite  Valley,  '  though  low  in  the  scale  of  man,  they  are  not  the 
abject  creatures  genersdly  represented;  they  are  mild,  harmless,  and  singu- 
larly honest.  Kn/Mland'a  Wonders  q/*  Yosemite,  p.  62.  At  Santa  Clara  they 
have  no  ambition,  are  entirely  regardless  of  reputation  and  renown.  Vcm- 
cottvers  Toy.,  voL  ii.,  p.  21.  In  stupid  apathy  *  they  exceed  every  race  of 
men  I  have  ever  known,  not  excepting  the  degraded  races  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
or  Van  Dieman*s  Land.'  Kotzebue  a  Xew  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  97.  At  Santa  Cruz, 
•  they  are  so  inclined  to  lying  that  they  almost  alwavs  will  confess  ofiFences 
they  have  not  committed; '  very  lustful  and  inhospitable.  Cornelias^  Letter,  in 
VaL  Farmer,  April  6, 1860.  At  Kelsey  River  they  are  *  amiable  and  thievish, ' 
Gibbs,  in  Sc/toolcrqft'a  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  124.  *  In  general  terms,  the  California 
Indians  are  more  timid,  peaceable,  and  joyous  than  any  of  their  neighbors. ' 
StepkenSj  in  Powers*  Porno,  MS.  'Their  stupidity,  insensibility,  ignorance, 
inconstancy,  slavery  to  appetite,  excessive  sloth  and  laziness,  being  absorbe<l 
for  the  time  in  the  stir  and  din  of  night- watching  and  battle,  give  them  a 
new  existence.'  Fam/iarns  Life  in  CaL,  p.  366.  *  Faul  und  jeder  Anstren- 
gan^  abgeneigt.'  Osstcald,  C(d>fornien,  p.  63.  'Stupidity  seemed  to  be  their 
distinctive  character.'  DomenedCs  Deserts,  vol.  L,  p.  239.  *  Loose,  lazy,  care- 
less, capricious,  childish,  and  tickle.*  Taylor,  in  C\d.  Farmer,  March  2,  1860. 
'They  are  really  the  most  harmless  tribes  on  the  American  continent.'  Oer- 
siaecixrU  Nar.,-p,  212.  Bevengeful,  timid,  treacherous,  and  ungrateful.  Kelly's 
Excursion  to  CaC,  vol.  ii.,  p.  284.  *  Cowardly,  treacherous,  filthy,  and  indolent  * 
Johjiston,  in  Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  223.  *Dull,  indolent,  phlegmatic, 
timid,  and  of  asentle,  submissive  temper.'  Hales  Et/uiOfj.,  in  W,  S  Ex.  Ex.,  vol. 
vL,  p.  199.  *  In  stature  no  less  than  in  mind  are  certainly  of  a  very  inferior 
race  of  human  beings.'  Lan'jsdorff's  Voy.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  108.  'Pusillanimous.' 
Forltet^  CaL,  p.  183.  *  Us  sont  egalement  extremes  dans  I'expression  de  la  joie 
et  de  la  coKrc.'  RdUn,  in  La  Pe'roitse,  Voy.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  58.  'Seemed  to  be 
almost  of  the  lowest  grade  of  human  beings.*  Kind's  Rept,,  in  Bayard  Taylors 
El  Dormlo,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.,  p.  210.  'Die  Indianer  von  Calif omien  sind 
physiBch  und  moralish  den  andern  Indiaucm  untergeordnet.  *  Wtmmel,  Cali- 
formen,  p.  177.  'Su  estupidez  mas  parece  un  entorpecimiento  de  las  poten- 
cias  por  falta  de  accion  y  por  pereza  caracterlstica,  que  limitacion  absoluta 
de  sus  facultades  intclcctuiues;  y  asf  quando  se  las  pone  en  movimiento,  y  se 
les  dan  ideas,  no  dexan  de  discernir  y  de  aprender  lo  que  se  les  ensefta.' 
Sutd  y  MexKonOy  Viane,  p.  164.  'I  noticed  that  all  the  Indians  from  South- 
cm  to  Northern  California  were  low,  shiftless,  indolent,  and  cowardly.* 
Millers  Life  amonfjst  tJu  Modocs,  p.  16.  Cowardly  and  treacherous  in  the 
extreme.  L{ft  qfOov,  L,  W.  Botjjs,  by  his  Son,  MS. 
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progress  faster  than  another,  struggling  with  depress- 
ing difficulties. 

Prom  the  frozen,  wind-swept  plains  of  Alaska  to 
the  malaria-haunted  swamps  of  Darien,  there  is  not  a 
fairer  land  than  California;  it  is  the  neutral  ground, 
as  it  were,  of  the  elements,  where  hyperboreal  cold, 
stripped  of  its  rugged  aspect,  and  equatorial  heat, 
tamed  to  a  genial  warmth,  meet  as  friends,  inviting,  all 
blusterings  laid  aside.  Yet  if  we  travel  northward 
from  the  isthmus,  we  must  pass  by  ruined  cities  and 
temples,  traces  of  mighty  peoples,  who  there  flourished 
before  a  foreign  civilization  extirpated  them.  On  the 
arid  deserts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  is  found  an 
incipient  civilization.  Descending  from  the  Arctic  sea 
we  meet  races  of  hunters  and  traders,  which  can  be 
called  neither  primitive  nor  primordial,  living  after 
their  fashion  as  men,  not  as  brutes.  It  is  not  until 
we  reach  the  Golden  Mean  in  Central  California  that 
we  find  whole  tribes  subsisting  on  roots,  herbs,  and 
insects;  having  no  boats,  no  clothing,  no  laws,  no  God; 
yielding  submissively  to  the  first  touch  of  the  invader ; 
held  in  awe  by  a  few  priests  and  soldiers.  Men  do 
not  civilize  themselves.  Had  not  the  Greeks  and  the 
Egyptians  been  driven  on  by  an  unseen  hand,  never 
would  the  city  of  the  Violet  Crown  have  graced  the 
plains  of  Hellas,  nor  Thebes  nor  Memphis  have  risen 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile.  Why  Greece  is 
civilized,  while  California  breeds  a  race  inferior  to  the 
lowest  of  their  neighbors,  save  only  perhaps  the  Sho- 
shones  on  their  east,  no  one  yet  can  telL 

When  Father  Junipero  Serra  established  the  Mis- 
sion of  Dolores  in  1776,  the  shores  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  were  thickly  populated  by  the  Ahwashtees,  Oh- 
lones,  Altahmos,  Romanons,  Tuolomos,  and  other 
tribes.  The  good  father  found  the  field  unoccupied, 
for,  in  the  vocabulary  of  these  people,  there  is  found 
no  word  for  god,  angel,  or  devil;  they  held  no  theory 
of  origin  or  destiny.  A  rancherfa  was  situated  on  the 
spot  where  now  Beach  street  intersects  Hyde  street 
Were  it  there  now,  as  contrasted  with  the  dwellings 
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of  San  Francisco,  it  would  resemble  a  pig-sty  more 
than  a  human  habitation. 

On  the  Marin  and  Sonoma  shores  of  the  bay  were 
the  Tomales  and  Camimares,  the  latter  numbering,  in 
1824,  ten  thousand  soula  Marin,  chief  of  the 
Tomales,  was  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  his  warriors  were  ranked  as  among  the 
fiercest  of  the  Califomians.  He  was  brave,  energetic, 
and  possessed  of  no  ordinary  intelligence.  When 
quite  old  he  consented  to  be  baptized  into  the  Romish 
Church. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  the  chief  Marin  was  not 
a  full-bred  Indian,  but  that  he  was  related  to  a  cer- 
tain Spanish  sailor  who  was  cast  ashore  from  a 
wrecked  galeon  on  a  voyage  from  Manila  to  Acapulco 
about  the  year  1750.  The  ship-wrecked  Spaniards, 
it  has  been  surmised,  were  kindly  treated  by  the 
natives;  they  married  native  wives,  and  lived  with 
the  Tomales  as  of  them,  and  from  them  descended 
many  of  their  chiefs;  but  of  this  we  have  no  proof. 

Yosemite  Valley  was  formerly  a  stronghold  to 
which  tribes  in  that  vicinity  resorted  after  commit- 
ting their  depredations  upon  white  settlers.  They 
used  to  make  their  boast  that  their  hiding-place  could 
never  be  discovered  by  white  men.  But  during  the 
year  1850,  the  marauders,  growing  bold  in  their  fan- 
cied security,  the  whites  arose  and  drove  them  into 
the  mountains.  Following  them  thither  under  the 
guidance  of  Tenaya,  an  old  chief  and  confederate,  the 
white  men  were  suddenly  confronted  by  the  wondrous 
beauties  of  the  valley.  The  Indians,  disheartened  at 
the  discovery  of  their  retreat,  yielded  a  reluctant  obe- 
dience, but  becoming  again  disaflfected,  they  renewed 
their  depredations.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Yosemite 
Indians  made  a  visit  to  the  Monos.  They  were  hos- 
pitably entertained,  but  upon  leaving,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  drive  off  a  few  stray  cattle  belong- 
ing to  their  Mends.  The  Monos,  enraged  at  this 
breach  of  good  faith,  pursued  and  gave  them  battle. 

You  L    26 
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The  warriors  of  the  valley  were  nearly  exterminated, 
scarce  half  a  dozen  remaining  to  mourn  their  losa 
All  their  women  and  children-were  carried  away  into 
captivity.     These   Yosemite  Indians  consisted  of  a 
mixture  from  various  tribes,  outlaws  as  it  were,  from 
the    surrounding    tribes.     They   have   left  as   their 
legfacy  a  name  for  every  cliff  and  waterfall  within  the 
valley.     How  marvellous  would  be  their  history  could 
we  go  back  and  trace  it  from  the  beginning,  these 
millions  of  human  bands,  who,  throughout  the  ages, 
have  been  coming  and  going,  unknowing  and  unknown  I 
In  the  Southern  Californians,  whose  territory  lies 
south  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  there  are  less  tribal 
differences  than  among  any  people  whom  we  have  yet 
encountered,  whose  domain  is  of  equal  extent.     Those 
who  live  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  state  are 
thrown  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains  into 
the  Shoshone  family,  to  which,  indeed,  by  aflSnity,  they 
belong.     The  chief  tribes  of  this  division  are  the  Ca- 
huillas  and  the  DiegtcenoSy  the  former  living  around  the 
San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  mountains,  and  the 
latter  in  the  southern  extremity  of  California.     Around 
each  mission  were  scores  of  small  bands,  whose  ranche- 
rlas  were  recorded  in  the  mission  books,  the  natives 
as  a  whole  being  known  only  by  the  name  of  the  mis- 
sion.     When  first  discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1542,  the 
islands  off  the  coast  were  inhabited  by  a  superior  peo- 
ple, but  these  they  were  induced  by  the  padres  to 
abandon,  following   which  event  the  people  rapidly 
faded  away.     The  natives  called  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz  Liiiioohy  Santa  Rosa  Hurmaly  San  Miguel  Tu?o- 
can,  and  San  Nicolas   Ghalashai, 

As  we  approach  the  southern  boundary  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  slight  improvement  is  manifest  in  the  abo- 
rigines. The  men  are  here  well  made,  of  a  stature 
quite  up  to  the  average,  comparatively  fair  complex- 
ioned  and  pleasant  featured.  The  children  of  the 
islanders  are  described  by  the  early  voyagers  as  being 
white,  with  light  hair  and  ruddy  cheeks,  and  the 
women  as  having   fine  forms,  beautiful  eyes,  and  a 
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modest  demeanor.^**  The  beard  is  plucked  out  with 
a  bivalve  shell,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  pincers. 
A  short  cloak  of  deer-skin,  or  rabbit-skins  sewed 
together,  suffices  the  men  for  clothing;  and  sometimes 
even  this  is  dispensed  with,  for  they  think  it  no  shame 
to  be  naked. ^**  The  women  and  female  children  wear 
a  petticoat  of  skin,  with  a  heavy  fringe  reaching  down 
to  the  knees ;  in  some  districts  they  also  wear  short 
capes  covering  the  breasts.^**  On  the  coast,  and  for- 
merly on  the  islands,  seals  furnished  the  material/*'^ 
The  more  industrious  and  wealthy  embroider  their 
garments  profusely  with  small  shells.  Around  Santa 
Barbara  rings  of  bone  or  shell  were  worn  in  the  nose ; 
at  Los  Angeles  nasal  ornaments  were  not  the  fashion. 
The  women  had  cylinder-shaped  pieces  of  ivory,  some- 
times as  much  as  eight  inches  in  length,  attached  to 
the   ears  by  a  shell  ring.     Bracelets  and  necklaces 

^^  At  Santa  Catalina,  '  las  mujeres  son  mny  kermosas  y  honeBtas,  los  niftos 
son  blancos  ^mbios  j  mny  risueflos.'  Salmeron,  Belaciones,  p.  18,  in  Doc.  Hist. 
J/eae.,  aerie  iii,  torn.  iv.  See  also  FamltarrCs  L{fe  in  CaL,  p.  140;  Torqttemada, 
Momarq,  JiuL,  torn,  i.,  p.  712.  At  Santa  Barbara,  *  son  mas  altos,  dispuestos,  y 
membrados,  que  otros,  que  antes  se  avian  visto.'  Torqucmada,  Monarq.  ItuI., 
torn.  L,  p.  714.  On  the  coast  £rom  San  Diego  to  San  f'rancisco  they  are  'd'une 
conlenr  fonc^e,  de  petite  taille,  et  assez  maf  faits.'  Fages,  in  Notwelles  Annates 
des  Voy.y  1844,  torn,  ci.,  p.  153;  see  also  Marmier,  Notice,  in  Brj/i.?U,  Voy.  en  Cal., 
p.  226.  At  San  Lnia  Key,  'sont  bien  faits  et  d'une  taille  moyenne.'  Id.,  p. 
171;  quoted  in  Mamder,  p.  229.  An  Indian  seen  at  Santa  Inez  Mission 
'  was  abont  twenty-seven  years  old,  with  a  black  thick  beard,  iris  of  the  eyes 
light  chocolate-brown,  nose  small  and  round,  lips  not  thick,  face  long  and 
angular.'  Ccd,  Farmer,  May  4»  18G0.  The  Noches  'aunque  de  buena  disposi- 
don  BOfo.  delgados  y  bastante  delicados  para  andar  i  pie.'  Oarces,  in  Doc,  Ilist. 
Mez.,  aerie  li.,  torn.  L,  p.  295.  '  WcU  proportioned  in  figure,  and  of  noble 
appearance. '  Domenech*a  Deserts,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  45.  '  The  women  [of  the  Diegefios] 
are  beautifully  developed,  and  superbly  formed,  their  bodies  as  straight  as 
an  arrow.*  Mkhler,  in  Kinorjfs  U,  8.  and  Mer.  Bound.  Survey,  vol.  i.,  p.  107. 
The  Gahuillaa  '  are  a  filthy  and  miserable-looking  set,  and  great  besgars,  pre- 
senting an  unfavorable  contrast  to  the  Indian  upon  the  Colorado.  Whipple, 
in  Pac  R,  R.  RepL,  vol.  iiL,  p.  134. 

i^The  ordinary  cloak  descends  to  the  waist:  'Le  chef  seul  en  a  une  qui 
Ini  tombe  jusqu'au  jarret,  et  c'est  Ik  la  seule  marque  de  distinction.'  Fages, 
in  NouveUes  Annates  des  Voy,,  1844,  torn,  ci.,  p.  172;  see  also  Marmier,  Notice, 
in  Bryant,  Voy.  en  Cak,  p.  229. 

■^These  capes  Father  Crespi  describes  as  being  '  unos  capotillos  hechos 
de  pieles  de  liebres  y  conejos  de  que  hacen  tiras  v  tercidas  como  mecate; 
eomeaa.  nno  con  otro  y  las  denenden  del  frio  cubriendolas  por  la  hoaestidad.' 
Crespi^  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  iv.,  tom.  vi.,  pp.  291-2;  see  also  Id.,  p.  312. 

"^  The  lobo  marine  of  the  Spanish  is  the  common  seal  and  sea  calf  of  the 
English;  le  vean  marin  and  phoque  commun  of  the  French;  veochio  marino 
of  the  Italians;  Meerwolf  and  Meerhund  of  the  Germans;  Zee-Hund  of  the 
Batch;  Sael-hund  of  the  Danes;  Sial  of  the  Swedes;  and  moelrhon  of  the 
Welsh.  Knights  Bng.  Bneyc  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  299. 
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were  made  of  pieces  of  ivory  ground  round  and  per- 
foratedy  small  pebbles  and  shells. 

Faint  of  various  colors  was  used  by  warriors  and 
dancers.  Mr  Hugo  Reid,  who  has  contributed  valua- 
ble information  concerning  the  natives  of  Los  Ange- 
les County,  states  that  girls  in  love  paint  the  cheeks 
sparingly  with  red  ochre,  and  all  the  women,  before 
they  grow  old,  protect  their  complexion  from  the 
effects  of  the  sun  by  a  plentiful  application  of  the 
same  cosmetic.^*®  Vizcaino  saw  natives  on  the  south- 
em  coast  painted  blue  and  silvered  over  with  some 
kind  of  mineral  substance.  On  his  asking  where  they 
obtained  the  silver-like  material  they  showed  him  a 
kind  of  mineral  ore  which  they  said  they  used  for  pur- 
poses of  ornamentation.^** 

Thev  take  much  pride  in  their  hair,  which  they 
wear  long.  It  is  braided,  and  either  wound  round 
the  head  turban-like,^^  or  twisted  into  a  top-knot; 
some  tie  it  in  a  queue  behind.  According  to  Father 
Boscana,  the  girls  are  tattooed  in  infancy  on  the  face, 
breast,  and  arma  The  most  usual  method  was  to 
prick  the  flesh  with  a  thorn  of  the  cactus-plant;  char- 
coal produced  from  the  maguey  was  then  rubbed  into 
the  wounds,  and  an  ineffaceable  blue  was  the  result"^ 

Dwellings,  in  the  greater  part  of  this  region,  differ 
but  little  from  those  of  the  Central  Califomians.  In 
shape  they  are  conical  or  semiglobular,  and  usually 
consist  of  a  frame,  formed  by  driving  long  poles  into 
the  ground,  covered  with  rushes  and  earth."*     On 

i*»  Rod,  in  Lo8  Anndu  Star. 

^** Salmeron,  Helaaonea,  in  Doe.  HUL  Mex.,  s^rie  ilL,  torn,  ir.,  p.  18. 
^ThiB  hair  turban  or  coil  ' sirve  de  bolsa  para  ffuardar  en  la  cabaia  1m 
abalorios  y  demas  chucherias  que  se  lea  dd.'  Pctlou,  Vida  de  Junipero  Sena, 


p.  215.  The  same  custom  seems  to  prevail  among  the  Cibolos  of  x^ew  Mex- 
ico, as  Marmier,  in  his  additional  chapter  in  the  French  edition  of  Bryamfs 
Cal.,  p.  258,  says:  'Les  hommes  du  peuple  tressent  leurs  cheveuz  avec  des 
cordons,  et  y  placent  le  pen  d'objects  qirils  poss^dent,  notamment  la  oome 
qui  renferme  leur  tabac  k  fumer.' 

^^  On  the  subject  of  dress,  see  also  Navarretey  Inirod.,  in  Svtil  y  MexiooMOf 
Viage,  p.  Ixiv.;  PcUoUf  Vida  de  Junipero  Serra,  p.  79;  Domenedis  DeaarU,  voL 
ii.,  p.  45;  Boacana,  in  Bobinton*8  Uft  tn  CaL^  p.  240;  FamhanC*  L\ft  m  CaL, 
p.  138;  Oarces,  in  Doc  Hist.  Mez.,  a€de  iL,  torn,  i,  p.  294;  Mamder,  JfoUee, 
m  Bryant,  Voy.  en  Cai.,  p.  229. 

^^  On  the  Ixw  Angeles  Coast:  *  La  rancherfa  sa  compone  de  veinte  casss 
heohas  de  zacate  de  forma  esf erica  i  modo  de  ono  media  naranj*  ooa  sa  res* 
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the  coast  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  improvement  in  their  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  was  probably  here  that  Cabrillo  saw 
houses  built  after  the  manner  of  those  in  New  Spain. ^** 
It  is  impossible  that  the  influences  of  the  southern 
civilization  may  have  extended  as  far  as  this  point. 
Father  Boscana's  description  of  the  temples  or  van- 
quechs  erected  by  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  in  honor  of  their  god,  Chinigchinich, 
is  thus  translated:  "They  formed  an  enclosure  of 
about  four  or  five  yards  in  circumference,  not  exactly 
round,  but  inclining  to  an  oval.  This  they  divided 
by  drawing  a  line  through  the  centre,  and  built  an- 
other consisting  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  mats  to 
the  height  of  about  six  feet,  outside  of  which,  in  the 
other  division,  they  formed  another  of  small  stakes  of 
wood  driven  into  the  ground.  This  was  called  the 
gate  or  entrance  to  the  vanquech.  Inside  of  this,  and 
close  to  the  larger  stakes,  was  placed  a  figure  of  their 
god  Chinigchinich,  elevated  upon  a  kind  of  hurdle. 
This  is  the  edifice  of  the  vanquech."^" 

Almost  every  living  thing  that  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on  serves  as  food.  Coyotes,  skunks,  wild  cats, 
rats,  mice,  crows,  hawks,  owls,  lizards,  frogs,  snakes, 
excepting  him  of  the  rattle,  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects,  all  are  devoured  by  the  inland  tribes.  Stranded 
whales,  animals  of  the  seal  genus,  fish,  and  shell-fish, 

pira^dero  en  lo  alto  por  donde  lea  entra  la  Inz  y  tiene  salida  el  humo.'  Cre^pt, 
in  Doe,  Hist,  Mex.,  a4ne  iv.,  torn.  vL,  p.  314;  Hoffmann,  in  San  Fra/nmco 
Medical  Press,  vol.  v.,  p.  149. 

^^  '  Farti^ron  de  alli  el  9,  entriron  en  una  ensenada  e^paciosa,  y  siguiendo 
la  eovta  yieron  en  ella  un  pueblo  de  Indios  junto  &  la  mar  con  casas  grandes 
&  manera  de  las  de  Nueya-Espafia.'  Navarrete,  Introd.,  in  SutU  y  Mexicana, 
Viage,  pp.  xxix.,  xzxi.,  zzxvi.  The  accounts  of  Cabrillo's  voyage  are  so  con- 
f oMd  tnat  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  locality  in  which  he  saw  the  peo- 
ple he  describes.  On  this  point,  compare  CabriUo,  Ifelacion,  in  Col.  Doc.  Hist. 
Florida,  torn.  L,  p.  173;  Browne^s  Lower  CaL,  pp.  18,  19;  Bumey*s  Chron.  Hist, 
Diseop.,  voL  i.,  pp.  221-5;  Clamgero,  Storia  deua  CaL,  tom.  i.,  pp.  154-5;  Hian-^ 
hoUU,  EsaaiPol.,  tom.  i.,  p.  329;  Montanus,  Nieuwe  Weerdd,  pp.  210  11;  Sal- 
meron,  Reladones,  in  Doc  Hist.  Menu.,  serie  iii,  tom.  iv.,  p.  18;  De  Laet,  Nomis 
Orbis,  p.  306.  'Nurum  die  Meerenge  von  Santa  Barbara  fand  man,  1769, 
die  Bewohuer  ein  wenig  gesittigter.  Sie  bauten  erosse  Htiuser  von  pyra- 
midaler  Form,  in  Borfer  vereint.'  MlUdennfordt,  Mejico,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  pp. 
454>5. 

^Boseema,  in  RMnmnCs  Life  in  OaLf  p.  259;  Bancrofi'a  Nat.  Races,  voL 
iiL,  pp.  163-9. 
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form  the  main  support  of  those  inhabiting  the  coast 
Venison  they  are,  of  course,  glad  to  eat  when  they 
can  get  it,  but  as  they  are  poor  hunters,  it  is  a  rare 
luxury.  When  they  did  hunt  the  deer  they  resorted 
to  the  same  artifice  as  their  northern  neighbors,  plac- 
ing a  deer's  head  and  horns  on  their  own  head,  and 
thus  disguised,  approaching  within  bow-shot.  Bear 
meat  the  majority  refuse  to  eat,  from  superstitious 
motives. ^^  Grasshoppers  are  eaten  roasted.  Acorns 
are  shelled,  dried,  and  pounded  in  stone  mortars,  into 
flour,  which  is  washed  and  rewashed  in  hot  and  cold 
water  until  the  bitterness  is  removed,  when  it  is  made 
into  gruel  with  cold  water,  or  baked  into  bread. 
Various  kinds  of  grass-seeds,  herbs,  berries,  and  roots, 
are  also  eaten,  both  roasted  and  raw.  Wild  fowl  are 
caught  in  nets  made  of  tules,  spread  over  channels  cut 
through  the  rushes  in  places  frequented  by  the  fowl, 
at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  water  to  allow  the 
birds  to  swim  easily  beneath  them.  The  game  is 
gently  driven  or  decoyed  under  the  nets,  when  at  a 
given  signal,  a  great  noise  is  made,  and  the  terrified 
fowl,  rising  suddenly,  become  hopelessly  entangled  in 
the  meshes,  and  fall  an  easy  prey.  Or  selecting  a 
spot  containing  clear  water  about  two  feet  deep,  they 
fasten  a  net  midway  between  the  surface  and  the  bot- 
tom, and  strewing  the  place  with  berries,  which  sink 
to  the  bottom  under  the  net,  they  retire.  The  fowl 
approach  and  dive  for  the  berries.  The  meshes  of  the 
net  readily  admit  the  head,  but  hold  the  prisoner  tight 
upon  attempting  to  withdraw  it.  And  what  is  more, 
their  position  prevents  them  from  making  a  noise,  and 
they  serve  also  as  a  decoy  for  othera  Fish  are  taken 
in  seines  made  from  the  tough  bark  of  the  tione-tree. 
They  are  also  killed  with  spears  having  a  movable 
bone  head,  attached  to  a  long  line,  so  that  when  a 

^^  *  One  of  their  most  remarkable  Buperstitions  is  found  in  the  fact  of  their 
not  eating  the  flesh  of  large  game.  This  arises  from  their  belief  that  in  the 
bodies  of  all  large  animals  the  souls  of  certain  ffenerations,  long  since  past, 

have  entered A  term  of  reproach  from  a  wild  tribe  to  those  more  tamed 

is,  ''tiiey  eat  venison."'  8chooicrc^'s  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  215-16;  see  abo  Had^ 
in  Los  Angeles  Star, 
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fish  is  struck  the  barb  becomes  loosened ;  line  is  then 
paid  out  until  the  fish  is  exhausted  with  running, 
when  it  is  drawn  in.  Many  of  the  inland  tribes  come 
down  to  the  coast  in  the  fishing  season,  and  remain 
there  until  the  shoals  leave,  when  they  return  to  the 
interior.  Food  is  either  boiled  by  dropping  hot  stones 
into  water-baskets,  or  more  frequently,  in  vessels 
made  of  soap-stone.^^ 

In  their  cooking,  as  in  other  respects,  they  are 
excessively  imclean.  They  bathe  frequently,  it  is 
true,  but  when  not  in  the  water  they  are  wallowing 
in  filth.  Their  dwellings  are  full  of  offal  and  other 
impurities,  and  vermin  abound  on  their  persons. 

Bows  and  arrows  and  clubs  are,  as  usual,  the  weap- 
ons most  in  use.  Sabres  of  hard  wood,  with  edges 
that  cut  like  steel,  are  mentioned  by  Father  Junlpero 
Serra.^^^  War  is  a  mere  pretext  for  plunder;  the 
slightest  wrong,  real  or  imaginary,  being  sufficient 
cause  for  a  strong  tribe  to  attack  a  weaker  one.  The 
smaller  bands  form  temporary  alliances;  the  women 
and  children  accompanying  the  men  on  a  raid,  carry- 
ing provisions  for  the  march,  and  during  an  engage- 
ment they  pick  up  the  fallen  arrows  of  the  enemy 
and  so  keep  their  own  warriors  supplied.  Boscana 
says  that  no  male  prisoners  are  taken,  and  no  quarter 
given ;  and  Hugo  Reid  affirms  of  the  natives  of  Los 
Angeles  County  that  all  prisoners  of  war,  after  being 
tormented  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  are  invariably 
put  to  death.  The  dead  are  decapitated  and  scalped. 
Female  prisoners  are  either  sold  or  retained  as  slaves. 

SM  *  All  their  food  was  either  cold  or  nearly  so. . . .  Salt  waa  used  ver^  spar- 
ingly in  their  food,  from  an  idea  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  turn  their  hair 
^ray.'  Heid,  in  Los  Angelea  Star,  '  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  their  tak- 
ing a  rabbit,  and  suckine  its  blood  with  eagerness,  previous  to  consuming 
the  flesh  in  a  crude  state.  Boscana,  in  RobinaorCa  Life  in  CaJ.,  p.  239.  '  Viven 
mny  regalados  con  varias  semillas,  y  con  la  pesca  que  hacen  en  sus  balsas  de 

tale y  queriendoles  dar  cosa  de  comida,  solian  decir,  que  de  aquello  no, 

^ne  lo  que  querian  era  ropa;  y  solo  con  cosa  de  este  genero,  eran  los  camba- 
Uches  que  hacian  de  su  pescado  con  los  Soldados  y  Arrieros.'  Palou,  Vida  de 


Juniipero  Serra,  p.  79.     See  also  Torguemcuia,  Monarq,  Ind.,  torn,  i.,  p.  712; 

"      ^'         —    '^ ^  "^     102;  " 

:,  p.  67;  BartleU'sTers.  Nar., 
125;  Aoffman,  in  SanFrandsco  Medical Preas,  vol.  v.,  p.  149;  M&llhausen,  Beiaen 


Famham*a  Life  in  Cat,  p.  139;  Staniq/,  in  Jnd.  Aff.  Bej^.,  1866,  p.  102;  Id, 
1869,  pp.  194-5;   Walker,  in  Id.,  1872,  p.  67;  BartleU'aJPera,  Nar,,  vol.  it,  p. 


in  die  Felaengeh.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  82-3. 

»"  Palou,  Vida  de  Juniptro  Serra,  pp.  83-4. 
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Scalps,  highly  prized  as  trophies,  and  publicly  exhibited 
at  feasts,  may  be  ransomed,  but  no  consideration  would 
induce  them  to  part  with  their  living  captives."* 

Among  the  few  articles  they  manufacture  are  fish- 
hooks, needles,  and  awls,  made  of  bone  or  shell;  mor- 
tars and  pestles  of  granite,  and  soap-stone  cooking 
vessels,  and  water-tight  baskets.^*  The  clay  vessels 
which  are  frequently  found  among  them  now  were  not 
made  by  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  stone  implements,  however,  are  of  aboriginal 
manufacture,  and  are  well  made.  The  former  are 
said  to  have  been  procured  mostly  by  the  tribes  of 
the  mainland  from  the  Santa  Rosa  islanders. ^*^  The 
instruments  which  they  used  in  their  manufactures 
were  flint  knives  and  awls ;  the  latter  Fages  describes 
as  being  made  from  the  small  bone  of  a  deer's  fore- 
foot. The  knife  is  double-edged,  made  of  a  flint,  and 
has  a  wooden  haft,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearL^*^ 

On  this  coast,  we  again  meet  with  wooden  canoes, 
although  the  balsa,  or  tule  raft,  is  also  in  use.  These 
boats  are  made  of  planks  neatly  fastened  together  and 
paid  with  bitumen  ;^^  prow  and  stem,  both  equally 
sharp,  are  elevated  above  the  centre,  which  made  them 
appear  to  Vizcaino  ''como  barquillos"  when  seen  be- 
side his  own  junk-like  craft.  The  paddles  were  long 
and  double-bladed,  and  their  boats,  though  generally 

^^Boscana,  in  RobimicnCa  Life  in  Ccd.,  pp.  306-9. 

^^•The  baskets,  though  water-proof,  *were  used  only  fop  dry  purposes. 
The  vessels  in  use  for  liquids  were  roughly  made  of  rushes  and  plastered 
outside  and  in  with  bitumen,  or  pitch,  called  by  them  mtncL*  Heia,  in  Xos 
Armies  Star;  Miiklenjifordl,  M^icOy  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  454-^;  and  MdOhcauen, 
Heiaen  in  die  Felsemfeb.,  vol.  i.,  p.  82. 

**  *  Leurs  mortiers  de  pierre  et  divers  autres  ustensiles  sont  incmstes  »vec 
beaucoup  d'art  de  morceaux  de  nacre  de  perle.'  Fages,  in  NouvelUs  Aimale$ 
dea  Voy.,  1844,  torn,  ci.,  p.  319.  'Mortars  and  pestles  were  made  of  ^pwiite, 
about  sixteen  inches  wide  at  the  top,  ten  at  the  l>ottom,  ten  inches  high  and 
two  thick.  *  Soapstone  pots  were  *  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  procured 
from  the  Indians  of  Santa  Catalina;  the  cover  used  was  of  the  same  materiaL' 
jReid,  in  Loa  Angeles  Star.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains,  blankets  are  made  which  will  easily  hold  water.  Taxflor,  in  Sa» 
Francisco  Bulletin,  1862,  also  quoted  in  Skud^s  Cat  Scrap-book,  p.  405.  *  To- 
das  SUB  obras  son  primorosas  y  bien  acabadaa.'  Crespi,  in  Doc,  Hist.  Hex,, 
B^rie  iv.,  tom.  vi,  p.  316. 

"^iWa,  in  Nouvelles  Annales des  Voy.,  1844,  tom.  ci.,  pp.  319-20. 

i»  *  The  planks  were  bent  and  joined  by  the  heat  of  nre,  and  then  payed 
with  asphaltum,  called  by  them  chapapote.'  Taiylor,  in  Col,  Farmer,  June  ]» 
1860. 
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maDned  by  three  or  four  men,  were  sometimes  large 
enough  to  carry  twenty.  Canoes  dug  out  of  a  single 
log,  scraped  smooth  on  the  outside,  with  both  ends 
shaped  alike,  were  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
usecL^"  The  circulating  medium  consisted  of  small, 
round  pieces  of  the  white  mussel-shell.  These  were 
perforated  and  arranged  on  strings,  the  value  of  which 
depended  upon  their  length. ^'^  I  have  said  before  that 
this  money  is  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  for 
the  most  part  on  Santa  Kosa  Island.  Hence  it  was 
distributed  among  the  coast  tribes,  who  bought  with  it 
deer-skins,  seeds,  etc.,  from  the  people  of  the  interior. 
Ea<;h  tribe  acknowledged  one  head,  whose  province 
it  was  to  settle  disputes, ^*^  levy  war,  make  peace,  ap- 
point feasts,  and  give  good  advice.  Beyond  this  he 
had  little  power.  ^•^^  He  was  assisted  in  his  duties  by 
a  council  of  elders.  The  office  of  chief  was  hereditary, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  devolved  upon  the 
female  nearest  of  kin.  She  could  marry  whom  she 
pleased,  but  her  husband  obtained  no  authority 
through  the  alliance,  all  the  power  remaining  in  his 

^"^  At  Santa  Catalina,  Vizcaino  saw  '  maa  Ganognelas,  a  ue  ellos  VBan,  de 
TabUs  bien  hechas,  comoBarqailloa,  con  las  Fopas,  y  Proas  levantadas,  y  mas 
altas,  qne  el  Cuerpo  de  la  Barca,  6  Canoa.'  Torqttemadct,  Monarq.  Ind.,  torn,  i., 
p.  712;  tee  also  ScJmenm,  Helachnes,  ia  Doc  Hist,  Mex.,  s^rieiiL,  torn,  iv.,  p.  18. 
On  the  coast  of  Los  Angeles,  Father  Crespi  saw '  canoas  hechas  de  buenas  tablas 
de  pino,  bien  ligadas  y  de  una  forma  sraciosa  con  dos  proas. . .  .Usan  remos 
kurgos  de  doe  palas  y  vogan  con  indecible  lijeriza  y  velocidad.'  Creapi,  in 
Doc  IfuL  Mex.,  s^rie  It.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  315.  At  San  Diego  Falou  describes 
'balsas  de  tale,  en  forma  de  Canoas,  con  lo  que  entran  muy  adentro  del  mar.' 
Palau,  Vida  de  Junipero  Serra,  p.   79;  Boscana,  in  Hobinaon^s  Life  in  Col., 


p.  240;  Mamuer,  Nt^ice,  in  Bryant^  Voy,  en  CaL,  p.  228.  Description  of  bal- 
sas, which  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  used  north. 

lu  *  xhe  worth  of  a  rial  was  put  on  a  string  which  passed  twice  and  a  half 
round  the  hand,  i.  e.,  from  end  of  middle  miger  to  wrist.  Eight  of  these 
strings  passed  for  the  value  of  a  silver  dollar.'  CaL  Farmer,  June  1,  1860. 
'E^ht  yards  of  these  beads  made  about  one  dollar  of  our  currency.'  Id.,  Jan. 
18,  1861. 

*•  'If  a  quarrel  occurred  between  parties  of  distinct  lodges  [villages,] 
each  chief  heard  the  witnesses  producea  by  his  own  people;  aud  then,  asso« 
dated  with  the  chief  of  the  opposite  side,  they  passed  sentence.  In  case 
they  could  not  agree,  an  impartial  chief  was  caUed  in,  who  heard  the  state* 
ments  made  by  both,  and  he  alone  decided.  There  was  no  appeal  from  his 
decision.'  Bad,  in  Los  Angeles  Star. 

iM*Fonr  tout  ce  ^ui  concerne  les  affidres  int^rieures,  I'influence  des 
devins  est  bien  sup^neure  k  laleur.'  Afqfras,  Explor.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  373.  At 
San  Diego,  *Chaque  village  est  soumis  aux  ordres  absolus  d'un  chef.'  Fages, 
in  Ho/uveUes  Annales  de$  Ycy.,  1844,  tom.  cL,  p.  153;  or  see  Marmier,  Notice, 
in  BrycaU,  Voy.  ea  CaL,  p.  22(5.  'I  have  found  that  the  captains  have  very 
little  aothority.'  Stanley,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1869,  p.  194. 
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wife's  hands  until  their  eldest  boy  attained  bis  major- 
ity, when  the  latter  at  once  assumed  the  commana 

A  murderer's  life  was  taken  by  the  relatives  of  his 
victim,  unless  he  should  gain  refuge  in  the  temple,  in 
which  case  his  punishment  was  left  to  their  god.  Ven- 
geance was,  however,  only  deferred;  the  children  of 
the  murdered  man  invariably  avenged  his  death, 
sooner  or  later,  upon  the  murderer  or  his  descendants. 
When  a  chief  grew  too  old  to  govern,  he  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son,  on  which  occasion  a  great  feast  was 
given.  When  all  the  people  had  been  called  together 
by  criers,  **the  crown  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the 
chief  elect,  and  he  was  enrobed  with  the  imperial 
vestments,"  as  Father  Boscana  has  it;  that  is  to  say, 
he  was  dressed  in  a  head-ornament  of  feathers,  and  a 
feather  petticoat  reaching  from  the  waist  half-way 
down  to  the  knees,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  painted 
black.  He  then  went  into  the  temple  and  performed  a 
pas  seul  before  the  god  Chinigchinich.  Here,  in  a 
short  time,  he  was  joined  by  the  other  chiefs,  who, 
forming  a  circle,  danced  round  him,  accompanied  by 
the  rattling  of  turtle-shells  filled  with  small  stones. 
When  this  ceremony  was  over,  he  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged chief. 

As  I  said  before,  the  chief  had  little  actual  author- 
ity over  individuals ;  neither  was  the  real  power  vested 
in  the  heads  of  families;  but  a  system  of  influencing 
the  people  was  adopted  by  the  chief  and  the  elders, 
which  is  somewhat  singular.  Whenever  an  important 
step  was  to  be  taken,  such  as  the  killing  of  a  male- 
factor, or  the  invasion  of  an  enemy's  territory,  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  enlisted  by  means  of 
criers,  who  were  sent  round  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
crime  and  the  criminal,  or  to  dilate  upon  the  wrongs 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  hostile  tribe;  and  their 
eloquence  seldom  failed  to  attain  the  desired  object. ^"^ 

The  chief  could  have  a  plurality  of  wives,  but  the 
common  people  were  only  allowed  one.^*     The  form  of 

^'^  Boscana^  in  Eobinaon's  L\fe  in  Cal,  pp.  262-9. 

i«8  Dj.  HoflFmann  states  that  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Biego  *  their  laws  allov 
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contracting  a  marriage  varied  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  according  to  Mr  Reid,  the  matter  was 
arranged  by  a  preliminary  interchange  of  presents 
between  the  male  relatives  of  the  bridegroom  and 
the  female  relatives  of  the  bride.  The  former  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  the  dwelling  of  the  girl,  and  dis- 
tributed small  sums  in  shell  money  among  her  female 
kinsfolk,  who  were  collected  there  for  the  occasion. 
These  afterward  returned  the  compliment  by  visiting 
the  man  and  giving  baskets  of  meal  to  his  people.  A 
time  was  then  fixed  for  the  final  ceremony.  On  the 
appointed  day,  the  girl,  decked  in  all  her  finery,  and 
accompanied  by  her  family  and  relations,  was  carried 
in  the  arms  of  one  of  her  kinsfolk  toward  the  house  of 
her  lover;  edible  seeds  and  berries  were  scattered  be- 
fore her  on  the  way,  which  were  scrambled  for  by  the 
spectators.  The  party  was  met  half-way  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  bridegroom,  one  of  whom  now  took  the 
young  woman  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  the  house 
of  her  husband,  who  waited  expectantly.  She  was 
then  placed  by  his  side,  and  the  guests,  after  scatter- 
ing more  seeds,  left  the  couple  alone.  A  great  feast 
foDowed,  of  which  the  most  prominent  feature  was  a 
character-dance.  The  young  men  took  part  in  this 
dance  in  the  r61es  of  hunters  and  warriorc,  and  were 
assisted  by  the  old  women,  who  feigned  to  carry  off 
game,  or  despatch  wounded  enemies,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  spectators  sat  in  a  circle  and  chanted  an  ac- 
companiment. 

According  to  another  form  of  marriage,  the  man 
either  asked  the  girl's  parents  for  permission  to  marry 
their  daughter,  or  commissioned  one  of  his  friends  to 
do  so.     If  the  parents  approved,  their  future  son-in- 

them  to  keep  as  many  slaves  as  they  can  support.'  San  Francisco  Medical 
Preu^  voL  vi**  P*  1^*  Fages,  speaking  of  the  Indians  on  the  coast  from 
San  IHego  to  San  Francisco,  says:  'Ces  Indiens  n'ont  qu'une  seule  fcmme 
ii  la  fois,  mail  ils  en  changent  aussi  souvent  que  cela  lour  convient.'  NmiveUcs 
Annaiea  des  Voy.,  1844,  torn,  ci.,  p.  153.  Of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis 
Rey,  the  same  author  says:  *  Les  cnefs  de  ce  district  ont  lo  privilege  dc  prendre 
deux  ou  trois  femmes,  de  les  repudier  ou  de  les  changer  aussi  souvent  qu'ils 
le  veulent;  mais  les  autres  habitants  n'en  ont  qu'une  seule  et  ne  peuvent  les 
repudier  qu*en  cas  d'adult^re.'  Id.,  p.  173. 
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law  took  up  his  abode  with  them,  od  condition  that 
he  should  provide  a  certain  quantity  of  food  every 
day.  This  was  done  to  aflford  him  an  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  domestic  qualities  of  his  future  wife.  If 
satisfied,  he  appointed  a  day  for  the  marriage,  and  the 
ceremony  was  conducted  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  last  described,  except  that  he  received  the  girl  in 
a  temporary  shelter  erected  in  front  of  his  hut,  and 
that  she  was  disrobed  before  being  placed  by  his  side. 

Children  were  often  betrothed  in  infancy,  kept  con- 
tinually in  each  other's  society  until  they  grew  up, 
and  the  contract  was  scarcely  ever  broken.  Many 
obtained  their  wives  by  abduction,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  intertribal  quarrels  in  which 
they  were  so  constantly  engaged. 

If  a  man  ill  treated  his  wife,  her  relations  took  her 
away,  after  paying  back  the  value  of  her  wedding 
presents,  and  then  married  to  another.  Little  diflS- 
culty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  divorce  on  any 
ground;  indeed,  in  many  of  the  tribes  the  parties 
separated  whenever  thev  grew  tired  of  each  other. 

Adultery  was  severely  punished.  If  a  husband 
caught  his  wife  in  the  act,  he  was  justified  in  killing 
her,  or  he  could  give  her  up  to  her  seducer  and  appro- 
priate the  spouse  of  the  latter  to  himself. 

At  the  time  of  child-birth  many  singular  observ- 
ances obtained;  for  instance,  the  old  women  washed 
the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  and  drank  of  the 
water;  the  unhappy  infant  was  forced  to  take  a  draught 
of  urine  medicinally,  and  although  the  husband  did 
not  affect  the  sufferings  of  labor,  his  conduct  was  sup- 
posed in  some  manner  to  affect  the  unborn  child,  and 
he  was  consequently  laid  under  certain  restrictions, 
such  as  not  being  allowed  to  leave  the  house,  or  to 
eat  fish  and  meat.  The  women  as  usual  suffer  little 
from  child-bearing.  One  writer  thus  describes  the 
accouchement  of  a  woman  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego : 
**A  few  hours  before  the  time  arrives  she  gets  up  and 
quietly  walks  off  alone,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  was 
about  to  occur.     In  this  manner  she  deceives  all,  even 
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her  husband,  and  hides  herself  away  in  some  secluded 
nook,  near  a  stream  or  hole  of  water.  At  the  foot  of 
a  small  tree,  which  she  can  easily  grasp  with  both 
hands,  she  prepares  her  *  lying-in-couch/  on  which  she 
lies  down  as  soon  as  the  labor  pains  come  on.  When 
the  pain  is  on,  she  grasps  the  tree  with  both  hands, 
thrown  up  backward  over  her  head,  and  pulls  and 
strains  with  all  her  might,  thus  assisting  each  pain, 
until  her  accouchement  is  over.  As  soon  as  the  child 
is  bom,  the  mother  herself  ties  the  navel-cord  with  a 
bit  of  buckskin  string,  severing  it  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  after  which  the 
end  is  burned  with  a  coal  of  fire;  the  child  is  then 
thrown  into  the  water;  if  it  rises  to  the  surface  and 
cries,  it  is  taken  out  and  cared  for;  if  it  sinks,  there  it 
remains,  and  is  not  even  awarded  an  Indian  burial. 
The  affair  being  all  over,  she  returns  to  her  usual 
duties,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  so  matter  of 
fact  are  they  in  such  matters. "  ^*  Purification  at  child- 
birth lastea  for  three  days,  during  which  time  the 
mother  was  allowed  no  food,  and  no  drink  but  warm 
water.  The  ceremony,  in  which  mother  and  child 
participated,  was  as  follows:  In  the  centre  of  the  hut 
a  pit  was  filled  with  heated  stones,  upon  which  herbs 
were  placed,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth,  except 
a  small  aperture  through  which  water  was  introduced. 
The  mother  and  child,  wrapped  in  blankets,  stood 
over  the  pit  and  were  soon  in  a  violent  perspiration. 
When  they  became  exhausted  from  the  effect  of  the 
steam  and  the  heated  air,  they  lay  upon  the  ground 
and  were  covered  with  earth,  after  which  they  again 
took  to  the  heated  stones  and  steam.  The  mother 
was  allowed  to  eat  no  meat  for  two  moons,  after  which 
pills  made  of  meat  and  wild  tobacco  were  given  her. 
In  some  tribes  she  could  hold  no  intercourse  with  her 
husband  until  the  child  was  weaned. 

Children,  until  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty, 

^  'Lea  venffl  des  deux  bozm,  qui  veulent  se  renuurier,  ne  peuvent  le  £aire 
qu'avec  d'autres  Yenfs.'  Fages^  in  Nouvdlea  AnncUes  des  Voy.,  1844,  torn,  ci., 
p.  173;  Me  also  Marmier,  Notice,  in  Bryanit  Voy,  en  CaL,  p.  230. 
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remained  under  the  control  of  their  parents,  afterward 
they  were  subject  only  to  the  chief.  Like  the  Spartan 
youth,  they  were  taught  that  abstinence  and  indiffer- 
ence to  hardship  and  privations  constitute  the  only 
true  manhood.  To  render  them  hardy  much  unneces- 
sary pain  was  inflicted.  They  were  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach the  fire  to  warm  themselves,  or  to  eat  certain 
seeds  and  berries  which  were  considered  luxuriea 

A  youth,  to  become  a  warrior,  must  first  undergo  a 
severe  ordeal;  his  naked  body  was  beaten  with  stmg- 
ing  nettles  until  he  was  literally  unable  to  move ;  then 
he  was  placed  upon  the  nest  of  a  species  of  virulent 
ant,  while  his  friends  irritated  the  insects  by  stirring 
them  up  with  sticks.  The  infuriated  ants  swarmed 
over  every  part  of  the  sufferer's  body,  into  his  eyes, 
his  ears,  his  mouth,  his  nose,  causing  indescribable 
pain. 

Boscana  states  that  the  young  were  instructed  to 
love  truth,  to  do  good,  and  to  venerate  old  age.^™  At 
an  early  age  they  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
a  tutelar  divinity,  which  was  supposed  to  take  the 
form  of  some  animal.  To  discover  the  particular 
beast  which  was  to  guide  his  future  destinies,  the 
child  was  intoxicated, ^^^  and  for  three  or  four  days 
kept  without  food  of  any  kind.  During  this  period 
he  was  continually  harassed  and  questioned,  until 
weak  from  want  of  food,  crazed  with  drink  and  im- 
portunity, and  knowing  that  the  persecution  would 
not  cease  until  he  yielded,  he  confessed  to  seeing  his 
divinity,  and  described  what  kind  of  brute  it  was. 
The  outline  of  the  figure  was  then  moulded  in  a  paste 
made  of  crushed  herbs,  on  the  breast  and  arms  of  the 
novitiate.     This  was  ignited  and  allowed  to  bum  imtil 

iTt  <xhe  perverse  child,  invariably,  was  destroyed,  and  the  parents  of  snch 
remained  dishonored.'  Boseatui,  in  R6binaon*B  L\fe  m  CdL^  p.  270.^  'Ss  ne 
pensent  pas  k  donner  d'autre  Education  k  leurs  enfants  an  k  enaeigner  aux 
nls  exactement  ce  que  faisait  leur  p^re;  quant  aux  filles,  elles  ont  le  droit  de 
choisir  Toccupation  qui  leur  convient  le  mieux.'  Fauge^  in  NcuoeUea  Annaks. 
des  Voif.,  1844,  torn,  ci.,  p.  153. 

^^*  The  intoxicating  liquor  was  *  made  from  a  plant  called  P&tat^  which 
was  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  mixed  with  other  intoxicating  ingredients.'' 
Boscana,  in  RcbmrntCB  L\ft4n  CaL,  p.  271. 
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entirely  consumed,  and  thus  the  figure  of  the  divinity 
remained  indelibly  delineated  in  the  flesh.  Hunters^ 
before  starting  on  an  expedition,  would  beat  their 
faces  with  nettles  to  render  them  clear-sighted.  A 
girl,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty,  was  laid  upon 
a  bed  of  branches  placed  over  a  hole,  which  had  been 
previously  heated,  where  she  was  kept  with  very  little 
food  for  two  or  three  days.  Old  women  chanted 
songs,  and  young  women  danced  round  her  at  inter- 
vals during  her  purification.  In  the  vicinity  of  San 
Diego  the  girl  is  buried  all  but  her  head,  and  the 
ground  above  her  is  beaten  until  she  is  in  a  profuse 
perspiration.  This  is  continued  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  patient  being  at  intervals,  during  this  time,  taken 
out  and  washed,  and  then  reimbedded.  A  feast  and 
dance  follow.  ^^* 

When  the  missionaries  first  arrived  in  this  region, 
they  found  men  dressed  as  women,  and  performing 
women's  duties,  who  were  kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 
From  their  youth  up  they  were  treated,  instructed, 
and  used  as  females,  and  were  even  frequently  pub- 
licly married  to  the  chiefs  or  great  men.^** 

Gambling  and  dancing  formed,  as  usual,  their  prin- 
cipal means  of  recreation.  Their  games  of  chance 
differed  little  from  those  played  farther  north.  That 
of  guessing  in  which  hand  a  piece  of  wood  was  held, 
before  described,  was  played  by  eight,  four  on  a  side, 

*"iffcftoofcrq/i*«  Arch,,  vol.  v.,  p.  215.  For  other  descriptions  of  ceremony 
observed  at  the  age  of  puberty,  see  Hoffman,  in  San  Francisco  Medical  Press, 
▼oL  vi.,  pp.  150-1;  McKinatry,  in  San  Frandseo  Herald,  June  1853. 

m  *  Pero  en  la  Mision  de  S.  Antonio  se  pudo  algo  averiguar,  pues  avi- 
sando  &  los  Padres,  que  en  una  de  las  casas  de  los  Nedfitos  se  habian  metido 
do8  G^entiles,  el  uno  con  el  traje  natural  de  ellos,  y  el  otro  con  el  trage  de 
mtiger,  ez^resindolo  con  el  nombre  de  Joya  (que  dicon  Uamarlos  asi  en  su 
lengoa  nativa)  fu^  luego  el  P.  Misionero  con  el  Cabo  y  un  Soldado  6,  la  casa 
&  ver  lo  que  buscaban,  y  loe  hallaron  en  el  acto  de  pecado  nefando.  Casti- 
g£ronlo0,  annque  no  con  la  pena  merecida,  y  afearonles  el  hecho  tan  enorme; 
y  reapondid  el  Gentil,  que  aquella  Joya  era  su  muger. . .  .Solo  en  el  tramo  de 
la  Canal  de  Santa  Barbara,  se  hallan  muchos  Joyas,  pues  raro  es  el  Pueblo 
donde  no  se  vean  doa  6  tres.'  Patau,  Vida  de  Juripero  Serra,  p.  222.  *Asl  en 
esta  rancherla  como  en  otroe  de  la  canal,  hemes  visto  algunos  ^utiles  con 
traje  de  mu^er  con  bus  nagUitaa  de  gamusa,  y  muy  engruesadas  }r  limpias;  no 
hemos  podido  entender  lo  one  significa,  ni  i  qu^  fin.'  Creapi,  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  aerie  iv.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  325.  See  also  Boscana,  in  Rcbinsons  Life  in  CaL, 
jjjp.  28S-4;  Mqfras,  J^for.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  371;  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Ind.,  torn, 
u.,  p.  427;  Fages,  in  JVouveUea  Anmales  dea  Voy.,  1844,  torn,  ci.,  p.  173. 
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instead  of  four.  Another  game  was  played  by  two. 
Fifty  small  pieces  of  wood,  placed  upright  in  a  row  in 
the  ground,  at  distances  of  two  inches  apart,  formed 
the  score.  The  players  were  provided  with  a  number 
of  pieces  of  split  reed,  blackened  on  one  side;  these 
were  thrown,  points  down,  on  the  ground,  and  the 
thrower  counted  one  for  every  piece  that  remained 
white  side  uppermost;  if  he  gained  eight  he  was  en- 
titled to  another  throw.  If  the  pieces  all  fell  with 
the  blackened  side  up  they  counted  also.  Small  pieces 
of  wood  placed  against  the  upright  pegs  marked  the 
game.  They  reckoned  from  opposite  ends  of  the  row, 
and  if  one  of  the  players  threw  just  so  many  as  to 
make  his  score  exactly  meet  that  of  his  opponent,  the 
former  had  to  commence  again.  Throwing  lances  of 
reed  through  a  rolling  hoop  was  another  source  of 
amusement.  Professional  smgers  were  employed  to 
furnish  music  to  a  party  of  gamblers.  An  umpire 
was  engaged,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  the  stakes, 
count  the  game,  prevent  cheating,  and  act  as  referee ; 
he  was  also  expected  to  supply  wood  for  the  fire. 

When  they  were  not  eating,  sleeping,  or  gambling, 
they  were  generally  dancing;  indeed,  says  Father 
Boscana,  "such  was  the  delight  with  which  they  took 
part  in  their  festivities,  that  they  often  continued 
dancing  day  and  night,  and  sometimes  entire  weeks." 
They  danced  at  a  birth,  at  a  marriage,  at  a  burial; 
they  danced  to  propitiate  the  divinity,  and  they 
thanked  the  divinity  for  being  propitiated  by  dancing. 
They  decorated  themselves  with  shells  and  beads,  and 
painted  their  bodies  with  divers  colors.  Sometimes 
head-dresses  and  petticoats  of  feathers  were  worn,  at 
other  times  they  danced  naked.  The  women  painted 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  brown.  They  fre- 
quently danced  at  the  same  time  as  the  men,  but 
seldom  with  them.  Time  was  kept  by  singers,  and 
the  rattling  of  turtle-shells  filled  with  pebbles.  They 
were  good  actors,  and  some  of  their  character-dances 
were  well  executed;  the  step,  however,  like  their 
chanting,  was  monotonous  and  unvarying.     Many  of 
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iheir  dances  were  extremely  licentious,  and  were  ac- 
companied with  obscenities  too  disgusting  to  bear 
recital.  Most  of  them  were  connected  in  some  way 
with  their  superstitions  and  religious  ritea^^* 

These  people  never  wandered  far  from  their  own 
territory,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  nations 
lying  beyond  their  immediate  neighbors.  Mr  Reid 
relates  iiiat  one  who  travelled  some  distance  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  domain,  returned  with  the  re- 
port that  he  had  seen  men  whose  ears  descended  to 
their  hips;  then  he  had  met  with  a  race  of  Lillipu- 
tians; and  finally  had  reached  a  people  so  subtly  con- 
stituted that  they  "would  take  a  rabbit,  or  other 
animal,  and  merely  with  the  breath,  inhale  the  essence; 
throwing  the  rest  away,  which  on  examination  proved 
to  be  excrement.'' 

They  had  a  great  number  of  traditions,  legends, 
and  fables.  Some  of  these  give  evidence  of  a  power- 
ful imagination;  a  few  are  pointed  with  a  moial;  but 
the  majority  are  puerile,  meaningless,  to  us  at  least, 
and  filled  with  obscenities.^^*  It  is  said  that,  in  some 
parts,  the  Southern  Califomians  are  great  snake> 
charmers,  and  that  they  allow  the  reptiles  to  wind 
themselves  about  their  bodies  and  bite  them,  with  im- 
punity. 

Feuds  between  families  are  nursed  for  generations; 
the  war  is  seldom  more  than  one  of  words,  however, 
unless  a  murder  is  to  be  avenged,  and  consists  of 
mutual  vituperations,  and  singing  obscene  songs  about 
each  other.     Friends  salute  by  inquiries  after  each 

"^  *  In  lome  tribes  the  men  9nd  the  women  unite  in  the  danoe;  in  others 
the  men  alone  trip  to  ^e  mnaic  of  the  women,  who  sones  are  by  no  means 
nn^ileasant  to  tiie  ear.'  McKinstryy  in  8.  Francisco  HercUa,  June  1853.  'In 
ihrnr  religions  ceremonial  dances  they  dijSer  mnch.  While,  in  some  tribes, 
all  unite  to  celebrate  them,  in  others,  men  alone  are  allowed  to  dance,  while 
the  women  assist  in  sin^g.'  Schookrajt^s  Arch,,  vol.  v.,  p.  214-16. 

^^^  '  Ia  danse  est  execnte<S  par  deux  couples  au  son  d'une  espice  de  flilte, 
les  antres  restent  simples  spectateurs  et  se  contenteni;  d'auffroenter  le  bruit 
en frappant  des roseaux  sees. '  Fa/jeSy  in  Nouicelles  Annales dea  ray.,  1844,  torn. 
ci,  p.  176;  Bosfona,  in  RobinmrCa  L\fe  U  Col.,  pp.  289-95;  Bchootcrc^'B 
Areh.y  vol.  v.,  pp.  214r-lo;  McKinstry^  in  8.  Fnmdsco  Herald,  June  1853; 
Reid,  in  Xos  Angeka  Star;  Crespi,  in  Doc,  Hist  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  tom.  vi,  p.  322. 
VouL   27 
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other's  health.  On  parting  one  says,  "I  am  going;" 
the  other  answers,  "Go." 

They  are  very  superstitious,  and  beUeve  in  all  sorts 
of  omens  and  auguries.  An  eclipse  frightens  them 
beyond  measure,  and  shooting  stars  cause  them  to 
fall  down  in  the  dust  and  cover  their  heads  in  abject 
terror.  Many  of  them  beheve  that,  should  a  hunter 
eat  meat  or  fish  which  he  himself  had  procured,  his 
luck  would  leave  him.  For  this  reason  they  gener- 
ally hunt  or  fish  in  pairs,  and  when  the  day's  sport  is 
over,  each  takes  what  the  other  has  killed.  Living 
as  they  do  from  hand  to  mouth,  content  to  eat,  sleep, 
and  dance  away  their  existence,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  much  gUmmering  of  the  simpler  arts  or  sciences 
among  them. 

Their  year  begins  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  they 
count  by  lunar  months,  so  that  to  complete  their  year 
they  are  obliged  to  add  several  supplementary  days. 
All  these  months  have  symbolic  names.  Thus  De- 
cember and  January  are  called  the  month  of  cold; 
February  and  March,  the  rain ;  March  and  April,  the 
first  grass;  April  and  May,  the  rise  of  waters;  May 
and  June,  the  month  of  roots;  June  and  July,  of  sal- 
mon-fishing; July  and  August,  of  heat;  August  and 
September,  of  wild  fruits ;  September  and  October,  of 
bulbous  roots;  October  and  November,  of  acorns  and 
nuts;  November  and  December,  of  bear  and  other 
hunting. 

Sorcerers  are  numerous,  and  as  unbounded  confi- 
dence is  placed  in  their  power  to  work  both  good  and 
evil,  their  influence  is  great.  As  astrologers  and 
soothsayers,  they  can  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  the  most  propitious  day  and  hour  in  which  to 
celebrate  a  feast,  or  attack  an  enemy.  Sorcerers  also 
serve  as  almanacs  for  the  people,  as  it  is  their  duty  to 
note  by  the  aspect  of  the  moon  the  time  of  the  de- 
cease of  a  cliief  or  prominent  man,  and  to  give  notice 
of  the  anniversary  when  it  comes  round,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  duly  celebrated.  They  extort  black-mail 
from  individuals  by  threatening  them  with  evil     The 
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charm  which  they  use  is  a  ball  made  of  mescal  mixed 
with  wild  honey;  this  is  carried  under  the  left  arm,  in 
a  small  leather  bag — ^and  the  spell  is  effected  by  simply 
laying  the  right  hand  upon  this  bag.  Neither  does 
their  power  end  here;  they  hold  intercourse  with 
supernatural  beings,  metamorphose  themselves  at  will, 
see  into  the  future,  and  even  control  the  elements. 
They  are  potent  to  cure  as  well  as  to  kill.  For  all 
complaints,  as  usual,  they  "put  forth  the  charm  of 
woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands,"  and  in  some  cases 
add  other  remedies.  For  internal  complaints  they 
prescribe  cold  baths;  wounds  and  sores  are  treated 
with  lotions  and  poultices  of  crushed  herbs,  such  as 
sage  and  rosemary,  and  of  a  kind  of  black  oily  resin, 
extracted  from  certain  seeds.  Other  maladies  they 
affirm  to  be  caused  by  small  pieces  of  wood,  stone,  or 
other  hard  substance,  which  by  some  means  have 
entered  the  flesh,  and  which  they  pretend  to  extract 
by  sucking  the  affected  part.  In  a  case  of  paralysis, 
the  stricken  parts  were  whipped  with  nettles.  Blisters 
are  raised  by  means  of  dry  paste  made  from  nettle- 
stalks,  placed  on  the  bare  flesh  of  the  patient,  set  on 
fire,  and  allowed  to  burn  out.  Cold  water,  or  an 
emetic,  is  used  for  fever  and  like  diseases,  or  some- 
times, the  sufferer  is  placed  naked  upon  dry  sand  or 
ashes,  with  a  fire  close  to  his  feet,  and  a  bowl  of  water 
or  gruel  at  his  head,  and  there  left  for  nature  to  take 
its  course,  while  his  friends  and  relatives  sit  round 
and  howl  him  into  life  or  into  eternity.  Snake-bites 
are  cured  by  an  internal  dose  of  ashes,  or  the  dust 
found  at  the  bottom  of  ants'  nests,  and  an  external 
application  of  herbs.^"®  The  medicine-men  fare  better 
here  than  their  northern  brethern,  as,  in  the  event  of 
the  non-recovery  of  their  patient,  the  death  of  the 
latter  is  attributed  to  the  just  anger  of  their  god,  and 
consequently  the  physician  is  not  held  responsible. 

"•itfo/nw,  Explor.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  380.  *When  tho  new  year  begun,  no 
thoQght  was  given  to  the  past;  and  on  this  accoant,  even  amonsst  the  most 
inkemgent,  they  could  not  tell  the  number  of  years  which  haa  transpired, 
when  desirous  of  pving  an  idea  of  any  remote  event.  *  Boscana,  in  Robinson^s 
Life  in  CaL,  p. 
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To  avert  the  displeasure  of  the  divinity,  and  to  coon* 
teract  the  evil  influence  of  the  sorcerers,  regular 
dances  of  propitiation  or  deprecation  are  held  in 
which  the  whole  tribe  join.^^ 

The  temescal,  or  sweat-house,  is  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere,  which  renders  a  description  unnecessary.^'* 
The  dead  were  either  burned  or  buried.  Father  Bos- 
cana  says  that  no  particular  ceremonies  were  observed 
during  the  burning  of  the  corpse.  The  body  was 
allowed  to  lie  untouched  some  days  after  death,  in 
order  to  be  certain  that  no  spark  of  life  remained.  It 
was  then  borne  out  and  laid  upon  the  funeral-pyre, 
which  was  ignited  by  a  person  specially  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  Everything  belonging  to  the  deceased 
was  burned  with  him.  When  all  was  over,  the  mourn- 
ers betook  themselves  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  there  gave  vent  to  their  lamentation  for  the  space 
of  three  days  and  nights.  ^^^  During  this  period  songs 
were  sung,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  late  death  was 
related,  and  even  the  progress  of  the  disease  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave  minutely  described  in  all  its 
stages.  As  an  emblem  of  grief  the  hair  was  cut  short 
in  proportion  te  nearness  of  relation  to  or  affection  for 
the  deceased,  but  laceration  was  not  resorted  to.^ 
Mr  Taylor  relates  that  the  Santa  Inez  Indians  buried 
their  dead  in  regular  cemetries.  The  bodv  was  placed 
in  a  sitting  posture-  in  a  box  made  of  slabs  of  clay- 
stone,  and  interred  with  all  the  efiects  of  the  dead 

in  <  f<o|.  gonorrhcea  the^  used  a  strong  decoction  of  an  heH>  that  gtonn 
very  plentirally  here,  and  is  called  l^ythe  Spanish  "chancel  agua,**  and  wild 
pigeon  manure,  rolled  up  into  piUs.  The  decoction  is  a  Tery  hitter  astringent, 
and  may  cure  some  sores,  but  that  it  fails  in  many,  I  have  undeniable  proof. 
In  syphilis  they  use  the  actual  cautery;,  a  living  coal  of  fire  applied  to  the 
chancer,  and  a  decoction  of  an  herb,  said  to  be  something  like  saraaparillay 
called  rosia.'  Hoffman,  in  San  Frandaco  Medical  Press^  voL  v.,  152-3. 

"^I  am  indebted  for  the  only  information  of  value  relatincr  to  the  medi- 
cal usages  of  the  southern  California  tribes,  to  Boacana's  MS.,  iiteraUy  tnoa- 
lated  by  Robinson  in  his  Life  in  CaL,  pp.  310-14,  and  also  given  in  substance 
in  Mqfras,  Ejrplor.,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  378-9,  and  to  Beid's  papen  on  the  Indiaos  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  in  the  Loe  Angeles  Star,  also  quoted  in  CaL  Farmer, 
Jan.  11,  1861; 

*^See  Mqfnu,  Exphr.,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  377-8,  and  plate,  p.  2iS;  and  B^- 
mann,  in  San  Francisco  Medical  Press,  vol.  v.,  p.  162. 

^^ '  The  same  custom  is  now  in  uso,  but  not  only  applied  to  deaths,  but  to 
their  disappointments  and  adversities  in  life,  thus  making  public  demonstia- 
tioa  of  their  scwrow.'  Boscana,  in  Robinson's  L\fe  m  CaL,  pp.  31i-lK. 
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person.^  According  to  Beid,  the  natives  of  Los 
Angeles  County  waited  until  the  body  began  to  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  then  bound  it  together  in  the  shape 
of  a  bally  and  buried  it  in  a  place  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  with  oflferings  of  seeds  contributed  by  the 
family.  At  the  first  news  of  his  death,  all  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  gathered  together,  and  mourned 
his  departure  with  groans,  each  having  a  groan  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  The  dirge  was  presently  changed  to 
a  song,  in  which  all  united,  while  an  accompaniment 
was  whistled  through  a  deer's  leg-bona  The  dancing 
consisted  merely  in  a  monotonous  shuffling  of  the  feet. 
Pedro  Fages  thus  describes  a  burial  ceremony  at  the 
place  named  by  him  Sitio  de  los  Pedernalea^^  Im- 
mediately after  an  Indian  has  breathed  his  last,  the 
corpse  is  borne  out  and  placed  before  the  idol  which 
stands  in  the  village,  there  it  is  watched  by  persons 
who  pass  the  night  round  a  large  fire  built  for  the 
purpose;  the  following  morning  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  gather  about  the  idol  and  the  ceremony 
commences.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  marches 
one  smoking  gravely  from  a  large  stone  pipe ;  followed 
by  three  others,  he  three  times  walks  round  the  idol 
and  the  corpse;  each  time  the  head  of  the  deceased  is 
passed  the  coverings  are  lifted,  and  he  who  holds  the 
pipe  blows  three  pufis  of  smoke  upon  the  body.  When 
the  feet  are  reached,  a  kind  of  prayer  is  chanted  in 
chorus,  and  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  defunct 
advance  in  succession  and  offer  to  the  priest  a  string 
of  threaded  seeds,  about  a  fathom  long;  all  present 
then  unite  in  loud  cries  and  groans,  while  the  four, 
taking  the  corpse  upon  their  shoulders,  proceed  with 
it  to  the  place  of  interment.  Care  is  taken  to  place 
near  the  body  articles  which  have  been  manufactured 
by  the  deceased  during  his  life-time.  A  spear  or 
javelin,  painted  in  various  vivid  colors,  is  planted  erect 
over  th^  tomb,  and  articles  indicating  the  occupation 

^CalifcnUa  Farmer,  May  22,  1863. 

^Rady  in  Lo8  Angdea  Star. 

"»  The  latitude  of  which  he  fixes  at  34"  33'. 
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of  the  dead  are  placed  at  his  foot;  if  the  deceased  be 
a  woman,  baskets  or  mats  of  her  manufacture  are 
hung  on  the  javelin.^ 

Death  they  believed  to  be  a'real  though  invisible 
being,  who  gratified  his  own  anger  and  malice  by 
slowly  taking  away  the  breath  of  his  victim,  until 
finallj'^  life  was  extinguished.  The  future  abode  of 
good  spirits  resembled  the  Scandinavian  Valhalla; 
there,  in  the  dwelhng-place  of  their  god,  they  would 
live  for  ever  and  ever,  eating  and  drinking  and  dancing, 
and  having  wives  in  abundance.  As  their  ideas  of 
reward  in  the  next  world  were  matter  of  fact  and  ma- 
terial, so  were  their  fears  of  punishment  in  this  life ; 
all  accidents,  such  as  broken  limbs  or  bereavement  by 
death,  were  attributed  to  the  direct  vengeance  of  their 
god  for  crimes  which  they  had  committed.^*^ 

Though  good-natured,  and  inordinately  fond  of 
amusement,  they  are  treacherous  and  unreliable. 
Under  a  grave  and  composed  exterior,  they  conceal 
their  thoughts  and  character  so  well  as  to  defy  inter- 

{)retation.     And  this  is  why  we  find  men,  who  have 
ived  among  them  for  years,  unable  to  foretell  their 
probable  action  under  any  given  circumstances. 

The  Shoshone  Family,  which  forms  the  fourth  and 
last  division  of  the  Califomian  group,  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  two  great  nations,  the  Snakes,  or  Shoshones 
proper,  and  the  Utahs.  The  former  inhabit  south- 
eastern Oregon,  Idaho,  western  Montana,  and  the 
northern  portions  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  are  subdivided 
into  several  small  tribes,  and  include  the  more  consid- 
erable nation  of  the  Bannacks.  The  Utahs  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  extend 
into  Arizona  and  California  on  each  side  of  the  Colo- 
rado. Among  the  many  tribes  into  which  the  Utahs 
are  divided  may  be  mentioned  the  Utahs  proper,  whose 
territory  covers  a  great  part  of  Utah  and  eastern  Ne- 

*"  Fagesy  in  NouodUs  Annaks  des  Toy.,  1S44,  torn,  ci.,  pp.  17^-4.     Quoted 
almost  literally  by  Afanmer,  Notice,  in  Bryant,  Voy,  en  Cal,  p.  230. 
^^  Boscanoj  in  Robinson's  Life  in  Cat,  p.  317. 
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vada;  the  Washoes  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  between  Honey  Lake  and  the  west  fork  of 
Walker  River;  the  Pah  UteSy  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  Piutes,  in  western  and  central  Nevada, 
stretching  into  Arizona  and  south-eastern  California ; 
the  Pah  VaniSy  in  the  vicinity  of  Sevier  Lake,  the  Pi 
EdeSy  south  of  them,  and  the  Gosh  Utes,  a  mixed  tribe 
of  Snakes  and  Utahs,  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Gosh 
Ute  lake  and  mountains. 

The  Shoshones^^  are  below  the  medium  stature ;  the 
Utahs,  though  more  powerfully  built  than  the  Snakes, 
are  coarser  featured  and  less  agile.  All  are  of  a  dark 
bronze  color  when  free  from  paint  and  dirt,  and  as 
usual,  beardless.  The  women  are  clumsily  made,  al- 
though some  of  them  have  good  hands  and  feet.^^ 

^^In  spelling  the  word  Shoshone,  I  have  followed  the  most  common 
ortho^^pny.  Many,  however,  write  it  Shoshonee,  others,  Shoshonie,  either 
of  which  would  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
as  the  accent  falls  on  the  final  e.  The  word  means  'Snake  Indian/  accord- 
ing to  Stuart.  Montana,  p.  80;  and  '  inland,'  according  to  Ross.  Fur  Hunters, 
vol.  L,  p.  249.  I  apply  the  name  Sho&hones  to  the  wnole  of  this  family;  the 
Shoshones  proper,  including  the  Bannacks,  I  call  the  Snakes;  the  remaining 
tribes  I  name,  collectively,  utahs. 

*"  See  Ro88*  Fur  Hunters,  vol.  i.,  p.  249;  Parher*s  Exphr.  Tour,  pp.  228-9; 
Bemvand  Brenchley*9  Journey,  vol.  i.,  p.  124;  Chandless*  Visit,  p.  118;  Fi^rn- 
hams  Life  in  Col,,  p.  377;  CarvaUio's  Incid.  of  Trav,,  p.  200;  Oraves,  in  Ind. 
Aff,  Bept.,  1854,  p.  178;  BeckwUh,  in  Pac.  R,  R,  Rent.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  42;  Farley's 
Samtary  RepL,  in  San  Francisco  Medical  Press,  vol.  iii.,  p.  154;  Lord*s  Nat., 
vol.  L,  p.  298;  DtmeneeJCs  Deserts,  vol.  i.,  p.  88;  Hesperian  Magazine,  vol.  x., 
p.  255;  Sckookrq/fs  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  19/;  Prince,  quoted  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861;  Toumsend's  Nar.,  pp.  125,  133;  Bryant,  Voy.  en  Cal,  pp.  152, 
194;  Coke*s  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  276;  Fremont's  Explor.  Ex.,  pp.  148,  267; 
Lewis  and  Clarh^s  Trav.,  p.  312;  Figuier*s  Human  Race,  p.  484;  Burton's  City 
qf  tfte  Saints,  p.  585.  Mention  is  made  bv  Salmeron  of  a  people  living  south 
of  Utah  Lake,  who  were  *  blancas,  y  rosadas  las  mejillas  como  los  f ranceses.  * 
Doc  Hist.  Mez.,  serie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  101.  Eacalante,  speaking  of  Indians 
seen  in  the  same  region,  lat.  39"*  34'  37",  says:  '  Eran  estos  de  los  barbones,  y 
narices  agujeradas,  y  en  su  idioma  se  nombran  Tirangapui,  Tian  los  cinco, 
que  con  su  capitan  venieron  primero,  tan  crecida  la  barba,  (jue  parecian  padrcj 
capnchinos  <5  belemitas.'  Doc.  Hist,  Mex.,  serie  ii.,  tom.  i.,  p.  476.  Wilkes 
writes:  '  South-west  of  the  Youta  Lake  live  a  tribe  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Monkey  Indians;  a  term  which  is  not  a  mark  of  contempt,  but  is 
supposed  fb  be  a  corruption  of  their  name ....  They  are  reported  to  live  in 
faatnesses  among  high  mountains;  to  have  good  clothing  and  houses;  to 
manufacture  bbnkete,  shoes,  and  various  other  articles,  which  they  sell  to 
the  neighboring  tribes.  Their  colour  is  as  light  as  that  of  the  Spaniardfl;  and 
the  women  in  particular  are  very  beautiful,  with  delicate  features,  and  long 
flowing  hair. . .  .Some  have  attempted  to  connect  these  with  an  account  of  an 
ancient  Welsh  colony,  which  others  had  thought  they  discovered  among  the 
Mandans  of  the  Missouri;  while  others  were  disposed  to  believe  they  might 
still  exist  in  the  Monkeys  of  the  Western  Mountains.  There  is  another  ac- 
count which  speaks  of  the  Moni^uoi  Indians,  who  formerly  inhabited  Lower 
California,  and  were  partially  civilized  by  the  Spanish  missionaries,  but  who 
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On  the  barren  plains  of  Nevada,  where  there  is  no 
large  game,  the  rabbit  furnishes  nearly  the  only  cloth- 
ing. The  skins  are  sewn  together  in  the  form  of  a 
cloak,  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  or  tied 
about  the  body  with  thongs  of  the  same.  In  warm 
weather,  or  when  they  cannot  obtain  rabbit-skins,  men, 
women,  and  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state 
of  nudity.  The  hair  is  generally  allowed  to  grow 
long,  and  to  flow  loosely  over  the  shoulders;  some- 
times it  is  cut  straight  over  the  forehead,  and  among 
the  Utahs  of  New  Mexico  it  is  plaited  into  two  long 

Jueues  by  the  men,  and  worn  short  by  the  women. 
)rnaments  are  rare ;  I  find  mention  in  two  instances** 
of  a  nose-ornament,  worn  by  the  Pah  Utes,  consisting 
of  a  slender  piece  of  bone,  several  inches  in  length, 
thrust  through  the  septum  of  the  nose.  Tattooing  is 
not  practised  but  paint  of  all  colors  is  used  unspar- 
ingly.*^ 

Snakes  are  better  dressed  than  the  Utahs^ 


"m 


haye  left  that  oountiyy  and  of  whom  all  traces  hare  long  smce  been  lottL* 
WUtes*  Near,,  in  U.  8.  Mc.  Ex.,  voL  iv.,  pp.  502-3.  'On  the  sonthem  boun- 
dary of  Utah  exists  a  peculiar  race,  of  whom  little  is  known.  They  are  said 
to  be  fair  skinned,  and  are  called  the  **  White  Indians; "  have  blue  eyes  and 
straight  hair,  and  speak  a  kind  of  Spanish  language  different  from  other 
tribes.'  San  Frandaco  Evening  Btdleiin,  Ma^  15,  1863.  Taylor  has  a  note  on 
the  subject)  in  which  he  sa^s  that  these  fair  Indians  were  doubtless  the  Mo- 
quis  of  western  New  Mexico.  CaL  Fanner,  June  26,  18C3.  Althou^  it  is 
evident  that  this  mysterious  and  probably^  mythic  people  belong  in  no  way  to 
the  Shoshone  family,  yet  as  thev  are  mentioned  by  several  writers  as  dwelling 
in  a  region  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Shoehones,  I  have  given  this 
note,  wherefrom  the  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

^Beckwith,  in  Pac  B,  B,  Be^,  vol.  ii.,  p.  42;  Heap*s  Cetd,  BmOe,  d.  1Q2. 

^  Speaking  of  women:  *  Their  breasts  and  stomacns  were  oovei^  with 
red  mastic,  made  from  an  earth  peculiar  to  these  rocks,  which  rendered  them 
hideous.  Their  only  covering  was  a  pair  of  drawers  of  hare-skin,  badly  sewn 
together,  and  in  holes.'  Bemy  and  Brtnehley^a  Journ,,  voL  ii.,  p.  386;  see  also 
vol  L,  p.  127,  and  voL  ii.,  pp.  389,  404,  407.  'The  women  often  dress  in 
skirts  made  of  entrails,  Pressed  and  sewed  together  in  a  substantial  waj/ 
Prince,  in  CaL  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861.  Hare-skms  '  they  cut  into  oorda  with 
the  fur  adhering;  and  braid  them  togetiier  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  doak  wiUi 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  uey  thrust  their  heads.'  Farnham*9  lAft 
and  Adven,,  p.  376.  The  remaining  authorities  describe  them  as  naked,  or 
slightly  and  miserably  dressed;  see  8tan»bury^s  BepL,  pp.  82,  202-3;  Chand- 
lees*  ViHt,  p.  291;  Heap's  Cent  Boute,  p.  100;  Irmng^s  Bonnemlle's  Adven.,  pi 
255;  Bryant's  CaL,  p.  194;  Forney,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1859,  p.  365;  I>odffe, 
lb.,  pp.  374r<5;  FenUm,  in  Id.,  1869,  p.  203;  Graves,  in  Id.,  1854,  p.  178;  Bmr^ 
ton's  City  qf  the  Saints,  pp.  217-18,  272-3,  581,  585;  Fremont's  JShcphr.  Ex.,  ppi 
148,  168-9,  212,  218,  225,  227,  267;  Bullfinch's  Oregon,  p.  129;  Saason's  Golden 
Gate,  p.  251;  Scenes  in  the  Bocky  Mts.,  p.  197;  BroumeUs  Ind.  Baces,  p.  539; 
Dtums  Oregon,  p.  331. 
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their  clothing  being  made  from  the  skins  of  larger 
game,  and  ornamented  with  beads,  shells,  fringes, 
feathers,  and  since  their  acquaintance  with  the  whites, 
with  pieces  of  briUiant-oolored  cloth.  A  common  cos- 
tume is  a  shirt,  leggins,  and  moccasons,  all  of  buck- 
skin, over  which  is  thrown,  in  cold  weather,  a  heavy- 
robe,  generally  of  buffalo-skin,  but  sometimes  of  wolf, 
deer,  elk,  or  beaver.  The  dress  of  the  women  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  men,  except  that  is  is  less 
ornamented  and  the  shirt  is  longer.^*^ 

The  dress  of  the  Snakes  seen  by  captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke  was  richer  than  is  usually  worn  by  them  now; 
it  was  composed  of  a  robe,  short  cloak,  shirt,  long  leg- 
gins,  and  moccasons. 

The  robe  was  of  buffalo  or  smaller  skins,  dressed 
with  the  hair  on ;  the  collar  of  the  cloak,  a  strip  of 
skin  from  the  back  of  the  otter,  the  head  being  at  one 
end  and  the  tail  at  the  other.  From  this  collar  were 
suspended  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ermine-skins,^^  or  rather  strips  from  the  back  of  the 
ermine,  including  the  head  and  tail;  each  of  these 
strips  was  sewn  round  a  cord  of  twisted  silk-grass, 
which  tapered  in  thickness  toward  the  tail.  The 
seams  were  concealed  with  a  fringe  of  ermine-skin; 
little  tassels  of  white  fur  were  also  attached  to  each 
tail,  to  show  off  its  blackness  to  advantage.  The  col- 
lar was  further  ornamented  with  shells  of  the  pearl- 
oyster;  the  shirt,  made  of  the  dressed  hides  of  various 
kinds  of  deer,  was  loose  and  reached  half-way  down 
the  thigh;  the  sleeves  were  open  on  the  under  side  as 
low  as  the  elbow — ^the  edges  being  cut  into  a  fringe 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist — and  they  fitted  close  to 
the  arm.  The  collar  was  square,  and  cut  into  fringe, 
or  adorned  with  the  tails  of  the  animals  which  fiir- 
nished  the  hide ;  the  shirt  was  garnished  with  fringes 

^  TaummuTM  Nor.,  pp.  125,  133;  De  8met*8  Voy.,  p.  25;  Dunnes  Oregon, 
p.  325;  Parker's  Exphr.  Tour,  pp.  228-^,  308-9;  Itoa^  Fur  Hunters,  vol.  i., 
TO.  24»-50, 257-8,  Tol.  it,  pp.  22-3;  Chandless*  Visii,  p.  118;  Carvalho's  Ineid.  of 
Tnw,,  p.  200;  White's  Ogn.,  p.  377;  Lord's  Nat,,  vol.  i,  p.  298;  DofmenuKs 
IkaerU,  toL  ii,  pp.  244,  281. 

"^ '  The  ermine  is  the  fur  known  to  the  north-west  traders  by  the  name  of 
the  white  weasel,  bat  is  the  genuine  ermine.'  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  p.  313. 
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and  stained  porcupine-quills;  the  leggins  were  made 
each  from  nearly  an  entire  antelope-skin,  and  reached 
from  the  ankle  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The 
hind  legs  of  the  skin  were  worn  uppermost,  and  tucked 
into  the  girdle;  the  neck,  highly  ornamented  with 
fringes  and.  quills,  trailed  on  the  ground  behind  the 
heel  of  the  wearer;  the  side  seams  were  fringed,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  scalps  of  fallen  enemies  were  fre- 
quently used 

The  moccasons  were  also  of  dressed  hide,  without 
the  hair,  except  in  winter,  when  buffiJo-hide,  with  the 
hair  inside,  answered  the  purpose.  They  were  made 
with  a  single  seam  on  the  outside  edge,  and  were  em- 
bellished with  quills;  sometimes  they  were  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  polecat,  the  tail  of  which  dragged 
behind  on  the  ground.  Ear-ornaments  of  beads,  iwbk- 
laces  of  shells,  twisted  grass,  elk-tushes,  round  bones, 
like  joints  of  a  fish's  backbone,  and  the  claws  of  the 
brown  bear,  were  all  worn.  Eagles'  feathers  stuck  in 
the  hair,  or  a  strip  of  otter-skin  tied  round  the  head, 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  head-dresses  in  use.^ 
This,  or  something  similar,  was  the  dress  only  of  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous  tribes.  Like  the  Utahs,  the 
Snakes  paint  extensively,  especially  when  intent  upon 
war.^ 

The  Snakes  also  build  better  dwellings  than  the 
Utahs.  Long  poles  are  leaned  against  each  other  in 
a  circle,  and  are  then  covered  with  skins,  thus  forming 
a  conical  tent.  A  hole  in  the  top,  which  can  be  closed 
in  bad  weather,  serves  as  chimney,  and  an  opening  at 
the  bottom  three  or  four  feet  high,  admits  the  occu- 
pants on  pushing  aside  a  piece  of  hide  stretched  on  a 
stick,  which  hangs  over  the  aperture  as  a  door.  These 
skin  tents,  as  is  necessary  to  a  nomadic  people,  are 
struck  and  pitched  with  very  little  labor.     When  be- 

^LeuHa  and  Clarke's  Trav,,  pp.  312-16. 

^  *  On  y  rencontre  aussi  des  terres  m^talliqnes  de  differenteB  ooaleoTBy 
telles  que  vertes,  bleues,  jaunes,  noires,  blanches,  -et  deoz  sortea  d'ocres,  Vune 
pdle,  1  autre  d*un  rouge  brillant  comme  du  Vermillion.  Lea  Indiens  en  font 
tr^a-grand  caa;  iU  s'en  servcnt  pour  se  peindre  le  coips  et  le  visage.'  Stttari, 
in  Nouvelks  Annaks  des  Yoy.^  lo21,  torn,  zii.,  p.  83. 
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ing  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  the  skins  are 
folded  and  packed  on  the  ponies,  and  the  poles  are 
hitched  to  each  side  of  the  animal  by  one  end,  while 
the  other  drags.  The  habitations  of  the  people  of 
Nevada  and  the  greater  part  of  Utah  are  very  primi- 
tive and  consist  of  heaps  of  brush,  under  which  they 
crawl,  or  even  of  a  mere  shelter  of  bushes,  semicircu- 
lar in  shape,  roofless,  and  three  or  four  feet  high, 
which  serves  only  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Some  of  them  build  absolutely  no  dwellings,  but  live 
in  caves  and  among  the  rocks,  while  others  burrow 
like  reptiles  in  the  ground.  Farnham  gives  us  a  very 
doleful  picture  of  their  condition;  he  says:  "When 
the  lizard,  and  snail,  and  wild  roots  are  buried  in  the 
snows  of  winter,  they  are  said  to  retire  to  the  vicinity 
of  timber,  dig  holes  in  the  form  of  ovens  in  the  steep 
sides  of  the  sand  hills,  and  having  heated  them  to  a 
certain  degree,  deposit  themselves  in  them,  and  sleep 
and  fast  till  the  weather  permits  them  to  go  abroad 
again  for  food.  Persons  who  have  visited  their  haunts 
after  a  severe  winter  have  found  the  ground  around 
these  family  ovens  strewn  with  the  unburied  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  others  crawling  among  them,  who  had 
various  degrees  of  strength,  from  a  bare  sufficiency  to 
gasp  in  death,  to  those  that  crawled  upon  their  hands 
and  feet,  eating  grass  like  cattle.""*     Naturally  pusil- 

iM  «They  remain  in  a  semi-dormanty  inactive  state  the  entire  winter,  leav- 
ing their  lowly  retreats  only  now  and  then,  at  the  urgent  calls  of  nature,  or 
to  warm  their  burrows. . .  .In  the  spring  they  creep  from  their  holes. . .  .poor 
and  emaciated,  with  barelv  flesh  enough  to  hide  their  bones,  and  so  ener- 
vated from  hard  fare  and  frequent  abstinence,  that  they  can  scarcely  move.* 
Scenes  in  Rocky  Mta,,  p.  179.  Stansbury  mentions  lodges  in  Utah,  east  of 
Salt  Lake,  which  were  constructed  of  '  cedar  poles  and  logs  of  a  considerable 
size,  thatched  with  bark  and  branches,  and  were  quite  warm  and  comfort- 
able.' 8tajubury*»  R^^  p.  Ill;  Stevens,  in  Pac,  R.  R.  RepC,  voL  i,  i>.  334; 
Irvin(fs  Bonneville's  Adven.,  p.  255;  Remy  and  Brenchley's  Joum.,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
80-1,  129,  voL  ii,  pp.  362,  3?73;  Salmeron,  Relaciones,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  seno 
iii.,  torn,  iv,,  p.  101;  Farley,  in  San  Francisco  Medical  Press,  vol.  iii.,  p.  154; 
Fcwnhams  Life  in  Cat,  p.  378;  BrowneWs  Ind.  Races,  p.  538;  Hea/p's  Cent. 
Route,  pp.  98-9;  De  Smet,  Voy.,  p.  28;  DonvenecKs  Deserts,  vol.  i.,  p.  247, 
voL  ii,  pp.  256-7;  Coke*s  Rodey  Mountains^  p.  267;  Ross'  Fur  Hunters,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  117;  Wlaies  Ogn.,  p.  376;  Irviw/s  Astoria,  pp.  257,  290;  Lewis  and 
ClnHee\  Trav,,  p.  305;  Fremont's  Explor.  Ex..   1842-3,  pp.   142,  212,  218; 


Toumttend's  Nar.,  p.  136;  Dunn's  Oregon,  pp.  325,  331-2,  337-8;  Bullfinch's 
Oregon,  p.  179;  Famham's  Trav.,  pp.  58,  61-2;  Simpson's  Route  to  CaL,  p.  51; 
Burtons  CUy  qf  the  Saints,  p.  673;  Knight's  Pioneer  L\ft,  MS. 
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lanimous,  weak  in  development,  sunk  below  the  com- 
mon baser  passions  of  the  savage,  more  improvident 
than  birds,  more  beastly  than  beasts,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  lower  phase  of  humanity,  but  I 
confess  my  inability  to  do  so. 

Pine-nuts,  roots,  berries,  reptiles^  insects,  rats,  mice, 
and  occasionally  rabbits  are  the  only  food  of  the 
poorer  Shoshone  tribes.  Those  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  streams  or  lakes  depend  more  or  less  for  their  sub- 
sistence upon  fish.  The  Snakes  of  Idaho  and  Oregon, 
and  the  tribes  occupying  the  more  fertile  parts  of 
Utah,  having  abundance  of  fish  and  game,  live  well 
the  vear  round,  but  the  miserable  root*eating  pe^^le, 
partly  owing  to  their  inherent  improvidence,  partly  to 
the  scantiness  of  their  food-supply,  never  store  8u£Sr 
cient  provision  for  the  winter^  and  consequently,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  spring,  they  are  invariably  reduced 
to  extreme  destitution.  To  avoid  starvation  they 
will  eat  dead  bodies,  and  even  kill  their  children  for 
food.^^^  A  rat  or  a  rabbit  is  prepared  for  eating  by 
singeing  the  hair,  pressing  the  oflal  from  the  entrails, 
and  cooking  body  and  intestines  together.  Lizards, 
snakes,  grasshoppers,  and  ants  are  thrown  alive  into  a 
dish  containing  hot  embers,  and  are  tossed  about  until 
roasted;  they  are  then  eaten  dry  or  used  to  thicken 
soup.  Grasshoppers,  seeds,  and  roots,  are  also  gath- 
ered and  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  nations 
already  described.  The  Grosh  Utes  take  rabbits  in 
nets  made  of  flax-twine,  about  three  feet  wide  and  of 
considerable  length.  A  fence  of  sage-brush  is  erected 
across  the  rabbit-paths,  and  on  this  the  net  is  hung. 
The  rabbits  in  running  quickly  along  the  trail  become 
entangled  in  the  meshes  and  are  taken  before  they 
can  escape.  Lizards  are  dragged  from  their  holes  by 
means  of  a  hooked  stick.  To  catch  ants  a  piece  of 
fresh  hide  or  bark  is  placed  upon  the  ant-hill;  this  is 
soon  covered  by  vast  swarms  of  the  insects,  which  are 
then  brushed  off  into  a  bag  and  kept  there  until  dead, 

^Coh^a  Bockv  Mta.,  p.  275;  De  Smet,  Toy.,  p.  29;  DeMtimn,  in  IntL  Af. 
lUpL^  1854,  p.  375;  Sain^Affiant,  Voffogm,  p.  325. 
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when  the^  are  dried  for  future  use.  Among  the 
huntii^  tnbes  antelope  are  gradually  closed  in  upon  by 
a  circle  of  horsemen  and  beaten  to  death  with  clubs. 
They  are  also  stalked  after  the  fashion  of  the  Califor- 
nians  proper,  the  hunter  placing  the  head  and  horns  of 
an  antelope  or  deer  upon  his  own  head  and  thus  dis- 
guised approJEUshing  within  shooting  distance. 

Fish  are  killed  with  spears  having  movable  heads, 
which  become  detached  when  the  game  is  struck,  and 
are  also  taken  in  nets  made  of  rushes  or  twigs.     In 
the  latter  case,  a  place  is  chosen  where  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a  bar,  the  net  is  then  floated  down  the 
stream,  and  on  reachii^  the  bar  both  ends  are  drawn 
together.     The  fish  thus  enclosed  are  taken  from  the 
circle  by  hand,  and  the  Shoshone,  as  he  takes  each 
one,  puto  its  head  in  his  mouth  and  kills  it  with  his 
teeth.     Captain  Clarke  describes  an  ingeniously  con- 
structed weir  on  Snake  River,  where  it  was  divided 
into  four  channels  by  three  small  islands.     Three  of 
these  channels  were  narrow  "and  stopped  by  means 
of  trees  which  were  stretched  across,  and  supported 
by  willow  stakes,  suflSciently  near  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fish.     About    the   centre   of  each   was 
placed  a  basket  formed  of  willows,  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  length,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  terminating  in 
a  conic  shape  at  its  lower  extremity;  this  was  situated 
with  its  mouth  upwards,  opposite  to  an  aperture  in 
the  weir.     The  main  channel  of  the  water  was  then 
conducted  to  this  weir,  and  as  the  fish  entered  it  they 
were  so  entangled  with  each  other  that  they  could 
not  move,  and  were  taken  out  by  emptying  the  small 
end  of  the  willow  basket.     The  weir  in   the  main 
channel  was  formed  in  a  manner  somewhat  different; 
there  were,  in  fact,  two  distinct  weirs  formed  of  poles 
and  willow  sticks  quite  across  the  river,  approaching 
each  other  obliquely,  with  an  aperture  in  each  side  of 
the  angle.     This  is  made  by  tying  a  number  of  poles 
together  at  the  top,  in  parcels  of  three,  which  were 
then  set  up  in  a  triangular  form  at  the  base,  two  of 
the  poles  being  in  the  range  desired  for  the  weir,  and 
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the  third  down  the  stream.  To  these  poles  two 
ranges  of  other  poles  are  next  lashed  horizontally, 
with  willow  bark  and  withes,  and  willow  sticks  joined 
in  with  these  crosswise,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
wicker-work  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlie 
water.  This  is  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
passing,  and  even  in  some  parts  with  the  help  of  a 
little  gravel  and  some  stone,  enables  them  to  give  any 
direction  which  they  wish  to  the  water.  These  two 
weirs  being  placed  near  to  each  other,  one  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  fish  as  they  ascend,  the  other 
as  they  go  down  the  river,  are  provided  with  two  bas- 
kets made  in  the  form  already  described,  and  which 
are  placed  at  the  apertures  of  the  weir." 

For  present  consumption  the  fish  are  boiled  in 
water-tight  baskets  by  means  of  red-hot  stones,  or 
are  broiled  on  the  embers;  sometimes  the  bones  are 
removed  before  the  fish  is  cooked;  great  quantities 
are  also  dried  for  winter.  Some  few  of  the  Utahs 
cultivate  a  little  maize,  vegetables,  and  tobacco,  and 
raise  stock,  but  eflfbrts  at  agriculture  are  not  general. 
The  Snakes  sometimes  accompany  the  more  northern 
tribes  into  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  buflEalo.^"* 

'^"They  eat  the  aeed  of  two  species  of  conifers,  one  about  Hie  siae  of  a 
hazel-nut,  the  other  much  smaller.  They  also  eat  a  small  stone-frait^  some- 
what red,  or  black  in  colour,  and  rather  insipid;  different  beiries,  among 
others,  those  of  Vaeemmm.  They  collect  the  s^  of  the  A  triplex  and  Chcno- 
podium,  and  occasionally  some  grasses.  Among  roots,  they  highly  value  that 
of  a  bushy,  yellowish  and  tolerably  larse  broonuape,  whidi  they  cook  or  di^ 
with  the  base,  or  root-stock,  which  is  enlarged,  anoconstitutes  tiie most  nutri- 
tious part.  They  also  gather  the  napiform  root  of  a  Ciraium  aeaule,  which 
they  eat  raw  or  cooked;  when  cookec^  it  becomes  quite  black,  resinous  as 
pitch  and  rather  succulent;  when  raw,  it  is  whitish,  soft,  and  of  a  pleasant 
flavour.'  Remyand  Brenddq/*8  Journey,  voL  i,  d.  129.  The  Shoshoues  of 
Utah  and  Nevada  'eat  certain  roots,  which  in  tneir  native  state  are  rank 
]>oi8on,  called  tobacco  root»  but  when  put  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  a  lar^ 
hre  burned  over  them,  become  wholesome  diet.*  Schoolcrq/ts  Arch,,  voL  vu, 
p .  697.  '  Of  the  roots  used ....  the  pap-ps^  or  wild  potatoe,  is  abundant. '  Id., 
voL  iv.,  p.  222;  see  also  Id.,  voL  v.,  pp.  199-200.  At  Bear  River,  'eveiy 
living  animal,  thing,  insect,  or  worm,  they  eat.'  Frenum^s  Sxpkr,  Sxp.,  p. 
142;  see  also  pp.  1^,  160,  173-4,  212,  218-19.  267,  273.  Inland  savsjges  are 
passionately  fond  of  salt;  those  living  near  the  sea  detest  it.  Stuart,  in  Hou- 
vflks  Annates  dea  Voy,,  1821,  tom.  xii.,  p.  85.  The  Utabs  eat  'the  cactus 
leaf,  pifion-nut,  and  various  barks;  the  seed  of  the  bunch-grass,  and  of  the 
wheat,  or  yellow  grass,  somewhat  resembling  lye,  the  rabbit-bush  twigs» 
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In  their  persons,  dwellings,  and  habits,  the  Utahs 
are  filthy  beyond  description.  Their  bodies  swarm 
with  vermin  which  they  catch  and  eat  with  relish. 
Some  of  the  Snakes  are  of  a  more  cleanly  disposition, 
but  generally  speaking,  the  whole  Shoshone  family  is 
a  remarkably  dirty  one."^ 

The  bow  and  arrow  are  universally  used  by  the  Sho- 
shones,  excepting  only  some  of  the  most  degraded 
root-eaters,  who  are  said  to  have  no  weapon,  ofifensive 
or  defensive,  save  the  club.  The  bow  is  made  of 
cedar,  pine,  or  other  wood,  backed  with  sinew,  after 
the  manner  already  described,  or  more  rarely,  of  a 
piece  of  elk-horn.  The  string  is  of  sinew.  The  length 
of  the  bow  varies.  According  to  Famham,  that  used 
by  the  Pi  Utes  is  six  feet  long,  while  that  of  the  Sho- 
shones  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  was  only  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  length.     The  arrows  are  from  two  to  four 

which  are  chewed,  and  varicmB  roots  and  tnbera;  the  soft  sego  bulb,  the  root- 
let of  the  cat-tail  flag,  and  of  the  tule,  which  when  sun-dried  and  powdered 
to  flour  keeps  through  the  winter  and  is  palatable  even  to  white  men.'  Bur- 
Ion's  CUv  of  the  Saints,  y.  581;  see  also  pp.  573,  577.  The  Pi-Edes  *live 
principally  on  lizards,  swifts,  and  homed  toads.'  Ind.  Aff.  i?cp«.,1805,  p.  145; 
see  also  Id.,  1854,  p.  229;  1856,  p.  234;  1861,  p.  112;  1859,  p.  365;  1866,  p. 
114;  1869,  pp.  203,  216;  1870,  pp.  95,  114;  1872,  p.  59.  The  Snakes  eat  a 
white-fleshea  kind  of  beaver,  which  lives  on  poisonous  roots,  whose  flesh 
affects  white  people  badl^,  thoueh  the  Indians  roast  and  eat  it  with  impunity. 
Boat'  Fur  Hunters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  117;  see  also  voL  i,  pp.  269-72;  BrownelCs  Ind, 
Races,  p.  639;  FamhanCs  Life  and  Advert,,  pp.  371,  376-8;  Irvings  Bonnemlle*s 
Adven,,m,  256,  257,  401-2;  Wilkes'  Nar,,  in  U,  8,  Ex.  JSbs,,  vol.  v.,  p.  501; 
ffaie's  Ethnog.,  in  U.  8.  Ex,  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  219;  Bryant's  Cal,  p.  202;  Stans- 
Uir^s  Rept.,  pp.  77,  148,  233;  Kelly  s  Excursion,  vol.  i.,  p.  238;  Saxons  Golden 
Gate,  251;  Smith,  in  NouveUes  Annates  des  Voy.,  1828,  tom.  xxxvii.,  p.  209; 
Sceiies  in  the  Rocky  Mts.,  p.  178-9;  Townsend's  Nar.,  p.  144;  White's  Ogn,,  p. 
376;  Parher^s  Explor,  Tour,  p.  228-31,  309;  Coke's  Rocky  Mts.,  p.  277;  Irt^'s 
Astoria,  pp.  258,  295;  De  Smet,  Voy.,  pp.  28-30,  127;  Stevens,  in  Pae.  R,  R. 
Rept.,y6L  l,  p.  334;  Famham's  Trav.,  pp.  53,  61;  Domenech's  Deserts,  vol.  i., 
242,  270,  voL  ii.,  pp.  19,  60,  61,  64,  244,  311;  Hntchiwjs'  Cal  Mag,,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
634;  Simpson's  Route  to  Pac,  pp.  61-2;  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav,,  pp.  270, 
288-9,  298-9;  Bigler's  Early  Days  in  Utah  and  Nevcda,  MS. 

•*  The  Wararereeks  are  •  dirty  in  their  caxnps,  in  their  dress,  and  in  their 
persona.'  Ross*  Fur  Hunters,  voL  i,  p.  250.  The  persons  of  the  Piutes  are 
*  more  disgusting  than  those  of  the  Hottentots.  Tiieir  heads  are  white  with 
the  germs  of  crawling  filth.'  Famliam's  Trav,,  p.  58.  *A  filthy  tribe— the 
prey  of  idleness  and  vermin.'  Famham's  Life  and  Adven.,  p.  325.  Bryant 
says  of  the  Utahs  between  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden's  Hole:  *I  noticed  the 
females  hunting  for  the  vermin  in  the  heads  and  on  the  bodies  of  their  child- 
ren; finding  wnich  they  ate  the  animals  with  an  apparent  relish.'  Bryant's 
CaLjjJ.  154.  The  Snakes  'are  filthy  beyond  description.'  Toumsend's  Nar,, 
p.  137.  *  J'ai  vn  les  Sheyennes,  les  Serpents,  les  Youts,  etc.,  manager  la 
vermine  les  uns  des  aotres  k  pleins  peignes.'  De  Smet,  Voy.,  p.  47.  '  The 
Snakes  are  rather  cleanly  in  their  persons.'  Domenech's  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61. 
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feet,  and  are  pointed  with  obsidian,  flint,  or  anaong 
the  lower  tribes,  by  merely  hardening  the  tip  with 
fire.  Thirty  or  forty  are  usually  carried  in  a  skin 
quiver,  and  two  in  the  hand  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Lances,  which  are  used  in  some  localities,  are  pointed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  arrows  when  no  iron  can  be 
procured.  The  Snakes  have  a  kind  of  mace  or  club, 
which  they  call  a  poggamoggon.  It  consists  of  a  heavy 
stone,  sometimes  wrapped  in  leather,  attached  by  a 
sinew  thong  about  two  inches  in  length,  to  the  end  of 
a  stout  leather-covered  handle,  measuring  nearly  two 
feet.  A  loop  fastened  to  the  end  held  in  the  hand 
prevents  the  warrior  from  losing  the  weapon  in  the 
fight,  and  allows  him  to  hold  the  club  in  readiness 
while  he  uses  the  bow  and  arrow.^  They  also  have  a 
circular  shield  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
which  is  considered  a  very  important  part  of  a  war- 
rior's equipment,  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
arrow-proof  as  from  the  peculiar  virtues  supposed  to 
be  given  it  by  the  medicine-men.  The  manufacture 
of  a  shield  is  a  season  of  great  rejoicing.  It  must  be 
made  from  the  entire  fresh  hide  of  a  male  two-year- 
old  buffalo,  and  the  process  is  as  follows :  A  hole  is 
dug  in  the  ground  and  filled  with  red-hot  stones; 
upon  these  water  is  poured  until  a  thick  steam  arises. 
The  hide  is  then  stretched,  by  as  many  as  can  take 
hold  of  it,  over  the  hole,  until  tiie  hair  can  be  removed 
with  the  hands  and  it  shrinks  to  the  required  size.  It 
is  then  placed  upon  a  prepared  hide,  and  pounded  by 
the  bare  feet  of  all  present,  until  the  ceremony  is  con- 
cluded. When  the  shield  is  completed,  it  is  supposed 
to  render  the  bearer  invulnerable.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
also  make  mention  of  a  species  of  defensive  armor 
**  something  Uke  a  coat  of  mail,  which  is  formed  by  a 
great  many  folds  of  dressed  antelope-skins,  united  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  glue  and  sand.     With  this  they 

UB  ( ^  weapon  called  by  the  Chippeways,  by  whom  it  waa  formeriy  nstd, 
the  poggamoggon.'  Lewis  <md  CJarhts  Trav»,  p.  309.  Bnlfinch,  Oregon,  p. 
126,  says  the  stone  weighs  about  two  pounds.  Salmeron  also  mentions  a 
similar  weapon  used  by  the  people  livmg  south  of  Utah  Lake;  oonoeming 
whom  see  note  187,  p.  423. 
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cover  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  their  horses,  and 
find  it  impervious  to  the  arrow."  I  find  mention  in 
one  instance  only  of  a  shield  being  used  by  the 
TJtahs.  In  that  case  it  was  small,  circular,  and  worn 
suspended  from  the  neck.  The  fishing  spear  I  have 
already  described  as  being  a  long  pole  with  an  elk-horn 
point.  When  a  fish  is  struck,  the  shaft  is  loosened 
irom  its  socket  in  the  head,  but  remains  connected 
with  the  latter  by  a  cord.^"  Arrows  are  occasionally 
poisoned  by  plunging  them  into  a  liver  which  has 
been  previously  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.** 

The  tribes  that  possess  horses  always  fight  mounted, 
and  mani^e  their  animals  with  considerable  address. 
In  war  they  place  their  reliance  upon  strategy  and 
surprise;  fires  upon  the  hills  giving  warning  of  an 
enemy's  approach.  Prisoners  of  war  are  killed  with 
great  tortures,  especially  female  captives,  who  are 
given  over  to  the  women  of  the  victorious  tribe,  and 
by  them  done  to  death  most  cruelly;  it  is  said,  how- 

''*The  Utahs  'nonsan  mas  armas  que  las  flechas  y  algnnas  laiusas  de  per- 
demal,  ni  iienen  otro  peto,  morrion  ni  espaldar  oue  el  que  sacaron  delvientre 
de  SUB  madres.'  Bscalante,  quoted  in  Salmeron,  ielachnes,  in  Doc  HiaL  Mex., 
■er.  iiL,  part  iv.,  p.  126.  'Bows  made  of  the  horns  of  the  bighorn.... are 
formed  by  cementmg  with  glne  flat  pieces  of  the  horn  together,  covering  the 
back  with  sinewes  and  glue,  and  loadmg  the  whole  with  an  unusual  quantity  of 
omaments.'  Lewi8  and  Clarke^s  Trav,,  p.  309.  At  Ogden  River,  in  Utah, 
they  work  obsidian  splinters  '  into  the  most  beautiful  and  deadly  points, 
with  which  they  arm  the  end  of  their  arrows.'  Thornton's  Ogn.  and  Ccu.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  343.  'Four  tonte  arme,  un  arc,  des  filches  et  un  b&ton  pointu.'  De 
JSnut^  Voy.j  p.  28.  '  Bows  and  arrows  are  their  (Banattees)  only  weapons  of 
defence.'  Rots*  Fur  Hunters,  voL  i.,  p.  251.  The  arrows  of  the  ra-Utes  'are 
harbed  with  a  very  dear  translucent  stone,  a  species  of  opal,  nearly  aa 
hard  as  the  diamond;  and,  shot  from  their  long  bow,  are  almost  as  affective 
as  a  gunshot.'  Fremont's  ExpL  Ez,,  p.  267.  The  Pi-Utes  and  Pitches 
'have  no  weapon  of  defence  except  the  club,  and  in  the  use  of  that  they  are 
yery  unskilful.'  FaamhamCs  Trav,,  p.  58.  South-west  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
< their  arms  are  dubs,  with  small  lx>ws  and  arrows  made  of  reeds.'  Scenes  in 
ike  Rocky  Mts,,^,  180.  The  Pi-Utes  'make  some  weapons  of  defence,  as  bows 
and  arrows.  Tne  bows  are  about  six  feet  long;  made  of  the  savine  (Juniperus 
aabina).'  Famham's  Lffe  and  Adven,,  p.  378;  see,  further,  Bemy  and  Brench- 
ley's  Jounu,  voL  ii.,  pp.  291,  261;  Stansbury's  Sept,,ja,  232;  Schoolcraft's  Ardi., 
voL  y.,  jp.  198;  Heaip's  Cent  Route,  pp.  56,  72,  77,  84,  99;  Palmer's  Jour., 
^.  134;  Buyinch's  Oregonj  p.  129;  Irving' s  BonnemUes  Adven.,  pp.  146,  265, 


400;  Hale's  Ethnog.,  m  U,  S,  Ex,  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  219;  Parker's  J&plor.  Tour, 
im^22a-9,  238;  Irving's  Astoria,  v,  279;  Stuart,  m  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voy., 
1822,  torn.  xiiL,  p.  60;  Bigler's  Early  Days  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  MS.;  Knight's 
Pioneer  Life^  MS. 

^Bem^  and  Brenchley's  Jour,,  yoL  iL,  p.  407;  Heaip's  OenL  Boute,  p.  99; 
Tk&nton*9  OgiL  and  Oal,  vol.  i,  p.  171. 
VOL.  L   2B 
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ever,  that  male  prisoners  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  prowess  in  battle  are  frequently 
dismissed  unhurt  Scalps  are  taken,  and  sometimes 
portions  of  the  flesh  of  a  brave  fallen  enemy  are  eaten, 
that  the  eater  may  become  endued  with  the  valor  of 
the  slain.  He  who  takes  the  most  scalps  gains  the 
most  glory.  Whether  the  warriors  who  furnished 
the  trophies  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  accumulator  or 
not,  is  immaterial;  he  has  but  to  show  the  spoils  and 
his  fame  is  established.  The  Snakes  are  said  to  be 
peculiarly  skilful  in  eluding  pursuit  When  on  foot» 
they  will  crouch  down  in  the  long  grass  and  remain 
motionless  while  the  pursuer  passes  within  a  few  feet 
of  them,  or  when  caught  sight  of  they  will  double 
and  twist  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  catch  them.  The 
custom  of  ratifying  a  peace  treaty  by  a  grand  smoke, 
common  to  so  many  of  the  North  Axnerican  aborigines, 
is  observed  by  the  Shoshones.*^^  The  pipe,  the  bowl 
of  which  is  usually  of  red  stone,  painted  or  carved  with 
various  figures  and  adorned  with  feathers,  is  solenmly 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  each  smoker  blowing 
the  smoke  in  certain  directions  and  muttenno:  vows 
at  the  same  time. 

The  only  tools  used  before  iron  and  steel  were  in- 
troduced by  the  whites  were  of  flint,  bone,  or  horn. 
The  flint  knife  had  no  regular  form,  and  had  a  sharp 
edge  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  which  was  re- 
newed when  it  became  dull.  Elk-horn  hatchets,  or 
rather  wedges,  were  used  to  fell  trees.  They  made 
water-proof  baskets  of  plaited  grass,  and  otiiers  of 
wicker-work    covered  with   hide.     The    Snakes  and 

^^  *  Takinff  an  enemy's  scalp  is  an  honour  quite  independent  of  the  act  of 
vanquishing  nim.  To  kill  your  adversary  is  of  no  importance  imlesa  the 
scalp  is  brought  from  the  neld  of  battle,  and  were  a  warrior  to  slay  any 
number  of  his  enemies  in  action,  and  others  were  to  obtain  the  scalM  or 
first  touch  the  dead,  they  would  have  all  the  honours,  since  they  have  bome 
off  the  trophy.'  Lewis  and  Clarke*8  Tnw,,  p.  309;  see  also  p.  5265.  The  Utahs 
'  will  devour  the  heart  of  a  brave  man  to  increase  their  courage,  or  chop  it 
np,  boil  it  in  soup,  engorge  a  ladlef  ul,  and  boast  they  have  dnink  the  ene- 
my's blood.'  Burton's  City  of  tJie  Saints,  p.  581;  see  also  p.  140.  The  Utahs 
never  carry  arrows  when  they  intend  to  fight  on  horseoack.  Heap's  Cod. 
Route,  p.  77;  see  also  p.  100;  Jiemy  and  Br^chley's  Joum,,  pp.  97,  99;  l&am- 
lury's  Re^.,  p.  81;  De  Smet,  Toy.,  pp.  28-9;  Ross*  Fur  HunierSj  voL  L,  p. 
275;  voL  li.,  pp.  93-6;  Bulfinch's  Oregon,  p.  129;  Famham's  Trao,,  p*  36. 
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some  of  the  Utahs  were  versed  in  the  art  of  pottery, 
and  made  very  good  vessels  from  baked  clay.  These 
were  not  merely  open  dishes,  but  often  took  the  form 
of  jars  with  narrow  necks,  having  stoppers.** 

Boats,  as  a  rule,  the  Shoshones  have  none.  They 
usually  cross  rivers  by  fording;  otherwise  they  swim, 
or  pass  over  on  a  clumsy  and  dangerous  raft  made  of 
branches  and  rushes.**  By  way  of  compensation  they 
all,  except  the  poorest,  have  horses,  and  these  consti- 
tute their  wealth.  They  have  no  regular  currency, 
but  use,  for  purposes  of  barter,  their  stock  of  dried  fish, 
their  horses,  or  whatever  skins  and  furs  they  may 
possess.  They  are  very  deliberate  traders,  and  a 
solemn  smoke  must-  invariably  precede  a  bargain.*^ 

'*'The  pipe  of  the  chief  'was  made  of  a  dense  transparent  green  stone, 
yery  highly  polished,  abont  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  of  an  oval  figure, 
the  bowl  bein^  in  the  same  situation  with  the  stem.  A  small  piece  of  burnt 
day  is  placed  m  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  to  separate  the  tobacco  from  the  end 
of  the  stem.'  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  p.  267.  Pots  made  of  ' a  stone  found 
ia  the  hills, ....  which,  though  soft  ana  white  in  its  natural  state,  becomes 
very  hard  and  black  after  exposure  to  the  fire.'  Id,,  p.  812.  'These  vessels, 
although  rude  and  without  ffloss,  are  nevertheless  strong,  and  reflect  much 
credit  on  Indian  ingenuity.  Ross*  Fur  Hunters,  vol.  i.,  p.  274.  Pipe-stems 
'resemble  a  walking-stick  more  than  anything  else,  and  they  are  generally 
of  ash,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long.'  Id.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 
'  Cooking  vessels  very  much  resembling  reversed  bee-hives,  made  of  basket- 
work  covered  with  buffalo  skins.'  I>omcnech*8  Deserts,  voL  ii.,  p.  244.  Stans- 
bury  discovered  pieces  of  broken  Indian  pottery  and  obsidian  about  Salt 
Lake.  Stansbury's  Sept.,  p.  182.  The  material  of  baskets  'was  mostly  willow 
twig,  with  a  layer  of  gum,  probably  from  the  pine  tree'  Burton's  CUy  qf  the 
Saints,  p.  573.  The  Utahs  'manufacture  very  beautiful  and  serviceable 
blankets.'  SchooUrOffVs  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  200.  'Considering  that  they  have 
nothili|(  but  stone  hammers  and  flint  knives,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  see  the 
exquisite  finish  and  neatness  of  their  implements  of  war  and  hunting,  as  well 
as  their  ear-rinss  and  waist-bands,  made  of  an  amalgam  of  silver  and  lead.' 
Prmce,  in  CaL  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861.  'Les  Indiens  en  font  des  jarres,  des 
pots,  des  plats  de  diverses  formes.  Ces  vaisseaux  communiqnent  une  odeur 
et  une  saveur  tr^-agr^bles  k  tout  ce  qu*ils  renferment;  ce  qui  provient  sans 
donte  de  la  dissolution  de  quelque  substance  bitumineuse  contenue  dans 
I'argile.'  Stuart,  in  NcuoelUs  Annates  des  Vcy.,  1821,  torn.  ziL,  p.  83.  'The 
pipes  of  these  Indians  are  either  made  of  wood  or  of  red  earth;  sometimes 
these  earthen  pipes  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  Indians  have  been  known 
to  give  a  horse  m  exchange  for  one  of  them.'  Remy  and  Brcndiley's  Joum,, 
ToL  i.,  p.  130;  Parker's  Erphr.  Tour,  pp.  128-32,  228-9,  234. 
"^Ross'  Fur  Hunters,  voL  i.,  p.  274. 

**  Amon|B[  the  Snakes  in  Idaho,  garments  of  four  to  five  beaver-skins  were 
sold  for  a  knife  or  an  awl,  and  other  articles  of  fur  in  proportion.  Horses 
were  purchased  for  an  axe  each.  A  ship  of  seventy-four  guns  might  have 
been  loaded  with  provision,  such  as  dried  buffido,  bouffht  with  buttons  and 
rings.  Articles  of  real  value  they  thus  disposed  of  cheaply,  while  articles 
of  comparatively  no  value,  such  as  Indian  head-dress  and  other  curiosities, 
were  hdd  high.     A  beaver-skin  could  thus  be  had  for  a  brass  ring,  while  a 
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Although  each  tribe  has  an  ostensible  chief,  his  power 
is  limited  to  giving  advice,  and  although  his  opinion 
may  influence  the  tribe,  yet  he  cannot  compel  obedi- 
ence to  his  wishes.  Every  man  does  as  he  likes. 
Private  revenge,  of  course,  occasionally  overtakes  the 
murderer,  or  if  the  sympathies  of  the  tribe  be  with 
the  murdered  man,  he  may  possibly  be  publicly  exe- 
cuted, but  there  are  no  fixed  laws  for  such  cases. 
Chieftainship  is  hereditary  in  some  tribes;  in  others  it 
is  derived  from  prestige.^ 

The  Utahs  do  not  hesitate  to  sell  their  wives  and 
children  into  slavery  for  a  few  trinkets.  Great  num- 
bers of  these  unfortunates  are  sold  to  the  Navajos  for 
blankets.  An  act  which  passed  the  legislature  of 
Utah  in  1852,  legalizing  slavery,  sets  forth  that  from 
time  immemorial  slavery  has  been  a  customary  traffic 
among  the  Indians;  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
among  them  to  gamble  away  their  wives  and  children 
into  ^very,  to  sell  them  into  slavery  to  other  nations, 
and  that  slaves  thus  obtained  were  most  barbarously 
treated  by  their  masters ;  that  they  were  packed  from 
place  to  place  on  mules;  that  these  unfortunate  beings 
were  staked  out  to  grass  and  roots  like  cattle,  their 
limbs  mutilated  and  swollen  from  being  bound  \rith 
thongs;  that  they  were  frozen,  starved,  and  killed  by 
their  inhuman  owners;  that  families  and  tribes  living 
at  peace  would  steal  each  other's  wives  and  children, 
and  sell  them  as  slaves.  In  view  of  these  abuses,  it 
was  made  lawful  for  a  probate  judge,  or  selectmen,  to 
bind  out  native  captive  women  and  children  to  suitable 
white  persons  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  twenty  years.** 

necklace  of  bears'  claws  could  not  be  purchased  for  a  dozen  of  the  Banie 
rings.  Axes,  knives,  ammnnition,  beads,  buttons,  and  rings,  were  most  in 
demand.  Clothing  was  of  no  value;  a  Imife  sold  for  as  mnch  as  a  blanket; 
and  an  ounce  of  vermilion  was  of  more  value  than  a  yard  of  fine  doth. '  .Rem' 
Fur  Hunters,  voL  i,  pp.  257-9.  See,  further,  Lewis  and  Clarke's  TVov.,  p.  316; 
Townsend's  Nar,,  pp.  133,  138;  Prince,  in  CaL  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861^  FarH- 
ham's  Trao.,  p.  61. 

'^  'They  inflict  no  penalties  for  minor  ofienoes,  exoept  loss  of 


and  disfellowship.'  Prince,  in  Col  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1661;  Lewis  and  Ciarke's 
Trofo,,  pp.  806-7;  Bemy  and  BrtnefHs^'s  Jcum,,  vol.  i.,  ^.  1S8. 

***  *  it  is  virtuous  to  seise  and  ravish  the  women  of  tnbee  woth  wKom  they 
■TO  «t  war,  often  among  themselves,  and  to  retadn  or  4iall  thflm  and  Hsmr 
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Polygamy,  though  common,  is  not  universal;  a  wife 
is  generally  bought  of  her  parents;^  girls  are  fre- 
quently betrothed  in  infancy;  a  husband  will  prosti- 
tute his  wife  to  a  stranger  for  a  trifling  present,  but 
should  she  be  unfaithful  without  his  consent,  her  life 
must  pay  the  forfeit.  The  women,  as  usual,  suffer 
very  little  from  the  pains  of  child-bearing.  When  the 
time  of  a  Shoshone  woman's  confinement  draws  near, 
she  retires  to  some  secluded  place,  brings  forth  unas- 
sisted, and  remains  there  for  about  a  month,  alone, 
and  procuring  her  subsistence  as  best  she  can.  When 
the  appointed  time  has  elapsed,  she  is  considered  puri- 
fied and  allowed  to  join  her  friends  again.  The  weaker 
sex  of  course  do  the  hardest  labor,  and  receive  more 
blows  than  kind  words  for  their  pains.  These  people, 
in  common  with  most  nomadic  nations,  have  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  abandoning  the  old  and  infirm  the 
moment  they  find  them  an  incumbrance.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  state  that  children  are  never  flogged,  as  it  is 
thought  to  break  their  spirit.** 

children  as  slaves.'  DrTw*%  Oujyhoe  Reeon,,  p.  17.  The  Pi-Edes  'barter  their 
children  to  the  Utes  proper,  for  a  few  trinkets  or  bits  of  clothing,  by  whom 
they  are  again  sold  to  the  Navajos  for  blankets/  Simpson* a  Route  to  CaL,  p. 
45.  '  Some  of  the  minor  tribes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  (Utah), 
near  Kew  Mexico,  can  scarcely  show  a  single  sqnaw,  having  traded  them  off 
for  horses  and  arms.'  Burtons  City  of  the  /ScUtUs,  p.  682.  *  Viennent  trouver 
les  blancs,  et  leur  vendent  leurs  enfants  ponr  des  oagatelles.'  De  Smei,  Voy., 
p.  29;  KmgMi  PUmier  Ltfe,  MS.;  Utah,  Acts,  Resolutions,  etc,,  p.  87. 

*^  '  A  refusal,  in  these  lands,  is  often  a  serious  business;  the  warrior  col- 
lects his  friends,  carries  off  the  recusant  fair,  and  after  subjecting  her  to  the 
insults  of  all  his  companions,  espouses  her.'  Burton's  City  qfthe  Saints,  p.  582. 

••  'The  women  are  exceedingly  virtuous; they  are  a  kind  of  mercan- 
tile commodity  in  the  hands  of  their  masters.  Polvgamy  prevails  among 
the  chiefs,  but  the  number  of  wives  is  not  unlimited.  Remy  and  Brenchleya 
Joum.,  voL  i.,  pp.  123-8.  They  are  given  to  sensual  excesses,  and  other 
immoralities.  Farnham's  Trav.,  p.  62;  see  also  p.  60.  *  Prostitution  and 
illegitimacy  are  unknown; ....  they  are  not  permitted  to  marrv  until  eighteen 

or  twenty  years  old; it  is  a  capital  offence  to  marry  any  of  another  nation 

witiiont  special  sanction  from  their  council  and  head  chief.  They  allow  but 
one  wife.'  Prince,  in  Cal,  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861.  At  the  time  of  tiieir  con- 
finement the  women  'sit  apart;  tiiey  never  touch  a  cooking  utensil,  although 
it  is  not  held  impure  to  address  them,  and  they  return  only  when  the  signs 
of  wrath  have  passed  away.*  Burton* s  City  qfthe  Saints,  p.  573.  'Infidelity 
of  the  wife,  or  prostitution  of  an  unmarried  female,  is  punishable  by  death.' 
Danes,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Rept.,  1861,  p.  133.  *Our  Pi-Ute  has  a  neculiar  way  of 
gettinff  a  foretaste  of  connubial  bliss,  cohabiting  experimentally  with  his  in- 
tended for  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  nuptial  ceremony,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  either  party  can  stay  further  proceedings,  to  indulge  other  trials 
until  a  companion  more  congenial  is  found.'  Farley,  in  San  Frandsco  Medical 
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The  games  of  hazard  played  by  the  Shoshones  differ 
little  from  those  of  their  neighbors ;  the  principal  one 
appears  to  be  the  odd-and-even  game  so  often  men- 
tioned ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  nearly  abandoned 
these,  and  have  taken  to  *  poker/  which  they  are  said 
to  play  with  such  adroitness  as  to  beat  a  white  man. 
With  the  voice  they  imitate  with  great  exactness  the 
cries  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  their  concerts  of  this 
description,  which  generally  take  place  at  midnight, 
are  discordant  beyond  measure.  Though  they  manu- 
facture no  intoxicating  liquor  themselves,  they  will " 
drink  the  whiskey  of  the  whites  whenever  opportunity 
offers.  They  smoke  the  Jdniklcinik  leaf  when  no 
tobacco  can  be  procured  from  the  traders.**  In  con- 
nection with  their  smoking,  they  have  many  strange 
observances.  When  the  pipe  is  passed  round  at  the 
solemnization  of  a  treaty,  or  the  confirmation  of  a 
bargain,  each  smoker,  on  receiving  it  from  his  neigh- 
bor, makes  different  motions  with  it;  one  turns  the 
pipe  round  before  placing  the  stem  to  his  lips ;  another 
describes  a  semicircle  with  it;  a  third  smokes  with 
the  bowl  in  the  air;  a  fourth  with  the  bowl  on  the 
ground,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  company.  All 
this  is  done  with  a  most  grave  and  serious  counte- 
nance, which  makes  it  the  more  ludicrous  to  the 
looker-on.  The  Snakes  before  smoking  with  a  stran- 
ger, always  draw  off  their  moccasons  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect. Any  great  feat  performed  by  a  warrior,  which 
adds  to  his  reputation  and  renown,  such  as  scalping 

Press,  vol.  iii.,  p.   155;  Lewis  and  Clarhe*s  Trav,,  pp.  907-8,  315;  De  Smety 
Toy.,  p.  27. 

^'*'The  Snakes  'ont  une  sorte  de  tabac  sauyase  qui  croit  dans  lea  plaines 
contign^  aux  montagnes  du  Spanish- River,  il  ales  leailles  plus  etroitea  que 
le  n6tre,  il  est  plus  agreable  k  fumer,  ses  effets  etant  bien  moins  violens.' 
Stuart,  in  Nonvelles  AnnaUs  des  Voy.,  1821,  torn,  xii.,  pp.  82-3.  The  Kinik- 
kinik  '  they  obtain  from  three  different  plants.  One  is  a  Comus,  resembling 
our  Comus  sanauinea;  after  having  detached  the  epidermic  cuticle,  they  scrape 
the  bark  and  dry  it,  when  it  is  riady  for  use.  Another  is  a  Vaccinium  with 
red  berries;  they  gather  the  leaves  to  smoke  them  when  dry;  the  third  is  a 
small  shrub,  the  fruit  and  flower  of  which  I  have  never  seen,  but  resembles 
certain  species  of  Daphnads  (particularly  that  of  Kauai),  the  leaves  of  which 
are  in  like  manner  smoked.*  Remy  and  Brenchky^s  Joum,,  vol.  L,  p.  190;  see 
also  p.  132;  Ross'  Fur  HurUers,  vol.  i.,  p.  260;  Lewis  and  Clarkes  Trav.,  p. 
306;  Fremani's  Explor,  Ex,,  p.  174;  De  Smet,  Voy.,  pp.  25-6.  Parker's  Bxphr. 
Tour,  pp.  228-«,  237,  242-3. 
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an  enemy,  or  successfully  stealing  his  horses,  is  cele- 
brated by  a  change  of  name.  Killing  a  grizzly  bear 
also  entitles  him  to  this  honor,  for  it  is  considered  a 
great  feat  to  slay  one  of  these  formidable  animals,  and 
only  he  who  has  performed  it  is  allowed  to  wear  their 
highest  insignia  of  glory,  the  feet  or  claws  of  the  vic- 
tim. To  bestow  his  name  upon  a  friend  is  the  highest 
compliment  that  one  man  can  offer  another. 

The  Snakes,  and  some  of  the  Utahs,  are  skilful 
riders,  and  possess  good  horses.  Their  horse-furniture 
.  is  simple.  A  horse-hair  or  raw-hide  lariat  is  fastened 
round  ihe  animal's  neck;  the  bight  is  passed  with  a 
single  half-hitch  round  his  lower  jaw,  and  the  other 
end  is  held  in  the  rider's  hand;  this  sers'^es  as  a  bridle. 
When  the  horse  is  turned  loose,  the  lariat  is  loosened 
from  his  jaw  and  allowed  to  trail  from  his  neck.  The 
old  men  and  the  women  have  saddles  similar  to  those 
used  for  packing  by  the  whites ;  they  are  a  wooden 
frame  made  of  two  pieces  of  thin  board  fitting  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  horse,  and  held  together  by  two 
cross-pieces,  in  shape  like  the  legs  of  an  isoceles  tri- 
angle. A  piece  of  hide  is  placed  between  this  and  the 
horse's  back,  and  a  robe  is  thrown  over  the  seat  when 
it  is  ridden  on.  The  younger  men  use  no  saddle,  ex- 
cept a  small  pad,  girthed  on  with  a  leather  thong. 
When  travelling  they  greatly  overload  their  horses. 
AU  the  household  goods  and  provisions  are  packed 
upon  the  poor  animal's  back,  and  then  the  women  and 
children  seat  themselves  upon  the  pile,  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  or  five  on  one  horse.^^ 

The  poorer  Utahs  are  very  subject  to  various  dis- 
eases, owing  to  exposure  in  winter.  They  have  few, 
if  any,  efficient  remedies.  They  dress  wounds  with 
pine-gum,  after  squeezing  out  the  blood.  The  Snakes 
are  much  afiected  by  rheumatism  and  consumption, 

'^ '  En  denz  occaaiona  divenes,  je  comptai  cinq  peraonnes  ainsi  mont^es, 
dont  denx,  certes,  paraissaient  aussi  capables,  chacune  k  elle  seule,  de  porter 
la  pauvre  b^te,  que  le  cheval  ^tait  ii.  mdme  de  supporter  lears  poids.'  DeSmet, 
Vcy,,  p.  127;  Lewis  and  Clarke*a  Trav.,  pp.  266,  3(»-ll,  316;  Graves,  in  Ind, 
Af,  RepL,  1854,  p.  178. 
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caused  chiefly  by  their  being  ahnost  constantly  in  the 
water  fishing,  and  by  exposure.  Syphilis  has,  of 
course,  been  extensively  introduced  among  all  the 
tribes.  A  few  plants  and  herbs  are  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  the  medicine-men  practise  their  wonted 
mummeries,  but  what  particular  means  of  cure  they 
adopt  is  not  stated  by  the  authorities.  I  find  no  men- 
tion of  their  having  sweat-houses.^" 

Concerning  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  usage  differs. 
In  some  parts  the  body  is  burned,  in  others  it  is  buried^ 
In  either  case  the  property  of  the  deceased  is  destroyed 
at  his  burial.  His  favorite  horse,  and  in  some  in- 
stances his  favorite  wife,  are  killed  over  his  grave, 
that  he  may  not  be  alone  in  the  spirit-land.  Lacera- 
tion in  token  of  grief  is  universal,  and  the  lamentations 
of  the  dead  person's  relatives  are  heard  for  weeks  after 
his  death,  and  are  renewed  at  intervals  for  many 
months.  Childlike  in  this,  they  rush  into  extremes, 
and  when  not  actually  engaged  in  shrieking  and  tear- 
ing their  flesh,  they  appear  perfectly  indifferent  to 
their  loss.^^ 

The  character  of  the  better  Shoshone  tribes  is  not 
much  worse  than  that  of  the  surrounding  nations;  they 
are  thieving,  treacherous,  cunning,  moderately  brave 
after  their  fashion,  fierce  when  fierceness  will  avail 
them  anything,  and  exceedingly  cruel.  Of  the  miser- 
able root  and  grass  eating  Shoshones,  however,  even 
this  much  cannot  be  said.     Those  who  have  seen  them 

^^  *  With  strong  constitatioiui,  generally,  they  either  die  at  once  or  readily 
recover.'  Burton^s  City  qfiks  Saints,  p.  581.  '  There  is  no  lack  of  pulmonary 
dificnltiefi  among  them.'  Farley,  in  San  Frand»co  Medical  Press,  voL  iii»,  p. 
155.     Syphilis  usually  kills  them.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav.,  p.  316.     *The 

eonvoUaria  siellata is  the  best  remedial  plant  known  among  those  Indians.' 

Fremont's  Exphr,  Ex,,  p.  273;  Danes,  in  Ind.  Aff,  JRepi.,  18G1,  n.  132;  Prince, 
in  CaL  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861;  Coke's  Rocky  Mis,,  p.  276;  Parker^  JSiplor.  Tow^ 
pp.  228-9,  240-2. 

'"  *  The  Yutas  make  their  graves  high  up  the  kanvons,  nsoally  in  clefta 
of  rock.'  Burtons  City  qfthe  Saints,  p.  150.  At  the  obsequies  of  a  chief  of 
the  Timpenagnchya  tribe,  '  two  squaws,  two  Pa  Yuta  children,  and  fifteen  of 
his  best  norses  composed  the  ''customs." '  Id,,  id,  577.  'When  a  death  takea 
place,  they  wrap  the  body  in  a  skin  or  hide,  and  dra^  it  by  the  leg  to  asrave, 
which  is  heapea  up  with  stones,  as  a  protection  agamst  wild  beuts.'  ItL,  p. 
062;  Bemu  and  Brenchley's  Joum,,  vol.  L,  pp.  131,  346;  De  Smet^  Voy.,  p.  28; 
DomenecKs  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  359,  363. 
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nnanimously  agree  that  they,  of  all  men,  are  lowest. 
Liying  in  a  state  of  semi-torpor  in  holes  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  and  in  spring,  crawling  forth  and 
eating  grass  on  their  hands  and  knees,  until  able  te 
regain  their  feet;  having  no  clothes,  scarcely  any 
cooked  food,  in  many  instances  no  weapons,  with 
merely  a  few  vague  imaginings  for  religion,  living  in 
the  utmost  squalor  and  filth,  putting  no  bridle  on  their 
passions,  there  is  surely  room  for  no  missing  link  be- 
tween them  and  brutes.*^'     Yet,  as  in  all  men,  there 

'''The  Shoahones  of  Carson  Valley  '  are  verv  rigid  in  their  morals. '  Hemy 
and  Brenchley*s  JottrTL,  vol.  i.,  p.  85.  At  Haws  Kanch,  'honest  and  trust- 
worthy, but  lazy  and  dirty.*  Id.,  p.  123.  These  Kusi-Utahs  *  were  very  inof- 
fensive, and  seemed  perfectly  guileless.'  Id.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  412.  The  Pai-uches 
are  considered  as  mere  dogs,  the  refuse  of  the  lowest  order  of  humanity. 
FamhavfCB  life  and  Adven.,  p.  376.    The  Timpanigos  Yutas  '  are  a  noble  race, 

brave  and  hospitable.'  Id,  p.  371.     The  Pi-utes  are  'the  most  degraded 

and  least  intellectual  Indians  known  to  the  trappers.'  Farnham*i  Trav.,  p. 
58.  'The  Snakes  are  a  very  intelligent  race.*  Id.^  p.  62.  The  Bannacks  are 
'a  treacherous  and  dangerous  race,  /c/.,  p.  76.  The  Pi-£des  are  'timid  and 
dejected; '  the  Snakes  are  '  fierce  and  warlike; '  the  Tosawitches  'very  treach- 
erous;' the  Bannacks  'treacherous;*  the  Washoes  'peaceable,  but  indolent.' 
Simpgon's  Route  to  CdL,  p.  45-9.  The  Utahs  *  are  brave,  impudent,  and  war- 
like, ...  .of  a  revengeful  disposition.'  Graves,  in  Ind  Aff.  Rept,,  1854,  p.  178. 
'  Industrious.'  Armstrong,  in  Id,,  1856,  p.  233.  'A  race  of  men  whose  cruelty 
is  scarcely  a  stride  removed  from  that  of  cannibalism.'  Hurt,  in  Id,  p.  231. 
'  The  Pah-utes  are  undoubtedly  the  most  interestins  and  docile  Indians  on 
the  continent.'  Dodge,  mid,  1859,  p.  374.  The  Utiuis  are  'fox-like,  crafty, 
and  conning.'  Archuleta,  mid,  18o5,  p.  167.     The  Pi-Utes  are  'teachable, 

kin<l,  and  industrious, scrupulously  chaste  in  all  their  intercourse.'  Parker, 

in  Id,^  1866,  p.  115.  The  Weber-Utes  'are  the  most  worthless  and  indolent 
of  any  in  the  Territory.'  Head,  in  Id,  p.  123.  The  Bannacks  'seem  to  bo 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  dash  and  bravery  quite  unusual.'  Campbell,  in  /t/.,  p. 
120.  The  Bannacks  are  'energetic  and  industrious.'  Danilson,  in  Id,  18G9, 
p.  288.  The  Washoes  are  docUe  and  tractable.  Douglas,  in  Id.,  1870,  p.  96. 
The  Pi-utes  are  '  not  warlike,  rather  cowardly,  but  pilfering  and  treacherous. ' 
Powell,  in  Id,  1871,  p.  562.  The  Shoshokoes  'are  extremely  indolent,  but  a 
mild,  inoffensive  race.'  Irving s  Bonneville's  Adven.,  p.  257.  The  Snakes  'are 
a  thoronghly  savage  and  lazy  tribe.*  Franchh-e's  I^ar.,  n.  160.  The  Sho- 
ahones are  'frank  and  communicative.'  Lewis  and  Clarke* a  Trav.,  p.  306. 
The  Snakes  are  'pacific,  hospitable,  and  honest.'  Dunns  Oregon,  p.  325.  'The 
Snakes  are  a  very  intelligent  race.'  White's  Ogn.,  p.  379.  The  Pi-utes  'are 
as  degraded  a  class  of  humanitv  as  can  be  found  upon  the  earth.     The  male 

is  proud,  sullen,  intensely  insolent; they  will  not  steal.     The  women  are 

chaste,  at  least  toward  their  white  brethren. '  Farley,  in  San  Francisco  Medical 
PreaSf  voL  iiL,  p.  154.  The  Snakes  have  been  considered  *  as  rather  a  dull 
and  degraded  people, .  • .  .weak  in  intellect  and  wanting  in  courage.  And  this 
opinion  is  very  probable  to  a  casual  observer  at  Srst  sight,  or  when  seen  in 
smaU  numbers;  for  their  i^parent  timidity,  grave,  and  reserved  iiabits,  give 
them  an  air  of  stupidity.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Snake  character 
wiU,  however,  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  other  kindred 
nationSy  either  east  or  west  of  the  mountains,  both  in  respect  to  their  mental 
facolties  and  moral  attributes.'  Ross*  Fur  Hunters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151.  'Les  Sam- 
pectches,  les  Pagonts  et  les  Ampayouts  sont....un  peuple  plus  miserable. 
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stands  out  some  prominent  good,  so  in  these,  the  low- 
est of  humanity,  there  is  one  virtue:  they  are  lovers 
of  their  country;  lovers,  not  of  fair  hills  and  fertile 
valleys,  but  of  inhospitable  mountains  and  barren 
plains;  these  reptile-like  men  love  their  miserable 
burrowing-places  better  than  all  the  comforts  of  civili- 
zation ;  indeed,  in  many  instances,  when  detained  by 
force  among  the  whites,  they  have  been  known  to  pine 
away  and  die, 

pluB  d6grtkd6  et  plus  pauvre.  Lea  Fran9ais  lea  a^pellent  commandment  lea 
bignes-de-pitie,  et  ce  nom  leur  convient  k  merveille.'  De  Smet,  Votf.,  p.  2S. 
The  Utahfl  'paraissent  doax  et  affables,  tr^s-polis  et  hoepitaUers  ponr  les 
strangers,  et  charitables  entre  enx.'  Id.^  p.  30.  'The  Indians  of  Litah  are 
the  most  miserable^  if  not  the  moat  degraded,  beings  of  all  the  vast  Ameri- 
can wildemeaa.'  DomenecJi^s  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64.  The  Utaha  'poaaeaa  a 
capacity  for  improvement  whenever  circumstancea  favor  them.'  iicenes  m 
tlui  Bochy  Mts,y  p.  180.  The  Snakea  are  'la  plus  manvaise  dea  races  des 
Peaux-Kousea  que  j'ai  fr^uenteea.  Ba  aont  auaai  paresaeux  que  pea  prd- 
voyanta.*  Saint-AmatU,  Voy,,  p.  325.  The  Shoahonea  of  Idaho  are  'highly 
intelligent  and  lively. ..  .the  moat  virtuoua  and  nnaophisticated  of  all  the 
Indiana  of  the  United  Statea.'  Taylor,  in  CaL  Farmer,  April  27,  1860.  The 
Waahoea  have  'superior  intelligence  and  aptitude  for  learning.'  Id,,  June  14^ 
1861;  aee  alao  Id,,  June  26,  1S63.  The  Nevada  Shoahonea  'are  the  moat 
pore  and  uncorrupted  aborigines  upon  thia  continent.... they  are  acrupn- 
loualy  clean  in  their  peraona,  and  chaste  in  their  habits...  .tiiough  whole 
familiea  live  together,  of  all  agca  and  both  aexea,  in  the  aame  tent,  im- 
morality and  crime  are  of  rare  occurrence.'  Prince,  in  Id,,  Oct  18,  1861. 
The  Bannacka  'are  cowardly,  treacheroua,  filthy,  and  indolent.'  Schootcra/Ss 
Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  223.     'The  Utaha  are  predatory,  voracious,  and  perfitliona. 

Plunderera  ana  murderera  by  habit when  their  ferocity  ia  not  excited, 

their  auapicions  are  ao  great  as  to  render  what  they  aay  unreliable,  if  they 
do  not  remain  altogether  uncommunicative.'  Id.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  197--8.  The 
Pa-Vanta  '  are  aa  brave  and  improvable  aa  their  neighbonra  are  mean  and 
vile. '  BurtorCa  Cit^  qf  the  Saints,  p.  577.  '  The  Yuta  ia  leas  servile,  and  con- 
sequently  has  a  higher  ethnic  status  than  the  African  negro;  he  will  not  toil, 
and  he  turns  at  a  Kick  or  a  blow.'  Id,,  p.  581.  The  Shoahokoea  'are  hann- 
leaa,  and  exceedingly  timid  and  ahy.'  BrownelCs  Ind.  Baeea,  p.  538. 
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To  the  NoRTHSRir  Caldornians,  whose  territory  extends  from  Rogoe 
Kiver  on  the  north  to  Eel  Kiver  aouth,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Califomian  boundary  eaat,  including  the  Klamath,  and  other  lakes,  are  aa- 
aigned,  according  to  the  authoritiea,  the  following  tribal  boundariee:  There 
are  '  the  Uoopaha,  and  the  Ukiaha  of  Mendocino; '  '  the  Umpquaa,  Kowoosea 
or  Cooaea,  Macanootoony'a  of  the  Umpqua  river  aection,  Nomee  Culto,  and 
Nomee  Lacka  of  Tehama  Coimty;  the  Copaha,  Hanags,  Yatucketa,  Terwars^ 
and  Tolowaa,  of  the  lower  Klamath  river;  the  Wylaka  and  Koobimncka  of 
Trinity  county  mountaina  west  from  Sacramento  plaioa;  the  Modocs  of 
Klamath  Lake,  the  Ylackaa  of  Pitt  Barer,  the  Ukaa  and  Shastaa  of  Shaath 
county.'  Taykr^  in  CaL  Farmer,  Jane  8,  1860. 
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The  TcioUna  are  divided  into  twelve  bands;  eight  of  them  are  located 
on  the  coast,  one  on  the  forks  of  the  Coqnille,  and  three  on  Rogne  river/ 
'  The  Tototins,  from  whom  is  derived  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  people 
speaking  the  language,  reside  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tototin  river,  about 
four  miles  from  its  mouth.  Their  country  extends  from  the  eastern  boun- 
dary  of  the  Yahshntes,  a  short  distance  below  their  village,  up  the  stream 
about  six  miles,  where  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  Mackanotins  commence.' 
'The  country  of  the  Euquachees  commences  at  the  "Three  Sisters,"  and 
extends  along  the  coast  to  a  point  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  their 
village,  which  is  on  a  stream  which  bears  their  name.  The  mining  town 
of  EUzabeth  is  about  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Euquachees,  and  is 
called  thirty  miles  from  Port  Orford.  Next  southward  of  the  Euquachees 
are  the  Yahshutes,  whose  villages  occupy  both  banks  of  the  Tototin  or  Rogne 
river,  at  its  mouth.  These  people  claim  but  about  two  and  a  half  miles  back 
from  the  coast,  where  the  Tototin  country  conmiences.  The  Yahshutes  claim 
the  coast  to  some  remarkable  headlands,  about  six  miles  south  of  Rogne 
river.  South  of  these  headlands  are  the  Chetlessentuns.  Their  village  is 
north  of,  but  near,  the  mouth  of  a  stream  bearing  their  name,  but  better 
known  to  the  whites  as  Pistol  river.  The  Chetlessentuns  claim  but  about 
eight  miles  of  the  coast;  but  as  the  country  east  of  them  is  uninhabited,  like 
others  similarly  situated,  their  lands  are  supposed  to  extend  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountains.  Next  to  the  Chetlessentuns  on  the  south  are  the  Wish- 
teoatins,  whose  village  is  at  the  month  of  a  small  creek  bearing  their  name. 
Iliey  claim  the  country  to  a  small  trading-post  known  as  the  Whale's  Head, 
aboat  twenty-seven  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  Rogue  River.  Next  in 
order  are  the  Cheattee  or  Chitco  band,  whose  villages  were  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth,  and  about  six  miles  up  a  small  river  bearing  their  name. 
. . .  .The  lands  of  these  people  extend  from  Whale's  Head  to  the  California 
line,  and  back  from  the  coast  indefinitely. . .  .The  Mackanotin  village  is  about 
seven  miles  above  that  of  the  Tototms,  and  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Hiey  claim  about  twelve  miles  of  stream.  The  Shistakoostees  succeed  them 
(the  Mackanotins).  Their  village  is  on  the  north  bank  of  Rogue  river,  nearly 
opposite  the  cofluence  of  the  Illinois.  These  are  the  most  easterly  band 
within  my  district  in  the  South.'  Parrisk,  in  hid,  Aff.  Bept.,  1854,  pp.  288-9. 
'Dr.  Hubbard,  in  his  notes  (1856)  on  the  Indians  of  Rogue  River  and  South 
Oregon,  on  the  ocean,  before  aUuded  to,  gives  the  following  Hst  of  names  of 
Rancherias  and  clans  of  the  Lototen  or  Tutatamys  tribe.  Masonah  Band, 
location,  Coqnille  river;  Chockrelatan  Band,  location,  Coquille  forks;  Qua- 
tomah  Band,  location,  Flore's  creek;  Laguaacha  Band,  location,  Elk  river; 
Cosolhenten  Band,  location.  Port  Orford;  Yuquache  Band,  location,  Yugua 
creek;  Chetiessenten  Btod,  location.  Pistol  river;  Yah  Shutes  Band,  loca- 
tion. Rogue  river;  Wishtanatan  Band,  location,  Whale's  head;  Cheahtoc 
Band,  location,  Chetko;  Tototen  Band,  location,  six  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Rogue  river;  Sisticoosta  Band,  location,  above  Big  Bend  of  Rogue  river; 
Maquelnoteer  Band,  location,  fourteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Rogue 
river.'  CaL  Farmer,  June  18,  1860.  The  Tutotens  were  a  large  tribe,  num- 
bering thirteen  clans,  inhabiting  the  southern  coast  of  Oregon.  Golden  Era, 
March  1856.     'Tontonnis  ou  Coqnins,  sur  la  riviere  de  ce  nom  et  dans  Tin- 
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terieur  des  terres.'  MqfiroBt  Shuphr,,  torn,  ii.,  p.  335.  'On  the  lower  part  of 
the  Clamet  Biver  are  the  Totatane,  known  by  the  nn&ivorable  aonbriquet  of 
the  Rogue,  or  Rascal  Indiana.*  HaJU^a  Ethnog*,  in  U.  S.  JSx.  Sx.,  toL  vi.,  p. 
221.  The  bands  of  the  Tootooton  tribe  '  are  scattered  over  a  great  extent  ol 
country — along  the  coast  and  on  the  streams  from  the  Califomia  line  to 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  CoquiUe,  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  summit  of  the 
coast  range  of  mountains.*  Palmer,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Sept,,  ISdi,  p.  259.  Taylor 
places  the  Tntunahs  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Del  Norte  County.  MS*  Map. 
The  Hunas  live  in  Califomia  a  little  south  of  Rogue  Rirer,  on  the  way 
north  from  Cresent  City.  P/eifer's  Seeofid  Joum.,  p.  314. 

Modoc,  by  some  Moddoc,  is  a  word  which  originated  with  the  Shasteecaa, 
who  applied  it  indefinitely  to  all  wild  Indians  or  enemies.  '  Their  proper 
habitat  is  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lower  Klamath  Lake,  on  Hot  Creek, 
around  Clear  Lake,  and  along  Lost  River  in  Oregon.'  Powen,  in  Overlcmd 
Monthly,  vol.  x.,  p.  635.  They  own  the  Klamath  River  from  the  lake  to 
where  it  breaks  through  the  Siskiyou  range  to  the  westward.*  Id,,  voL  xL, 
p.  21.  In  the  northern  part  of  Siskiyou  County.  MS,  Map.  'The  Modocs 
of  the  Klamath  Lake  were  also  called  Moahtockna.'  CaL  Farmer,  June  29^ 
1860.  East  of  the  Klamaths,  whose  eastern  boundary  is  twenty 'five  or  thirty 
miles  east  of  the  Cascade  Range,  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon, 
'and  extending  some  distance  into  California,  is  a  tribe  known  aa  the  Mo- 
docks.  East  of  these  again,  but  extending  farther  south,  are  the  Moetwaa.' 
'  The  country  round  Ancoose  and  Modoc  lakes,  is  claimed  and  occupied  by 
the  Modoc  Indians.*  Palmer,  in  Ifid,  Af.  JRepL,  1854,  pp.  262-^3.  'The  Mo- 
docs (or  Moadoc,  as  the  word  is  pronounced)  known  in  their  language  aa 
the  Okkowish,  inhabit  the  Goose  lake  country,  and  are  mostly  within  the 
State  of  Califomia. . .  .The  word  Modoc  is  a  Shasta  Indian  word,  and  means 
all  distant,  stranger,  or  hostile  Indians,  and  became  applied  to  these  Indians 
by  white  men  in  early  days  from  hearing  the  Shastas  speak  of  them.  *  See 
Steele,  in  Ind.  Af.  RepL,  1864,  p.  121. 

The  Oukakenaks,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Siskiyou  County.  M8.  Map. 

The  KUxmaiha  or  Lutuami — 'Lntuami,  or  Tlamatl,  or  Clamet  TimUmi* 
The  first  of  these  names  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  people  in  their 
own  language.  The  second  is  that  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  Chi- 
nooks,  and  through  them  to  the  whites.  They  live  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  river  and  about  the  lake,  which  have  both  received  from  foreigners 
the  name  of  Clamet.*  HaU^s  Ethnog.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  p.  218. 
That  portion  of  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade  Range,  south  of  the  forty- 
fourth  parallel,  'extending  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  east,  and  aoutfa  to 
the  Califomia  line,  is  the  country  of  the  Klamath  Indiana'  Palmer,  in  Imd. 
Aff.  RepL,  1854,  p.  262.  The  Tlameths  '  inhabit  the  country  aloog  the  east- 
em  base  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  south  to  the 
Great  Klameth  Lake.*  Thompeon,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1854^  p.  283.  The 
Clamets  inhabit  'Roquas  Biver,  near  the  south  boundary'  (of  Oregon). 
Warre  and  Vavajteur,  in  Martin's  Hudson*8  Baiy,  p.  81.  'Lntuami,  Clameti; 
also  Tlamatl— Indians  of  south- western  Oregon,  near  the  Clamet  Lake.* 
Ludewig'e  Ah.  Lang,,  p.  100.  'Klamacs,  sur  la  riviere  de  oe  nometdaos 
Tinterieur  des  terres.*  De  M^rae,  Exphr.,  tom.  u.,  p.  335.     Ghunst:  ott  the 
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upper  put  of  the  river,  aad  sixty  milea  below  the  lake  so  named.  FramboiM, 
in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour,,  voL  xi,  p.  255.  'Next  east  of  the  Shastas  are  the 
KUmath  lake  Indians,  known  in  their  language  as  the  Okshee,  who  inhabit 
the  country  about  the  Klamath  lakes,  and  east  about  half-way  to  the  Goose 
Lake,  to  Wright  Lake,  and  south  to  a  line  running  about  due  east  from 
Shasta  Butte.'  Steele,  in  Ind,  Jff.  BepL,  1864,  pp.  120-1.  'The  name  of 
Klamath,  or  Tlamath,  belonging  to  the  tribes  on  the  lake  where  the  river 
rises,  is  not  known  a^ong  those  farther  down.... Thus,  at  the  forks,  the 
Weitspeks  call  the  river  below  Pohlik,  signifying  down;  and  that  above 
Pehtsik,  or  up;  giving,  moreover,  the  same  name  to  the  population  in 
speaking  of  them  collectively.  Three  distinct  tribes,  speaking  di£ferent 
languages,  occupy  its  banks  between  the  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shasta, 
of  which  the  lowest  extends  up  to  Bluff  Creek,  a  few  miles  above  the  forks. 
Of  these  there  are,  according  to  our  information,  in  all  thirty-two  viUages. 
....  The  names  of  the  principal  villages ....  are  the  Weitspek  (at  the  forks), 
Wahaherr,  Kaipetl,  Moraiuh,  Kohtscho,  M^hteh,  Schregon,  Yauterrh,  Pec- 
quaa,  Kauweh,  Wauhtecqi  Scheperrh,  Oiyotl,  Naiagutl,  Schaitl,  Hopaiuh, 
Bakqoa^  and  Wehtlqua,  the  two  last  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.'  Oihbs,  in 
SchooHercifis  Ardi.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  138. 

The  Euroea  inhabit  '  the  lower  Klamath  from  Weitspeck  down,  and  along 
the  ooaat  for  about  twenty  miles.'  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  viii,  p. 
530.  The  Eurocs  '  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Klamath  from  the  junction  of 
the  Trinity  to  the  mouth,  and  the  sea-coast  from  Grold  Bluff  up  to  a  point 
ahont  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath.'  Powers'  Porno,  MS. 

The  Cahrocs  live  between  the  Eurocs  and  the  foot  of  the  Klamath  Moun- 
taina,  also  a  short  distance  up  Salmon  River.  '  On  the  Klamath  River  there 
live  three  distinct  tribes,  called  the  Eurocs,  Cahrocs,  and  Modocs;  which 
names  mean  respectively,  "down  the  river,"  "up  the  river,"  and  "head 
of  the  river."'  Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  viii.,  p.  328.  Speaking  of 
Indiana  at  the  junction  of  Salmon  and  Klamath  rivers,  Mr  Gibbe  says: 
*  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  generic  appellation  for  themselves,  but  apply 
the  terms  "Kahruk,"  upi  and  "  Youruk,"  down,  to  all  who  live  above  or  be- 
low themselves,  without  discrimination,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  others 
(at  the  junction  of  the  Trinity)  do^  "Pehtsik,"  and  "PohUk."'  Sdioolcrqft's 
Arch,,  ToL  iii.,  p.  151. 

The  Tokwalis  are  the  first  tribe  on  the  coast  north  of  Klamath  River. 
Oibbe,  in  SrhooUsrcjVs  Arch.,  voL  iii.,  p.  139.  The  Tahlewahs  are  a  'tribe 
<m  the  Klamath  River.'  Ludewig's  Ab.  Laing,,  p.  179.  'In  the  vicinity  of 
Crescent  City  and  Smith's  River  there  are  the. . .  .Lopas,  Talawas,  and  La- 
goooa.'  Heintaelman,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Repl,,  1857,  pp.  391-2.  'In  Del  Norte 
County.... the  Haynaggis  live  along  Smith  River,  the  Tolowas  on  the 
Lagoon,  and  the  Tahatens  around  Crescent  City.'  Powers'  Porno,  MS.  The 
Copa,  Hanags,  Yantnckets,  and  Tolawas  are  'Indian  tribes  living  near 
the  Oregon  and  California  coast  frontiers.'  Crescent  City  Herald,  Aug.  1857. 
The  Tolowas  at 'the  meeting  point  of  Trinity,  Aunboldt^  and  Klamath  coun- 
tiM.  MS.  Map. 

The  Tenmvs,  north-west  of  the  Tolowas.  MS.  Map. 

The  WcHspdss  are  the  'principal  band  on  the  Klamath,  atihe  Jaaotum  of 
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the  Trinity.'  €f%t!bs^  m  SthoolcrOffti  Arch.,  voL  iii.,  p.  422;  I'vulaoiffs  AK 
Lang.,  p.  200. 

The  Oppegadts  are  a  tribe  at  Red-Cap's  Bar,  on  the  Klamath  Biver.  Oitb», 
in  ScJioolcr^/t^s  Arch.,  vol.  iit,  p.  148. 

The  Hoopahs  live  'am  unteren  Bio  de  la  Trinidad,  oder  Trinity  River.*' 
Bugchmann,  Das  Apcuihe  cUs  Hne  AMapouk.  Spr.,  p.  218.  'Indian  tribe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Trinity  River.'  Ludewi^s  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  82.  The  Hoopaa 
live  *in  Hoopa  Valley,  on  the  lower  Trinity  River.*  Powers^  Porno,  MS.,  p. 
85.  '  The  lower  Trinity  tribe  is,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  known  to  the 
Klamaths  by  the  name  of  Hoopah.'  OSfba,  in  8cJioolcr^ft*8  Arch.,  vol.  iiL,  p. 
139;  see  also  p.  422.     In  the  northern  part  of  Klamath  County.  AfS.  Map, 

'Upon  the  Trinity,  or  Hoopali,  below  the  entrance  of  the  sonth  fork  or 
Otahweiaket,  there  are  said  to  be  eleven  ranches,  the  Okenoke,  A^^araits, 
Uplegoh,  Olleppauhlkahtehtl  and  Pephtsoh;....and  the  Haslintah,  Ahel- 
tah,  Sok^keit,  Tashhuanta,  and  Witspuk  above  it;  a  twelfth,  the  M^yem- 
ma,  now  burnt,  was  situated  just  above  "New"  or  "Arkansas'*  River.* 
Qibbs,  in  SchoolerqfVs  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  139. 

The  Copahs,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Klamath  County,  north  of  the 
Hoopahs.  MS.  Map.  The  Cops  are  mentioned  as  'living  near  the  Oregon 
and  California  coast  frontiers,*  in  the  Orescent  (My  Herald,  Aug.  1857. 

The  KaUias  live  on  the  south  fork  of  Trinity  River.  Powers'  Porno,  MS. 

The  Pataways  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Trinity,  from  the  vicinity  of  Big 
Bar  to  South  Fork.  Powers*  Porno,  MS. 

The  Cidmalquays  lived  on  New  River,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Trinity.  Powers* 
Porno,  MS. 

The  Siahs  '  occupied  the  tongue  of  land  jutting  down  between  Eel  River, 
and  Van  Dusen's  Fork.*  Powers*  Porno,  MS.  The  Sians  or  Siahs  lived  on. 
the  head-waters  of  Smith  River.  OQibs,  in  SchooHcrafis  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  139. 

The  Ekneks,  Eenahs,  or  Eenaghs,  lived  above  the  Tolewas  on  Smith  River. 
Gibbs,  in  ScJbo6lcraft*s  Arch.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  139.  'Ehnek  was  the  name  of  a  band 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  or  Quoratem  River.'  Id.,  p.  422;  Ludewig's  AK 
Lang.,  p.  67. 

Wishosh  *  IB  the  name  given  to  the  Bay  (Humboldt)  and  Mad  River  In- 
dians by  those  of  £el  River.'  Gibbs,  in  Sehoolerc{ft*s  Arch.,  voL  iiL,  p.  422; 
Litdemg*s  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  201. 

The  Wteyois  are  '  a  band  on  the  mouth  of  Eel  River  and  near  Humboldt 
Bay.'  Ludewig*s  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  200.  The  Humboldt  Bay  Indians  call  them* 
selves  Wishosk;  and  those  of  the  hills  Teokawilk;  'but  the  tribes  to  the 
northward  denominate  both  those  of  the  Bay  and  Eel  River,  Weyot,  or 
Walla- walloo.*  Oibbs,  in  Schookrqffs  ArcL,  vol  iiL,  p.  133L 

'The  Patawats  live  on  the  lower  waters  of  Mad  River,  and  around  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  as  far  south  as  Areata,  perhaps  originally  as  far  down  as  Eoreka.*^ 
Powers*  Porno,  MS. 

Ossegon  is  the  name  given  to  the  Indians  of  Gold  Bltifi^  between  ^n^inidad 
and  the  Klamath.  Oibbs,  in  SchooUarc^ffs  Arch.,  voL  iii.,  p.  133. 

'The  Lassies  formerly  dwelt  in  Mad  River  Valley,  from  the  head-watera 
down  to  Low  Gap,  or  thereabouts,  where  they  borrowed  on  the  Wheelcnttas.* 
Powers*  Porno,  MS 
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Chori  waa  the  name  given  to  the  Indians  of  Trinidad  hj  the  Weeyota. 
Oa&s,  in  Schoolennft's  Ardi.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  133. 

The  CkUhilahs  'occupied  the  banks  of  Redwood  Creek,  from  the  coast 
np  aboat  twenty  miles.'  Powers*  PamOf  MS.  The  Qnik,  Tchololah,  or  Bald 
Hill  Indiana,  live  on  Redwood  Creek.  Oibbs,  in  Schoolerqfl's  Ardu,  voL  iii., 
p.  139. 

The  WalBes  occupy  the  sandy  country  north  of  Humboldt  Bay.  Overland 
Monihfy,  ToL  ii,  p.  536. 

'  The  Wkeelatttas  had  their  place  on  the  Upper  Redwood  Creek,  from  the 
land  of  the  Chillulahs  up  to  the  mountains.  They  ranged  across  southward 
by  the  foot  of  the  Bald  Hills,  which  appear  to  have  marked  the  boundary 
between  them  and  the  Chillulahs  in  that  direction;  and  penetrated  to  Van 
Dusen's  Fork,  anent  the  Siahs  and  Laaaies,  with  whom  they  occasionally 
came  in  bloody  collision.'  Pcwers*  PomOt  MS. 

The  Veeards  *  live  around  lower  Humboldt  Bay,  and  up  Eel  River  to  Eagle 
Prairie,'  Powers*  Porno,  MS. 

The  ShaMas  live  to  the  south-west  of  the  Lutuamis  or  Elamaths.  Hale*8 
Etknog.,  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  218.  'Sast^,  dans  I'int^rieur  au  Nord 
de  1a  Califomie.'  Mo/ras,  Exphr,,  tom.  ii.,  p.  335.  *The  Shasta  Indians, 
known  in  their  language  as  Weohow — it  meaning  stone  house,  from  the  large 
cave  in  their  country — occupy  the  land  east  of  Shasta  river,  and  south  of  the 
Siskiyoa  mountains,  and  west  of  tlie  lower  ELlamath  lake.'  Steele,  in  Ind.  Aff. 
BepL,  1864,  p.  120.  The  Shastas  occupy  the  centre  of  the  county  of  that 
name.  MS,  Map,  *  Indians  of  south-western  Oregon,  on  the  northern  fron- 
tien  of  Upper  California.'  Ludewige  Ab,  Lang,,  p.  168.  Watsahewah  is  the 
name  'of  one  of  the  Scott  River  bands  of  the  Shasta  family.'  OSbhe,  in  School- 
crq/l's  Arch.,  voL  iiL,  p.  422.  The  name  is  spelled  variously  as  Shasty, 
Shaste,  Saste,  etc. 

The  Pakuke  live  to  the  south-east  of  the  Lutuamis  or  Klamaths.  HMs 
EQuiog^j  in  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  p.  218.  'Indians  of  south-western  Oregon, 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Upper  California.'  Ludewig*e  Ab,  Lang.^  p.  145. 

On  the  Klamath  are  the  Odeeilahs;  in  Shasta  Valley  the  Ikarucks,  Kose- 
tahs,  and  Idakaridkes;  and  in  Scott's  Valley  the  Watsahewas  and  Eehs. 
Oibbs,  in  SchooUrafVe  Arch,,  voL  iiL,  p.  171. 

'  The  Hamburg  Indians,  known  in  their  language  as  the  Tka,  inhabit  im- 
mediately at  the  mouth  of  Scott's  river,  known  in  their  language  as  the  Otte- 
tiewa  river.'  Steele,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1864,  p.  120. 

'  The  ScoU^s  VaUey  Indians,  known  in  their  language  as  the  Iddoa,  inhabit 
Scott's  Valley  above  the  cafion.'  2b. 

The  Treka  (a  misnomer  for  Yeka — Shasta  Butte)  Indians,  known  in  their 
language  aa  the  Hoteday,  inhabit  that  part  of  the  country  lying  south  of 
Klaunath  river,  and  west  of  Shasta  river.'  lb. 

The  Tuka  or  Uka  tribe  '  inhabited  the  Shasta  Mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  McCloud's  fork  of  Pitt  River.'  CaL  Farmer,  June  22,  1860.  The  Ukas  are 
directly  south  of  the  Modocs.  MS.  Map.  '  The  Yukeh,  or  as  the  name  is 
variously  spelt,  Yuka^  Yuques,  and  Uca,  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Nome-Cnlt,  or  Round  Valley,  in  Tehama  County, . . .  .and  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Yukai  Indians  of  Russian  River.'  Oibbs,  in  Hist,  Mag.^  vol. 
viL,  p.  121 
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'Hie  NoBer  or  Nom  Indians. . .  .live  in  the  vicini^  o£  lnwwn^i  Balte. 
Sidayou  Chnmde,  May  1859. 

The  YJakas  are  to  the  south-east  of  the  Ukas.  M8.  Map. 

The  Central  Calttorniaks  oocapy  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  GaUf or- 
nia  extending  north  and  south,  from  about  40"^  30^  to  35*,  and  east  and  west, 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Calif omian  boundary.  They  are  tribally  divided 
as  follows: 

'The  McbUoUs  haye  their  habitat  on  the  creek  which  bears  their  name^ 
and  on  the  still  smaller  stream  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Bear  Birer. 
From  the  coast  they  range  across  to  Eel  River,  and  by  immemoEial  Indian 
usage  and  prescriptiTe  right,  they  hold  the  western  bank  of  this  river  from 
about  Eagle  Prairie,  where  they  border  upon  the  Veeards,  np  southward  to 
the  mouth  of  South  Fork.'  Powers^  Porno,  MS. 

The  Betumkea  live  on  the  South  Fork  of  Eel  Biver.  Oitibs,  in  Sehootarcfi'^ 
Arch.,  voL  iiL,  p.  634.     In  the  northern  part  of  Mendocino  County.  J/S.  Mc^ 

The  Choweshah  live  on  the  head  of  Eel  Biver.  Oibb8,  in  Schoolct^ft'aArdu, 
vol.  iiL,  p.  421.  Tribes  living  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  Eel  Biver,  in  the  valley 
called  by  the  Indians  Betumki  were  the  Nabob  Choweehak,  Chawteuh  Ba- 
kowa,  and  Samunda^  Id.,  p.  116.  The  Choweshaks  lived  on  the  head  of  Eel 
Biver.  Ludeung^a  Ah,  Lang.,  p.  48. 

'The  Lohncooka  live  on  Bull  Creek  and  the  lower  South  Fork  of  Eel 
Biver,  owning  the  territory  between  those  streams  and  the  Pacifio.'  Powers^ 
Pcmo,  MS. 

The  BatemdakaieeB  live  in  the  valley  of  that  name  on  the  head  of  Eel 
Biver.  Ludemg's  Ah,  Lang.,  p.  17. 

The  Pomoa  consist  of  '  a  great  number  of  tribes  or  little  bands,  sometimes 
one  in  a  valley,  sometimes  three  or  four,  clustered  in  the  region  where  the 
head-waters  of  Eel  and  Russian  rivers  interlace,  along  the  estuaries  of  the 
coast  and  around  Clear  Lake.  Really,  the  Indians  all  along  Russian  river  to 
its  mouth  are  branches  of  this  great  family,  but  below  Calpello  they  no  longer 
call  themselves  Pomo8....The  broadest  and  most  obvious  division^of  this 
large  family  is,  into  Eel  river  Pomos  and  Russian  river  Pomos.'  Powan,  in 
Overland  Monthly,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  498-9. 

The  Castel  Pomos  *  live  between  the  f orKs  of  the  river  extending  as  far 
south  as  Big  Chamise  and  Blue  Rock.'  Id,,  p.  499. 

The  Ki-Pomos  '  dwell  on  the  extreme  head-waters  of  South  Fork,  ranging 
eastward  to  Eel  River,  westward  to  the  ocean,  and  northward  to  the  Gastel 
Pomos.'  lb.,  MS,  Map, 

*  The  Cahto  Pomos  (Lake  people)  were  so  called  from  a  little  lake  whidi 
formerly  existed  in  the  valley  now  called  by  their  name.'  Powers,  in  Overiand 
MonOay,  voL  ix.,  p.  600. 

The  Choam  Chad^  Pomos  (Pitch  Pine  People)  live  in  Redwood  Valley. 
Id,,  p.  604. 

The  Matomey  Ki  Pomos  (Wooded  Valley  People)  live  ahoat  little  Lake. 
lb. 

The  CamalU  Pomos  (Coast  People)  or  Usals  live  on  Usal  Greek.  Jb. 

The  Shebalne  Pomos  (Neighbor  People)  live  in  Sherwood  Valley.  &. 
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Tlie  Pome  PonMM  (ISuth  People)  five  in  Potter  VaUey.  Ben^es  the  Pome 
Pomoe,  tiiere  am  two  or  three  other  little  rancheiiae  in  Potter  Valley,  eaeh 
with  a  different  name;  and  the  whole  body  ol  them  are  called  Ballo  Ki  Pomotf 
(OaiYaDey  People).  Id. 

The  Camalel  Pomoe,  Yonaal  PomoB,  and  Bayma  Pomoe  lire  on  Ten  Ide^ 
and  the  eonntry  joat  north  of  it,  in  Mendooino  County.  Totdn^  in  fnd,  Aff, 
Hepe.,  1857,  p.  405. 

'The  Salon  Pomaa  are  a  tnbe  of  Ihdiatka  inhahitfaig  a  tsUey  oaSed  Pot- 
ter'a  Valley.'  Ford,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Itept,  1856,  p.  2S7. 

«The  I^itMeila  P&mdt]rn  in  the  nortb-weet  of  MoBdooino  Cottnty.  JTS. 
Map^ 

The  Uhahs  lire  on  Rnsaiaii  Birer  in  the  rieinxty  of  Parker'a  Baaeh. 
Oibbs,  in  Sehooieirrffa  Arch,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  112,  421.  'The  Tnka  tribe  are  those 
mostly  within  and  immediately  adjoining  the  nioontains.'  Mendodno  Merald, 
March  1871.  The  Tnkai  live  on  RnsBian  River.  Ludewig^s  Ah.  L<aiff,,  p.  205. 
The  XTkiaa  are  in  the  aoath-eastem  part  of  Mendocino  Coonty.  M8.  Map. 

The  SoteomeUoB  or  Sotomieyos  'lired  in  Bosaian  Rirer  valley.'  Cal 
Farmer,  March  30,  1860. 

The  Shumekta  *  lived  on  the  extreme  npper  watera  of  Eel  River,  oppooite  ■ 
Potter  Valley.*  Powers*  Ftmto,  MS. 

The  TahtoOB  'live  in  the  extreme  npper  end  of  Potter  Valley.'  lb. 

The  Teeaffis  live  at  Cape  Mendocino.  Tobin^  in  Ind.  Aff.  ItepL,  1867,  p.  406. 

The  KuMM,  Indiana  live  at  Shelter  Cove.  Id.,  p.  406. 

The  Chmachim  live  in  Rnasian  River  Valley,  in  Rancheria  and  Anderson 
valleys.  Pcwenf  Pamo,  MS. 

The  KajtUuddma,  Mahomas,  and  Japiama  live  in  the  Rnaaian  River  Valley, 
north  of  Fort  Roes.  J^oer,  Stat.  undMhno.,  p.  80. 

The  €hUinomero8  oocnpy  Dry  Creek  Valley  and  Ruaaian  River  Valley  be- 
low Healdsbnrg.  Powers^  Porno,  MS. 

The  MomUcl  Magoona  'live  along  Ruaaian  river  aooth  of  Cfloverdale.'  M. 

The  Sineons  live  aoath  of  the  Masalla  Magoona.  Id. 

The  ^^ttofti/icu  live  on  Gnalala  or  Wallalla  Creek.  Id. 

The  Nahloha,  Carlotsapoa,  Chowechaka,  Chedoohogs,  Choiteen,  Miaalaha^ 
Bacowas,  Samindaa,  and  Cachenaha,  Tawanaha,  lived  in  the  country  between 
Fort  Roea  and  San  Franciaco  Bay.  Oibb8,  in  Schooknuffs  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  634. 

Chwachamaju  (Ruaaian  Sevemovskia),  or  Northerners,  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tribea  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Rosa.  KostromUonow,  in  Baer,  StaL  und 
Etkno.,  p.  80.  '  Sevemovskia,  Sevemozer,  or  "Northerners."  Indiana  north 
of  Bodega  Bay.  They  call  themselvea  Chwachamaja.'  Ludem^a  Ah.  Lang., 
p.  170. 

The  Okanadku  live  at  Bodega.  Ko&tromUonofw,  in  Bcur,  StaL  und  Ethnoff., 
p.  80;  Ludewi^sAhm  Ixmg.,  p.  20. 

The  KainaanareB  or  Kainam^ha  are  at  Fitch's  Ranch,  extending  aa  far 
back  aa  Santa  Rosa,  down  Russian  River,  about  three  leagues  to  Cooper's 
Ranch,  and  liience  across  the  coast  at  Fort  Ross,  and  for  twenty -five  miles 
above.  OibbB,  in  Schoolcrcifi^a  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  102.  'The  Kanimares  had 
raacherias  at  Santa  Rosa,  Petaluma,  or  Pataloma,  and  up  to  Russian  River.' 
CaL  Fcarmer,  March  80, 1860.  'The  proper  name  of  Russian  river  in  Sonoma 
Vol.  L   » 
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ytSkiy  is  OMiimairo  after  the  celebrated  Indians  of  those  parts.'  Id,,  June  8, 
186Q.  The  Indians  of  the  plains  in  vicinity  of  Fort  Boss  call  themselTes 
Kftinama.  Kosiromitcnow,  in  Baer^  StaL  und  JElhno,,  p.  80.  The  Kyanama' 
zas  *  inhabit  the  section  of  country  between  the  caAon  of  KosBiaa  xiver  and 
its  month.'  Ford,  in  Jnd.  Aff.  SepL,  1856,  p.  257. 

The  Tumalehnku  live  on  Bodega  Bay.  GOIbB,  in  Sckooicrqfi's  ArdUt  ToL 
iii,  p.  102. 

The  8oooa$,  Lamas,  and  Seaeoe,  live  in  Bnsaiaa  Biver  VaiOey  in  the  vieinitj 
of  the  village  of  San^L  Powert^  Pwno,  MS. 

The  Somomas,  Sonomia,  or  Sonomellos,  lived  at  the  embaroadero  €d  So- 
noma. CaX,  Fcarmer,  March  90, 1860.  The  Sonomas  lived  in  the  soath-eaatem 
extremity  of  what  is  now  the  ooonty  of  Sonoma.  M8.  Map, 

The  Tchokoyema  lived  in  Sonoma  Valley.  OUfbs,  in  Sekxlcrqft'B  Ar€iu, 
voL  liL,  p.  421.  The  Chocayens  lived  in  the  region  now  called  Sonoma 
Ooonty,  and  from  their  chief  the  county  takes  its  name.  Cfromae'sNaL  If  eoitt, 
p.  22.  The  word  Sonoma  means  'Valley  of  the  Moon.'  TuthUTs  HkL  OaL, 
p.  901.    The  Tchokoyems  live  in  Sonoma  Valley.  Ludewi^sAb,  Lang,,  p.  18L 

'The  TimbalaJtees  lived  on  the  west  side  of  Sonoma  valley.'  Ccd,  Farmer, 
March  90,  1860. 

The  (hdUkaa  lived  *  north-west  of  Sonoma^'  on  the  old  Wilson  Ranch  of 
1846.  76.;  M8,  Map. 

The  Kinklas  Uve  in  99"  14'  north  lat.  and  122"  12^  long.  WUkea*  JTcvv,  in 
(7.  S,  Ex.  Ex,,  voL  v.,  p.  201.  The  Klinkas  are  a  *triba  fiz^  an  nord  dn 
Bio  del  Sacramento.'  Mqfiras,  Exphr,,  tom.  ii.,  p.  958.  Soath  of  the  Rogne 
Biver  Indians  '  the  population  is  very  scanty  until  we  arrive  at  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento,  all  l^e  tribes  of  which  are  indnded  by  the  traders  under  the 
general  name  of  Kinkl<^  which  is  probably,  like  Tlamatl,  a  term  of  Chinook 
origin.*  Hole's  Etknog,,  in.  U.  8.  Ex,  Ex,,  voL  vL,  p.  221. 

The  Talatoi  live  '  on  the  Kassima  Biver,  a  tributary  to  tiie  SacrameBto^ 
on  the  eastern  side,  about  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth.'  JToZs's  Bthnog,,  in 
U.  8.  Ex,  Ex.,  voL  vL,  p.  631;  Ludewi^s  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  18a 

The  Oleepas  live  on  Feather  Biver,  twenty  miles  above  MazysviDe. 
I>dano*s  Life  (m  the  Plains,  p.  293. 

'  The  Nemshous,  as  stated  by  Qeneral  Sutter,  roamed  (prior  to  1846)  be- 
tween the  Bear  and  American  rivers;  across  the  Sacramento  were  the  Toloa 
and  Colusas;  north  of  the  American  Fork  were  the  Bashones.  On  the  banks 
of  the  river  north  of  Fort  Helvetia  roamed  the  Veahanacks,  the  Tooserlaot- 
nies,  and  Youcoolunmies;  between  the  American  (plain  and  hills)  and  the 
Mokalumne  roamed  the  Walacumnies,  Cosumnies,  Solumnees,  Mokelnmnees, 
Suraminia,  Yosumms,  Lacomnis,  Kia  Kies  and  Omochumnies.'  CaL  Farmer^ 
June  8,  1860.  The  Colusas  live  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Colusa  County. 
The  Ydos  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  that  name.  West  of  tfaem 
the  Clashes.  The  Bushones  in  the  south  of  Yolo  County.  The  Kemshoes 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Placer  County.  The  Yukutneys  north  of  them.  Ihe 
Vesnacks  south-west  of  the  Nemshoos,  and  north  of  the  Pulpenes.  Tlie 
Youcoulumnes  and  Cosumnes  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  Amador  Coontj. 
The  Mokelumnes  south  of  them.  The  Yachachumnes  west  of  the  Mokelom- 
nes.  M8.  Map.     *  Yolo  is  a  oozmption  of  the  Indian  Yoloy,  which  signified 
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a  x«gioa  toick  with  nuhes,  and  was  the  name  of  the  tribe  owning  the  tnle 
knda  west  of  the  Sacramento  and  bordering  on  Cache  Creek.'  TtOMWs  HisL 
Calf  p.  901.  The  following  are  names  of  rancherias  of  tame  Indians  or 
Neophytes  in  the  Sacramento  Valleys  Sakisimme^  Shononmes,  Tawalemnes, 
Seywamenes,  Mnkelenmes,  Cosonme.  BAncherias  of  wild  Indians  or  G^- 
tiles,  are:  Sagayacumne,  Socklumnes,  Olonutchamne,  Newatchumne,  Yn- 
magatock,  Sbalachmnshnnme,  Omatchamne,  Ynsumne,  Ynleynmne,  Tam- 
locklock,  Sapototot^  Yalesomne,  Wapoomne,  Kishey,  Secnmne,  Pushnne, 
Oioksecnmne,  Nemshan,  Falanshan,  Ustn,  Olash,  Ynknlme,  Hock,  Sishn, 
Kimal,  Ynln,  Bubo,  Honcnt.  Indian  Tribes  qf  the  Sacramento  VaOey,  MS. 
Tame  T^'ii^w  or  Neophites:  Lakisnmne,  Shonomne,  Fawalomnes,  Mnkeem- 
nes,  Cosumne.  Wild  Indians  or  Oentiles:  Sagayacumne,  Locklomnee,  Olo- 
nutchamne,  Ynmagatock,  Shalachmnshnmne,  Omntchamne,  Yusnmne,  Yale- 
yumne,  Yamlocklock,  Lapototot,  Yalesomne,  Wajnomne,  Eisky,  Secnmne, 
Pnshnne,  Oioksecnmne,  Nemshaw,  Palanshawl  Usto,  Olash,  Yuknlme,  Hock, 
lishn,  Mimal,  Ubn,  Bnbu,  lloncnt.  SvUei^a  HeUmate  <if  Indian  PopukUion, 
1847,  MS.  The  Ochecamnes,  Servnshamnes,  Chnpnmnes,  Omutchnmnes, 
Sieamnes,  Walagnmnes,  Coenmnes,  Sololnmnes,  Torealemnes,  Saywamines, 
Nerichnmnes,  Matchemnes,  Sagayayamnes,  Mnthelenmes,  and  Lqpstatim- 
nes,  lived  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sacramento.  The  Bnshnmnes  (or  Pa- 
jnni)  (or  Sekomne),  Yasumnes,  Nemshaw,  Kisky,  Yaesnmnes,  Hnk,  and 
Yncal,  lived  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento.  BMe  EUmog.^  in  U.  6, 
&,  Ex.,  voL  vi.,  pp.  630,  631. 

The  Yubas  or  Turns  lived  on  Ynva  Biver,  a  tributary  to  the  Sacramento. 
Fremont's  Oeog.  Memoir,  p.  22 

The  Meidooe  and  Ifeeshenams  are  on  the  Ynba  and  Feather  rivers.  'As 
yon  travel  sonth  from  Chico  the  Indians  call  themselves  Meidoo  nntil  yon 
reach  Bear  River;  but  below  that  it  is  Neeshenam,  or  sometimes  mana  or 
maidec,  all  of  which  denote  men  or  Indians.'  Powers,  in  Overland  Monihliy, 
voL  ziL,  p.  21. 

The  Cushskos  live  near  the  sonth  fork  of  the  Yuba  Biver.  Schoolcnnft*s 
Ardu,  voL  ii,  p.  506;  LudeuAg^s  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  59.  Taylor  also  mentions  the 
Cushnas  south  of  the  Yuba.  Col  Farmer,  May  31,  1861. 

The  Ovenocks  and  LoeoUomiUos  Hved  between  Clear  Lake  and  Napa.  Oal 
Farmer,  March  30,  1860. 

The  LopHUumUos  or  LnpiLomis  lived  on  the  borders  of  Clear  Lake.  lb.; 
MS.  Map. 

The  Magaemas  and  Tyvgas  dweU  about  Clear  Lake.  Sain  Framciisco  HeraH, 
June,  1858.  The  Mayacmas  and  Tyugas  '  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake 
and  the  monntaina  of  Napa  and  Mendocino  counties.'  CaL  Farmer,  June  22; 
1860;  MS.  Mc^. 

The  Wi-Lackees  'live  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Shasta  mountains 
from  round  Valley  to  Hay  Fork,  between  those  monntaina  on  one  side  and 
Bel  and  Mad  Bivers  on  the  other,  and  extending  down  the  latter  stream  about 
to  Low  Gap.'  Powers*  Pomo,  MS.  The  Wye  Lakees,  Nome  Lackees,  Noi* 
nmeksy  Noiyueans,  and  Noiaas,  lived  at  Clear  Lake.  Oeiger,  in  Ind.  Aff,  BspL, 
1869,  p.  438. 

HuqpobaHn,  meaning  'many  houses,'  was  the  collective  name  of  six  tribes 
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living  at  Clear  Lake;  their  names  were  Holanapo,  Hahenapo  gr  stone  hMHMk 
Dahnohabe,  or  stone  mountain,  Moalkai,  Shekom,  and  Howkama.  <?t&bt»  in 
Sehoolcrafi'a  Arch.,  voL  iii.,  p.  109. 

The  ShaneOcayaa  and  BedahmaarekB^  or  lower  people,  Kto  oa  the  east  £odi 
of  Eel  River.  Qibba,  in  Schockrojfa  Ardu,  voL  ilL,  p.  109^ 

<The  8<miU  Hve  at  Oear  lake.'  Otiiba,  in  Schoohrq/Ts  Ardi,  yoL  m..  p^ 
112.  '  The  Sanela  occupy  Russian  River  Valley  m  the  vicimty  oC  the  Amer- 
ican village  of  SaneL'  Poioen'  Porno,  MS. 

The  Bochheqfs,  Ubakheas,  TabahteoB,  and  the  Monfoi,  live  between  Clear 
Lake  and  the  coast.  Oibbs,  in  Schoolerc^s  Arch.,  voL  iil,  p.  112. 

The  Socoas,  Lamaa,  and  Seaoos,  occupy  Russian  River  VaUey  in  the  ▼ion- 
ity  of  the  village  of  Sanel.  Powert^  Porno,  MS. 

The  Nctpaa  *  inhabited  the  Salvador  VaUejo  ranch  of  Entre-Kapa^-that  is 
the  place  between  Napa  river  and  Napa  ereek.'  BiUdl,  in  Heaperian  Mag., 
vol  iv.,  p.  56;  Col  Farmer,  June  7,  1861.  'The  Napa  Indiana  lived  near 
that  town  and  near  Tount's  ranch.*  CaL  Farmer,  March  30,  1860. 

'The  Caymm  tribe  occupied  the  tract  now  owned  by  G.  C.  Yoont.'  HUttiU^ 
in  Heeperian  Mag.,  voJL  iv.,  p.  55. 

'  The  Cakyomanae  had  their  home  on  the  land  now  known  mf  the  Bale 
ranche.'  HkI 

.  The  Mayacomas  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  springs  in  tioue  upper  end 
of  Napa  Valley.  76. 

The  UUicas  lived  on  the  east  of  the  River  Napa»  near  the  present  town- 
site.  Id.,  p.  56. 

'The  SuscoJs  lived  on  the  ranch  of  that  name,  and  between  Napa  and  Be- 
nicia.'  CaL  Farmer,  March  30,  1860.  'The  former  domain  of  the  Snaool 
Indians  was  afterwards  known  as  Susool  ranch.'  MUtdl^  in  Heaperiem  Mag.,, 
voL  iv.,  p.  56;  M8,  Map. 

The  TuOboi^  lived  'below the  town  of  Napa.'  Cal  Fvrmar,  March  90.  I860. 

The  Canammamoe  lived  on  Bayle's  Ranch  in  Napa  Valley.  76. 

The  MvtiatuU  live  'between  the  heads  of  Napa  and  Futos  creeks.'  Cfiiiba, 
in  8ehookn\fi*B  Arch,  voL  iii,  p.  111. 

The  Yachkneaea  originally  occupied  the  ground  upon  which  the  city  of 
Stiockton  now  stands.  CaL  Farmer,  l>ec.  7,  1860. 

The  Yachichumnea  '  formerly  inhabited  the  country  between  Stockton,  and 
Mt  Diablo.'  San  Frandaoo  Evening  Bulletin,  Sept.  9,  1864. 

The  Suiaunea  live  in  Suisun  Valley.  CaL  Farmer,  March  30, 1860.  Solano 
County  was  named  from  their  ohiei  Croniae^a  I^aL  Wealth,  p.  22;  TutkUfa 
HiaL  CaL,  p.  30L 

The  Ullulataa  'Uved  on  the  north  side  of  Snisun  Valley.'  CaL  Farmer, 
March  30,  1860. 

The  Ptt^penea  lived  on  the  eastern  side  of  Snisun  Valley.  /& 

The  Tolenoa  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Suisun  VaUey.  lb. 

The  Karquhea  lived  on  the  straits  of  that  name.  76. 

The  TontaJea,  Tamales»  Tamallos,  or  Tamalanos,  and  BoUanos,  lived  be- 
tween Bodega  Bay  and  the  north  shore  of  San  Frandaco  Bay.  Id.,  March  2, 
1860.  March  30,  1860. 

The  Socoiaukaa,  Thaamena,  and  Oergvenaena  or  Gersnensena  'roamed  ia  the 
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fllHita  Cflant  valley,  between  the  Coyote  and  Ooadalnpe  xiren,  and  the  oona- 
Iry  west  of  San  Jos^  city  to  the  mountains.'  Id,,  June  222,  1860. 

The  Leeahtk  tribe  ooeupied  ICarin  Ooonty,  and  it  ia  from  the  name  of 
ifaeir  ehief  that  the  county  takes  its  name.  Crmdae's  NaL  WeaUh,  p.  22. 

<The  PeiahmtoB  or  the  FoOiM  lived  near  or  around  that  town.'  OaL  Fkit- 
mer,  March  30,  186a 

The  TkbreBf  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  lived  between  the  northern  shoxe 
of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Rafeei.  Oibbs,  in  Sehoolcnu/Vs  Ardi,  vol. 
ffi.,  p.  421. 

The  Wapo$  inhabited  'the  cosntEy  ahoat  the  Geyaen.'  f^mi^  in  Ind.  Aff. 
BapL,  1866,  p.  267. 

The  TotemUet  inhabited  the  valley  of  ike  same  name.    The  Tosemiteis 
are  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Chowchilla.  Lcm§,  in  IwL  AJT.  RepL,  1867,  p.  S90. 
The  Ahwahnaohees  are  the  inhabitante  ef  Tosemite  Valley.  HUtotts  To- 
ssmlte,  p.  4^ 

The  following  names  of  fancherlas  which  formerly  existed  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  Missioii  Dolores,  are  taken  Irom  the  Mission  Books:  Abmoctac,  Amn- 

taja,  Altanui,  Aleytae,  Anchin,  Aleta^  Aramay,  Altajumo^  Aluenchi,  Acnagis, 

Assunta,  Atarpe,  Anamis,  Acynm,  Anamon,  Cachanegtac,  Caprup,  Casopo^ 

Carasoan,    Gonop,   Ghutchin,   Chagnnte^    Chapugtac,   Chipisclin,    Chynao, 

Chipletac,  Ghuehictac,  Chiputoa,  Chanigtac,  Ohurmutc^  Chayen,  Chupcan, 

EUrroyde,  Flunmuda,  (}^nao,  CkdoismiBtao,  Qfunchines,  Guanlen,  Hnncto, 

Halchis,  Horocroc,  Huimen,  It4es,  Juniamnc,  Josquigard,  Juchium,  Juris, 

Joquizar^,  Luidneg,  Luianeglua,  Lamsim,   Livangelva,   livangebra,  Libaa* 

tone,  Macsinum,  Mitlin^,  Malvaitae,  Mulngpe,  Kaig,  Naique,  Napa,  Ompi- 

vTomo,  Onsint,  Oturbe,  Olestura,  Otoacte,  Petlenum,  or  Petaluma,  Pruristac, 

Puiehon,  Puycone,  Patnetac,  Pmctaca,  Pnmtea,  Proqueu,  Quet^  Sitlintaj, 

Sudmi,    Subchiam,    Sipliohiquin,    Siaeastae^    Ssiti,  Sitintajea,   Ssupichum, 

Sicca,  Scisehme,  Saturaumo^  Satumuo,  Sittintac,  Ssichitoa,  Sagnnte,  Ssalay* 

me,  Sunchaque,  Ssipndca,  Saraise,  Sipaaum,  Sarontac,  Ssogereate,  Sadanee, 

Tnzsint,  Tatquinte,  Titmictao,  Tupuic,  Titiytf,  Timita,  Timsim,  Tubisuste^ 

Timigtac,  Torcse,  Tnpuinte,  Tuca,  Tamalo,  or  Tbmales,  Taloan,  Totda,  Ure- 

bure,  Uturpe,  Uisete,  Uchium,  Y^ctaca,  Vagerpe,  Yelamti,  Yacmui,  Yaco- 

mni,   Yajumni,  Zomiomi,    Zudgin. , . .  Aguasajuchinm,   Apuasto,   Agnasto^ 

Oarquin  (Karquines),  Guohian,  Chaclan,  Chiguau,  Cotejen,  Chuscan,  Guyl- 

pones,  Huchun,  Habasto,  Junatca,  Jarquin,  Sanchines,  Oljon,  Olpen,  Ole- 

mos,  Olmolococ,  Qnemelentus,  Quirogles,  Salzon,  Sichican,  Saucon,  Suchi* 

gin,  Sedan,  Uquitinac,  Yolvon  (or  Bolbon).     'The  tribes  of  Indians  upon 

the  Bay  of  San  fVancisoo^  and  who  were,  after  its  establishment,  under  the 

snpervision  of  the  Mission  of  Dolores,  were  ^y^  in  number;  the  Ahwashtees, 

Ohlones  (called  in  Spanish  Costanos,  or  Indians  of  the  Coast),  Altahmos, 

Romaaons,  and  Tuolomos.     There  were,  in  addition  to  these,  a  few  small 

tribes,  but  aU  upon  the  land  extending  from  the  entrance  to  the  head  of  Saa 

Fmndsoo  Bay,  spoke  the  same  language.'  Taylor,  in  Cat  Farmer,  May  31, 

IS61.     The  tribes  mentioned  by  Adam  Johnston  in  Schoolcraft,  who  lived 

around  the  Missions  of  Dolores  and  Yerba  Buena,  were  the  'Ahwashtes, 

Ohlones,  Altahmos,  Romanaas,  and  Tulomos.    The  Ohlones  were  likely  the 

same  called  by  the  old  priests  Sulones,  Solomnies,  the  Sonomis  were  another/ 
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Sehookn^s  ArdUf  voL  ii,  p.  606w  'The  following  races  of  OaHfomiaiu 
were  named  to  ns  living  within  the  precinctB  of  the  MiBsion  of  San 
Francisco :  Guymen,  Utschim,  Olumpali,  Soclan,  Sonomi,  Chalpan,  Umpin, 
Kosmitas,  Bulbones,  Tchalabones,  Pitem,  Lanuun,  Apalamo,  Tcholoones^ 
Snysam,  Knmpali,  Tamal,  and  Ulnlato.'  Chanasao,  inKoizdnie's  Voy.,  toL  iiL, 
p.  51.  'On  compte  dans  cette  seul  mission  (San  Francisco)  pins  de  qninae 
diffifirentes  tribns  dindiens;  les  Khonlponni;  les  Onmpini;  les  Kosmiti;  les 
Lamanis;  les  Bolbon^s;  les  Pitem^ns;  les  Khalalons;  les  Apatamn^  ila  pcu^ 
lent  la  m^me  langne  et  habitent  le  long  des  bords  du  Rio  Sacramento;  les 
Guimen;  les  Ontcliioang;  les  Olompalis;  les  Tamals;  les  Sonons  ila  parlent 
la  mdme  langne;  oes  tribns  sont  les  pins  nombrenses  dans  la  mission  de  San 
Francisco;  les  SaUans;  les  Oulonlatines;  les  NoumpoUs;  les  Sonissonna;  ib 
parlent  des  langnes  difft^rentes.'  Ckoris,  Voy,  Pitt.,  pt.  iii.,  pp.  5,  6.  'Cal- 
ifornia Indians  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  formerly  nnder  the  super- 
visions of  the  Mission  Dolores.  There  were  five  tribes:  Aahwaahtea,  01- 
hones  (called  by  the  Spaniards  Costanos,  or  Indians  of  the  coast),  Altahmos, 
Romonans,  and  Tnlomos.  A  few  other  small  tribes  round  the  bay  speak  the 
same  language.'  Ludetmg,  Ab.  Lang,,  p.  53.  'Umdie  Bai  von  San  Franciaoo 
die  Matalimes,  Salses  und  Quirdles,  deren  Sprachen,  eine  gemeinsame  QneOe 
haben.'  MiihlswpforcU,  Mefieo,  voL  iL,  pt  iL,  p.  454.  The  Olchones  '  inhabit 
the  sea-coast  between  San  Francisco  and  Monterey.'  Beeehey^a  Voy.^  voL  vL, 
p.  78.  The  Salaonas,  '  viven  nnas  seis  leguas  distantes  rumbo  al  Sneste  [of 
San  Francisco  Bay]  por  las  cercanias  del  braso  de  mar/  Pajbu,  VHa  de  JunSr 
pare  Serrct,  p.  214. 

The  KoreJans  formerly  lived  at  the  month  of  the  San  Joaquin.  KotoAm^% 
New  Voy.,  voL  iL,  p.  141. 

'  The  rancherias  of  Indians  near  this  Mission,  all  within  eight  or  ten  mfles 
of  Santa  Cruz. . .  .were:  Aulintac,  the  rancheria  proper  to  the  Mission;  Ch&- 
lumUy  one  mile  north-west  of  the  Mission;  Hottrochtao,  two  miles   nortii- 

west Wallanmai;    Sio  Cotchmin;    Shoremee;    Onbi;   Choromi;  Tnrami; 

Payanmin;  Shiuguermi;  Hanzaumi  The  Mission  also  had  neophytes  ci 
the  rancherias  of  Tomoy,  Osacalis  (Souquel),  Yeunaba,  Achilla^  Yeunata, 
Tejey,  Nohioalli,  Utalliam,  Locobo»  Yeunator,  Chanech,  Hnooom,  Chicntae, 
Aestaca,  Sachuen,  Hualquilme,  Sagin,  Ochoyos,  Huachi,  Apil,  Mallin,  Ln- 
chasmi.  Coot,  and  Agtism,  as  detailed  in  a  letter  from  Friar  Ramon  Olbez 
to  Governor  de  Sola,  in  November,  1819,  in  reply  to  a  circular  from  him,  as 
to  the  native  names,  etc,  of  the  Indians  of  Santa  CruE,  and  their  raneheriaa. ' 
OaL  Farmer,  April  5,  1860. 

The  Mutaunea  are  the  natives  of  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Baptista.  CaL 
Farmer,  Nov.  23,  and  June  22, 1860;  ffiat.  Mag,,  voL  L,  p.  205. 

The  Anaaymaa  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  Bautista^  CaL  Farmer, 
June  22, 1860.  '  Four  leagues  (twelve  miles)  south-east  of  the  Mission  (Mon- 
terey), inside  the  hills  eastward,  was  the  rancheria  of  Echilat,  called  San 
Frandsquita.  Eslanagan  was  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  Ecgeagan 
was  another;  another  was  Ichentaor  San  Jose;  another  Xaseum  in  the  Sieira; 
ten  leagues  from  Garmelo;  that  of  Pachhepes  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Xaseum, 
among  the  Escellens.  That  of  the  Sargentarukas  was  seven  leagues  south 
and  east  of  the  river  in  aCanaditta  de  Palo  Colorado.'  Odl  Farmer,  April  20, 
1860. 
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The  Hunshnet  live  near  Monterey.  Cai.  Farmer,  April  20,  1860.  The 
Ramsen  or  Rnnsienes  are  'Indiana  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monterey,  Cal- 
ifornia. The  Achastliers* speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language.'  Ludewtfs 
Ab.  Lang.t'p.  163.  'Um  den  Hafen  von  Monterey  leben  die  Rumscn  oder 
Ronaien,  die  Escelen  oder  Eden,  die  Ecclemichea,  und  Achastli^.'  Miihlen* 
ffordt,  Mejieo,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii.,  p.  454.  'La  partie  septentnonale  de  la  Nou- 
velle-Califomie  est  habits  par  les  denz  nations  des  Ramsen  et  Escelen .... 
Elles  ferment  la  population  du  preside  et  dn  village  de  Monterey.  Dans  la 
haie  de  S.  Francisco,  on  distingue  les  tribus  des  Matalans,  Salsen  et  Quirotes.' 
Humboldi,  Easai  PoL,  p.  321.  'Eslen  y  Runsien  que  ocnpan  toda  la  Cali- 
fomiaseptentrionaL'  Sutil  y  Mexieatia,  Viage,  p.  167.  'Um  Monterey  woh- 
nen  zwey  yolker....die  Rnmsen,  und  im  Osten  von  diesen  die  Escelen.* 
Voter,  MiihridaieSf  p.  202.  '  The  Eslenes  clan  roamed  over  the  present  ran- 
chos  San  Francisquito,  Tallarcittoe,  and  up  and  down  the  Carmelo  Valley.  * 
'  The  rancheria  per  ee  of  the  Escellens  was  named  by  the  priests,  Santa  Claraj 
Soooorondo  was  across  the  river  a  few  miles.  Their  other  little  clans  or  septs 
were  called  Coyyo,  Yampas,  Fyules,  Nennequi,  Jappayon,  Gilimis,  and  Ya- 
•noetas.'  CaL  Farmer,  April  20,  18G0.  The  Eskelens  are  '  Calif  omia  Indians, 
east  of  Monterey.  The  Ekklemaches  are  said  to  be  a  tribe  of  the  Eskelen, 
and  to  speak  the  richest  idiom  of  all  the  California  Indians.*  Ludewi^a  Ab. 
Lang,,  p.  68.  The  country  of  the  Ecclemachs  extends  more  than  twenty 
leagues  east  of  Monterey.  Cal  Farmer,  Oct.  17,  1862. 

The  KcUlendaruoas  seem  '  to  have  been  situated  near  the  Esteros  or  La- 
goons about  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  river,  or  in  the  words  of  the  old  priest, 
"  en  los  Esteros  de  la  entrada  al  mar  del  Rio  de  Monterey,  o  re  versa  de  esta 
grande  Ensenada.**  Their  rancherias  were  Capanay,  Lucayasta,  Faysim, 
Tiubta,  Culul,  Mustac,  Fytogius,  Animpayamo,  Ymunacam,  and  all  on  the 
Pbjaro  river,  or  between  it  and  the  Salinas.'  CaL  Farmer,  April  20,  1860; 
MS.  Map. 

The  Sakhtma  had  rancherias  near  Monterey  '  on  the  ranches  now  known 
as  Loneitta,  Tarro,  National  Buena  Esperanza,  Buena  Vista,  and  lands  of  that 
vicinity.'  lb.;  M8.  Map. 

'The  WaUaUhimmez  live  on  Tuolumne  River.'  Lewie^  in  Ind.  Aff,  BepL, 
1857,  p.  399. 

'The  Potoandea  claim  l^e  Merced  river  as  their  homes.'  lb.  The  Pota- 
aches  occupy  the  same  region  on  the  MS.  Map. 

'The  Nootchooa. . .  .live  on  the  head-waters  of  Chowchilla.'  Lewia,  in  IncL 
Aff.  RepL,  1857,  p.  399.  The  Nootcboos  live  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Merced. 
Powera,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  x.,  p.  325. 

'The  Pohoneeehea  live  on  the  head- waters  of  Fresno.'  Lewia,  in  Ind.  Aff, 
BepL,  1857,  p.  399.  The  Pohoneeches  live  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fresno. 
Pcwera,  in  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  z.,  p.  325. 

The  PUcatckea,  the  Tallenchea,  and  the  Coauxia,  live  on  the  San  Joaquin. 
Leioia,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Repl.,  1857,  p.  399. 

'The  WaUokea,  a  nation  of  Indians,  consisting  of  the  Wattokes,  Ituchas, 
Chokemnies,  and  Wechunmiies,  live  high  up  on  King's  river.'  Lewia,  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Sept.,  1857,  p.  399. 

The  Watehea,  the  NotontiUnoa,  and  the  Wemeleliea,  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Song's  River  Farm.  lb. 
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*Ilie  Tdli^£8  and  WooweUs  live  on  TuUre  Lake.'  2b. 

The  ChowckUlas,  Choooekanciea,  and  Ilowacha,  are  mantioped  a«  liring  at 
Fresno  Biver  Farm.  Id,,  p.  399.  The  ChowchOlM  inhabit  'from  the  Kem 
River  of  the  Tulare  deltas  to  the  Feather  river.'  Tajflor,  in  Bamerqft*s  Hand 
Bock  Almanac,  1864,  p.  32. 

The  WaUaa  live  in  Taolnmna  County.  Patridt,  in  Tnd.  Aff.  RepL,  1856,  p. 
24(X  There  has  been  much  discusnon  about  the  word  Wallie,  or  Walla. 
Powers  asserts  that  it  is  derived  from  the  word  '  wallim,'  which  means  *  down 
below/  and  was  applied  by  the  Yosemite  Lidians  to  all  tribes  livioig  below 
them.  The  Wallies  live  on  the  StaaiaUos  and  Toolamne.  Powen^  in.  Over- 
land Monthly,  vol  x.,  p.  325. 

The  Mewahs  live  in  Tnohmme  Oooniy.  Jewett,  in  Ind.  Af.  Sept^  1866^ 
p.  2i4. 

The  Meewoe  nation  'extended  from  the  snow-line  of  the  Sierra  to  tiie  San 
Joaquin  River,  and  from  the  Cosumnes  to  the  Fresno. . .  .North  of  the  Stan- 
islaus they  call  themselves  Meewoe  (Indians);  south  of  it,  to  the  Maroed, 
Meewa;  south  of  that  to  the  Fresno^  Meewie.  On  the  upper  Meroed  river 
is  WaklUa;  on  the  upper  Tuolumne,  Wakalumy;  on  the  StanisLans  and 
Mokelumne,  Wakalumytoh. . . .  As  to  tribal  distribution,  the  Meewcxaa  north 
of  Uie  Stanislaus,  like  the  Neeshenams,  designate  principally  by  the  points 
of  the  compass.  These  are  toomun,  choomuoh,  hiyzooit^  and  dlowit  (north, 
south,  east,  and  west),  from  which  are  formed  various  tribal  namea — as 
Toomuns»  Toomedocs,  and  Tamol^cas,  Choomuch,  Choomwits,  Choomedocs, 
or  Chimedocs,  and  Choomt^yas;  Olowits,  Oldwedocs,  Olowe^yas,  etc  Old- 
wedocs  is  the  name  applied  to  all  Lidians  living  on  the  plains,  aa  far  west  as 
Stockton.  But  there  are  several  names  which  are  employed  absolutely^  and 
without  any  reference  to  direction.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Coeamnes  are 
the  Gawnees;  on  Sutter  Creek,  the  Yuldnees;  on  the  Stanislans  and  Tndhunne, 
the  extensive  tribe  of  Wallies;  in  Yosemite,  the  AwiLoees;  on  the  acmth  fcrk 
of  Meroed,  the  Nootchoos;  on  the  middle  Merced,  the  Choomt^yaa;  on  the 
upper  ChowchiUa^  the  Hethtoyas;  on  the  middle  Chowchilla»  the  tribe  that 
named  the  stream;  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fresno^  the  Pohoneeokeea.' 
Powers,  in  Overland  Monthly,  voL  x.,  pp.  322-5;  MS^  Map, 

The  CoUch  tribe  live  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Vegas  of  Saata 
Clara.  Loa  Angdee  Star,  May  18, 1861. 

The  NotmuOos  lived  on  King's  River.  MoMj^b  MS,  Letter. 

T3ie  Kahweahs  lived  on  Four  Creeks.  Jb, 

The  Tolanchas  lived  on  Tule  River.  lb. 

The  Pohofdnoe  lived  on  Deer  Creek,  lb. 

The  Pofoyoviuu  lived  on  Fasey  Creek.  Jb. 

The  Po2oJbateyfUi^  lived  on  Kem  River.  lb. 

The  TmUchea  and  Cowiahe  live  on  Four  Creeks,  ffenley,  in  Ind,  Af.  Sefi., 
1854,  p.  303. 

The  Waehea  Notoowlhas,  Ptobnea,  and  Chunemnea  Uve  on  King  River.  lb. 

The  Coetrowere,  PUiachee^  Talluchee,  Loomnearet  and  Amoncee  live  on  the 
San  Joaquin.  Id,,  p.  304. 

The  Chowelaa,  Chookckaneye,  Pkonechae,  Nodkchuee,  and  ffoweieere,  live  on 
the  Fresno  River.  lb. 
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The  CSooonoons  live  on  the  Merced  Biver.  JohnaUm^  in  Schoolcrc^fVs  Arch,, 
YoL  ir.,  p.  413. 

The  Iiano$  liying  west  of  the  Sierra  Kevada  live  cm  Fine  €rold  Gulch  and 
fhe  San  Joaquin  Eiver.  Ih,  East  of  the  Sierra  Kevada  they  occupy  the 
eountry  south  of  Mono  Lake.  M8.  Map,  *The  MonoB,  Gosob,  and  some 
other  tribes,  occupy  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.'  Cat  Farmer, 
May  8,  1863.  'The  Olanches,  Monos,  SiquirionaLs,  Wasakshes,  CowhuiUas, 
OiokiainauYea,  Tenisichs,  Yocolles,  Paloushiss,  Wikachumnis,  Openoches, 
Tachesy  Nutonetooe,  and  Ohoemimnees,  roamed  from  the  Tuolumne  to  King's 
river  and  &e  Tejon,  on  the  east  of  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Tulare  lakes  and  in 
the  Sierra  Kevada»  aa  stat^id  by  Lieut.  Beale,  in  1806.'  CaL  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Hie  TtdmnelloB  live  in  lAie  mountain  wilderness  of  the  Four  Creeks,  Por- 
aiuncula  (or  Euems  or  Current)  river  and  the  Tejon;  and  wander  thence 
towsrd  ihe  head-waters  of  the  Mohave  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cahuil- 
las.  llieir  present  common  name  belongs  to  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  times 
and  is  derived  from  Ihe  word  Tular^  (a  swamp  with  flags).  Hayea*  JUS,  *  Tu- 
larefios.  Habitant  la  grande  vall^  delos  Tulares  de  la  Calif omie.'  Mqfras, 
Expkfr,,  torn.  iL,  p.  835. 

'The  Toati  dominion  includes  the  Kern  and  Tulare  basins  and  the  mid- 
dle of  San  Joaquin,  stretching  from  Fresno  to  Kern  River  Falls.'  Powere,  in 
Overlamd  Mmiihiy,  voL  xL,  p.  105. 

Cnmbatwas  on  Pitt  River.  RoaAorougKa  letter  to  the  ofidkor^  MS. 

Shaatasy  in  Shastas  and  Scott  valleys.  76. 

The  SoiTTHXRir  CAUiOBSiAire,  whose  territory  lies  south  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel,  are,  aa  far  aa  is  known,  tribally  distributed  as  follows: 

The  OalamUoe  'inhabit  principally  a  tract  of  country  about  eighty  miles 
east  from  San  Bernardino^  and  known  as  the  Cabeson  Valley,  and  their  vil- 
lages are  on  or  near  the  road  leading  to  La  Pai  on  the  Colorado  River. . . . 
Another  branch  of  thia  tribe,  numbering  about  four  hundred,  occupy  a  tract 
of  eountry  lying  in  the  mountains  about  forty  miles  southeast  from  San  Ber- 
nardino, known  as  the  Coahuila  Valley.'  Stanley,  in  Irtd.  Aff,  Hept.,  1869,  pp. 
194->6.  'The  CoahuiUas  are  scattered  through  the  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Jaeiitto  Moontainaand  eastward  in  the  Cabesan  Valley.'  Whiting,  in  Ind,  Aff, 
SepL,  1871,  p.  691.  The  Coahuilas  live  in  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains.  Park- 
«r,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Repi.,  1869,  p.  17.  The  CohuiUas  reside  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  country,  commencing  on  the  coast,  and  extending  to  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  Colorado  River,  following  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains.  San  Fran- 
et9»  Seraidy  jTsnie  1858.  The  CahuiUos  or  Cftwios  reside  'near  the  Pacific, 
between  the  sources  of  the  San  Gabriel  and  Santa  Anna.'  Ludeurig'sAb,  Lang,, 
p.  26.  '  The  Cahnillas  are  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  San  Luisefios,  occupy- 
ing the  mountain  ridges  and  intervening  valleys  to  the  east  and  south-east  of 
Mount  San  Bernardino^  down  towards  the  Mohava  river  and  the  desert  that 
bordem  the  river  Colorado,  the  nation  of  Mohavas  lying  between  them  and 
theee  rivers.  I  am  unable  just  now  to  give  the  number  and  names  of  all  their 
villagea.  San  Gotgonio^  San  Jacinto,  Coyote,  are  among  thoee  best  known, 
thoogh  others  even  nearer  the  desert,  are  more  populous.'  ffayee'  MS,    The 
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ColraillaB  occupy  the  soath-westem  part  of  San  Benmrdino  Goaa.ty,  aad  the 
north-westem  part  of  San  Diego  County.  MS.  Map.  '  The  CairiUa  Indians 
occupy  the  Country  from  San  Gorgofiio  Pass  to  the  Arroyo  Blanco.'  Cram* 
Topog,  Memohf  p.  119.  'The  CowiUers  and  TeUmmes  live  on  Four  Creeka.' 
Id.t  p.  400.  'The  limits  of  the  Eahweyah  and  Eahsowah  tribes  appear  to 
have  been  from  the  Feather  river  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  to  the 
Tulare  lakes  of  the  south.'  CaL  Farmer,  May  25,  1860. 

The  JMegefioa  '  are  said  to  occupy  the  coast  for  some  fifty  miles  above, 
and  about  the  same  distance  below  San  Diego,  and  to  extend  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  interior.'  Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Tvmer*a  SepL,  in  Poc 
It.  R.  RepL,  voL  iiL  The  Dieguinos  are  in  the  southern  part  of  San  Diego 
County,  and  extend  from  the  coast  to  the  desert.  Henley,  in  /nd.  Aff,  IttpL, 
1866,  p.  240.  The  Dieguinas  reside  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ooontry 
watered  by  the  Colorado,  and  claim  the  land  from  a  point  on  the  Pacific  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  mountains  impinging  on  the  desert.  Sani  Ftomoko 
Herald,  June  1853.  The  Comeyas  or  Diegenos  'occupy  the  coast  for  some 
fifty  miles  above,  and  about  the  same  distance  below  San  Diego,  and  extend 
about  a  himdred  miles  into  the  interior.'  BartleU*9  Pen.  Nar.,  voL  ii.,  p.  7. 
'  The  Indians  roun^  San  Diego,  Degninos,  Diegefios,  were  in  a  savage  state, 
and  their  language  almost  unknown.  Bartlett  says  that  they  are  also  called 
Comeya;  but  Whipple  asserts  that  the  Comeya,  a  tribe  of  the  Yumas,  speak 
a  different  language.'  Ludexoig,  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  62.  On  page  220  Lndewig  says 
that  as  the  name  Diegefios  means  the  Indians  round  San  Diego,  there  is  no 
such  name  as  Deguinos.  '  The  villages  of  the  Dieguinos,  wherever  they  live 
separately,  are  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Cahuillas.  Indeed,  under  this 
appellation  they  extend  a  hundred  miles  into  Lower  Califomia,  in  about  an 
equal  state  of  civilization,  and  thence  are  scattered  through  the  Tecat^  valley 
over  the  entire  desert  on  the  west  side  of  New  River.... Their  villages 
known  to  me  are  San  Dieguito  (about  twenty  souls),  San  Di^go  Mission,  San 
Pasqual,  Camajal  (two  villages),  Santa  Ysabel,  San  Jos^,  Matahuay,  Lorenao, 
San  Felipe,  Cajon,  Cuyamaca,  Valle  de  las  Viejas.'  Hayea*  MS, 

The  MiMourie  '  are  scattered  over  San  Bernardino,  San  Di^o,  aad  other 
counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.'  Parker,  in  Ind,  Aff*  -Aept,  1869, 
p.  17. 

The  KuM  inhabit  the  country  about  Mission  San  Luis  B«y.  BartUtf^a 
Pers,  Nar.,  voL  ii.,  p.  92. 

The  Ckianas  or  Kadmmas  live  three  miles  from  the  Mission  ol  Santa 
Inez.  CaL  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Lo8  Cayotea  was  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  tribe  which  origi- 
nally inhabited  San  Diego  County.  Hqffman,  in  San  Franeiaco  Medical  Prem, 
vol.  v.,  p.  147. 

The  New  lUver  Indians  *  live  along  New  River,  sixty  miles  west  from  Fort 
Yuma,  and  near  San  Diego.'  Jones,  in  Ind.  Af.  Rept.,  1869,  p.  216^ 

The  Sierras,  or  Caruanas,  the  Lagunas,  or  Tatagnas,  and  the  SuriOos  or 
Cartakas  are  mentioned  as  living  on  the  Tejon  reservation.  WenttBorth,  in 
Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1862,  pp.  324-6. 

The  Serranos  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Bernardino.  Reid,  in  Los  An- 
geles Star,  Letter  L,  in  Hayes*  Col 
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Mr  T/kjlcT  daiiDB  to  have  diBoorered  the  exact  positiaiifl  of  many  of  the 
places  xneiitioned.  His  statement,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  by  no  means 
▼oach,  is  as  foUows:  'Xncn,  or  Shncn,  on  the  Ortega  farm,  near  Rincon 
Point;  Missisissepono  on  Rafd  Gonzale's  rancho  on  Satiooy  river,  near  sea^ 
aometimtes  called  Pono;  Coloc,  near  Carpentaria  beach.  Mngn,  below  Sati- 
coy  some  thirty  miles,  near  the  sea;  Anacbnc  or  Anacarck,  near  the  islet  of 
La  Patera,  near  the  sea  shore.  Partocao  or  Paltocac,  the  Indian  cemetery 
on  the  Mesa  of  La  Patera,  near  sea;  Again  at  the  beach  of  Los  liagos  Can- 
ada; Casalic,  at  the  Refugio  Playa  and  Canada;  Tucumn  or  playa  of  Arroyo 
Honda.  Xocotoc,  Cojo,  or  Cojotoc,  near  Pt.  Concepcion;  Pt.  Conoepcion, 
Oaacac  or  Caacac,  or  Caoat.'  Cal  Farmer,  Ang.  21,  1863. 

The  following  names  of  rancherlas  were  taken  from  the  archives  of  the 
Tarioos  missions;  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Pnrissima:  Lajuchu,  Silimastns, 
Sisolop,  Jlaacs,  or  Slacns,  Huasna,  Estait,  Esmischue,  Ausion,  Esnispele, 
Sfflisney  Sacspili,  Estait,  Huenejel,  Hnsistaic,  SiUmi,  Suntaho,  Alacupusyuen, 
Espiiluima,  Tutachro,  SiM>lop,  Naila,  Tutachro,  Paxpili,  or  Azpitil,  Silino, 
Usahnato,  Qnaslaique,  Pacsiol,  Sihimi,  Huenepel  Ninyuelgual,  Lompoc, 
Nahuey,  or  Nahajuey,  Sipuca,  Stipu,  Talamma,  Huasna,  Sacsiol,  Kachisupal, 
Salachi,  Nocto^  Fax,  Salachi,  Sitolo,  or  Santatho»  Omaxtux.  Near  Santa 
Ines,  were:  Sotomoenu,  Katafauac,  Asiuhuil,  Situchi,  Kulahuasa,  Sisuchi, 
Knyam,  or  Cnyama,  lonata^  Tekep,  Kusil,  Sanchu,  Sikitipuc,  Temesathi, 
Lnjaniwiissilao,  Tapanissilac,  lalamne,  Chnmuchn,  Suiesia,  Chumuchu,  Tahi- 
Jnas,  l^nachi,  Lompoe,  lonata^  Aguama,  Sotonoemn,  Gnaislac,  Tequepas, 
Matiliha,  Stucn,  Aketsnm,  or  Kachuma,  Ahuamhone,  Gegnep,  Achillimo, 
Alizway,  Souscoc,  Talaxano,  Nutonto,  Cholicns.  Near  Santa  Barbara  were: 
Gnainnonost,  Sisabanonase,  Huelemen,  Inoje,  Luijta,  Cajpilili,  Missopano 
(Sopono),  Inajalayehua,  Huixapa,  Calahuassa,  Snibuax,  Huililoc,  Yxaulo, 
AnijuCy  SiBUch,  Cojats,  Nnmguelgar,  Lugups,  Glenaxcuyn,  Chiuchin,  Ipec, 
Stnicon,  Xalanaj,  Xalou,  Siaahiahut,  Cholosoc,  Ituc,  Guima,  Huixapapa^ 
Eleonaxciay,  Taxlipu,  Ebnian*  Anajue,  Huililic,  Inajalaihu,  Estuc,  Eluaxcn, 
Sihnioom,  liam.  Some  of  these  were  from  rancherias  of  the  valleys  east  of 
the  range  on  the  coast.  Some  of  these  Taylor  locates  as  follows:  '  Janaya^ 
above  the  Mission;  Salpilil,  on  the  Patera;  Aljiman,  near  the  windmill  of  La 
Patera;  Geliec,  near  islet  of  La  Patera;  Tequepes,  in  Santa  Ynez  Valley; 
Oascili,  in  the  Refugio  playa;  Miguihui,  on  the  Dos  Pueblos;  Sisichii,  in  Dos 
Pueblos;  Maschal,  ou  Santa  Cruz  Island;  Gelo,  the  islet  of  La  Patera;  Cuy- 
amu  on  Dos  Pueblos,  also  Cinihuaj  on  same  rancho;  Coloc,  at  the  Rincon; 
Alcax,  in  La  Goleta;  Allvatalama,  near  the  La  Goleta  Estero;  Sayokenek,  on 
the  Arroyo  Burro;  Partocao  Cemetery,  near  Sea  BlufBa  of  La  €k)leta;  Huma- 
lijuy  of  San  Fernando  Mission;  CaDa  Wassa  and  Anijue,  of  Santa  Ynez  Mis- 
sion; Sajcay,  in  Los  Cruoes;  Sasaguel,  in  Santa  Cruz  Island;  Lucuyumu,  in 
the  same  Island,  dated  November,  1816;  Nanahuani  and  Chalosas  were  also 
on  same  Island;  Eljman  was  on  San  Marcos;  Xexnlpitnc  and  Taxlipu,  were 
camps  of  the  TuUres.'  Cal,  Farmier,  Aug.  21,  1863. 

Near  San  Buenaventura  Mission  were:  '  Miscanaka,  name  of  the  Mission 
site.  Ojai  or  Aujay,  about  ten  miles  up  San  Buenavent  river.  Mugu,  on 
the  coast  near  sea  on  Guadalasca  rancho,  not  far  from  the  point  so  called. 
MatilUja,  up  the  S.  B.  river  towards  Santa  Inez,  which  mission  also  had  Ma- 
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tilija  Indiana.  Tbe  liatillija  Siam  aepanttea  tlia  TaQagri  o£  &  Baanaventa 
and  S.  Inez.  Seipa  waa  on  the  San  Gayetano  randio  of  SmUoay  riTer, 
twenty  niles  frcmi  the  aea.  Mvpn  and  Pum  were  on  the  anqyoa  ol  thow 
names  whieh  oane  into  the  Satiooy  near  Seape.  Kaniwlaa  waa  luf^iflr  np 
abore  Fiim.  Oayegnaa  (not  a  Spaatah  name  aa  spelt  omaome  nape)  on  randio 
of  that  nama.  Somea  or  Somo  hear  hilla  of  that  name.  Malioo  range  of 
faiUa  aoath  of  Somo.  C&iichilopy  Liaidii,  Liam*  Sim,  Siajnlcioy,  Malahme, 
Chumpaohe,  Lacayam%  Ypno,  Lojoa  Aogni,  Lanpaeh,  Ifignignip  and  Ghihno- 
duhniwere  namMof  other  raaicheriaa....Iahgaaor  Trftgaaget waa n raaA- 
em  near  the  month  ol  the  Satiooy  river  and  not  far  from  the  beacii. . . . 
Hnenelne  waa  a  ranoheria  on  the  ooean  ooaat  a  few  miiee  aonth  of  Satimy 
river*  Tapo  and  Simi  were  rancheriaa  on  the  preeent  Norie^randio  of  SimL 
Satiooy  ia  the  name  of  tiie  mating  lancheria. . .  .on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Santa  Panla  or  Satiooy  nmoho^  about  eight  milea  from  tke  Bea»  near  soma  fine 
springs  of  watoTy  not  far  from  the  river,  and  near  the  high  road  going  up  the 
valleys.'  Cal.  Farmer^  Jnly  ai»  1863.  'The  rite  of  San  Fenando  waa  a 
ranoheria  ealled  Pasheckno.  Other  clans  were  Okowvinjha»  Kowanga^  and 
Saway  Yanga.  The  Ahapchingas  were  a  olan  or  ranoheria  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Juan  Capistrano^  and  enemies  of  the  Gabrielenos  or  tfaoee  of 
San  Qabriel. . .  .The  following  are  the  names  of  the  rancheria%  or  dana^  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Lnis  Rey  Mission:  Enekelkawa  waa  the  name  of  one 
near  the  mission  site^  Mokaakel,  Cenyowpraskel,  Itokemnk,  Hatawa^  Hame- 
drnwa^  Itaywiy,  Milkwanen,  Ehntewa,  Mootaeynhew,  and  Hepowwoo^  were 
the  names  of  others.  At  the  Agoaa  GaHentes  was  a  very  popnlona  nnoherlSi 
oalledHakoopin.'  Id.,  Maj  11,  1860. 

In  Los  Angeles  Gooaty,  the  following  are  the  prinoipel  lodges  er  raadi- 
erfas,  with  their  coiresponding  prsesnt  local  names:  Yangna,  Los  Angeles; 
Sibag-na,  San  Oabriel;  laanthoagna,  Mision  Vieja;  Siritoanogna^  Pear 
Orohard;  Sonagna,  Mr  White's  farm;  Aeuragna,  Tlie  Presa;  Asncsagnat 
Anua;  Cuoomogna,  Ouoamonga  Farm;  Pasinogna,  Rancho  del  Chino;  Awig- 
na.  La  Pnente;  Chokishgna,  The  Saboneria;  Naoaogna^  Garpenter'a  Fam; 
Pinengna,  Santa  Gatalina  Island;  Pimooagna,  Rancho  de  los  Ybanraa;  Toy- 
bipet^  San  Joed;  Hntnogna^  Santa  Ana  (Yorbes);  Alenpkigna,  Santa  Anita; 
Maagna,  Rancho  de  los  Felis;  Hahamogna,  Rancho  de  los  Yerdngaa;  Cab- 
uegna,  Oalinenga;  Pasecgna,  San  Fernando;  Hoatgna^  Ranchito  de  Lngo; 
8naagna»  Snanga;  Pnbogna,  Alamitos;  Tibahagna,  Serritos;  Chowig-na, 
Pslos  Verdes;  Kinkipar,  San  Clemente  Island,  Harasgna.  J?rid^  in  Lot  Angelm 
Star,  Letter  L,  m  JJoyef*  OoOteikm. 

The  iSoa  LmtieilOB  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  San  Diego,  from  the  ooast 
Mst,  indnding  the  monntains.  Benleif,  in  Ind.  Afi  JSept,,  1956,  p.  24a  'Tlie 
villages  of  the  San  Lnisefios  are  in  a  section  of  coontry  adjacent  to  the  Oa- 
hoillas,  between  40  and  70  milea  in  the  mountainoos  interior  from  San  Diego; 
they  are  known  aa  Lm  FLores,  Santa  Margarita,  San  Lois  Rey  Mkrion, 
Wahoma,  Pala^  TemecnUs  Ahnanga  (two  villagea).  La  Joya,  Potrera^  and 
Brano's  and  Pedro*s  villages  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Agna  Calisnte;  they 
are  all  in  San  Diego  Coonty.'  ffaytt^  MS, 

ThcATocAetare  settled  along  the  rivets  which  flow  between  the  OolonMle 
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and  the  Pacific  Ooeaa.  i>um«neeA'«  JDetertSt  toL  iL,  p.  46.  G«ra«  aentiaiis 
the  western  Koches  in  Doc  HitL  Jfex.,  s^rie  ii,  vol.  L,  p.  290. 

The  T^on  Indiana  were  those  who  inhabited  the  aoathem  part  of  Tnlare 
Valley.  MOWumaen^  Rama  in  die  FebengelK,  yoL  I,  p.  891 

The  Phifcutoi  were  Indiana  who  came  to  settle  in  the  valley  ol  San.  Joan 
Capiatrano.  Bo&eama,  in  Mobmaons  Ufe  i»  Ca/.»  p.  249. 

^Die  Sbossohxs,  whose  territory  apreada  over  aouth-eaatam  Oregon,  aoath- 
em Idaho^  and  the  whole  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  extending  into  Arijciia  and 
New  Mezioo»  and  the  eastern  border  of  California,  I  divide  into  two  great 
nAtionSy  the  Snakes  or  Shoshonesy  proper,  and  the  Utahs,  with  their  subdi- 
visian&  Wilson  divides  the  Shoshones  into  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks 
and  the  Utehs;  the  latter  he  subdivides  into  seven  bands»  which  will  be  seen 
nnder  Utaha.  He  adds:  'Among  the  Shoshones  there  axe  only  two  bands 
properly  speaking.  The  principal  or  better  portion  are  called  Shoshonies, 
or  Snakes.... the  others  the  Shoshocoes.... Their  ekiini  of  bonndary  is  to 
the  eaat^  from  the  red  Bnttea  on  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  to  its  head  in 
the  Parky  Decayaqoe,  or  Bnffalo  Bull-pen,  in  the  Bocky  Mountains;  to  the 
south  across  the  mountains,  over  to  the  Yanpapa,  till  it  enters  Green,  or 
Colorado  river,  and  then  across  to  the  bcuskbone  or  ridge  of  mountains  called 
the  Bear  river  mountains  running  nearly  due  west  towarda  the  Salt  Lake,  so 
as  to  take  in  most  of  the  Salt  Lake,  and  thence  on  to  the  sinks  of  Merry's  or 
Humboldt's  river;  thence  north  to  the  fisheries,  on  the  Snake  river,  in  Oregon; 
and  thence  south  (their  northern  boundary),  to  the  Red  Buttes,  including 
the  aource  of  Green  River.*  Schoolcraft' a  Arch,,  voL  vi,  p.  697.  'Under  va- 
rioua  names.... the  great  race  of  Shoshones,  is  found  scattered  over  the 
bonndleaa  wilderness,  from  Texas  to  the  Ck>lumbia.  Their  territory  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  wost  by . . .  .the Blackfeet  and  Grows.'  BrowndCa IneL  Baeea, 
pp.  637-8. 

The  SnaieSf  or  Shoshones  proper,  although  they  form  a  part  only  of  the 
great  Shoshone  family,  are  usually  termed '  the  Shoshones '  by  the  authorities. 
They  are  divided  by  Dr  Hurt  into  'Snakes,  Bannacks,  Tosiwitches,  Go- 
sha  Utesy  and  Cumumpahs,  though  he  afterwards  classes  the  last  two  divis- 
ions aa  hybrid  races  between  the  Shoshones  and  the  Utaha. ...The  She- 
shonea  claim  the  north-eastem  portion  of  the  territory  for  about  four  hun- 
dred milea  west,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
south  from  the  Oregon  line.'  Smp9on*M  Boute  to  CaL,  p.  46.  'The  great 
Snake  nation  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions,  namely,  the  Shirrydi- 
kaa»  or  dog-eatets;  the  Wararereekas,  or  fish-eaters;  and  the  Banattees,  or 
robbers.  But,  as  a  nation,  they  all  go  by  the  general  appellation  of  Sho- 
sbonea,  or  Snakes.... The  Shirrydikas  are  the  real  Shoehones,  and  live  in 
the  plains  hunting  the  buffalo.'  The  country  claimed  by  the  Snake  tribes 
'  is  boUAded  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  Span- 
ish waters;  on  the  Pacific,  or  west,  side,  by  an  imaginary  line,  beginning  at 
the  west  end,  or  spur,  of  the  Blue  Mcmntaina,  behind  Fort  Nez  Perces,  and 
running  parallel  with  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  land  beyond  the  Umpqua 
River,  in  about  north  lai  4V  (this  line  never  approaches  within  150  miles  of 
the  Pacific);  and  on  the  north  by  another  line,  running  due  east  from  tho  said 
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spur  of  the  Bine  MovmtainB,  and  orosBmg  the  great  south  branch,  or  Lewis 
River,  at  the  Dalles,  till  it  strikes  the  Rocky  Moontaina  200  miles  north  of 
the  three  pilot  knobs,  or  the  place  thereafter  named  the  *  Valley  of  Troables.* 
Hom'  Fwr  Hunters,  yoL  L,  pp.  249,  251.  'They  embrace  all  the  territory  of 
the  Oreat  South  Pass,  between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia. . .  .Under  the  name  of  Tampatickara  or  Root-eaters  and  yo»^»^^% 
they  occupy  with  the  Utahs  the  vast  elevated  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
e^ctending  south  and  west  to  the  borders  of  New  Mexico  and  California.' 
BrowneWs  Ind.  Raeu,  pp.  63S-7,  540.  '  The  hunters  report,  that  the  proper 
country  of  the  Snakes  is  to  the  east  of  the  Youta  Lake,  and  north  of  the 
Snake  or  Lewis  river;  but  they  are  found  in  many  detached  places.  The 
largest  band  is  located  near  Fort  Boise,  on  the  Snake  river  to  the  north  of 
the  Bonacks.'  Wilkes*  Near,,  m  U.  S.  Ex,  Sc,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  501.  The  Shoahones 
'occupy  the  centre  and  principal  part  of  the  great  Basin.'  TVtyJor,  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861.  'Inhabit  that  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which 
lies  on  the  Grand  and  Green  River  branches  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West, 
the  valley  of  Great  Bear  River,  the  habitable  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
a  considerable  portion  of  country  on  Snake  River  above  and  below  Fort  HaO, 
and  a  tract  extending  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  that  post* 
Famham's  Trav.,  p.  61.  The  Shoshones  inhabit  about  one  third  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  living  north  of  Salt  Lake  'and  on  the  line  of  the  Humboldt 
or  Mary  River,  some  400  miles  west  and  100  to  125  south  of  the  Oregon  line. 
The  Yuta  claim  the  rest  of  the  tezritory  between  Kansas,  the  Sien«  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Oregou  frontier.'  Burton's  City  qf  the  Sainis,  p.  575. 
'Les  Soehonies,  o'est-IUlire  les  d^terreurs  de  racines,  sumomm^  lea  Ser- 
pents, . . .  .habitent  la  partie  m^dionale  du  territoire  de  I'Or^on,  dans  le 
voiainage  de  la  haute  Calif omie.'  De  Smet,  Vcy,,  p.  24.  'Their  oountry 
lies  south-west  of  the  south-east  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  is  said  to 
be  the*  most  barren  of  any  part  of  the  country  in  these  western  regions.' 
Parker's  Explor,  Tow,  p.  83.  'On  the  south  part  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, adjoining  upper  California,  are  located  the  Shoshones  or  Snake  In- 
dians.' lb,,  p.  908.  'Serpents  ou  Saaptins,  Monquis,  Bonacks  et  Toutas, 
toutes  les  branches  du  Rio  Colombia  ou  Sud-Est  et  les  environs  du  lac 
Sal6  an  Timpanogos.'  Mqfras,  Bxplor.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  335.  'The  country  ol 
the  Shoshonees  proper  is  south  of  Lewis  or  Snake  River,  and  east  of  the  Salt 
Lake.  There  is,  however,  one  detached  band,  known  as  the  Wihinasht,  or 
Western  Snakes,  near  Fort  Boirie,  separated  from  the  main  body  by  the  tribe 
of  Bonnaks.'  Bale*s  Bthnog.,  in  U,  8.  Me,  Ex,,  voL  vi,  p.  219.  'The  Sho- 
shones are  a  small  tribe  of  the  nation  called  Snake  Indians,  a  vague  denomi- 
nation, which  embraces  at  once  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  of  the  plains  on  each  side.'  Lemis  cmd  ClaHbe*s  Trav., 
p.  905.  The  Snakes  or  Shothoucs  '  formerly  occupied  the  whole  of  that 
vast  territory  lying  between  the  Rocky  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  extsad* 
ing  northward  to  the  lower  fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as 
the  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.'  Coke's  Body  Mts.,  p.  275.  'They  occupy 
southern  and  western  Nevada.'  Parker,  in  Ind,  Af.  BepL,  1860,  p.  la  'Th^ 
inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  plains  on  each  aide. ' 
Bv^nch's  Ogn.,  p.  124.     'They  occupy  all  the  oountry  between  the  soathem 
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branches  of  LewiB*  river,  extending  from  the  Umatnllnm  to  the  E.  side  of  the 
Stony  Moontainfl,  on  the  southern  parts  of  Wallanmnt  river  from  aboat  40*^  to 
47*  K.  lat.  A  branch  of  this  tribe  reside ....  in  spring  and  summer  on  the  W, 
fork  of  Lewis  river,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  in  winter  and  fall  on  the 
MissonrL'  Morse's  Rept.,  p.  969.  'The  Shoshones  dwell  between  the  Rocky 
and  blue  mountain  ranges.'  NtcciUxy^a  Ogn.  Ter.,  p.  151.  '  The  aboriginees  of 
the  Reese  River  country  consist  of  the  Shoshone  nation,  divided  into  many 
subordinate  tribes,  each  having  a  distinctive  name,  and  occupying  a  tract  ot 
country  varying  from  20  to  50  miles  square.  Their  country  is  bordered  on 
the  west  by  the  Pi-Utes,  the  Edwards  Creek  mountains  some  20  miles  west 
of  Reese  River,  being  the  dividing  line.  On  the  east  it  extends  to  Ruby  Val- 
ley, where  it  joins  on  the  territory  of  the  Gk)ehoots,  the  Bannocks  being  their 
neighbors  on  the  north-esst. '  CaL  Farmer,  June  26, 1863.  '  The  Snake  tribe, 
inhabit  the  country  bordering  on  Lewis  and  Bear  Rivers,  and  their  various 
tributaries.'  Pahner*s  Jour,,  p.  43.  'The  Snake  Indians,  who  embrace  many 
tribes,  inhabit  a  wide  extent  of  country  at  the  head  of  Snake  River  above 
and  below  Fort  Hall,  and  the  vicinity  of  Great  Bear  River  and  Great  Salt 
Lake.  They  are  a  migratory  race;  and  generally  occupy  the  south-east- 
em  portion  of  Oregon.'  Zhmn'a  Ogn.,  p.  325.  The  Shoshones  inhabit  the 
great  plains  to  the  southward  of  the  Lewis  River.  Coa^a  Adven,,  voL  ii.,  p.  143. 
Hie  Shoshones  occupy  '  almost  the  whole  eastern  half  of  tiie  State  (Nevada). 
The  line  separating  them  from  the  Pai-Utes  on  the  east  and  south  is  not  very 
dearly  defined.'  Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept,,  1866,  p.  114.     '  The  western  bands 

of  Shoshones range  from  the  Idaho  boundary  north,  southward  to  the 

thirty-eighth  parallel;  their  western  limit  is  the  line  passing  through  the 
Sunatoya  Mountains;  their  eastern  limit  Steptoe  and  Great  Salt  Lake  Valleys. ' 
Ind,  Aff,  Repi,,  1870,  p.  95.  The  Snakes  inhabit  '  the  plains  of  the  Columbia 
between  the  43d  and  44th  degrees  of  latitude.'  Franchire's  Nar.,  p.  150.  The 
Waahakeeks  or  Green  River  Snakes  inhabit  the  country  drained  by  Green 
River  and  its  tributaries.  The  Tookarikkahs,  or  mountain  sheep-eaters,  '  oc- 
cupy the  Salmon  river  country  and  the  upper  part  of  Snake  River  Valley, 
and  Coiners'  Prairie,  near  the  Boise  mines.'  These  two  bands  are  the  gen- 
uine Snakes;  other  inferior  bands  are  the  Hokandikahs  or  Salt  Lake  Diggers 
who  'inhabit  the  region  about  the  great  lake.'  The  Aggitikkahs  or  Salmon- 
eaters  who  'occupy  the  region  round  about  Salmon  falls,  on  Snake  river.' 
Stuarts  Montana,  p.  80. 

'  The  Bannacka,  who  are  generally  classed  with  the  Snakes,  inhabit  the 
country  south  of  here  (Powder  River),  in  the  vicinity  of  Harney  lake. . .  .The 
Winnas  band  of  Snakes  inhabit  the  country  north  of  Snake  river,  and  are 
found  principally  on  the  Bayette,  Boise,  and  Sickley  rivers.'  Kirkpatriek,  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Bepi.,  1862,  pp.  267-^.  The  Bonacks  '  inhabit  the  country  between 
Port  Boise  and  Fort  Hall.*  WHkea*  Nar.,  in  U.  8.  Mc  Mb.,  voL  iv.,  p.  602. 
Hiey  'inhabit  the  southern  borders  of  Oregon,  along  the  old  Humboldt  River 
emigrant  road.'  8imp9on*a  Route  to  CaL,  p.  47.  The  Bonaks  seem  '  to  embrace 
TtMltM.n  tribes  inhabiting  a  large  extent  of  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
taina.  As  the  name  imports,  it  was  undoubtedly  given  to  that  portion  of  In- 
diana who  dig  and  live  on  the  roots  of  the  earth.'  Jofmaton,  in  Schodlerc^a 
Ardk-f  ToL  iv.,  p.  221.    The  Bonaks  inhabit  'the  banks  of  that  part  of  Saptin 
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or  Snake  Biyer  which  lin  hetweeu  tiie  moath  of  Boisais  or  Raecb  Blrer  and 
the  Blue  Mountaiiui.'  Famham*s  Trtm,,  p.  76.  The  Bonax  inhahit  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Lewia  fork  of  the  Golninbia  between  the  forty-eeoond  and 
forty-fourth  parallela.  Parher^a  Map,  The  Bannacka  range  through  nortik- 
em  Nevada,  and  into  Oregon  and  Idaho.  Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff,  RepLy  1869,  p. 
18.  They  *  claim  the  south-western  portioua  of  Montana  as  their  land.'  SnUjfy 
in  Id.y  p.  289.  *  This  tribe  occupies  most  of  that  portion  of  Nevada  north  of 
the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  with  the  sonth-eastem  comer  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  south-western  corner  of  Idaho.'  Parker,  mI<L,  1866,  p.  114b 
The  Bannocks  drift '  from  Boise  City  to  the  game  country  north-east  of  Bon- 
man,  Montana^  and  south  as  f ar  a«  Fort  Bridgar,  Wyoming  Territory..*. 
travelling  from  Oregon  to  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.'  JBigh,  in  IjuL  Ajfi 
RepL,  1872,  pp.  272-3. 

The  Utah  nation  occupies  all  that  portion  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
Shoshone  family  lying  south  of  the  Snakes,  between  the  country  of  the  Cal- 
if omiaus  proper,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  divided  into  several  tribes, 
the  number  varying  with  different  authoritiee.  Wilson  divides  the  Utali  na- 
tion into  seven  tribes:  viz.,  the  '  Taos,  Tampapas,  Ewinte,  Tenpenny  Utahs, 
Parant  Utahs,  Sampichea,  Pahmetes.'  8choolcraft*8  Arch,,  vol.  vi.,  p.  697. 
'  Besides  the  Parawat  Yutas,  the  Tampas,  200-800  miles  south,  on  the  White 
River;  the  Tebechya,  or  sun-hunters,  about  T6te  de  Biche,  near  Spanish 
lands;  and  the  Tash  Yuta,  near  the  Navajos;  there  are  scatters  of  the  nation 
along  the  Calif omian  road  from  Beaver  Valley,  along  the  Santa  Clans  Vii^gen, 
Las  Vegas,  and  Muddy  Rivers,  to  New  Mexico.'  Burton's  City  qf  tAe  Sainta, 
p.  578.  '  The  tribes  of  Utah  Territory  are:  Utahs  at  large.  Pi  Utahs,  roving, 
Uwinty  Utahs,  Utahs  of  Sampitch  Valley,  Utahs  of  Carson  Valley,  Utahs  of 
Lake  Sevier  and  Walker  River,  Navahoes,  and  Utahs  of  Grand  River,  Sho- 
shonees,  or  Snakes  proper,  Diggers  on  Humboldt  River,  Eutahs  of  New 
Mexico.'  Schoolerc^/Va  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  498.  The  Utahs  are  composed  of 
several  bands,  the  moet  important  of  which  are  the  Timpanogs  who  '  range 
through  Utah  valley  and  the  mountains  adjoining  the  valley  on  the  east. . . . 
The  Uintahs,  the  principal  band  of  the  Utahs, ....  range  through  Uintah  val- 
ley and  the  Green  River  country The  Pah  Vants range  tlurongh 

Pah  Vant  and  Sevier  valleys  and  west  to  the  White  Mountains.'  /rM,  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rept,,  1865,  p.  145.  'The  Tutah  nation  is  very  nnmerona,  and  is 
also  made  up  of  many  bands,  which  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  their 
names.... Four  of  these  bands  called  Noaches,  Payuches,  Tabiaefaia,  and 
Sogup  are  accustomed  to  occupy  lands  within  the  province  of  New  Mexico^ 
or  very  near  it,  to  the  north  and  north-east.'  Whipple,  Ekolmii,  ami  Tumer*a 
Rept.,  in  Pac  R,  R,  RepL,  vol.  iii  'The  Utahs  are  divided  into  three  bands 
— Mohuaches,  Capotes,  and  Nomenuches  or  Poruches.'  Delgado,  in  Ind,  Af. 
Rept.,  1865,  p.  163;  see  also  pp.  17, 18.  ' The  Ute  tribe  Dr  Hurt  divides  into 
the  Pah  Utahs,  Tamp  Pah-Utes  Cheveriches,  Pah  Vants,  San  Pitches,  and 
Pyedes.  The  Utahs  proper  inhabit  the  waters  of  Green  River,  south  of  Green 
River  Mountains,  the  Grand  River  and  its  tributaries  and  as  far  south  aa  the 
Navajo  country.  They  aUo  claim  the  country  bordering  on  Utah  Lake  and 
as  far  south  as  the  Sevier  Lake.'  Simpaon*a  Route  to  CaL,  p.  44.  'The  Utahs 
are  a  separate  and  distinct  tribe  of  Indians,  dividbed  into  six  bands,  each  with 
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a  head  chief,  as  follows:  The  Menaches. . .  .the  Oapotes. . .  .the  Tabe-naches 
. . . .the  Cibariches . . .  .the  Tempanahgoee. . .  .the  Fiuchas.'  (Troves,  in  Ind» 
Aff,  BepL,  1854,  p.  178.  'The  Tutahs  are  snbdivided  into  four  great 
hands:  the  Noaches,  the  Paynches  (whom  we  believe  to  be  identical  with 
the  Pai  Utahs),  the  Tabiachia,  and  the  Sogups,  who  live  in  perfect  harmony 
OQ  the  north-eastern  confines  of  New  Mexico,  and  at  a  distance  of  600  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Zngnaganas.*  DomenecKa  Deserts,  voL 

iL,  p.  8.     The  Utes  are  'those which  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes 

and  streams  and  live  chiefly  on  fish,  being  distinguiahed  by  the  name  of  Pah 
Utahs  or  Pah  Utes,  the  word  Pah,  in  their  language  signifying  water.'  Stans- 
htry^a  BepL,  p.  148.  '  The  country  of  the  Utaws  is  situated  to  the  east  and 
south-east  of  the  Soshonees,  at  the  sources  of  the  Bio  Colorado.'  De  Smet's 
ZeUers,  p.  39.  '  The  Youtas  live  between  the  Snake  and  Green  Rivers. '  Prich- 
ard's  Besearches,  vol.  v.,  p.  430.  '  The  Utahs  of  Kew  Mexico  are  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  of  the  same  name  inhabiting  the  Territory  of  Utah. . .  .They  inhabit 
and  claim  all  that  region  of  country,  embracing  the  sources  of  the  north- 
western tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  river,  above  Bent's  fort,  up  to  the  south- 
em  bofundary  of  Utah  Territory,  and  all  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  which  lie  within  New  Mexico  and  north  of  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude. ' 
MerrhoeUier,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kept.,  1854,  p.  169.  The  Utes  'occupy  and  claim 
tikat  section  of  country  ranging  from  Abiquiu,  northward  to  Navajo  River 
and  westward  somewhat  of  this  line.'  Davis,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept.,  1869,  p.  265. 
The  Entaws  '  reside  on  both  sides  of  the  Eutaw  or  Anahuac  mountains,  they 
are  continually  migrating  from  one  side  to  the  other.'  FarnhanCs  Trav.,  p. 
48.  '  The  Youtas  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Snake  and  Green  rivers.' 
Wilkes'  Hear.,  in  U.  8.  Ex,  Ex,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  602.  'The  Utahs'  cUiim  of 
boundaries  are  all  south  of  that  of  the  Shoshonies,  embracing  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado,  going  most  probably  to  the  Gulf  of  California.'  Wilson,  in 
Sekoolcrq/t*s  Arch.,  voL  vi.,  p.  698.  The  country  of  the  Utaws  'is  situated 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Shoshones,  about  the  Salt  Lake,  and  on  the 
the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado  river,  which  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
nia. ...Their  country  being  in  latitude  about  4r.'  The  Utaws  are  decent 
in  appearance,  and  their  country,  which  is  towards  Santa  Fe,  is  said  to  be  tol- 
erably good.'  Parker's  Explor,  Tour,  pp.  79,  309.  The  Yutas,  Utaws,  or 
Youtas,  '  range  between  lat.  35^  and  42^  North  and  the  Meridians  29°  and  37** 
W.  Long,  of  Washington.  The  great  Yutas  tribe  is  divided  into  two  fami- 
lies which  are  contradistinguished  by  the  names  of  their  respective  head- 
quarters; the  Tao  Yutas,  so  called  because  their  principal  camp  is  pitched  in 
Tao  mountains,  seventy  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe;  and  the  Timpanigos  Yutas, 
who  hold  their  great  camp  near  the  Timpanigos  lake.'  Farnham*s  Life  in  CaL, 
p.  371.  '  Um  den  Fluss  Doldres  haben  die  Yutas  Tabeguichis  Pajrdches  und 
Tular^nos  ihre  Wohnsitze.'  MuhUnpfordt,  Mtyico,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  iL,  p.  538.  The 
Utahs  live  '  on  the  border  of  New  Mexico.'  Ludewig*s  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  196.  '  Le 
pays  dee  Utaws  est  situ^  k  Test  et  au  sud-est  de  celui  des  Soshonies,  aux 
sooroee  dn  Rio  Colorado.'  De  8 met,  Voy.,  p.  30.  'The  Yutas  or  Eutaws  are 
one  of  the  most  extensive  nations  of  the  West,  being  scattered  from  the  north 
of  New  Mexico  to  the  borders  of  Snake  river  and  Bio*Colorado.'  Oregg's  Ccm, 
PfxtineSj  voL  i.,  p.  300 
Vol.  I.    90 
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The  Pah  Utes  oocapy  lihe  greater  part  of  Nevada,  and  extend*  eontinrard 
into  Arizona  and  sonth-eaatem  California^  There  le  reaaon  to  believe  tbat 
the  Pi  Utes  are  a  distinct  tribe  from  the  Pah  Utes,  bat  a«  the  same  localitsea 
are  frequently  assigned  to  both  tribes  by  different  writers,  and  as  many  have 
evidently  thought  them  one  and  the  same,  thereby  canstng  great  confusion, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  merely  give  the  names  as  spelled  by  the  aathoritiea 
without  attempting  to  decide  which  tribe  is  being  spoken  of  in  either  ease. 
The  Pah-Utes  *  range  principally  in  the  south-western  portion  of  Utah  and 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  Nevada.'  Head,  in  Ind.  Aff.  HepL,  1866,  p.  124. 
The  Pah  Utes  '  are  spread  over  the  vast  tract  of  territory,  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Colorado  River,  going  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-fifth  parallely 
and  extending  to  the  northward  through  California  and  Nevada  into  Sonth- 
em  Oregon  and  Idaho.'  Cofyer,  in  Ind.  Aff,  RepL,  1869,  p.  92.  The  Pah  Utes 
inhabit  the  western  part  of  Nevada.  Walker^  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1872,  p.  59. 
The  Pah  Utes  and  Pah  Edes  range  over  all  that  part  of  Utah  south  of  the  city 
of  Filmore  in  Milkrd  County.  Head,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1868,  p.  15a  'The 
term  Pah  Utes  is  applied  to  a  very  large  number  of  Indians  who  roam  through 
that  vast  section  of  country  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Colo- 
rado, going  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  and  extending  to  the 
northward  through  California,  Nevada,  into  Southern  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
The  Indians  of  this  tribe  in  Ariaona  are  located  in  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Colo- 
rado, on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  range  as  far  east  as  Diamond  River, 
west  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  northward  into  the  State  of  Nevada.'  Jomea, 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Sept.,  1869,  p.  216.  The  Pah  Utes  'properly  belong  in  Nevada 
and  Arizona,  but  range  over  in  south-western  Utah.'  Irish,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL, 
1865,  p.  146.  The  Pah-Utes  'range  principally  from  the  borders  of  Or^pon, 
on  the  north,  to  the  south-east  boundary  of  Neva^  and  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  eastward  to  the  Humboldt  River  and  Sink  of  Carson;  there  are  one 
or  two  small  bands  of  them  still  further  east,  near  Austin,  Nevada.  They 
are  much  scattered  within  these  limits.'  Douglas,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1870,  pp. 
94-5.  '  The  Pah-utes  roam  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Colorado  (in  about  lat.  36**,  long.  115"*) 
to  the  territories  of  the  Washoes  north,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Sevier  Lake 
country  of  Fremont's  explorations.'  CaL  Fcmner,  June  22,  1860.  'The  Pa- 
utahs,  and  Lake  Utahs  occupy  the  territory  lying  south  of  the  Snakes,  and 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  of  the  west  and  south  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.'  Scenes  m  t?ie  Rocky  Mts.,  p.  179.  'The  PA  Yuta  (Pey  Utes)  'extend 
from  forty  miles  west  of  Stony  Point  to  the  CaUfomian  line,  and  N.  W.  to 
the  Oregon  line,  and  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Fenelon  River,  which  rising 
from  Lake  Bigler  empties  itself  into  Pyramid  Lake.'  Burton*s  City  qfthe  Sctints, 
p.  576.  '  The  Womenunche  (also  known  as  the  Pa  Uches)  occupythe  country 
on  the  San  Juan  river.'  Collins,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1862,  p.  238.  'The  custom 
of  designating  the  different  bands  of  Pah  Utes  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
some  article  of  food  not  common  in  other  localities;  "  Ocki,"  signifies  "trout'* 

"toy,"  "tule,"&c.     The  Ocki  Pah  Utes are  located  on  Walker  River  and 

Lake,  and  the  mountains  adjacent  thereto.     The  Cocaby  Pah  Utes range 

from  Mono  Lake  east  to  Smoky  Valley.'  Campbell,  in  fnd.  Aff.  RepL,  1870, 
pp.  112-13.  The  Pah  Utes  extend,  '  over  portions  of  Utah  and  Ariaona  Ter> 
ritories,  also  the  States  of  Nevada  and  California.'  Fenton,  in  Id.,  p.  113. 
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The  Ghemehaevia  are  a  band  of  Pah-Utahs.  Wh^ppUf  Ewbamk,  cmd  Tw%er*s 
BtfL,  in  Pac  Ji.  B.  RepL,  yoL  iii.,  p.  76.  The  Chimehaeyaifl  live  about 
forty  miles  below  the  Colorado  Biver  agency,  on  the  California  side  of  the 
river,  and  are  acattered  over  an  area  of  fifty  square  miles.  Tonner,  in  Ind. 
Aff,  Bepi.,  1872,  p.  323.  The  Chemehnewas  are  'located  mainly  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Colorado,  above  La  Paz,  and  ranges  along  the  river  from  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Fort  Mohave,  to  a  point  fifty  miles  north  of  Fort  Yama» 
to  the  eastward,  but  a  short  diBtaaoe.'  Sherman^  in  Ind,  Aff.  BepLy  1869,  p. 
216.  The  Chemihuevis  live  on  the  Colorado  Biver,  above  the  Bill  Willliams 
Fork,  a  small  tribe  and  quite  unknown.  PoeUm^  in  Ind,  Aff.  BepL^  186S|,  p. 

387.     The  Chemehnevis  are  '  a  band  of  Pahutahs, belonging  to  the  great 

Shoshonee  family.'  Ludewig's  Ah,  Lang.,  p.  35  'The  Chimchinves  are  un- 
doubtedly a  branch  of  the  Pah  Ute  tribe.'  Stainky,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1866, 
p.  101 

The  Pi  Uta,  or  Pyutes  '  inhabit  Western  Utah,  from  Oregon  to  New  Mex- 
ico; their  locations  being  generally  in  the  vicini^  of  the  principal  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  Great  Basin,  viz.,  Humboldt,  Carson,  Walker,  Truckee,  Owen's, 
Pyramid,  and  Mono.'  8impson*s  Boute  to  Cal.,  p.  48.  'The  tribe  of  Indians 
who  inhabit  this  section  (near  Fort  Churchill)  of  which  the  post  forms  the 
centre  comes  under  the  one  generic  name  of  Piute,  and  acknowlege  as  their 
great  chief  Winnemucca.  They  are  split  up  into  small  Captaincies  and  scat- 
tered throughout  a  vast  extent  of  territory. '  Farley,  in  San  Francisco  Medical 
Prem,  vol.  iii.,  p.  154.  The  Piutes  or  Paiuches  inhabit  'the  nothem  banks 
of  the  Colorado,  the  region  of  Severe  river,  and  those  portions  of  the  Timpa- 
nigos  desert  where  man  can  find  a  snail  to  eat.'  Famham*s  L\fe  in  CaL,  p. 
371.  The  Piutes  live  '  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Virgen  with  the  Colorado  (in  about  lat.  36",  long,  lid**) 
to  the  territories  of  the  Washoes  north,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Sevier  Lake.' 
Taifhr,  in  CaL  Farmer,  June  22,  1860.  *  Von  34**  nordwarts  die  Pai  Utes.' 
M&Ukauten  Beieen  in  die  Fehenbeg.,  vol.  i.,  p.  430.  The  territory  occupied 
by  the  Piutes  '  is  about  one  hundred  miles  broad,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  country  of  the  Bannocks,  on  the  east  by  that  of  the  Shoshones, 
on  the  sooth  by  the  State  line  between  Nevada  and  California  and  on  the 
west  by  the  territory  of  the  Washoes.'  Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1866,  p.  115. 
The  Piutes  inhabit  '  a  country  two  hundred  miles  long  by  one  hundred  and 

twenty  broad,  lying  parallel  and  east  of  that  of  the  Washoes South  of 

Walker  lake  are  the  Mono  Pi  Utes. . .  .They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Walker 
Raver  or  Ocki  Pi  Utes ....  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Walker  river  and  lake  and 
Canon  river  and  Upper  lake. . . .  At  the  lower  Carson  lake  are  the  Toy  Pi 
Utes.'  CampbeU,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bepi.,  1866,  p.  119.  '  Upon  the  Colorado  river, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  lives  a  band,  or  some  bands,  of  Pi  Utes, 
oecnpying  both  sides  of  the  river,  roaming  to  the  limit  of  Arizona  on  the 
west,  but  on  the  east,  for  some  miles,  how  far  cannot  be  determined.'  Whit" 
Her,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Bept.,  1868,  p.  140.  The  Pi  Ute  'range  extends  north  to  the 
Beaver,  south  to  Fort  Mojave,  east  to  the  Little  Colorado  and  San  FranoiBco 
Mountains,  and  on  the  west  through  the  southern  part  of  Nevada  as  far  as 
the  California  line.... the  larger  portion  living  in  Nevada.'  Fenton,  ia.  Ind. 
Aff.  BepL,  1869,  p.  203.     The  Pi  Utes  inhabit  the  south-west  portion  of  Utah. 
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TourteOotte,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Bepe.,  1870,  p.  142.  'The  Pi  Ute  Indians  an  scat- 
tered over  a  large  extent  of  country  in  Southeastern  Nevada  and  Sonthweat- 
em  Utah.'  PoweU,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1871,  p.  662.  The  Pi  Utes  inhabit  the 
sonth-eaBtem  part  of  Nevada.    Walker,  in  Ind.  Aff,  BepC,,  1872,  p.  69. 

The  Oosh  UUa  inhabit  the  conntry  west  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  extend  to 
the  Pah  Utes.  They  are  said  by  moet  writers  to  be  of  ndzed  breed,  be- 
tween the  Snakes,  or  Shoshones  proper,  and  the  Utahs:  'The  Qoohantes 
live  about  forty  miles  west '  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Forney,  in  Ind,  Aff.  R^TpL, 
1868,  p.  212.  The  Goehips,  or  Gosha  Utes,  range  west  of  Salt  Lake.  Coa^iOf, 
in  Ind,  Aff,  RepL,  1865,  p.  17.  The  Goships  'range  between  the  Great  Sidt 
Lake  and  the  land  of  the  western  Shoshones.'  Head,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1866, 
p.  123.  The  GkMhip  Shoshones  '  live  in  the  western  part  of  Utah,  between 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory,'  (Utah).  Tour* 
UOoOe,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Hepl,,  1869,  p.  230.     The  Goshutes  are  located  'in  the 

country  in  the  vicinity  of  Egan  Cafton In  the  Shoshone  range.'  Dcmgku, 

in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  96.  <  The  Goship  Shoshones  inhabit  that  part  of 
Utah  which  lies  between  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Territory  (Utah).'  TourtelloUe,  in  Id.,  p.  141.  The  Goshoots  'Dr  Hurt 
classes  among  the  Shoshones;    but  according  to  Mr  G.  W.  Bean,  Gapt 

Simpson's  Guide  in  the  fall  of  1858 they  are  the  o£bpring  of  a  diaaffscted 

portion  of  the  Ute  tribe  that  left  their  nation,  about  two  generationa  ago^ 
under  their  leader  or  Chief  Goship,  whence  their  name  Goship  Utes  since 
contracted  into  Goshutes. . .  .Reside  principally  in  the  grassy  valleys  west  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Capt.  Simpson's  routes,  as  fiar 
as  the  Ungoweah  Range. '  Simpaon^a  Route  to  CaL,  pp.  47-8.  The  Gosh  Yutas, 
'  a  body  of  sixty  under  a  peaceful  leader  were  settled  permanently  on  the 
Indian  Farm  at  Deep  Creek,  and  the  remainder  wandered  40  to  200  miles 
west  of  Gt  S.  L.  City.'  BurUm's  City  <^the  SahUs,  p.  577. 

The  Toquimas  live  about  the  head  of  Reese  River  Valley,  and  in  the 
country  to  the  east  of  that  point.  Taylor,  in  CaL  Farmer,  June  26,  1863. 

The  Temokaees  live  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Jacobsville.  CoiL  Farmer, 
June  28,  1863. 

The  Pah  Vante  '  occupy  the  Com  Creek,  Paravan,  and  Beaver  Valleysy  and 
the  valley  of  Sevier.'  SimpmnCa  Route  to  CaL,  p.  45.  Half  the  Pavants  'are 
settled  on  the  Indian  farm  at  Com  Creek;  the  other  wing  of  the  tribe  lives 
along  Sevier  Lake,  and  the  surrounding  country  in  the  north-east  extremity 
of  Filmore  Valley,  fifty  miles  from  the  City,  where  they  join  the  Gosh  Yuta.' 
BwrUnCa  City  qf  the  Sainta,  p.  577.  Although  Mr  Burton  gives  this  as  the 
fruit  of  his  own  observation,  it  is  evidently  taken  from  Forney^ a  RepL,  in 
Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1859,  p.  364,  which  reads  as  follows:  'About  half  of  them 
(the  Pahvants)  have  their  home  on  the  Com  Creek  Indian  farm.  The  other 
wing  of  the  tribe  lives  along  Sevier  lake  and  surrounding  country,  in  the 
north-east  extremity  of  Fillmore  valley,  and  about  fifty  miles  from  Filimore 
city.'  The  Pah  Vants  range  'through  Pah-Vant  and  Sevier  valleys,  and 
west  to  the  White  Mountains.'  Cooley,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1865,  p.  17.  'The 
Pahvents  occupy  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Com  Creek  reservatioi^ 
and  south  of  the  Goship  Shoshones.'  TourtelhUe,  in  Ind,  Aff,  RepL,  1869,  p. 
230.  '  The  Pah  Vant  Indians  inhabit  the  country  south  of  the  Croship  Sho- 
shones.' Tourtelhtte,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1870,  p.  142. 
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Hie  Fi Sdes  'are  a  band  ranging  thioagih  Bearer  and  Little  Salt  lake 
Valley^  and  on  the  Vii^  and  Santa  Clara  rirers,  down  to  the  Muddy,  em- 
bracing the  whole  southern  portion  of  Utah  Territory.'  Iriahf  in  Ind.  Aff. 
BepL,  1865,  p.  145.  'The  Py  Edes  live  adjoining  the  Pahvants,  down  to  the 
Santa  Clara.*  SimpaonU  Route  to  Col,,  p.  45.  'The  Pi  Ede  Indiana  inhabit 
the  country  south  of  the  Pah  Vants.'  Touritllotte^  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1870,  p. 
142.  '  The  Piede  Indians  inhabit  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory (Utah)  on  the  Santa  Clara  and  Muddy  rivers.'  Armatrong,  in  Ind.  Aff. 
RepL,  1856,  p.  234.  The  Piede  Indians  live  on  Rio  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara 
river.  Carvidho's  Incid.  qf  Trav.,  p.  223. 

The  Waahoes  *  inhabit  the  country  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Aloontains,  from  Honey  lake  on  the  north  to  the  west  fork  of  Walker's  river 
the  south.'  Ihdffe^  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1859,  p.  374;  Simpaon'a  Route  to  Cal,  on 
p.  45;  and  Burton's  City  qf  the  Saints,  p.  578,  repeat  this.  The  Washoes  '  are 
stated  to  have  boundaries  as  high  up  as  the  Oregon  line,  along  the  eastern 
flanka  of  the  Sierra  Nevada^  as  far  to  the  east  as  two  hundred  miles  and  to 
the  south  to  Walker's  river.'  Cal  Farmer,  June  22,  1860.  The  Washoes  live 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Nevada.  Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,,  1866,  p. 
115.  'Commencing  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  we  have  first  the 
Washoe  tribe,. .  .occupying  a  tract  of  country  one  hundred  miles  long, 
north  and  south,  by  twenty-five  in  width.'  Campbell,  in  Id.,  p.  119.  The 
Washoes  'Uve  along  Lake  Bigler  and  the  head-waters  of  Carson,  Walker,  and 
Truckee  rivers,  and  in  Long  and  Sierra  Valleys.'  Waseon,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept., 
1861,  p.  114.  The  Washoes  are  '  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country  along 
the  western  border  of  the  State '  of  Nevada.  Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1869, 
p.  18.  The  Washoes  '  frequent  the  settled  portions  of  the  State,  principally 
the  towns  of  Virginia  City,  Carson  City,  Reno,  Washoe  City,  and  Genoa. 
In  summer  they  betake  themselves  to  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Tahoe  and  Hope  Valley.'  Douglas,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  96. 

The  SampUehes  'range  through  the  Sanpitch  valley  and  creek  on  the 
Sevier  river.*  Irish,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1865,  p.  145.  'The  Sampiches  are  a 
tribe  wandering  on  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Youta  Lake.'  Prichard*s  Re- 
searches,  voL  v.,  p.  430.  Burton  mentions  '  Sampichyas '  settled  at  San  Pete. 
C%  qfthe  Saints,  p.  578.  The  San  Pitches  '  live  in  the  San  Pitch  valley  and 
along  the  Sevier  river.'  Cooley,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1865,  p.  18.  'The  San 
Pitches  occupy  a  territory  south  and  east  of  the  Timpanagos.'  Tourtellotte, 
in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1869,  p.  230.  'The  San  Pitch  Indians  inhabit  the  country 
about  the  San  Pete  reservation.*  TourUUotte,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  142. 
'  Les  Sampectches,  les  Pagouts  et  les  Ampayouts  sent  les  plus  proches  voi- 
sins  dee  Serpents.'  De  Smet,  Voy.,  p.  28. 

The  UtnUi  Utes  'claim  Uinta  valley  and  the  country  along  Green  River.* 
Forney,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1859,  p.  364.  The  Uinte  Yutas  live  '  in  the  moun- 
tains south  of  Fort  Bridger,  and  in  the  country  along  Green  River.'  Burton's 
City  qfthe  Saints,  p.  677. 

The  Faro  Pah  Utes  'inhabit  the  country  south  of  the  Uinta  Valley  reser- 
vation.' TourUUoUe,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  142;  Id.,  1869,  p.  231. 

The  Elk  Mountain  Utes  Uve  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Utah.  Tour- 
teUotte,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1870,  p.  142;  Burton's  City  qfthe  Saints,  p.  578. 
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The  To&noees  or  White  Knives,  or  as  they  are  somettmes  called  Shoshotoos 
or  Foot-men,  on  the  Hnmholdt  and  Goose  Creek.  Slnar^s  Montana,  p.  80. 
'  The  Tosawitches  or  White  Knives  inhabit  the  region  along  the  Humboldt 
River.'  Simpam's  Shortest  Route,  p.  47.  The  Indians  about  Stony  Poiat  are 
called  Tosawwitches  (white  knives).  Hurt,  in  Ind,  Aff.  RepL,  1856. 

The  Weber  Ute»  'live  in  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake.*  TourUOaOe,  in  Ind.  Af. 
JHept.,  1869,  p.  230;  also  in  Id.,  1870,  p.  141.  The  Weber  Utes  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Walker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1872,  p.  66.  The 
Weber  River  Yutas  are  principally  seen  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Their  chief 
settlement  is  forty  miles  to  the  north.  Burton's  City  qf  the  Saints,  p.  578. 

The  CSim  Umbahs  'are  mixed-bloods  of  the  Utes  and  Shoshonees,  and 
range  in  the  region  of  Salt  lake,  Weber  and  Ogden  valleys  in  northern  Utah.' 
Irish,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1865.  p.  144. 

The  Wimmemiches  are  '  a  tribe  of  the  Ute  Indians,  whose  country  is  prin- 
cipally from  Tierra  Amarilla  northward  to  EQos  de  los  Animas,  and  thenoe 
also  to  the  Rio  Grande.  They  mix  with  the  Pi  Utes  in  Utah.'  Datis,  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rept.,  1869,  p.  255.  The  Wemenuche  Utes  'roam  and  hunt  west  of  the 
San  Juan  River,  and  their  lodges  are  to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
de  las  Animas,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Rio  Mancos.'  Hanson,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept., 
1870,  p.  155.  The  W^eminuche  Utes  live  near  the  San  Juan  River.  Armstrong, 
in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1872,  p.  307. 

The  Capote  Utes  '  roam  from  within  five  to  fifty  miles  of  the  agency,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Tierra  Amarilla,  from  fire 
to  ten  miles  distant,  north  and  south  along  the  Rio  Charmer.'  Hanson,  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  154;  Armstrong,  in  Id.,  1870,  p.  307. 

'The  Sheberetches  inhabit  the  country  south  of  the  Tam  Pah  Utes.'  Tonr- 
teUotte,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  142. 

The  Fish  Utes  'inhabit  the  country  about  Red  Lake,  south  of  the  She- 
beretches.' TourUlbtte,  mind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  142. 

The  Tosh  Utes  live  near  the  Navajos.  Burton's  City  qf  the  Saints,  p.  578. 

The  Tabeckya,  or  Sun-hunters,  'live  about  T^te  de  Biche,  near  Spanish 
lands.'     'Timpenaguchya,  or  Timpana  Yuta,  corrupted  into  Tenpenny  Utes, 

dwell  about  the  kanyon  of  that  name,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Sweetwater 

Lake.'  Burton's  City  qf  the  SaiiUs,  pp.  577-^.  'The  Timpanoge  Indians 
formerly  resided  at  and  about  Spanish  Fort  reservation,  but  they  are  now 
scattered  among  other  bands  and  do  not  now  exist  as  a  separate  tribe.'  7\wr- 
telhtte,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  142;  see  also  Id.,  1869,  p.  230.  The  Tim- 
panogs  inhabit '  Utah  valley  and  the  neighboring  mountains.'  Cool^,  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rept.,  1865,  p.  17. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NEW  MEXICANS. 

OSOOBAPHIOAL  POSITION  OV  ThIS  GbOUP,   iHTD  PHYSICAL  FEATITRES  OV  THX 

Tebritort— Fajcilt  Divisions:  Apachsb,  Pueblos,  Lower  Calitor- 
HiANS,  AND  Northern  Mexicans — The  Apache  Family:  C^omanohes, 
Apaches  Proper,  Hualapais,  Yumas,  Cosninos,  Yampais,  Yalche- 
DUNES,  Yamajass,  Cochees,  Cruzados,  Nijoras,  Nayajos,  Mojayes, 
AND  their  Customs — The  Pueblo  Family:  Pueblos,  Moquis,  Pimas, 
Maricopas,  Papaoos,  and  their  Neighbors — The  Cochimis,  Waicuris, 
Pericuis,  and  Other  Lower  Californians— The  Seris,  Sinaloas, 
Tarahumares,  Conchos,  Tepehuanes,  Tobosos,  Acaxes,  and  Others 
in  Northern  Mexico. 

The  New  Mexicans,  under  which  name  I  group 
the  nations  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Coa- 
huila,  Nuevo  Leon,  northern  Zacatecas,  and  western 
Texas,  present  some  peculiarities  not  hitherto  encoun- 
tered in  this  work.  As  a  groupal  designation,  this 
name  is  neither  more  nor  less  appropriate  than  some 
others;  all  I  claim  for  it  is  that  it  appears  as  fit  as 
any.  The  term  Mexic^an  might  with  propriety  be 
applied  to  this  group,  as  the  majority  of  its  people  live 
within  the  Mexican  boundary,  but  that  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  next  division,  which  is  yet  more  strictly 
of  Mexico. 

The  territory  of  the  New  Mexicans,  which  lies,  for 
the  most  part,  between  the  parallels  36°  and  23''  and 
the  meridians  96**  and  117°,  presents  a  great  diversity 
of  climate  and  aspect.  On  reaching  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  coast  ranges  of  mountains  join  and  break  up 
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into  detached  upheavals,  or  as  they  are  called  *lost 
mountains';  one  part,  with  no  great  elevation,  contin- 
uing through  the  peninsula,  another,  under  the  name 
of  Sierra  Madre,  extending  along  the  western  side  of 
Mexico.  Thfe  Rocky  Mountains,  which  separate  into 
two  ranges  at  about  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  continue 
southward,  one  branch,  known  in  Utah  as  the  Wah- 
satch,  merging  into  the  Sierra  Madre,  while  the  other, 
the  great  Cordillera,  stretches  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Mexico,  uniting  again  with  the  Sierra  Madre  in 
the  Mexican  table-land.  Besides  these  are  many  de- 
tached and  intersecting  ranges,  between  which  lie  arid 
deserts,  lava  beds,  and  a  few  fertile  valleys.  From 
the  sterile  sandy  deserts  which  cover  vast  areas  of  this 
territory,  rise  many  isolated  groups  of  almost  inac- 
cessible peaks,  some  of  which  are  wooded,  thus  afford- 
ing protection  and  food  for  man  and  beast  Two  great 
rivers,  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
flow  through  this  region,  one  on  either  side,  but  ex- 
cept in  certain  spots,  they  contribute  little  to  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  country.  In  the  more  elevated  parts^ 
the  climate  is  temperate,  sometimes  in  winter  severely 
cold;  but  on  the  deserts  and  plains,  with  the  scorch- 
ing sun  above  and  the  burning  sand  beneath,  the  heat 
is  almost  insupportable.  The  scanty  herbage,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  this  region  is  covered,  offers 
to  man  but  a  transient  food-supply;  hence  he  must 
fiiove  from  place  to  place  or  starve.  Thus  nature, 
more  than  elsewhere  on  our  coast,  invites  to  a  roving 
life ;  and,  as  on  the  Arabian  deserts,  bands  of  Ameri- 
can Bedouins  roam  over  immense  tracts  seeking  what 
they  may  devour.  Here  it  is  that  many  a  luckless 
miner  and  ill-protected  traveller  pays  the  penalty 
of  his  temerity  with  his  life;  here  it  is,  more  than 
elsewhere  within  the  temperate  zones  of  the  two  Amer- 
icas, that  the  natives  bid  defiance  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  civilization.  Sweeping  down  upon  small 
settlements  and  isolated  parties,  these  American 
Arabs  rob,  murder,  and  destroy,  then  fleeing  to  their 
strongholds,  bid  defiance  to  pursuers.     In  the  midst  of 
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all  this,  we  find  another  phenomenon  in  the  semicivil- 
ized  townspeople  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ;  a  spon- 
taneous awakening  from  the  ruder  phases  of  savagism. 
The  families  of  this  division  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows:  The  Apaches,  under  which  general  name  I 
include  all  the  savage  tribes  roaming  through  New 
Mexico,  the  north-western  portion  of  Texas,  a  small 
part  of  northern  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  the  PtiebloSy  or 
partially  cultivated  townspeople  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  with  whom  I  unite,  though  not  town-builders, 
the  non-nomadic  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  Pdpagos  of  the 
lower  Gila  River;  the  Lower  Calif omians,  who  occupy 
the  peninsula;  and  the  Northern  Mexicans^  which  term 
includes  the  various  nations  scattered  over  the  States 
of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Coahuila, 
Nuevo  Leon,  and  northern  Zacatecas. 

To  the  Apaches,  using  the  term  in  the  signification 
of  a  family  of  this  division,  no  accurate  boundaries 
can  be  assigned.  Owing  to  their  roving  proclivities 
and  incessant  raids  they  are  led  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another.  In  general  terms,  they  may  be 
said  to  range  about  as  follows:  The  ComancheSy 
Jetans,  or  Nauni,  consisting  of  three  tribes,  the 
Comanches  proper,  the  Yamparacks,  and  Tenawas, 
inhabiting  northern  Texas,  eastern  Chihuahua,  Nuevo 
Leon,  Coahuila,  Durango,  and  portions  of  south-west- 
ern New  Mexico,^  by  language  allied  to  the  Shoshone 
family;*  the  ApaxiheSy  who  call  themselves  Shis  Inday, 

^  The  Comanches  '  are  divided  into  three  princifMil  bands,  to  wit:  the  Co- 
manche, the  Yamparack,  and  the  Tenawa.'  Bumel^  in  SchoolcrqjVs  AvcJl,  vol. 
L,  p.  290;  '  letans,  termed,  by  the  Spaniards,  Comanches,  and  in  their  own 
langnage  Ka-nni,  signifyini^  "life  people."*  Prichard'a Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
549.  *  The  Comanimes  ana  the  numerous  tribes  of  Chichimecas ....  are  com- 
prehended by  the  Spaniards  under  the  vague  name  of  Mecos.'  Prirhard^s 
Segearehes,  voL  v.,  p.  422.  *The  tribe  called  themselves  Niyuna.'  Schoolcr^/Va 
ArdLt  vol.  ii,  pp.  675-^;  Parkers  Notes  on  Tex.,  p.  231;  Neighbors,  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Retf,,  1856,  p.  175;  MoWtausen,  Tagebuch,  p.  115;  French's  HisL  La.,  p. 
155.  'Be  divide  en  cuatro  ramas  considerables  bajo  los  nombres  de  Cuchan- 
ticas,  Jupes,  Yamparicas  y  Orientales.'  Garcia  Conde,  in  Soc.  Mex,  Oeog.^ 
Boleiin,  tom.  v.,  p.  318;  see  also  Cortez,  in  Pac  B.  B.  Bept,  voL  iii.,  p.  121. 
The  Jetans  or  Oamanches,  as  the  Spaniards  term  them,  or  Padoocas,  as  they 
are  called  by  the  Pawnees.  Pike*s  Eacphr,  Trav.,  p.  214. 

*  Turner,  in  Pac.  B.  B.  Bept.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  76.  *  Los  Indios  yutas, . . .  .son 
loB  mismos  que  loe  comanches  6  cumanches,  pues  3nita  eso  quiere  decir  en  la 
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or  *  men  of  the  woods/'  and  whose  tribal  divisions  are 
the  Chiricaguis,  Coyoteros,  Faraones,  Gilefios,  Lipanes, 
Llaneros,  Mescaleros,  Mimbreuos,  Natages,  Pelones, 
Pinalenos,  Tejuas,  Tontos,  and  Vaqueros,  roaming 
over  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  north-western  Texas, 
Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,*  and  who  are  allied  by  lan- 
guage to  the  great  Tinneh  family;*  the  Navajos,  or 
Tenuai,  'men,'  as  they  designate  themselves,  having 

lengaa  de  los  lipanes.  For  consiguente  no  se  paeden  diBtiiigair  eaos  nombreo, 
que  annque  de  dos  lenguas  diferentes  eapresan  nna  misma  nacion. '  Berlandier 
y  Thovel,  Diario,  p.  251.  'The  Comancnes  are  a  branch  of  the  ShoshoneB  or 
Snakes.'  Jiuxton^s  Adven.,  p.  214.  'The  Pawnees  are  descended  from  a  coa- 
sin-germanship  of  the  same  stock.'  Edward's  Hist,  Tex.,  pp.  108-9.  *Si  le 
sang  des  Azteqnes  existe  encore  sans  melange  en  Amerique,  il  doit  coaler 
dans  les  yeines  des  Comanches.'  DwnenecJCa  Jour.,  p.  16;  see  also  DomeiudCs 
Deserts,  voL  iL,  p.  24;  Buschmann,  Spuren  der  AzL  Spr.,  p.  391. 

' '  Probably  because  their  winter  quarters  are  luways  located  amid  the 
forests  which  ^w  upon  the  Sierras.'  Crtmony's  Apadtes,  p.  243. 

*  Cordero  mves  the  following  tribal  names,  which  he  says  are  used  among 
themselves:  Vinni  ettinenne,  Tontos;  Segatajenne,  Chiricaguis;  Tjoicca- 
jenne,  Gilefios;  Iccujenne,  MimbreAos;  Tutajenne,  Faraones;  Sejenne,  Mes- 
caleros; Cuelcajenne,  Llaneros;  Lipajenne  and  Yutajenne,  Lipans  and  Na- 
valos.  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geofjra/ia,  pp.  369,  379-85.  ' lios  pimas  gilefios  Uaman 
£  los  yavipais  taros  6  nifores;  los  jamajabs  les  llaman  yavipais  y  nosotros 
apaches.*  Garces,  Diario,  in  Doc,  Hist.  Mex,,  s^rie  iL,  torn,  i.,  pp.  265,  352-3. 
'Yavipais  Tejua  <|ue  son  los  inddmitoe  Apaches.'  Arridvitci,  Crdnica  Senijica, 
p.  471.  '  Yavapais,  or  Apache  Mohaves,  as  they  are  more  generally  caUcd.' 
Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1869,  p.  217.  'Pueden  dividirse  en  nneve  tribns 
principales Tontos,  Chirocahues,  Gilefios,  Mimbrefios,  Faraones,  Mescal- 
eros, Llaneros,  Lipanes  y  Navajoes.     Todos  hablan  un  mismo  idioma No 

componen  una  dacion  uniforme  en  bus  uses  y  costumbres,  pero  coinciden  en 
la  major  parte  de  sus  inclinaciones,  variando  en  otraa  con  proporcion  4  los 
terrenos  ae  su  residencia,  ik  las  necesidades  que  padecen.'  Uarda  Conde^  in 
Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  Boletin,  torn,  v.,  p.  314.  Apaches  'their  name  is  said  to  sig- 
nify "  men." '  Mescaleros,  '  the  meaning  of  the  name,  probably,  is  drinkers 
of  mescal.'  Cortez,  in  Pac  B,  B.  Bent.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  118-19;  FroebeCs  Central 
Amer.,  pp.  309,  353,  491;  Froebel,  Aug  Amerika,  torn,  ii,  pp.  161,  223,  «25; 
Oregg*s  Com,  Prairies,  vol.  i.,  p.  285;  Wislizenus*  Tour,  p.  26;  Tk&mmei^ 
Mextko,  p.  351;  Buxton s  Adven.,  p.  194;  Eaton,  in  Schooln^'s  Arch,,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  216;  Miihlermfordt,  Mejico,  toin.  i.,  pp.  212-13;  Mowry,  in  Ind.  AJT.  MtepL, 

1857,  p.  298;  SUck,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1863,  p.  108;  and  Id.,  1864,  p.  182; 

1858,  p.  197;  Bailey,  in  Id.,  1858,  p.  206;  Clum,  in  Id,,  1871,  p.  42;  BtuHeU's 
Pers.  Nar.,  voL  L,  p.  325.  Called  Coyoteros,  because  it  is  believed  that 
'they  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  coyote.  Hardy's  Trav.,  p.  430.  'Les  (Gile- 
fios..  .  .avec  les  Axuas  et  les  Apaches  qui  vieunent  de  la  Sierra  Madre  soni 
eonfondus  sous  le  nom  de  Pipages.'  Mqfras,  Explor.,  torn.  i-»  P-  213;  Busta- 
mante,  in  Cavo,  Tres  Sitjlos,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  79-80.  _  'Tonto,  in  Spanish  means 
stupid. '  '  Tonto  is  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the  original  Indian  name. '  Palmer, 
in  Harper's  Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  460;  DomenecJis  Deserts,  vol.  ii,  pp.  6-8;  Ayert, 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1858,  p.  175;  CoUins,  in  Id.,  1860,  p.  161;  Id.,  1861,  p.  122; 
MaxweU,m  Id.,  1863,  p.  116;  Parber,  in  Id,,  1869,  p.  23;  iValier,  in  Id,,  1872, 
p.  53;  Clum,  in  Id.,  1871,  p.  368;  Wappaus,  Oeog,  u.  Stat.,  p.  214;  NoMti, 
Mex,  OuaL,  p.  275;  Turner,  m  Nouvelles  Annates  des  Voy,,  1852,  tom.  cxxxv., 
p.  308. 

^'The  Apaches  and  their  conquers  belong  to  the  Athapascan  family.' 
Turner,  in  Pac  B,  B,  Bept.,  voL  iii.,  p.  84,  and  m  Ncuvettes  Annates  des  Voy., 
1852,  tom.  cxxxv.,  p.  311;  Domenechs  Deserts,  voL  ii.,  p.  10. 
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linguistic  affinities  with  the  Apache  nation^  with 
which,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  classed,  living  in 
and  around  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres;®  the  Mojaves, 
occupying  both  banks  of  the  Colorado  in  Mojave  Val- 
ley; the  Hualapai8f  near  the  head- waters  of  Bill 
Williams  Fork;  the  Yvmas,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Colorado,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Gila;^  the 
Gosninos,  who,  like  the  Hualapais,  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  Apache  nation,  ranging  through  the 
Mogollon  Mountains;®  and  the  YampaiSy  between  Bill 
Williams  Fork  and  the  Rio  Hassayampa.^  Of  the 
multitude  of  names  mentioned  by  the  early  Spanish 
authorities,  I  only  give,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
YalcheduTies,  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado 
in  about  latitude  SS*'  20',  the  Yamajabs^  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  same  river,  in  about  latitude  34''-35'';  the 
CocheeSy  in  the  Chiricagui  Mountains  of  Arizona,  the 
Cruzados^^  in  New  Mexico,  and  finally  the  NijoraSy^^ 

* '  The  Aj^hes  call  the  Nsrajoes  Ytltahkah.  The  Nayajoes  call  them- 
selves, as  a  tribe,  Tentlai  (man).  The  appellation  N&vajo  was,  unquestionably, 
giveia  them  by  the  Spajuards.'  Eaton,  in  SchoolcrofCs  Ardu,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  217, 
218.  'The  Kavajoes  and  Apaches  are  identically  one  people.'  Cremony's 
Apache8,  p.  306;  Iiuxion*s  Adven.,  p.  194;  Mollhausen,  Tagebuch,  p.  229;  Poa- 
ton,  in  Ina.  Aff.  Bept.,  1863,  p.  389.  'Navajoes  and  Apaches  have  descended 
from  the  same  stock.'  Carlelon,  in  Ifui.  Aff.  Bept.  Spec,  Com.,  1867,  p.  13i. 
'The  Navajoes  are  a  Pueblo  Indian.'  Oriner,  in  Id.,  p.  329.  'Allied  to  the 
Crow  Indians.'  FitepcUrick,  in  Emory^a  Beconnoisaance,  p.  133;  Thummel, 
MaihOt  p.  348.  '  Most  civilized  of  all  the  wild  Indians  of  North  America. ' 
FamhanCa  Life  in  Cat.,  p.  372.  The  Navajoes  'are  a  division  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans.'  Scejiea  in  Hie  Bochy  Mta.,  p.  180. 

""  Yumah,"  signifies  "  Son  of  the  River,"  and  is  only  applied  to  the  In- 
dians bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado.  This  nation  is  composed  of  five 
tribes. . .  .among  which. . .  .the  YabipaJts  (Yampais  or  Yampaos).  Do7nenech*a 
J>ueri8f  vol.  ii.,  p.  65.  '  The  Cajuenches  and  Cuchons. . . .  uelong  to  two  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  one  tribe,  wnich  forms  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
Yumas/  Id.,  p.  10. 

*  Cosninoe,  '  £s  ist  mehrfach  die  Ansicht  ausgesprochen  worden  das  die 
meisten  derselben  zu  dem  Stamme  dcr  Apaches  gchoren,  oder  vielmehr  mit 
ihnen  verwandt  sind.'  MOUhauaen,  Tagebuch,  pp.  3^1;  F'ujvier'a  Human  Bace, 
p.  482. 

* '  The  Yampais  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Gila,  Colorado,  and 
Poeblo  Indians.  Whipple,  in  Pac  B.  B.  BepL,  vol.  iii.,  p.  98.  Yampais  are  re- 
lated to tiie  Yumas.  MoiOuuiaen,  Beiaen,  torn,  i.,  p.  431.  Yampais:  'Unable  to 
separate  them  fr«ntheTonto-Apaches.'  Mowry,  m/mL  Aff.  Bept.,  1857,  p.  302. 

^ '  Llaman  k  estos  indios  los  cmzados,  por  unas  cruces  que  todos,  chicos  y 
grandes  se  ataa  del  copete,  que  les  viene  i,  caer  en  la  f rente;  y  esto  hacen 
eoaiido  ven  i  los  espafioles.'  Sctbneron,  Beladonea,  in  J)qc.  HiaL  Max,,  serie 
iii.,  tom.  iii,  p.  31. 

^^ '  Unos  dioen  que  i  nn  lado  de  estas  naoiones  ( Yutas)  para  hAcia  al  Po- 
niente  esti  la  nacion  de  los  nijoras,  y  otros  afirman  que  no  hay  tal  nacion 
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somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lower  Colo- 
rado." 

The  Apache  country  is  probably  the  most  desert  of 
all,  alternating  between  sterile  plains  and  wooded 
mountains,  interspersed  with  comparatively  few  rich 
valleya  The  rivers  do  little  to  fertilize  the  soil  ex- 
cept in  spots;  the  little  moisture  that  appears  is 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  cloudless  air  and  arid  plains 
which  stretch  out,  sometimes  a  hundred  miles  in 
length  and  breadth,  like  lakes  of  sand  In  both  moun- 
tain and  desert,  the  fierce,  rapacious  Apache,  inured 
from  childhood  to  hunger  and  thirst,  and  heat  and 
cold,  finds  safe  retreat.  It  is  here,  among  our  western 
nations,  that  we  first  encounter  thieving  as  a  profes- 
sion. No  savage  is  fond  of  work;  indeed,  labor  and 
savagism  are  directly  antagonistic,  for  if  the  savage 
continues  to  labor  he  can  but  become  civilized.  Now 
the  Apache  is  not  as  lazy  as  some  of  his  northern 
brothers,  yet  he  will  not  work,  or  if  he  does,  like  the 
Pueblos  who  are  nothing  but  partially  reclaimed 
Apaches  or  Comanches,  he  forthwith  elevates  himself, 
and  is  no  longer  an  Apache;  but  being  somewhat  free 
from  the  vice  of  laziness,  though  subject  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  all  other  vices  of  which  mankind  have  any 
knowledge,  he  presents  the  anomaly  of  uniting  activ- 
ity with  barbarism,  and  for  this  he  must  thank  his 
thievish  propensities.  Leaving  others  to  do  the  work, 
he  cares  not  whom,  the  agriculturists  of  the  river- 
bottoms  or  the  townspeople  of  the  north,  he  turns 
Ishmaelite,  pounces  upon  those  near  and  more  remote, 
and  if  pursued,  retreats  across  the  jomadas  del  muerie^ 
or  'journeys  of  death'  as  the  Mexican  calls  them,  and 
finds  refuge  in  the  gorges  and  canons. 

Nijora,  sino  que  esta  palabra  nijor  quiere  decir  cautivo,  y  qne  los  eooomari- 
copas  lea  dan  de  noche  i,  las  naciones  mas  inmediatas  y  lea  quitan  sub  hijo8» 
lo3  qae  caativaa  y  venden  i  los  pimas  y  ^tos  i,  los  dspa&oles;  si  es  asi  que 
hay  tal  nacion,  esti  en  esta  inmediacion  del  rio  Ck>lorado  paiu  el  rio  Salado 
6  rio  Verde.'  NoUciae  de  la  Pimeria,  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  sdne  liL,  torn,  iv.,  p. 
838.  'Todos  estos  cautivos  Uaman  por  acd  fnera  Nijores,  aonqne  hay  otra. 
nacion  Hijeras  i,  parte.'  Sedelmair,  Beladon,  in  Doc  Hiti.  Mez.^  serie  iii,  tom. 
iv.,  p.  852. 

*^For  further  particulars  as  to  location  of  tribes,  see  iLotes  on  Tribal 
Boundaries,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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The  disparity  in  physical  appearance  between  some 
of  these  nations,  which  may  be  attributed  for  the  most 
part  to  diet,  is  curious.  While  those  who  subsist  on 
mixed  vegetable  and  animal  food,  present  a  tall,  healthy, 
and  muscular  development,  hardly  excelled  by  the 
Caucasian  race,  those  that  Uve  on  animal  food,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  the  Comanches,  are  small  in  stature, 
wrinkled,  shrivelled,  and  hideously  ugly,^*  All  the 
natives  of  this  family,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Apaches  proper,  are  tall,  well  built,  with  muscles 
strongly  developed,  pleasing  features,  although  at 
times  rather  broad  faces,  high  foreheads,  large,  clear, 
dark-colored  eyes,  possessing  generally  extraordinary 
powers  of  vision,  black  coarse  hair,  and  for  a  wonder, 
beards.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  physical  manhood  that  we  have  yet  en- 
countered. While  some,  and  particularly  females,  are 
of  a  light  copper  color,  others  again  approach  near  to 
the  dark  Californian.  Women  are  generally  plumper, 
inclining  more  to  obesity  than  the  men.  Some  comely 
girls  are  spoken  of  amongst  them,  but  they  grow  old 
early."     In  contradistinction  to  all  this  the  Apaches 

"  *  Besondera  fiel  nmi  der  Untenchied  zwischen  den  im  Gebirge,  ahnlich 
den  Wolf  en  lebenden  Yampays  und  Tontos. . .  .und  den  von  vegetabUischea 
Stoffen  sich  nahrenden  Bewohnern  des  Colorado-Thales  auf,  indem  erstere 
nur  kleine  hassliche  Gestalten  mit  widrigem  tUckischem  Ausdruck  der  Phy- 
•ioffnomie  waren,  die  anderen  dagegen  wie  lanter  Mcisterwerke  der  achopfer- 
iflchenNatar  erschienen.'  MOWtausejif  Tan^mch,  V'  384. 

^^The  Navajos  are  'of  good  size,  nearly  six  teet  in  height,  and  well  pro- 
portioned; cheek-bones  high  and  prominent,  nose  straight  and  well  shaped; 
hair  long  and  black;  eyes  black; ....  feet  small;  lips  of  moderate  size;  head  of 
medium  size  and  well  shaped;  forehead  not  small  but  retreating.'  LetJi/ermanny 
mSmiUuonian  Hept,,  1855,  p.  288.  'Fine-looking,  physically.'  'Most  sym- 
metrical figure,  oombinins  ease,  grace  and  power,  and  activity.'  And  the 
Comanches,  '  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  noight,  with  well-proportioned 
i^onlders,  very  deep  chest,  and  long,  thin,  but  muscular  arms.'  Cremony^s 
Apaches,  m.  49,  SOo,  15.  The  Mojave  'men  are  tall,  erect,  and  finely  pro- 
portioned. Their  features  are  inclined  to  European  regularity;  their  eyes 
larf^e,  shaded  by  long  lashes.'  The  Cuchans  are  '  a  noble  race,  well  formed, 
actiye,  and  intelligent'  Whipple,  in  Pac.  R,  i?.  Hqtt,,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  110,  114. 
The  Kavajos  are  distinguished  '  by  the  fullness  and  rounduess  of  their  eyes.* 
Whqtpie,  Etohank,  and  Turner's  Rept,,  p.  31,  in  Poc  R,  R,  Rept.,  vol.  iii. 
'The  Camanches  are  small  of  stature. . .  .wear  mustaches  and  heads  of  long 
hair.'  i^ope,  in  Poc.  R,  R,  RepL^  vol.  iL,  p.  15.  The  Comanches  'que  da  un 
aspecto  bien  particular  i  estas  naciones,  es  la  falta  completa  de  cejas,  pues 
ellos  se  las  arrancan;  algunos  tienen  una  poca  barba.'  Berlandier  and  Thovel, 
pairiOf  p.  253.  The  Yumas  '  if  left  to  their  natural  state,  would  be  fijie-look- 
ing,'  but  the  Hualpais  '  were  squalid,  wretched-lookinff  creatures,  with  splay 
feet,  large  joints,  and  diminutive  figures, . .. features  like  a  toad's. . .  ,ThBy 
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proper,  or  Apache  nation,  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
slim,  ill  developed,  but  very  agile.  Their  height  is  about 

present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  onr  tall  and  athletic  Mojavee.'  The  K«va* 
JOS  are  '  a  fine-looking  race  with  bold  features.*  *  The  Mojaves  are,  perhape» 
as  fine  a  race  of  men,  physically,  as  there  \b  in  existence.'  Ive»  Cofcrado  River ^ 
pp.  44,  54,  97^,  106,  73,  128,  19,  39,  69,  66,  pUte  p.  66.  The  Comancfaea 
are  '  de  buena  estatura.'  Beaumont^  Cr6nka  de  Meehoacan,  MS.,  p.  527.  The 
people  between  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  'Es  gente  bien  agestada  y 
corpulentay  triguefios  de  color.'  Sedelmair,  Hdackm,  in  Doe.  HuL  ifes.,  s^rie 
iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  851.  The  Cruzados  are  described  as  '  bien  agestados  y  noblea 
y  ellas  hermosas  de  lindos  ojoa  y  amorosas.'  Salmenm,  Jfeladones,  in  Ihc  IlisL 
Mex,^  s^rie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  31 ;  see  also  Cordotte^  in  TVifiotcx-CompafM,  Voy,^ 
serie  L,  torn,  z.,  p.  446.  In  New  Mexico,  Alleffre  describes  them  as  'oorou- 
lentos  y  briosos,  pero  mal  agestados,  las  orejaslargas. . .  .tienen  pooo  bar  ml* 
Allegrt,  HiH,  Comp.  de  Jesus,  torn,  i.,  p.  332;  and  of  the  same  people  Alc6do> 
writes,  'son  de  mejor  aspecte,  color  y  proporcion  qne  los  demis.'  iHeckmario, 
torn.  iiL,  p.  184.  And  Lieut.  Mollhausen,  who  frequently  goes  into  ecstaciea 
over  the  splendid  figures  of  the  lower  Colorado  people,  whom  he  calls  the 
personification  of  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  says  further 
that  they  are  'grosse,  schon  gewachsene  Leute,'  and  describes  their  color  as 
'  dunkelkupferfarbiff . '  Of  the  women  he  adds,  '  Ganz  im  Gegensatze  su  den 
Mannem  smd  die  Weiber  der  Indianer  am  Colorado  durchgangig  klein,  un- 
tersetzt  nnd  so  dick,  das  ihr  Aussehen  mitunter  an's  konusche  gi^sL '  Com- 
paring the  Hualapais  with  the  Mojaves,  he  writes,  '  auf  der  eine  Seite  die 
unbekleideten,  riesenhafton  tmd  wohlgebildeten  Gostalten  der  Mohaves. . . . 
auf  der  andem  Seite  dacegen  die  im  Vergleich  mit  eratem,  rwergiihnlicben» 
hagem. . .  .Figuren  der  Wallpays,  mit  ihren  verwirrten,  stmppigen  Haaren, 
den  kleinen,  seschlitzten  Augen  und  den  falschen,  gehkasieen  Ansdrack  in 
ihren  ZOgen.  The  Cosninos  he  calls  'hiiaslich  und  vencUmmeai.'  MSU- 
hausen,  Tagebuch,  pp-  331,  382-8;  MoUhausen,  Beisen,  tom.  i.,  pp.  123-4,  199, 
215,  274,  293,  318,  tem.  ii.,  pp.  43,  37,  and  plate  frontispiece.  MOlJhavsen^ 
Mormcnenmddchen,  torn,  ii.,  p.  140.     The  Comanche  'men  are  about  the 

medium  stature,  with  bright  copper-coloured  complexions the  women  are 

short  with  crooked  legs. . .  .far  &om  being  as  good-looking  as  the  men.'  In 
the  Colorado  Valley  '  are  the  largest  and  best-formed  men  I  ever  eaw»  their 
avera«re  height  being  an  inch  over  six  feet.'  Afarcjf'a  Army  L\ft^  pp.  25,  279. 
'  Les  Comanches  ont  la  taille  haute  et  ^anc^,  et  sont  presque  aussi  blancs 
que  les  Europ^ns.*  Soc.  Oiog.y  BuUeUn,,  s^rie  v..  No.  96,  p.  192.  And  of 
tne  Comanches,  see,  further.  Dragoon  C<imp,,jo,  153.  'Kobus^  almost  Hercu- 
lean race.'  Footers  Texas,  voL  L,  p.  288.  'Exceedingly  handsome.'  Caidenm 
de  laBarca^s  Life  in  Mex,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  306;  Hartmann  and  MUiard^s  Texas,  p. 
109.  'Women  are  ugly,  crook-legged,  stoop-shouldered.'  Parker's  Notes  <m 
Tec,  pp.  189,  232,  194;  MexHcanische  Zustdnde,  tom.  i.,  p.  373;  Fro^VsCenL 
Am,,  p.  267;  see  also  Froebel,  Aus  America,  tem.  ii.,  p.  101;  Oregg^s  Com, 
Prairies,  voL  ii,  pp.  37-8;  Domenech,  Joum,,  p.  132.  The  Yuma  'women 
are  generally  fat. '  '  The  men  are  larse,  muscular,  and  well  formed. '  BortiettV 
Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  180,  178.  Navajo  women  are  'much  handsomer  and 
have  lighter  complexions  than  the  men.'  PaUie*s  Pers.  Nar.,  pp.  218-19; 
Simpsons  Jour.  Mil  Becon.,  p.  52;  Domenech*s  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  7,  10,  24^ 

65,  plate  8.     The  Navajos  have  'light  flaxen  hair,  light  blue  eyes their 

skin  is  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness.'  BrownelTs  Ind,  Baees,  p.  545;  Hughes*' 
DonfwpharCs  Ex.,  p.  203.  On  the  Mojaves,  see,  further.  Stratum  s  CemL.  Oointan. 
OvrU,  p.  138;  Sitgreaves*  ZuiU  Ex.,  p.  18;  Cat.  Mercantile  Jour.,  vol.  L,  p.  227, 
plate;  Clum,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bent.,  1871,  p.  363.  And  on  the  Yumas.  Poskm^ 
m  Ind.  Bept.  Aff.,  1863,  p.  387;  Browne's  Apache  Country,  p.  61;  Taylor^  in 
Cat  Farmer,  Feb.  22,  i860.  Women's  'feet  are  naturally  smaU.'  Bnory*9 
Bept.,  in  U.  8.  and  Mex.  Boundary  Survey,  voL  i.,  p.  109.  The  Yampais  are 
broad-faced,  and  have  'aquiline  noses  and  small  eyes.'  Palmer,  in  Jaarper^s^ 
Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  460;  Indian  Traits,  in  Hayes*  CoL 
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five  feet  four  to  five  inches;  features  described  as  i^ly, 
repulsive,  emotionless,  flat,  and  approaching  the  Mon- 
gol cast,  while  the  head  is  covered  with  an  unkempt 
mass  of  coarse,  shocky,  rusty  black  hair,  not  unlike 
bristlea  The  women  are  not  at  all  behind  the  men  in 
ugliness,  and  a  pleasing  face  is  a  rarity.  A  feature 
common  to  the  family  is  remarkably  small  feet ;  in  con- 
nection with  which  may  be  mentioned  the  peculiarity 
which  obtains  on  the  lower  Colorado,  of  having  the  large 
toe  widely  separated  from  the  others,  which  arises 
probably  from  wading  in  marshy  bottoms.  All  the 
tribes  whose  principal  subsistence  is  meat,  and  more 
particularly  those  that  eat  horse  and  mule  flesh,  are 
said  to  exhale  a  peculiar  scent,  something  like  the  ani- 
mals themselves  when  heated.  ^^ 

^ '  Their  average  height  ia  abont  five  feet  f oar  or  five  inches.  They  are  but 
■limly  built,  and  possess  but  little  muscular  development. . .  .lit(ht  brownish 
red  color.'  Some  nave  'a  Chinese  cast  of  countenance. . .  .rusty  black  hair.* 
Smart,  in.  Smiihsoman  Rept,,  1867»  p.  418.  Their  'features  were  flat,  negro- 
like  small-le^       "   '         '  '        "        '     "^ 

mnce,  p.  52. 
and  muscular.' 

Physiognomien  und  Crestalten unter  mittlerer  Grdsse grosse  Kopfe, 

vorstehende  Stim  und  Backenknochen,  dicke  Nasen,  aufgeworfene  Lippen 
und  kleine  geschlitzte  Augen ....  Dir  Gesicht  war  dunkler  als  ich  es  jemals 
bei  Indianem  gefunden.'  MOllhausen,  Ttigtbuchj  p.  360.  'Von  zottigen  weit 
abstehenden  Haupthaaren  bedeckt.*  MdUhattsen,  FlikhtUng,  tom.  iii.,  p.  49. 
'Bl-formed,  emaciated,  and  miserable-looking  race. . .  .had  all  a  treacherous, 
fiendish  look.*  JSartleU's Pers.  Nar.,  voL  i.,  p.  327.  'Physically  of  a  slighter 
build  than  any  Indians  I  have  seen.'  Clurn^  in  Ind,  Aff,  Mept.,  1871,  p.  47. 
'Most  wretched-looking  Indians  I  have  ever  seen.'  S Ujr eaves*  Zuili  JSx.,  p. 
14.     'Small  in  stature ....  Goal-black  eye.'   Peters*  Life  qf  Carson,  p.  ^6. 

'  Hair  is  very  black  and  straight,  much  resembling  horse  hair appears  to 

belong  to  the  Asiatic  type.'  Henry,  in  Sckoolcrc^'s  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  211. 
'Gypsy-looking  with  an  eye  singularly  wild  and  piercing.'  Houstoun^a  Texas, 
p.  227.  ' Have  very  light  complexions.'  Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  i.,  p.  680.  'Die 
lipanis  haben  blondes  Haar,  und  sind  schone  Lcute.'  Miihlenp/ordt,  Mejico, 
torn,  i.,  p.  215,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  421.  '  Sont  des  beaux  hommes.'  LachapeUe, 
Raousset-Boulion,  p.  82.  'Tall,  majestic  in  figure;  muscular.'  Brantz- Mayer* s 
Mex.  Aztec,,  etc,  voL  iL,  p.  123.  'Fine  physical  conformation.'  Footers  Texas, 
voL  L,  p.  298.  'Their  skin  looked  whiter  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  the 
Indians.'  WizUzenus*  Tour,  p.  71.  'Crian  pi^  menor  que  los  otros  indios.' 
Sonara,  Descrip.  Geog,,  in  Doc,  Hist,  Mex.,  s6rie  iii.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  564.  'Todos 
son  morenos,  cuerpo  bien  proporcionado,  ojos  vivos,  cabello  largo  y  lampifios.' 
Velasco,  Notidas  de  Sonora,  p.  265.  '  Su  talla  y  color  diferencian  aJgo  en  cada 
tribu,  variando  este  desde  cl  bronceado  al  moreno.  Son  todos  bien  propor- 
cionados. . .  .y  ninguna  barba.'  Garcia  Conde,  in  Soc,  Mex,  Geofj.,  BoleHn,  tern, 
v.,  p.  314;  see  also  Cordero,  in Oi'ozco  y  Berra,  Oeografla,  pp.  370-1.  'Though 
not  taU,  are  admirably  formed,  with  fine  features  and  a  bright  complexion, 
indimng  to  yellow.'  Pattie*s  Pers.  Nar.,  p.  117.  'Son  altos,  rubios  y  de 
belligimaa  proporciones.'  Revista  Cientifica,  tom.  L,  p.  55.  'Taille  ordi- 
naire, de  couletir  fonco.'  'Comme  ces  Indiens  ne  font  leur  nourriture  que 
de  chair  et  principalement  de  celle  de  T^ne  et  du  mulet,  ils  exhalent  une 
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All  the  natives  of  this  region  wear  the  hair  much 
in  the  same  manner,  cut  square  across  the  forehead, 
and  flowing  behind.^*  The  Mojave  men  usually  twist 
or  plait  it,  while  with  the  women  it  is  allowed  to  hang 
loose.  Tattooing  is  common,  but  not  universal;  many 
of  the  Mojave  women  tattoo  the  chin  in  vertical  lines 
like  the  Central  Californians,  except  that  the  lines  are 
closer  together. ^^  Paint  is  freely  used  among  the  Mo- 
javes,  black  and  red  predominating,  but  the  Apaches, 
Yumas,  and  others  use  a  greater  variety  of  colors." 
Breech-cloth  and  moccasons  are  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  men,"  while  the  women  have  a  short  petticoat  of 

odeur  si  p^n^trante  que  lea  chevanx  et  Bortont  lea  miileB  rebroassent  chemin 
auBsitdt  qu'ils  les  ^ventent.'  Soe.  GSog»,  Bulletin^  serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  187. 

^'  'Cut  their  hair  short  over  the  forehead,  and  let  it  hang  behind.'  i>ofii- 
enech^s  Deseris,  vol.  ii.,  p.  65.  Distinguished  'durch  den  voUstandig  gleich- 
massi^n  Schnitt  ihrer  schwarzen  Haare.'  MdlUueuaen,  Retsen  in  die]FeUengeb,j 
torn.  1.,  p.  274;  MoWtaiuen,  Tagebuch,  p.  384;  Browne^s  Apache  Country^  107; 
SUgreaves*  ZufU  JSc,  pp.  15,  18;  Palmer,  in  Harper's  Mag.,  voL  xvii.,  pp. 
460,  461;  fTAtppfe,  in  Fac.  R,  R,  Rept.,  voL  iiL,  pp.  98,  110. 

^*  Mojave  girk,  after  they  uiairy,  tattoo  the  chin  '  with  vertical  blue  lines.  * 
Palmer^  in  Harper's  Mag,,  vol.  xviL,  p.  463.  Yumas:  'Boch  ist  ihnen  das 
Tatowiren  nicht  fremd;  dieses  wild  mdessen  mehr  von  den  Fraaen  ange- 
wendet  welche  sich  die  Muudwinkel  und  das  Kinn  mit  blauen  Punk  ten  und 
liinien  schmUcken.'  MoUhausen,  Rdsen  in  die.  Felaengeb.,  torn,  i.,  p.  124;  Jfd/2- 
liausen,  Tagebuch,  p.  385;  Stratum's  CapL  Oatman  Girls,  pp.  151-2;  WkmUe, 
Eiffbank,  and  Turner's  Rept.,^,  33,  in  Pac  R,  R,  Rept,,  vol.  iii-,  and  plate; 
Michler,  in  Emory's  RepL,  U.  S,  and  Mex.  Boundary  Survey,  voL  L,  p.  110; 
Soc  G6og.^  Bulletin,  s^ne  v.,  No.  96,  p.  186;  Treaswry  qf  Trav.,  p.  32. 

^ '  D^  Gesicht  hatten  sich  alle  v  ier  (Mojaves)  auf  gleiche  Weise  be- 
malt,  niimlich  kohlschwarz  mit  einem  rothen  Striche,  der  sich  von  der  Stime 
Uber  Nase,  Mund  und  Kinn  zog.*  Mollhausen,  Tagebuch,  pp.  383,  385,  388, 
plate,  394.  '  Painted  perfectly  black,  excepting  a  red  stripe  from  the  top  of 
nis  forehead  down  the  bridge  of  his  nose  to  his  chin.'  Ives'  Colorado  Jiiv., 
p.  67.  The  Apaches,  *  Se  tiflen  el  cuerpo  y  la  cara  con  bastantes  colorea. '  jboc. 
Hist.  If.  Vizcaya,  MS.,  p.  5.  '  Pintura  de  greda  y  almagre  con  que  se  nntan 
la  cara,  brazos  y  piemas.*  Cordero,  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeografia,  p.  371;  I>oc 
Hist,  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  11;  Velasco,  Noticiax  de  Sonora,  p.  266; 
Henry,  in  SdvoolcraJVs  Ai-ch.,  voL  v.,  p.  211;  Hardy's  Trav.,  p.  337;  Smarts 
in  STniHtsonian  Rept.,  1867,  p.  418;  Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Turner's  RepL,  p, 
33,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  RejpL,  vol.  iii.,  and  plate;  Whij^ple,  in  Pac  R.  R.  RepL^  voL 
iii.,  p.  110;  Sedelmair,  in  Doc,  Hist.  Mex.,  serie  m.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  858. 

"'Naked  with  the  exception  of  the  breech-cloth.'  Sitgreaves'  ZufU  JEe., 
pp.  14,  18;  see  also  plates;  Mojave  men  'simply  a  breech-doth.*  Touner,  in 
Jnd,  Aff.  Rept.f  1871.  '  No  clothing  but  a  strip  of  cotton The  Yumas  dis- 
play '  a  ludicrous  variety  of  tawd^  colors  and  dirty  finery. '  Ives*  Colorado 
Rept.^  pp.  54,  59,  66.  See  colored  plates  of  Yumas,  Mojaves,  and  Hualpaia., 
'Andan  enteramente  desnudos.'  Ategre,  HisL  Comp,  de  Jesus,  torn,  iii.,  p.  Ill; 
MGllhausen,  Tagebuch,  p.  383;  Domenech's  Deserts,  voL  it,  p.  62;  Aardy^s 
Trav,,  pp.  336,  342;  Stratton's  Capt,  Oatman  Oirls,  p.  138;  Pattie's  Ptersu 
Nar.,  p.  149;  Walker,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Tfept,  1872,  p.  162;  Corta,  in  Par,  R.  R. 
RepL.  voL  iii.,  p.  124;  Whipple,  in  Pac  R.  R,  Rept.,  voL  iii.,  p.  33;  Or«- 
monys  Apaches,  pp.  29,  132;  Soc  O4og,,  BuUetin,  serie  v..  No.  96,  p.  186; 
Indian  Traits,  vol.  i.,  in  Hayes'  Col, 
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barL"  The  dress  of  the  Mojaves  and  Apaches  is 
often  more  pretentious,  being  a  buckskin  shirt,  skull- 
cap or  hemlet,  and  moccasons  of  the  same  material ; 
the  latter,  broad  at  the  toes,  slightly  turned  up,  and 
reaching  high  up  on  the  leg,  serve  as  a  protection 
against  cacti  and  thorns.^^  It  is  a  common  practice 
among  these  tribes  to  plaster  the  head  and  body  with 
mud,  which  acts  as  a  preventive  against  vermin  and 
a  protection  from  the  sun's  rays.^     In  their  selection 

**  'A  few  stripeB  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  willow  or  acacia  tied  scantily 
round  their  waists.'  Hardy's  Trav,,  p.  336.  *  Long  fringe  of  strips  of  willow- 
liark  wound  round  the  waist.'  Sitgreaves*  ZuiU  Ex.,  p.  18.  The  men  wear 
'a  strip  of  cotton,' the  women  'a  short  petticoat,  made  of  strips  of  bark.' 
Ires'  Colorado  Riv.,  p.  66.  '  Nude,  with  the  exception  of  a  diminutive  breech- 
cloth.'  Crenumy*s  Apaches,  p.  29.  'Las  mas  se  cubren  de  la  cintura  hasta 
las  piemas  con  la  ciscara  interior  del  sauce.'  Seddmahr,  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex,, 
serie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  851.  'Las  mugeres  se  cubren  de  la  cintura  i  la  rodilla 
eon  la  cibcara  interior  del  sauce.'  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  de  Jestts,  torn,  iii.,  p. 
Ill;  MoUhausen,  Tagebuch,  p.  384;  MOlUiausen,  Reisen  in  die  Felsengeb,,  vol.  i., 
p.  123;  Stratum's  Cc^  Oatman  Oirls,  p.  138;  Soc.  O^.,  Bulletin,  serie  v.,  No. 
%,  p.  186;  Whipple,  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  iii.,  ^.  114;  Whipnle,  Etobank, 
and  Turner s  RepL,  p.  33,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  liL,  plate  ana  cuts;  Tou- 
ner,  in  Ind.  A  J:  Rept.,  1871,  p.  364;  Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1870,  p.  130; 
MicMer,  in  Emory's  Rept.  U.  S.  and  Mex.  Boundary  Survey,  vol.  i.,  pp.  109, 
110,  with  plate. 
'^ '  Partly  clothed  like  the  Spaniards,  with  wide  drawers,  moccasons  and 

leggings  to  the  knee their  moccasons  have  tumed-up  square  toes mostly 

they  have  no  head-dress,  some  have  hats,  some  fantastic  helmeta.*  Cutis* 
Conq,  qf  Cal.,  p.  184.  *lhey  prefer  the  legging  and  blanket  to  any  other 
dress.'  Bartlett's  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  320,  328.  '  Mexican  dress  and  sad- 
dles predominated,  showing  where  they  had  chiefly  made  up  their  wardrobe.  * 
Emory's  Reconnoissance,  p.  61.  'Los  Hombres,  se  las  acomodan  alrededor 
del  cuerpo,  dejando  desambarazados  los  brazos.  £s  en  lo  general  la  gamuza 
6  piel  del  venado  la  que  emplean  en  este  servicio.  Cubren  la  cabeza  de  un 
bonete  6  gorra  de  lo  mismo,  tal  vez  adomado  de  plumas  de  avcs,  6  cuemos 
de  animales. ...  El  vestuario  de  las  mujeres  es  i^ualmente  de  pieles.'  Cordero, 
in  Oroeeo  y  Berra,  Oeogrqfia,  p.  371.  'Cervinis  tergoribus  amiciuntur  tam 
foeminaa  quam  msuceB.  Benavides,  in  De  Laetj  Novus  OrUs,  p.  316;  Aiarchon, 
in  Hakhtyt's  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  pp.  431,  437;  Sonora,  Descrip.  Geog.,  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mae.,  serie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  664;  Doc.  Hist.  I^.  Vizcaya,  MS.,  p.  5;  Pattie's 
Pers.  Nar.,  ^.  117;  HuglvRs*  Doniphan's  Ex.,  p.  214;  Peters'  Life  qf  Carson,  p. 
451;  Henry,  in  Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  210,  211;  Walker,  mind.  Aff. 
RepL.^  1872,  p.  174;  Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1869,  p.  248;  Roedel,  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rept.,  18/1,  p.  397;  Niza,  in  Ttrnaux-Compans,  Voy.,  serie  i.,  torn,  ix., 
pp.  266,  268;  Frcibel,  Aus.  Amerika,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  161,  424;  see  also  FroeheVs 
CenL  Am.,  pp.  309,  490;  Garcia  Conde,  in  Alium  Mex.,  tom.  i.,  pp.  46,  1G6, 
167;  Linali,  Costumes,  plate  xxii.;  Velasco,  Xoticias  de  Sonora,  p.  266;  MOU- 
hausen,  FluehtUng,  tom.  ii.,  p.  173;  Beaumont,  Crdn.  de  MecJioacan,  MS.,  p. 
417;  LachapeUe,  Raousset  de  Boulbon,  p.  82. 

^  The  hair  of  the  Mohaves  is  occasionally  '  matted  on  the  top  of  the  head 
into  a  compact  mass  with  mud.*  SUgreaves'  Zuili  Ex.,  p.  18.  'Their  piff- 
ments  are  ochre,  clay,  and  probably  charcoal  mingled  with  oil.'   Whipme, 


Etphank,  and  Turners  Rept.,  pp.  33,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  iii.     'Ihr 
Hauptschmnck  dagegen  sind  die  langen,  starken  Haare,  die  mittelst  nasser 
Lehmerde  in  Rollen  gedreht.'  MiiUhausen,  Reisen  in  die  Felsengeb.,  torn,  i,  p. 
Vol.  I.    SI 
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of  ornaments  the  Mojaves  show  a  preference  for  white, 
intermixed  with  blue;  necklaces  and  bracelets  made 
from  beads  and  small  shells,  usually  strung  together, 
but  sometimes  sewed  on  to  leather  bands  are  much  in 
vogue.  The  Apache  nation  adopt  a  more  fantastic 
style  in  painting  and  in  their  head-dress;  for  orna- 
ment they  employ  deer-hoofs,  shells,  fish-bones,  beads, 
and  occasionally,  porcupine-quills,  with  which  the 
women  embroider  the  short  deer-skin  petticoats.^ 
The  Navajos,  both  men  and  women,  wear  the  hair 
long,  tied  or  clubbed  up  behind;  they  do  not  tattoo  or 
disfigure  themselves  with  paint. ^  The  ordinary  dress 
is  a  species  of  hunting-shirt,  or  doubtlet,  of  deer- 
skin, or  a  blanket  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt ; 
buckskin  breeches,  sometimes  ornamented  up  the 
seams  with  pieces  of  silver  or  porcupine-quills;  long 
moccasons,  reaching  well  up  the  leg,  and  a  round  hel- 

124.  The  Axuas  'beplastered  their  bodies  and  hair  with  mud.*  Hardy  ^ 
Trav.,  pp.  343-4,  356,  368,  370;  Braume's  Apache  Country,  pp.  61,  63. 

'^  Small  -white  beads  are  highly  prized  bv  the  Mohaves.  /vet'  Gohrado 
River ,  pp.  68-9.  *The  young  girls  wear  beads* .  ..a  necklace  with  a  Bingle 
sea-sheir  iu  front.'  The  men  'leather  bracelets,  trimmed  with  bright  but- 
tons  eagles*  feathers,  called  '*  sormeh,"  sometimes  white,  sometimes  of  a 

crimson  tint ....  strings  of  wampum,  made  of  circular  pieces  of  shelL '  Whkppie^ 
in  Paxi.  7?.  R,  RepL,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  114,  116.  *SheUs  of  the  pearl-oyster, 
and  a  rough  wooden  image  are  the  favorite  ornaments  of  both  sexes  *  with 
the  Apaches.  Henry,  in  ScJuiolcrafVs  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  210.  'Sas  adomoe  eu 
cl  cucllo  y  brazos  son  sartas  de  pesufias  de  venado  y  berrendos,  oocchaa, 
espiiias  do  pescado  y  raices  de  yerbas  odoriferas.  Las  familias  mas  pudi- 
entes  y  aseadas  borclan  sus  trajes  y  zapatos  de  la  espina  del  puerco-espin.'' 
Cordero,  in  Orozco  y  BerrcL,  Geogrqfla,  p.  371.  'Addrnanse  con  gargantillas  de 
caracolillos  del  mar,  entreverados  de  otras  cuentas,  de  conchas  coloradas 
redondas.'  Sedelmair,  in  Doc.  Hiai.  Mex,,  serie  iii.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  851.  'Las 
mugeres  por  arracadas  6  aretes,  se  cuelgan  conchas  enteras  de  nilcar,  y  otras 
mayores  azules  en  cada  oreja.'  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  de  Jesus,  tom.  iii.,  p.  Ill; 
Froebel,  Aua  Amerika,  tom.  ii.,  j).  424;  Emory'g  Reconnoisaance,  p.  61;  Cremany'^ 
Apachcsy  p.  222;  Garcia  Conde,  in  Album  Mez.,  tom.  i.,  pp.  106^  167;  PcUtie^s 
Pers.  Nar.,  p.  149;  RarileU's Pers.  Nar,,  voL  ii.,  p.  181;  Atmaiaa^  in..^oc.  Ifiai, 
Mex.,  seric  iii.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  837;  Palmer,  in  Harper's  Mag.,  vol.  rvii.,  p.  463; 
Velasco,  Noticias  de  Sonora,  p.  2iS6;  Browne^s  Apache  Country,  pp.  60-4;  Mich- 
ler,  in  Emery^s  Rept.  U,  S.  and  Mai:  Boundary  Survey,  pp.  10^10;  Whtj^ple, 
in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  98;  Whipple,  Etobank,  and  Turners  RrpL,  p, 
33,  in  Poc.  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  iii.;  MoWtauaen,  Tagehuch^  pp.  389,  394,  399; 
Montanua,  Nieutoe  Weereld,  p.  210;  Hardy^s  Trav.,  p.  364;  amcart,  in  Smith- 
sonian Rept.,  1867,  p.  418-19;  Temaux-Gompans,  Voy.,  serie  i.,  tom.  ix.,  pp. 
266,  268,  273;  Alarchon,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  437;  Mexikanische  Zu- 
stdnde,  tom.  i.,  p.  64. 

^*  The  '  hair  is  worn  long  and  tied  up  behind '  by  both  sexes.  Letherman^ 
in  Smithsonian  Rept.,  1855,  p.  290.  'Langes  starkes  Haar  in  einea  dickeu 
Zopf  zusammengeknotet.  *  M&Uhausen,  FlUchtUnj,  tom.  iv.,  p.  36;  BariUU^^ 
Pers.  Nar.,  voL  i.,  p.  329. 
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met-shaped  cap,  also  of  buckskin,  surmounted  with  a 
plume  of  eagle  or  wild  turkey  feathers,  and  fastened 
with  a  chin-strap.  The  women  wear  a  blanket  and 
waist-belt,  breeches,  and  moccasons.  The  belts,  which 
are  of  buckskin,  are  frequently  richly  ornamented 
with  silver.  They  sometimes  also  use  porcupine- 
quills,  with  which  they  embroider  their  garments.** 

The  Comanches  of  both  sexes  tattoo  the  face,  and 
body  generally  on  the  breast.^  The  men  do  not  cut 
the  hair,  but  gather  it  into  tufts  or  plaits,  to  which  they 
attach  round  pieces  of  silver  graduated  in  size  from 
top  to  bottom;  those  who  cannot  obtain  or  afford  sil- 
ver use  beads,  tin,  or  glass.  *^     Much  time  is  spent  by 

^  *  Tolerably  well  dreued,  mostly  in  backskin ....  They  dress  with  sreater 
comfort  than  any  other  tribe,  and  wear  woolen  and  well -tanned  buckskin. . . 
the  outer  seams  are  adorned  with  silver  or  brass  buttons.'  Davis*  El  Oringo, 

pp.  40(>,  41 1,  412.     'Leggins  made  of  deer-skin  with  thick  soles a  leathern 

cap  shaped  like  a  helme^  decorated  with  cocks',  eagles',  or  vultures'  feathers,* 
Fijitier's  Num.  Hace,  pp.  481,  482.  'Auf  dem  Kopfe  ti*agen  sie  eine  holmar- 
tige  Lederkappe  die  gewohnlich  mit  einem  Busch  kurzer,  g;lanzender  Trut- 
hsimfedem  und  einigen  Geier  oder  Adlcrfedem  geschmUckt  ist.'  MOllkauwti, 
Tagdfueh,  pp.  229,  230.  .  'A  close  banded  cap  is  worn  by  the  men,  which  is 
gracefully  ornamented  by  feathers,  and  held  under  the  chin  by  a  small 
throat-latch.'  SchoolcrajVn  Arch,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  435,  and  plate  viL,  Fig.  3,  p.  74. 
'Their  wardrobes  are  never  extravagantly  supplied.'  Backus,  in  SrJuyoUrajVa 
Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  212.  The  women  *wear  a  ulanket.'  Ives^  Colorado  River, 
p.  128,  and  plate.  The  women  'wore  blankets,  leggins,  and  moccasons.' 
Simpson's  Jour.  MU,  Becon.,  pi>.  51,  52,  81.  'Over  aU  is  thrown  a  blanket, 
under  and  sometimes  over  which  is  worn  a  belt,  to  which  are  attached  oval 
pieces  of  silver.'  Letherman,  in  SmUhsofiian  JfcpL,  1855,  p.  290.  Ihe  women's 
dress  is  'chiefly  composed  of  skins. . .  .showily  corded  at  the  bottom,  forming 
a  kind  of  belt  of  beads  and  porcupine-quills.*  Pauleys  Pera.  Kar.^  pp.  118-19; 
BartletCs  Pers.  Nar,,  vol.  i.,  p.  329;  MolUtausen,  Beisen  in  die  Fclfrwjcb,,  tom. 
ii.,  pp.  220,  224,  235;  MoWiamen,  FliichtUng,  tom.  iv.,  pp.  36,  37;  Whipple,  Ew- 
hank^  and  Turner's  BepL,  p.  31,  ii  Pac.  B,  B,  Bept,  voL  iii.;  Bristol,  in  Ind. 
Aff,  Bent,  Spec.  Com,,  1867,  p.  344;  Cremonys  ApacJies,  p.  305. 

••  *  Tattooed  over  the  body,  especially  on  the  chest.  Domenech's  Deserts, 
YoL  ii.,  p.  281.  'Tattoo  their  faces  and  breasts.*  Marcy's  Army  Life,  p.  25. 
'  Mares  juxta  atque  fceminse  facies  atque  artus  lineis  quibusdam  persignant. ' 
De  Laet,  Novus  Orbis,  p.  310;  Warden,  Bedierchea,  p.  79;  Farhains  Trav., 
p.  32. 

^  '  They  never  cut  the  hair,  out  wear  it  of  very  creat  length,  and  orna- 
ment it  upon  state  occasions  with  silver  and  beads.  Marcy'a  A  ruiy  Life,  p. 
25.  'Their  heads  are  covered  with  bits  of  tin  and  glass.'  SIvepariCs  Land  qf 
the  AzieeSj  p.  182.  'Der  dicke  und  lang  Uber  den  Rilcken  hinabhangendc 
Zopf  mit  abwarts  immer  kleiner  werdenden  silbernen  Scheiben  belasteC  die, 
im  Kacken  mit  der  Grosse  einer  massigcn  Untertasse  beginnend,  an  der 
Spitze  des  Zopfes  met  der  Grosse  eines  halben  Thalers  endigten.'  FroeM, 
Aus  Amerikoy  tom.  ii.,  p.  100;  and  Froebets  Cent,  Am.,  p.  266.  They  'never 
%  cut  their  hair,  which  they  wear  long,  mingling  with  it  on  particular  occasions 
silver  ornaments  and  pearls.'  DomeneclCs  Deserts,  voL  ii.,  p.  24.  '  Todos  ellos 
Uevan  la  cabexa  trasquilada  desde  la  mitad  hasta  la  f rente,  y  de jan  lo  demas  del 
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them  in  painting  and  adorning  their  person — ^red  be- 
ing a  favorite  color;  feathers  also  form  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  their  toilet.^  Some  few  wear  a  deer-skin 
shirt,  but  the  more  common  dress  is  the  buflEeilo-robe, 
which  forms  the  sole  covering  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  body;  in  addition,  the  breech-cloth,  leggins,  and 
moccasons  are  worn.  The  women  crop  the  hair 
short,  and  a  long  shirt  made  of  deer-skin,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  neck  to  below  the  knees,  with  leggins 
and  moccasons,  are  their  usual  attire. *• 

pelo  oolgando.'  Beaumont,  Cnku  de  Hfechoaoan,  MS.,  p.  527;  Seada  CienHJica, 
torn,  i.,  p.  162;  Parker's  Notes  on  Tex.,  p.  194;  Dragoon  Camp.,  p.  153;  MOU- 
Juuisenf  Tagebuch,  p.  115;  Whipple,  EwOank,  and  Turner's  RepL,  p.  27»  in  Pac 
R.  R,  Rept.,  vol.  ill.;  Garcia  Conde,  in  Album  Mex,,  torn.  L,  p.  299;  Combier, 
Voy.,  p.  224. 

*^  ' Im  Gesichte  mit  Zinnober  bemalt,  aof  dem  Kopfe  mit  Adlerfedem 
geschmiickt. '  Froe/jel,  Aus  Amrriha,  torn.  iL,  p.  100.  'It  takes  them  a  con- 
siderable time  to  dress,  and  stick  feathers  and  beads  in  their  hair.'  Dome- 
neck's  Deserts,  voL  iL,  p.  281.  'Fond  of  decking  themselves  with  paint, 
beads,  and  feathers.'  Marcy's  Army  L\fe,  PP*  25,  26,  30.  '  Vederboaschen 
op't  hoofd.'  Montanus,  Nieuwe  Weereld,  ^.  209.  'En  quanto  6  los  colores, 
varian  mucho,  no  solamente  en  ellos,  smo  tambien  en  los  dibnjos  que  se 
hacen  en  la  cara.'  Garcia  Conde,  in  AUmm  Mex,,  torn,  i.,  p.  299.  The  Co* 
manches  '  de  tout  sexe  portent  un  miroir  attach^  au  poignet,  et  se  teignent 
la  yisage  en  rouge.'  Soc  G6og.,  Bulletin,  s^rie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  192;  Whijmle,  £»- 
bank,  and  Turner's  Rept.,  p.  27,  in  Pac,  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  iii.;  Palmer,  in 
Harper's  Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  450;  Pattie's  Pers,  Nar.,  pp.  35,  36;  Schoolcrafis 
Arch.,  vol.  ii,  p.  133;  Parker's  Notes  on  Tex.,  pp.  181,  194,  197,  202;  Wutlte- 
flits'  Tour,  p.  71;  Simpson's  Jour.  Mil  Recon.,  j^.  119;  AUgre,  Hist.  Cornp.  de 
Jesus,  torn,  i.,  p.  332;  Combier,  Voy.,  p.  224;  Hartmann  and  Millard,  Tex  is, 
p.  110;  Larenaudi^re,  Mex,  et  Guat.,  p.  147,  plate;  Tempsky's  MUla,  p.  80; 
GilUam's  Trav.,  p.  305;  Horn's  CavtivUy,  p.  25. 


»»  'The  Camanches  prefer  dark  clothes.*  Parker's  Notes  on  Tex.,yp.  180, 
181,  202.  '  Les  guerriers  portent  pour  tout  vetement  une  peau  de  buffle  en 
manteau.'  Soc.  Oeog.,  Bulletin,  serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  192.  'Las  museres  andan 
vestidas  de  la  cintura  jMira  abajo  con  unos  cueros  de  venado  adobado  en  forma 
de  faldellines,  y  cubren  el  cuerpo  con  unos  capotillos  del  mismo  cuero.'  Beau- 
mont, Cr6n.  de  Mechoacan,  MS.,  p.  527.     'Vistcnse  galanos aai  hombres 

como  mugeres  con  mantas  pintadas  y  bordadas.'  Torquemada^  Monarq.  I  ml., 
torn,  i.,  p.  681.  'Sus  vestidos  se  componen  de  unas  botas,  un  mediano  de- 
lantal  que  cubre  sus  vergtienzas,  y  un  coton,  todo  de  pieles:  las  mugeres  naan 
una  manta  cuadrada  de  lana  negra  muy  estrecha.'  Alegre,  Hist.  Camp,  de 
Jesus,  torn,  i.,  p.  332.  'Tam  mares  quam  foeminae  gossypinis  tunicis  et  f era- 
rum  exuviia  vestiebantur  ad  Mexicanorum  normam  et  quod  insolens  barbaris, 
ideoque  Hispanis  novum  visum,  utebantur  calceis  atque  ocreis  quce  6  ferarum 
tergoribus  et  taurine  corio  consuta  erant.  Fceminia  capillus  bene  pcxos  et 
elegantur  erat  dispositus,  nee  ullo  prsterea  velamine  caput  tegebant.'  De 
Laei,  Novus  OrUs,f.  311;  Froebel,  Aus  Amerika,  pp.  99,  101;  Dragoon  Camp., 
p.  153;  Warden,  Recherckes,  pp.  79,  80;  Garcia  Conde,  in  Album  J/«x,,  torn. 
1.,  p.  299;  Salfueron,  Relaciones,  in  Doc.  HisL  Mex.,  serie  iiL,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  £5. 
31,  91 ;  Revista  Cientijiea,  torn,  i.,  p.  162;  Horn's  Captivity,  jf.  22;  Marcy^s  A  r7t:y 
Life,  pp.  25,  29,  45;  Palmer,  in  Harper's  Maa.,  vol.  xvu.,  p.  450;  Crftmonys 
Apaches,  p.  15;  Larenaudidre,  Mex.  et  GuaL,  p.  147j^late;  GtUlaUn,  in  Nov^Uet 
Annates  des  Voy.,  1851,  torn,  cxxxi,  pp.  262,  272, 273;  Montanus,  Niemoe  Weer- 
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Nomadic  and  roving  in  their  habits,  they  pay  little 
attention  to  the  construction  of  their  dwellings.  Sel- 
dom do  they  remain  more  than  a  week  in  one  locality  f^ 
hence  their  lodges  are  comfortless,  and  diversified  in 
style  according  to  caprice  and  circumstances.  The 
frame- work  everywhere  is  usually  of  poles,  the  Coman- 
ches  placing  them  erect,  the  Lipans  bringing  the  tops 
together  in  cone-shape,  while  the  Apaches  bend  them 
over  into  a  low  oval  f^  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms 
is  usually  adopted  by  all  this  family,**  with  unimpor- 
tant differences  depending  on  locality  and  variations  of 
climate.     The  frame-work  is  covered  with  brushwood 

ekif  p.  216;  and  Dapper,  Neut  WeU,  p.  243;  CaHafleda,  in  Temaux-CompcMS, 
Voy.,  aerie  i.,  torn,  iv^  p.  127;  ITM&^niw*  Tour,  p.  71;  Parker,  in  Ini,  Aff, 
RepL,  1869,  p.  109;  Escudero,  Notkias  de  Chihuahua^  p.  230;  Oregg^a  Com, 
Prairies,  voL  li.,  pp.  38,  310,  312;  Foster's  Pre-Hist.  Races,  p.  228;  Hartmann 
and  MiUard,  Texas,  p.  110;  Domenech,  Jour,,  pp.  134,  135;  MaiOard,  Hist. 
T«x.,  p.  240;  Jaramiuo,  is  Temaux-CoTnpans,  Voy.,  serie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  372, 
377;  Castalio  de  Soza,  in  PaeJieco,  Col  Doc.  Inid.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  331;  Noustoun's 
Tex.,  p.  227;  Alcedo,  Dkctonario,  torn,  iii.,  p.  184;  FarnhanCs  Trav.,  p.  32; 
Schooterc^fVs  Arch.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  133;  Domenechs  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24. 

"The  Apaches  'rarely  reniain  more  than  a  week  in  any  one  locality/ 
Cremony^B  Apaches,  p.  240.  '  Cette  nation  ^tant  nomade  et  ton jonrs  k  la  pour- 
Buite  du  gibier.'  Castaileda,  in  Ternatix-Compans,  Voy.,  serie  i.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  133; 
Veiasco,  Notkias  de  Sanora,  p.  26(5;  Marcy's  Army  Life,  p.  44;  Henry,  mScfiOol- 
era/Vs  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  212;  SchookraJVs  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  202;  Backus,  in 
Id.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  213;  Ten  Broeck,  in  Id.,  voL  iv.,  p.  89;  Bailey,  in  Ind.  Aff. 
RepL,  1858,  p.  206;  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.  Spec.  Cam.,  1867,  p.  325;  Footers  Texas,  p. 
298;  Carleton,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Rept.,  18C7,  p.  325;  HoUey's  Texas,  p.  152;  Dragoon 
Camf>.,p.  153;  Kennedys  Texas,  vol.  i.,  p.  437;  Delaporte,  Reisen,  pt.  x.,  p.  456. 

" 'The  principal  characteristic,  I  believe,  is  the  form  of  their  wigwams; 
one  sets  up  erect  poles,  another  bends  them  over  in  a  circular  form,  and  the 
third  gives  them  a  low  oval  shape.*  Bartlett's  Pers.  Aar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  106. 
Other  tribes  make  their  lodges  in  a  different  way,  by  a  knowledge  of  which 
circumstance,  travellers  are  able  to  discover  on  arriving  at  a  deserted  camp 
whether  it  belongs  to  a  hostile  or  friendly  tribe.'  Parker  s  Notes  on  Texas,  p. 
213;  Hartmann  and  MiUard,  Texas,  p.  110;  Garcia  Conde,  in  Soc.  Mex,  Oeog., 
Bulletin,  tom.  v.,  p.  315. 

''  *  Sus  chozas  o  jacales  son  circulares,  hechas  de  ramas  de  los  drboles,  cu- 
biertas  con  nieles  de  caballos,  vacas,  6  cibolos.  *  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geogrc^fUi,  p. 
371.  'I  did  expect to  find  that  the  Navajos  had  other  and  better  habita- 
tions than  the  conical,  pole,  brush,  and  mud  lodge.'  Simpson's  Jour,  MiL 
Recon.,  ^.  77.  'The  Camanches  make  their  lodges  by  placing  poles  in  the 
ground  m  a  circle  and  tying  the  tops  together.'  Parkers  Notes  on  Texas,  p. 
213.  Huts  are  only  temporary,  conical,  of  sticks.  Letlierman,  in  Smithsonian 
RepL,  1855,  p.  289.  'Sie  bestanden  einfach  aus  groesen  Lauben  von  Cedem- 
zweigen^  deren  Wolbung  auf  starken  Pfahlen  nmte,  und  von  Aussen  theil- 
weise  mit  Erde,  Lehm,  und  Steinen  bedeckt  war.'  MOllhaufsen,  Reisen  in  die 
Felsengeb.,  tom.  iL,  pp.  15,  220-33.  'Un  grand  nombre  de  forme  ronde.' 
Jararniilo,  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  s^rie  i.,  tom.  ix.,  p.  379.  *  Their  lodges 
are  rectangular.'  Sitgreaves*  Zufii  Ex.,  p.  18;  Castaileda,  in  Temaux-Compans, 
Voy.f9»n&  i.,  torn,  ix.,  p.  194;  Ives*  Colorado  River,  p.  100;  Figtder's  uum, 
Baccp.  482. 
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or  skins,  sometimes  with  grass  or  flat  stones  Thej 
are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
widest  part,  and  vary  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height,** 
which  is  sometimes  increased  by  excavation.**  A  tri- 
angular opening  serves  as  a  door,  which  is  closed  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  skin  attached  to  the  top.*^  When 
on  or  near  rocky  ground  they  live  in  caves,  whence 
some  travellers  have  inferred  that  they  build  stone 
houses.**     A   few  of  the   Mojave   dwellings   are  so 

'^ '  They  make  them  of  apright  poles  a  few  feet  in  height. . .  .upon  which 
rest  hrush  and  dirt.*  Hhnonfs  JRepL  u.  8.  and  Mex.  Boundary  Survey,  voL  L, 
pp.  111*12.  'The  very  mdest  huts  hastily  oonstmoted  of  hranches  of  cedar 
trees,  and  sometimes  of  flat  stones  for  small  roofs.'  Baton,  in  Schoolcrcf/Vs 
Arch.,  YoL  iv.,  p.  217.  These  huts  are  ahont  eight  feet  hiffh,  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter  at  base,  the  whole  being  covered  wiSi  bark  or  briuih  and  mnd. 
Simp9on*s  Jour.  MiL  Beoon., p.  60.  'Exceedingly  mde  stmctaree  of  sticks 
about  fonr  or  five  feet  high.  Backus,  in  Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  213. 
'The  Comandies  make  their  lodges.... in  a  conical  shape.. .  .which  they 
coverwithbufialo  hides.'  Parker  a  Notes  on  Tex,,  p.  213.  'lis  haHtent  sons 
des  tentes.'  Soc  Oeog.,  Bulletin,  s^rie  v.,  tom.  96,  p.  192;  Davis*  El  Ormgo,  p. 
414;  Henry,  in  Sehookrc^/t's  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  212;  Bent,  in  Id.,  voL  i.,  p.  243; 
Oregg's  Com.  Prairies,  voL  i.,  p.  290;  Browne^s  Apache  Country,  p.  96;  Fam- 
flam's  Trao}.,  p.  32;  Mange,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex,,  s^rie  iv.,  tom.  i.,  p.  299;  ViUa- 
Seftor  y  Sanchez,  Theatro,  tom.  ii.,  p.  413;  Dt{fey,  B4sumi  de  VHisL,  torn,  i, 


p.  4;  forquemada,  Monarq,  Jnd.,  tom.  i.,  p.  279;  Domenech,  Jour.,  p.  131; 
JHllon,  Hist.  Mex,,  p.  97;  Ludecus,  Beise,  p.  104;  Hassel,  Mex.  Guat.,  p.  205; 
Thwmmel,  Mexiko,  p.  352;  Emory's  Becon,,  p.  61;  Marcy's  BepL,  p.  219;  GiMl- 


latin,  in  Nouvelles  AmuUea  des  Voy.,  1851,  tom.  di,  p.  274;  JarcmuUo,  in  Ter- 
rutUB-Compans,  Voy.,  s^rie  i.,  tom.  ix.,  pp.  372-9;  Beaumont,  Cr6n.  de  Mechoa- 
can,  p.  417;  Alanhon,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  p.  431*,  Dapper,  Neue  WeU, 
p.  239;  see  also  Montanus,  Nieuwe  Weereld,  p.  209;  Afi>lOuiusen,  Tagebuch,  pp. 
109-16;  Humboldt,  Esaai  Pol.,  tom.  i.,  p.  230;  Cordoue,  in  Temaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  sdrie  i.,  tom.  x.,  p.  443;  De  Laet,  Novus  OrUs,  p.  301;  BrowneWs  ImL 
BaceA,  p.  544;  Hardy's  Trav.,  p.  336. 

^Sitgreaves'  Zufii  Ex.,  p.  18.  'This  compels  the  Navajoes  to  erect  sab- 
stantial  huts  of  an  oval  form,  the  lower  portion  of  the  hut  being  excavated.* 
Cremony's  Apaches,  p.  306.  'They  live  in  brush  houses,  in  tlie  winter  time, 
digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  covering  this  with  a  brush  roof.'  Parker,  in 
ImL  Aff.  RepL,  1870,  p.  130;  Hughes'  Doniphan's  Ex.,  p.  218;  StraUon's  Capt, 
Oatman  Girls,  p.  136;  Maillard's  Hist.  Tex.,  p.  241. 

'^' Their  lodges  are about  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a  triangular 

opening  for  ingress  or  egress.'  Backus,  in  Schoolcrc^ft's  Ai^,  vol.  iv.,  p.  213. 
The  most  they  do  is  to  build  small  huts. . .  .with  thick  poles  for  the  arches 
and  a  small  door  through  which  a  single  person  can  hardly  pass.  Velaseo, 
Noticias  de  Sonora,  p.  266.  A  rancheria  of  the  Cuabajai  is  described  as 
'  formada  como  una  grande  galeria  en  una  pieza  muy  larga  adomada  oon  arcos 
de  sauz,  y  cubicrta  con  esteras  de  tule  muv  delgadas  y  bien  cocidas;  tenia 
ventanas  para  la  luz  y  desahogar  el  hnmo  y  dos  puertas,  una  al  Oriente  y  otra 
ml  Foniente, . . . .  &  los  dos  lados  de  la  pieza  habia  varios  cimaras  6  alojamientos 
para  dormir.'  Arridoita,  Crdnica  Sera/lea^  pp.  474-6. 

'"Some  live  in  caves  in  the  rocks.  Lethemum,  in  SmOfi^onian  RepL, 
1855,  p.  289.  'They  do  not  live  in  houses  built  of  stone  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly represented,  but  in  caves,  caverns,  and  fissures  of  the  cliffs.'  Enton,  in 
Jichoolci'aft's  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  217.  'lis  habitaient  des  cavemes  et  des  Uenx 
fion terrains,  oil  ils  deposaient  leurs  r^coltes.'  GaQaHn,  in  Nouvelles  Annale* 
des  Voy.,  1851,  tom.  cxxxi.,  p.  309.     Most  of  the  Navajos  'live  in  houses  bnUt 
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superior  to  the  others  that  they  deserve  special  notiee. 
They  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  shed  having  per- 
pendicular walls  and  sloping  roof,  the  latter  supported 
by  a  horizontal  beam  running  along  the  centre,  the 
roof  projecting  in  front  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  portico. 
The  timber  used  is  cottonwood,  and  the  interstices  are 
filled  up  with  mud  or  straw.^  None  of  their  houses 
have  windows,  the  door  and  smoke-hole  in  the  roof 
serving  for  this  purpose;  but  as  many  of  them  have 
their  fires  outside,  the  door  is  often  the  only  opening.'® 

Small  huts  about  three  feet  in  height  constitute 
their  medicine-lodges,  or  bath-houses,  and  are  gener- 
ally in  form  and  material  like  their  other  structures.'*^ 
The  Mojaves  also  build  granaries  in  a  cylindrical  form, 
with  conical,  skilfully  made  osier  roofs.**^ 

The  food  of  all  is  similar ;  *^  most  of  them  make  more 
or  less  pretensions  to  agriculture,  and  are  habituated 
to  a  vegetable  diet,  but  seldom  do  any  of  them  raise  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  year's  consumption,  and  they 
are  therefore  forced  to  rely  on  the  mesquit-bean,  the 

of  Btone.*  Scenes  in  ifu  Rocky  Mta,^  p.  180;  Thiimmel,  Mexiko,  p.  352;  Alman- 
aa,  in  Doe,  Hist,  Mex.,  serie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  825;  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Ind., 
torn,  i.,  p.  679;  Sandttz,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  torn,  i.,  p.  93;  Oordon's 
/list,  ami  Oeog.  Mem.,  p.  88. 

S7  <  Xhe  large  cottonwood  posts,  and  the  substantial  roof  of  the  wide  shed 
in  front,  are  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of  this  people.'  Whipple^ 
I3tchank,  and  Tumer^s  Hept.,  p.  23,  in  Pac  H.  H.  Hept.,  vol.  iii.  'They  are 
built  upon  sandy  soil  and  are  thirty  or  forty  feet  square;  the  sides  about  two 
feet  thick  of  wicker-work  and  straw;. . .  .their  favorite  resort  seems  to  be  the 
roof,  where  could  usually  be  counted  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  all  appar- 
ently at  home.*^  Palmer,  in  Harpers  Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  464. 

*  See  plate  in  Marry^s  Army  Life,  p.  48.  'The  fire  is  made  in  the  front 
of  the  lodge.*  Backus,  in  Schoolcrc^fVs  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  70. 

^  *  In  every  village  may  be  seen  small  structures,  consisting  of  a  frame- 
work of  slight  poles,  bent  into  a  semi-spherical  form  and  covered  with  buf- 
falo hides.  These  are  called  medicine-lodges  and  are  used  as  vapor  baths.' 
Marcifs  Army  Infe,  p.  60.  'They  make  huts  three  feet  high  for  bath-rooms 
and  heat  them  with  hot  stones.'  Letherman,  in  Smithsonian  RepL,  1855,  p. 
289. 

^Palmer,  in  Harper*s  Mag,,  vol.  xviii.,  ^.  464;  Whipple,  Eiobank,  and  Tur- 
net's  Rejpt.,  p.  23,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol.  liL 

*^  'lis  sont  tr^s  Laborieux;  ils  cultivent  les  melons,  les  haricots,  et  d'autres 
legnmes;  ils  r^coltent  aussi  en  abondance  le  malis.'  Sac.  O6o(j.,  Bulletin,  serie 
v..  No.  96,  p.  186.  *  Bohnen,  Mais,  Weizen,  feingeriebenes  Mehl,  Kttrbisse 
und  Melonen.'  MiiUhausen,  Tagehuch,  pp.  385,  396-7.  'The  Yumas  and  other 
tribes  on  the  Colorsulo  irrigate  their  lands,  and  raise  wheat,  com,  and  melons, 
Ac*  BartleU*s  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  263,  180,  181;  LaduipelU,  Raousset- 
Bottlbon,  p.  81;  Arridvita,  Cnhiica  Serdfica,  p.  419;   Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  de 
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pinon-nut,  and  the  maguey  plant,  agave  mexicana,  and 
other  wild  fruits,  which  they  collect  in  considerable 
quantities.**  They  are  but  indifferent  hunters,  and 
secure  only  a  precarious  supply  of  small  game,  such 
as  rabbits  and  squirrels,  with  ultimate  recourse  to  rats, 
grasshoppers,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles.**  A  few 
fish  are  taken  by  those  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
of  rivers.**     The  Navajos,  Mojaves,  and  Yumas  have 

Je9U8,  torn,  i.,  p.  332;  Ives'  Colorado  River ^  pp.  60,  67,  70,  73;  Emary*8  RepL 
U,  S.  and  Mex.  Boundary  Survey,  voL  i.,  pp.  117,  128,  129;  StraUon's  CapL 
Oaiman  Girls,  p.  123;  DomencKs  Deserts,  vol.  iL,  pp.  40,  65,  66;  SUgrtaves* 
ZulUEx,,  p.  18;  Brovme's  Apache  Country,  pp.  51,  62,  107;  Mowry's  Arizona,  p. 
33;  Pattie^s  Pers.  Nar.,  p.  91;  Mexican iscJieZustdnde,  torn.  I,  p.  64;  MdUhoHstn^ 
Reisen  in  die  Felsengeb.,  torn,  i.,  p.  Ill;  Champannae  Voyageur,  p.  84;  BetUy  in 
Schoolcrq/Vs  Arch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  243;  Eaton,  in  SchoolcraJVs  Ardi.,  voL  ir.,  p. 
217;  WhxpjoU,  Ewbank,  and  Turner's  Rept.,  pp.  13,  120,  inPac  R,  R.  RrpL, 
vol.  iii.;  Thilmmel,  Mexiko,  p.  349;  Oallatin,  in  Nouvelles  AnncUes  des  Voy.^ 
1851,  torn,  cxxxi.,  pp.  288-9;  Prichard's  Nat,  Hist.  Man,  vol.  iL,  p.  567; 
Farnhaan*s  Life  in  Col.;  Davis*  El  Orimjo,  p.  411;  Clark,  in  HisL  Mag.,  voL 
viii.,  p.  280;  Salmeron,  Relaciones,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  pp. 
25-6. 

*^  *A  small  but  agreeable  nnt  called  the  pifion  grows  abundantly  in  this 
country;  and  during  a  period  of  scarcity,  it  sometimes  constitutes  the  sole  food 
of  the  poorer  class  of  natives  for  many  successive  weeks. '  Backus,  in  School" 
cra/Vs  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  212.  'Living  upon  the  fruit  of  the  mexquit  and 
tomilla  trees.*  Sitgreaves*  Zuili  Ex.,  pp.  10,  19;  Emory's  Rept.  U.  8.  and  Mex, 
Boundary  Survey,  voL  i.,  p.  112.  'Tambien  tienen  para  su  sustento  mescali, 
que  es  conserva  de  raiz  de  maguey.'  Salmeron,  Relaciones,  in  Doc  HisL  Mex^, 
serie  iii.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  31;  Henry,  in  SchoolcrafCs  Ardi.,  vol.  v.,  p.  212;  Hardy's 
Trav.,  p.  338;  MoUhausen,  Tofjebuch,  pp.  147,  331,  350,  396,  397;  Cordoue,  in 
TemoMX'Compans,  Voy.,  s^rie  i,  tom.  x.,  p.  446;  Castafledoj  in  Id.,  s^rie  i., 
tom.  ix.,  pp.  53,  54;  Domenech's  Deserts,  vol.  i.,  p.  217;  Bartlett's  Pers.  Nar.^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  234. 

^  *  The  quail  and  hare  of  the  valley,  and  the  deer  and  lizards  of  the  plains, 
together  furnish  but  a  scanty  supply.'  Ehrenherg,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.^  186G,  p. 
110.  *They  ate  worms,  grasshoppers,  and  reptiles.*  Stratton's  CapL  OrU.i.an 
Girls,  pp.  1 15-16.  'An  den  dUnnen  Gurt  batten  unsere  Bcsucher  noch  Ratten, 
grosse  feidechsen  und  Frosche  befestigt.*  MoUhausen,  Taaebuch,j^  383.  'De- 
pending upon  game  and  roots  for  food.*  Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1870,  p. 
137,  and  1869,  p.  92.  '  Mas  para  ellos  es  plato  regaladfsimo  el  de  ratones  del 
campo  asados  6  cocidos  y  toda  especie  de  insectos.  *  A  legre,  HisL  Comp.  de  Jesus, 
tom.  i.,  p.  332;  Hardy s  Trav.,  p.  430;  Arridvita,  Crdnica  Serdjioa,  pp.  419. 
473;  Figuier's  Hum,  Race,  p.  484;  Backus,  in  Schoolcrq/Vs  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  212; 
Cremonys  Apaclies,  p.  297. 

^Ou  the  rivers  Colorado  and  Gila.  'Usan  de  hilo  torcido  unas  redes  y 
otras  de  varios  palitos,  que  los  tuercen  y  juntan  por  las  puntas,  en  que  for- 
man  &  modo  de  un  pequefio  barquito  para  pescar  del  infinito  pcacado  que 
hay  en  el  rio.*  Sedelmair,  in  Doc  HisL  Mex.,  s^rie  iiL,  torn,  iv.,  p.  851. 
The  Cajuenches,  when  the  produce  is  insufficient,  live  on  fish.  Domemedis 
Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.  The  Navaios  'live  by  raising  DocIls  and  herds, 
instead  of  hunting  and  fishing.'  Dams'  El  Gringo,  p.  411.  The  Apaches 
'no  comen  pescado  alguno,  no  obstante  de  lo  que  abundan  bus  rios.  Cor- 
dero,  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geografia,  p.  375.  '  El  Apache  no  come  el  pescado, 
aunque  los  hay  abundantes  en  sus  rioe.*  VeUuco,  Notieias  de  Sonora,  p.  286; 
Emory's  RepL  if,  S.  and  Mex,  Boundary  Survey,  voL  i.,  p.  123;  StraUon^  CapL 
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long  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
grow  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  vege- 
tables, and  also  some  wheat;  some  attempt  a  system  of 
irrigation,  and  others  select  for  their  crops  that  portion, 
of  land  which  has  been  overflowed  by  the  river.  The 
Navajos  possess  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  which, 
though  used  for  food,  they  kill  only  when  requiring 
the  wool  for  blankets.  Although  in  later  years  they 
have  cows,  they  do  not  make  butter  or  cheese,  but 
only  a  curd  from  sour  milk,  from  which  they  express 
the  whey  and  of  which  they  are  very  fond.*^ 

Their  method  of  planting  is  simple;  with  a  short 
sharp-pointed  stick  small  holes  are  dug  in  the  ground 
into  which  they  drop  the  seeds,  and  no  further  care  is 
given  to  the  crop  except  to  keep  it  partially  free  from 
weeds.** 

Maize  soaked  in  water  is  ground  to  a  paste  between 
two  stones.  From  this  paste  tortillas,  or  thin  cakes, 
are  made  which  are  baked  on  a  hot  stone.  To  cook 
the  maguey,  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ground,  in  which  a 
fire  is  kindled;  after  it  has  burned  some  time  the  ma- 
guey bulb  is  buried  in  the  hot  ashes  and  roasted. 
Some  concoct  a  gypsy  sort  of  dish  or  oUapodrida; 
game,  and  such  roots  or  herbs  as  they  can  collect, 
being  put  in  an  earthen  pot  with  water  and  boiled.*^ 

Oatman  GirU,  p.  149;  Hardff*s  Trav.,  p.  373;  MOWujuuen,  Heiaen  in  die  Felaen- 
geb,,  torn.  L,  pp.  227-8. 

^  'They  do  not  make  batter  and  cheese. . .  .Some  who  own  cattle  make 
from  the  curd  of  soared  milk  small  masses,  which  some  have  called  cheese. ' 
Letherman,  in  SmUhnmian  Jiepi.,  1855,  p.  292.  '  They  never  to  my  knowledge 
make  batter  or  cheese,  nor  do  I  believe  they  know  what  such  things  are.' 
Baton,  in  Schookrc^t^s  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  217.  The  Navajos  'make  butter 
and  cheese.'  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mts.,  p.  180.  Some  of  the  '  men  brought  into 
camp  a  quantitv  of  cheese.'  Ivea*  Colorado  Rivera  pp.  128,  130. 

^Emory's  RevL  U.  S.  and  Mex.  Boundary  Survey,  vol.  i.,  p.  112.  'They 
plant  com  very  deep  with  a  stake  and  raise  very  good  crops.'  Ind,  Ajf.  Rept. 
Spec,  Com.,  1867,  p.  337;  Merriwether,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Revt,  1854,  p.  172. 

*^  'The  metate  is  a  slightly  hollowed  hard  stone,  upon  which  soaked 

maize  is  laid  and  then  reduced  to  paste The  paste  so  formed  is  then  patted 

between  the  hands  until  it  assumes  a  flat,  thin,  and  round  appearance  when  it 
is  laid  on  a  hot  pan  and  baked  into  a  tortilla. '  Cremony^a  Apaches,  pp.  145-6. 
'  Ss  r^coltent  aussi  en  abondance  le  mais  dont  ils  font  de  tortillas. '  Soc.  G4og., 
Bulletin,  serie  v..  No.  96,  p.  186.     'Their  meat  was  boiled  with  water  in  a 


Tusquin  (clay  kettle)  and  this  meat-mush  or  soup  was  the  staple  of  food 
among  them.'  StrattotCs  Capt.  Oaiman  Oirls,  pp.  114,  115.  'Aliurge  Echino 
cactOB. . .  .hollowed  so  as  to  make  a  trough.     Into  this  were  thrown  the  soft 
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As  before  mentioned,  the  roving  Apaches  obtain 
most  of  their  food  by  hunting  and  plunder;  they  eat 
more  meat  and  less  vegetable  diet  than  the  other  Ari- 
zona tribes.  They  have  a  great  partiality  for  horse- 
flesh, seldom  eat  fish,  but  kill  deer  and  antelope.*^ 
When  hunting  they  frequently  disguise  themselves  in 
a  skin,  and  imitating  closely  the  habits  and  movements 
of  the  animal,  they  contrive  to  approach  within  shoot- 
ing-distance.*^ Whether  it  be  horse  or  deer,  every 
portion  of  the  carcass  with  the  exception  of  the  bones 
IS  consumed,  the  entrails  being  a  special  delicacy. 
Their  meat  they  roast  partially  in  the  fire,  and  eat  it 
generally  half  raw.     When  food  is  plenty,  they  eat 

pozticmB  of  the  pulpy  substance  which  surrounds  the  heart  of  the  cactus;  and 
to  them  had  been  added  game  and  plants  gathered  from  the  banks  of  the 
creek.  Mingled  with  water,  the  whole  had  been  cooked  by  stirriiiff  it  up 
with  heated  stones.'  WJdppU^  in  Pac  R.  H.  Jiepi.,  voL  iiL,  p.  96.  '  iL  man- 
gent  des  paina  de  mai's  cults  sous  la  cendre,  aussi  groa  que  les  gros  pains  de 
Oastille.'  Casiaileda,  in  Tenuutx-Campans,  Vop.,  serie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  p.  49; 
Jfanly's  Trav.,  p.  238;  PcUlie's  Ptrs.  Aar.,  p.  G3;  BarOeU's  Pen.  Xar.,  voL 
i,  p.  291;  Ccuitaflo  de  Soza,  in  Padieco,  CoL  Doc.  Indd.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  330-1. 

^  '  The  Apaches  rely  chiefly  upon  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  sad  sheep  they 

can  steal they  are  said,  however,  to  be  more  fond  of  the  meat  of  l!^e 

mule  than  that  of  any  other  animal.*  0regg*8  Com.  PixUnes,  voL  L,  pp.  290-1. 
*  A  non-productive  race,  subsisting  wholly  on  plunder  and  game. '  Cremouy** 
Apachet,  p.  141.  The  Jicarilla  A]>aches:  '  The  chase  is  their  only  means  of 
support'  Carwm,  in /wd.  Aff.  Kept.,  1860,  p.  164.  'They  live  eatixely  by 
hunting.'    Deijado,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,   1806,   p.    138.     *  Die  Nahrong  <Zcr 

Apaches  bcsteht  hauptsachlich  in  dem  Fleische  der  Kinder  und  Scba^ 

doch  soil,  wie  man  sagt,  Maulthicrfleisch  ihre  Lieblingspeise  scin.'  T^tonej^ 
Mexiko,  p.  352.  '  Ihre  bestcn  Lcckcrbissen  sind  Pferde  und  Mauleselfleiseh, 
welches  sie  braten  und  dem  Rindfleische  vorziehen.*  Ocha,  in  Murr,  i^ocA- 
ricJdetiy  p.  289.  Their  daintiest  food  is  mule  and  horse  flesh.  ApostdScot, 
A/aneSf  p.  432.  '  Anteriormente  antes  que  en  la  frontera  abnndase  id  gan- 
ado,  uno  de  bus  alimentos  era  la  came  ael  caballo,  y  la  caaa  de  dif erentea 
auimales.'  Velaaeo,  NoUcku  de  Souora,  pp.  2G6-7;  Elward*s  HitL  Texas,  p. 
95;  Emory's  BepL  U,  S.  and  Mcx,  Boundary  Survey ,  vol.  L,  p.  112;  BarUetts 
Pera.  Nar.^  vol.  i.,  p.  327;  Soc  Gtoij.,  BuUethi,  serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  187;  JStrat' 
ions  Capt.  Oatman  GirU,  p.  116;  Ward's  Mexico,  voL  i.,  p.  680;  Artmu,  Das 
HeiUige  Mexiko,  p.  282;  Stittleys  Portraits,  p.  67;  Palmer,  in  Harpers  Mag., 
voL  xvii.,  p.  400;  Edtoards  Campaign,  p.  95;  i/bt^e^  Mex.  OuaL,  p.  276; 
SrJtoolcrq/l*s  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  202;  see,  further,  I»d,  Aff.  Septs.,  from  1854-73; 
OallatJn,  in  NouvcUes  Annales  des  Voy.,  1851,  torn.  cxxxL,  p.  306;  Peters*  I^fk 
qf  Carwn,  p.  452;  Torfjueniada,  Monarq.  Jnd.,  torn,  i,  p.  679. 

*^  *  What  I  would  have  sworn  was  an  antelope,  proved  to  be  a  young  In- 

<lian who  having  enveloped  himself  in  an  antelope  s  skin,  with  head, 

horns  and  all  compkte,  had  gradually  crept  up  to  the  herd  under  his  dis- 
guise.' Cremony's  Apaches,  pp.  28,  194.  'Se  viste  de  una  piel  de  los  mi  snaps 
animales,  pone  sobre  su  cabeza  otra  de  la  clase  de  los  que  va  i  buscar,  y  ar- 
mado  de  su  arco  y  flechas  andaodo  en  cuatro  pies,  procura  mesdane  ea  una 
banda  de  ellos.'  Cordero,  in  Oi-ozoo  y  Berra,  Gtografia,  p.  375;  Qarda  Comde^ 
in  Album  Mex.,  tom.  i.,  p.  372;  Sduxdcrc^fi's  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  212;  Ferr^ 
Sotnen  de  la  Vie  Sauvage,  p.  202. 
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Tavenously  and  consume  an  enormous  quantity ;  when 
scarce,  they  fast  long  and  stoically.  Most  of  them 
hate  bear  meat  and  pork.  So  Jew-like  is  the  Navajo 
in  this  particular  that  he  will  not  touch  pork  though 
starving." 

The  Comanches  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  but  subsist 
entirely  by  the  chase.  Buflfalo,  which  range  in  im- 
mense herds  throughout  their  country,  are  the  chief 
food,  the  only  addition  to  it  being  a  few  wild  plants 
and  roots;  hence  they  maybe  said  to  be  almost  wholly 
flesh-eaters."  In  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  they  exhibit 
great  activity,  skill,  and  daring.  When  approaching 
a  herd,  they  advance  in  close  column,  gradually  in- 
creasing their  speed,  and  as  the  distance  is  lessened, 
they  separate  into  two  or  more  groups,  and  dashing 
into  the  herd  at  full  gallop,  discharge  their  arrows 
right  and  left  with  great  rapidity;  others  hunt  buffalo 
with  spears,  but  the  common  and  more  fatal  weapon 
is  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  skinning  and  cutting  up 
of  the  slain  animals  is  usually  the  task  of  the  women. '^^ 

** '  They  always  asked  if  we  had  bear  on  the  table,  for  they  wished  to 

avoid  it I  found  they  had  some  saperstitious  prejudice  against  it/  Bart- 

ktfs  Pen,  Nar.f  vol.  i.,  p.  324.  'The  Apaches  are  rather  fond  of  lion  and 
-panther  meat,  but  seldom  touch  that  of  tiie  bear.'  Cremomifs  A'patheSt  p.  226. 
'Tambien  matan  para  comer  osos.'  Salmerony  Heladones,  m  Doc  HisU  Mex,^ 
serie  iiL,  torn,  iv.,  p.  25.  The  Navajos  'never  kill  bears  or  rattlesnakes  un- 
less attacked.*  Leihermam,  in  SnMsonian  Hqpi.,  1855,  p.  291.  'Sie  verehren 
den  Baien,  der  nie  von  ihnen  eetodtet  wira  und  dessen  Fleisch  zn  eesen  sie 
sich  scheuen.  Schweinefleisch  verschmahen  sie  desgleichen;  bem  iargsten 
Hunger  konnen  sie  es  nicht  liber  sich  gewinnen,  da  von  zu  kosten.'  Armin, 
DasBeuUge  Meaaka,  p.  278;  Cordero,  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Ckoffra/ia,p,  370. 

»^  *  The  Northern  and  Middle  Comanches ....  subsist  almost  exclusively  up- 
on the  flesh  of  the  bafblo,  and  are  known  among  the  Indians  as  bufifalo-eaters.' 
Marcy*8  Army  Life,  pp.  19,  26,  46.  *  They  plant  no  com,  and  their  only  food 
is  meat,  and  a  few  wild  plants  that  grow  upon  the  prairies.'  Marof^s  BepL, 
p.  188.  The  Comanches  are  a  'nation  subsisting  solely  bv  the  chase.'  Pike's 
Explor,  Trav.f  p.  214.  *  Subsist  mainly  upon  the  buffalo.'  Oravea,  in  Ind. 
Aff,  Bept.,  1854,  p.  180.  'Acknowledge  their  entire  ignorance  of  even  the 
rudest  methods  of  agriculture.*  Baylor^  in  Ind.  Aff,  Bevt.,  1856,  p.  177; 
Bent,  'm  8c/u)okrci/V8  Arch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  244;  SchoolcraJVs  Arch,,  vol.  v.,  p.  675; 
Froebel,  Aus  Amerika,  tom.  ii.,  p.  103;  and  FroebeVa  Cent.  Amer.,  p.  208;  Com- 
bicr,  Voy.,  p.  292;  Frenches  Hist,  CoU.  La.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  155;  Mollhausen,  TageJmch, 
p.  115;  di^'s  Own,  Prairies,  pp.  214-16,  307;  Fimaer's  Hum,  Bace,  p.  480; 
Ludeeus,  Beise,  p.  104;  Ihagoon  Vamp.,  p.  153;  Foote s  Texas,  p.  298;  8oc  Odog., 
BuUeUn,  serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  192;  Domenedis  Deserts,  voL  ii.,  p.  21;  Dometiech, 
Jmur.,  p.  469;  Kennedy's  Texas,  vol.  i.,  p.  346;  HoUeys  Texas,  p.  153;  Dt{fey, 
Bisrnnd,  torn.  I,  p.  4;  Deioees'  Texas,  p.  233;  Frost's  Ind,  BaUtes,  p.  385. 

^  'Luego  que  ios  cfbolos  echan  &  huir,  los  cazadores  sin  apresurarlos  de- 
masiado  los  persiguen  i  un  ffalope  corto,  que  van  activando  mas  y  mas  hasta 
que  ronipen  en  carrera el  indio  sin  cesar  de  correr,  dispara  su  arco  en 
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The  meat  and  also  the  entrails  are  eaten  both  raw  and 
roasted.  A  fire  being  made  in  a  hole,  sticks  are 
ranged  round  it,  meeting  at  the  top,  on  which  the 
meat  is  placed.  The  liver  is  a  favorite  morsel,  and  is 
eaten  raw;  they  also  drink  the  warm  blood  of  the 
animal.**  No  provision  is  made  for  a  time  of  scarcity, 
but  when  many  buffalo  are  killed,  they  cut  portions  of 
them  into  long  strips,  which,  after  being  dried  in  the 
sun,  are  pounded  fine.  This  pemican  they  carry  with 
them  in  their  hunting  expeditions,  and  when  unsuc> 
cessful  in  the  chase,  a  small  quantity  boiled  in  water 
or  cooked  with  grease,  serves  for  a  meal.  When  un- 
able to  procure  game,  they  sometimes  kill  their  horses 
and  mules  for  food,  but  this  only  when  compelled  by 
necessity.^  In  common  with  all  primitive  humanity 
they  are  filthy — never  bathing  except  in  summer^ — 

todas  direccionea,  y  va  sembnuido  el  campo  de  reses. . .  .Laa  indiaa  al  nuBino 
tiempo  van  dessollando  cada  una  de  aquellas  reses,  recogiendo  la  piel  y  la 
came.'  Jievisia  Cientifica,  torn,  i.,  pp.  165-6.  'At  a  suitable  distance  from 
their  prey  they  divide  into  two  squadrons,  one  half  taking  to  the  rights  and 
the  other  to  the  left,  and  thus  surround  it.'  Edwards*  HisL  Tex.,  p.  108; 
Frendi^s  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  155;  Oregg^sConu  Prairies,  voL  ii.,  pp.  214- 
16.  Women  when  they  ^rceive  a  deer  or  antelope  'give  it  chase,  and  return 
only  after  capturing  it  with  the  lasso.'  Domenechs  Deserts,  vol.  iL,  p.  249. 

^  *  When  any  game  was  killed,  the  Indians  wotdd  tear  out  the  heart,  Urer, 
and  entrails,  and  eat  them  raw. '  Frost's  IruL  Battles,  p.  385.  '  Ces  Indiena 
se  nourissent  de  viande  crue  et  boivent  du  sang. . .  .lis  ooupent  la  Tiande  en 
tranches  tr^s-minces  et  la  font  s^cher  au  soleil;  ils  la  reduisent  ensuite  ea 
poudre  pour  la  conserver.*  Castafletla,  in  Tematix-Compans,  Voy,,  a^rie  i, 
tom.  ix. ,  pp.  1 90-1.  '  They  ' '  jerked  "  or  dried  the  meat  and  made  the  pemmi  • 
can.'  Mar€i/*s  Army  Life,  p.  18.  '  Comen  las  criadillas  crudas,  recogiendo  la 
sangre  que  corre  del  cuerpo  con  unas  tutundas  6  jicaras,  se  la  beben  caliente. ' 
Beaumont,  Crdn.  de  Medioacan^  MS.,  p.  528;  Famham^s  Trav,,  p.  32;  Horns 
Captivity  J  pp.  16,  23;  Kennedy's  Texas,  voL  L^  p.  345. 

**  *  At  one  time  their  larder  is  overstocked  and  they  gorge  themselves  to  re- 
pletion. '  Marcy^s  A  rmy  L\fe,  pp.  32, 44,  46.  '  Catch  and  tame  these  wild  horses, 
and  when  unsuccessful  in  chase,  subsist  upon  them.'  Uollcjfs  Texas,  p.  153. 
'  When  pressed  by  hunger  from  scarcity  of  game,  they  subsist  on  their  youn^p 
horses  and  mules.'  Schoolcraft* s  Arch.,  voL  ii.,  pp.  132-3.  'Have  a  rare  ca- 
pacity for  enduring  hunger,  and  manifest  great  patience  under  its  infliction. 
After  long  abstinence  tiiey  eat  voracioucuy.'  Burnet,  ia  JSchookrqft's  Arek., 
vol.  i.,  p.  231;  Parker*s  Notes  on  Tex.,  ij.  235;  Edwards*  HisL  Tex.,  p.  108. 

^The  tribe  'lived  in  the  most  abject  condition  of  filth  and  poverty.' 
Browne* s  Apache  Country,  p.  96.  'With  very  few  exceptions,  the  want  of 
cleanliness  is  universal — a  shirt  being  worn  until  it  will  no  longer  hang  to- 
gether, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  original  color.'  Letherman^  in 
Siidthsormin  Bept.,  1855,  p.  290.  'They  are  fond  of  bathing  in  the  sammer, 
. . .  .but  nothing  can  induce  them  to  wash  themselves  in  wmter.'  OmmmyV 
Apaclies^  p.  302.  They  give  oflF  very  unpleasant  odors.  MoUhausen,  Retsen. 
in  die  Felsewjeh.,  tom.  i.,  p.  307.  'They  seem  to  have  a  natural  antipathy 
against  water,  considered  as  the  means  of  cleansing  the  body.  ...water  is 
only  used  by  them  in  extreme  cases;  for  instance,  when  the  vermin  beoomd 
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and  have  very  little  or  no  sense  of  decency  or  mor- 
ality.^ 

Throughout  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  bow 
and  arrow  is  the  principal  weapon,  both  in  war  and  in 
the  chase;  to  which  are  added,  by  those  accustomed 
to  move  about  on  horseback,  the  shield  and  lance ;  '^^ 
with  such  also  the  Mexican  riata  may  now  occasion- 
ally be  seen."  In  battle,  the  Colorado  River  tribes 
use  a  club  made  of  hard  heavy  wood,  having  a  large 
mallet-shaped  head,  with  a  small  handle,  through 
which  a  hole  is  bored,  and  in  which  a  leather  thong  is 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  in  the  hand.^ 
They  seldom  use  the  tomahawk     Some  carry  slings 

too  thick  on  their  heads,  they  then  go  through  an  operation  of  covering  the 
head  with  mnd,  which  after  some  time  is  washed  out.  *  Ihdt,  in  Ind.  Aff. 
HepL,  1870,  p.  130;  Ive^i*  Colorado  Jiiv.,  108;  Backus,  mSchoolcrcifl'sArch,,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  214;  Parker's  Notes  on  Tex.,  p.  203;  ArricivUa,  Cr6nka  Serdfica,  p.  470. 

^  *  They  defecate  promiscuously  near  their  huts;  they  leave  offal  of  every 
character,  dead  animals  and  dead  skins,  dose  in  the  vicinity  of  their  huts. ' 
Jnd.  Aff,  Bepe.  Spec.  Coin,,  1867,  p.  339;  Stratum's  Capt.  Oatman  Girls,  p.  114; 
^ardyj  Trav.,  p.  380, 

^The  Mojave  'arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  spear  and  the  club.' 
SUgreaves*  Zuiii  Ex.,  p.  18.  *  Armed  with  bows  and  arrows.'  Fremont  and 
Emoffjfs  Notes  qf  Trav.,  p.  39.  The  Querechos  'use  the  bow  and  ar- 
row, lance  and  shield.'  Aiarcy's  Army  Life,  pp.  19,  23.  '  The  Apache  will 
invariably  add  his  bow  and  arrows  to  his  personal  armament.'  Crernxmy's 
Apaches,  pp.  15,  75-6,  103,  189.  'Neben  Bogen  und  Pfeilen  fiihren  sie  noch 
«ehr  lange  Lanssen.'  M&Uhixusen,  Tatjelntch,  p.  230.  '  They  use  the  bow  and  ar- 
row and  spear.'  Letherman,  in  SmUfisonian  Bept.,  1855,  p.  293.  '  Armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  the  lance.'  Backus,  in  Srhoolcrq/t's  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
•214.  For  colored  lithonaph  of  weapons,  see  Wldpple,  Evobank,  and  Turner's 
Bept.,  p.  50,  in  Pnc  B,  /?.  JiepL,  voL  iii.  'El  armanento  de  los  apaches  se 
componen  de  lanza,  arco  y  flechas.'  Cordero,  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeogn^fia,  p. 
372.  'Las  armas  de  los  apaches  son  fusil,  flechas  y  lanza.'  Garcia  Come, 
mSoc.  Mex.  Geog.,  Boleiin^  tom.  v.,  p.  315.  'Los  Yumas  son  Indios....de 
malas  armas,  muchos  no  Uevan  arco,  y  si  lo  Uevan  es  mal  dispuesto,  y  con 
do8  6  tres  flechas.'  Garcis,  in  Arricivila,  Crdnica  Serdjica,  p.  419;  Sedelmair, 
Bektnojt,  in  Doc  Hist.  Mex,,  serie  iii.,  touL  iv.,  p.  851;  Alcgre,  Hist.  Comp.  de 


ley's  Texas,  p.  153;  BrownelVs  Ind.  Baces,  p.  543;  Dragoon  Canip.,  p.  153; 
Moore's  Texas,  p.  33;  Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  ii.,  p.  602;  M  iihlenpfordi,  Mejico, 
voL  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  421;  Lachapelle,  Baousset-Bombon,  p.  82;  Cornbier,  Voy.,  p. 
"224;  BrantZ'Mayer's  Mex.  Attec,  etc.,  voL  u,,  p.  123;  Thiimmel,  Mexiko,  p. 
444;  Peters'  Li/'e  qf  Carson,  p.  452;  Cutis'  Conq.  qfCal,  p.  185;  BarOett's  Pers. 
Nor.,  voL  i,  pp.  328-9,  451;  Pages'  TraveU,  vol.  i.,  p.  107;  Linati,  Costumes, 
plate  zzii;  Armin,  Das  Heutige  Maciko,  p.  274;  Mollhausen,  Mormonenmdd' 
<hen,  tom.  iL,  p.  152;  Figuter's  Hum.  Bace,  pp.  480-2,  with  cut. 

^  'Their  weapons  of  war  are  the  spear  or  lance,  the  bow,  and  the  lasso.' 
JTftghes  Doniphan's  Ex.,  p.  173. 

**  Amonff  '  their  arms  of  offence  '  is  '  what  is  called  Macina,  a  short  club, 
like  a  round  wooden  mallet,  which  is  used  in  close  quarters.'  Hardy's  Trav., 
p.  373.     'Wai  clubs  were  prepared  in  abundance.   j9<ra<<ofi*«  Capt,  Oatman 
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with  four  cords  attached.*'  The  bows  are  made  of 
yew,  bois  d'arc,  or  willow,  and  strengthened  by  means 
of  deer-sinews,  firmly  fastened  to  the  back  with  a 
strong  adhesive  mixture.  The  length  varies  from 
four  to  five  feet.  The  string  is  made  from  sinews  of 
the  deer.*^  A  leathern  arm-guard  is  worn  round  the 
left  wrist  to  defend  it  from  the  blow  of  the  string.* 
The  arrows  measure  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches,  ac- 
cording to  length  of  bow,  and  the  shaft  is  composed 
of  two  pieces;  the  notch  end,  which  is  the  longer^ 
consisting  of  a  reed,  into  which  is  fitted  a  shorter  piece 

Oirl8j  p.  176.  Die  Apachen  *  nnr  Bogen,  Pfeile  und  Keulen.'  TkSmmel,  Jfa- 
iJco,  p.  444.  '  Their  clubs  are  of  mezquite  wood  (a  species  of  acacia)  three  or 
four  feet  long.'  Emory's  RepL  U.  S.  and  Mex,  Boundary  Survev,  voL  i.,  p* 
108.  '  Us  n'ont  d'autre  arme  qu'im  grand  croc  et  una  massne.  Soc.  O^., 
BuRetm,  sdrie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  186.  '  Arma  sunt. . .  .oblongi  lignei  gladii  mvltis 
acutis  silicibus  ntrimque  muniti.'  De  Laet,  Novas  Orbis,  p.  311.  '  Sua  Armas 
son  Flechas,  y  Macanas.'  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Jna.,  torn,  i.,  p.  681. 
Among  the  Comanches:  'Lenr  massue  est  ime  queue  de  baffle  k  rextremitd 
de  laquelle  ils  ins^rent  nne  boule  en  pierre  on  en  metal.'  Soc  Oeog,,  BuUeUn, 
serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  193;  Mown/,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Bfj4.,  1857,  p.  302. 

^ '  Hit  Tierstreifigen  Strickschleudern  bewaffiiet.'  Mexihamsche  Zustande, 
tom.  L,  p.  64.  'Sie  fechten  mit  Lanzen,  Buchsen,  Pfeilennnd  Tamahaks.* 
Ludeeus,  Beise,  p.  104.  *Une  petite  hache  en  silex.*  Soc  04og,,  BvRetin^ 
serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  193;  M\JJdtnj[ifordlf  Mcjico^  torn,  ii.,  p.  539;  Treasury  cf' 
Trav,,  p.  31;  Escudero,  Notidas  de  CkUmahua^  p.  230;  DomeneciCs  Deserts^  voL 
ii.,  p.  272. 

^^  The  Querecho  '  bows  are  made  of  the  tou^h  and  elastic  wood  of  the 
"bois  d'arc,"  or  (^age  oran^  (Maclura  Aurantiaca),  strengthened  and  re- 
enforced  wiUi  the  sinews  of  the  deer  wrapped  firmly  around  them,  and  strung 
with  a  cord  made  of  the  same  material.  Marcu^s  Army  L\fe,  p.  24.  The 
Tonto  '  bow  is  a  stout  piece  of  tough  wood. . .  .about  five  feet  long,  strength- 
ened at  points  by  a  wrapping  of  sinew ....  which  are  joined  by  a  sinew  string. ' 
Smart,  in  SrnUh»onian  Bept.,  18G7,  p.  418.  The  Navajo  *bow  is  about  four 
feet  in  length. . .  .and  is  covered  on  the  back  with  a  Kind  of  fibrous  tissue.' 
Letherman,  in  SmUhsonian  BmL,  1855,  p.  293.  The  Yuma  '  bow  is  made 
of  willow.'  Emory's  Bej^  U,  S.  and  Mex.  Boundary  Survey,  voL  L,  p.  108. 
*  Langen  Bogen  von  Weidenholz.'  MoWuatsen,  Reisen  in  die  FtUengeh,,  torn.  L, 
p.  124.     Apaches:  'The  bow  forms  two  semicircles,  with  a  shoulder  in  th& 

middle;  the  back  of  it  is  entirely  covered  with  sinews,  which  are  laid  on 

by  the  use  of  some  glutinous  substance.'  Pike's  Explor.  Trav.,  p.  338.  'Loa 
tamafios  de  estas  armas  son  dififerentes,  segun  las  i>arcialidades  que  las  nsan.* 
Cordero,  in  Orotco  y  Berra,  Qeografia,  p.  372;  MoUhausen,  Tagebudi,  p.  360; 
Malie-Brtm,  Prdcis  de  la  Qiog.f  torn,  vi.,  p.  453;  Whipph,  in  Pac  B.  B,  Bept., 
vol.  iiL,  p.  98;  PaUie's  Pers.  Na'^  pp.  117,  149;  Pabner,  in  ffarper's  Mag,^ 
vol.  xviL,  p.  450. 

*^  The  Apaches :  Tons  portaieny  an  poignet  gauche  le  bracelet  de  cair .... 
Ce  bracelet  de  cuir  est  une  esp^ce  de  paumclle  qui  entoure  la  main  gauche. 
. . .  .Le  premier  sert  k  amortir  le  coup  de  fouet  de  la  corde  de  Tare  quand  il 
se  detend,  la  seconde  empeche  les  pennes  de  la  fl^che  de  dechirer  la  pean  de 
la  main.'  Ferry,  Schies  de  la  Vie  Sauvage,  p.  256.  'With  a  leather  bracelet 
on  one  wrist  and  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows  form  the  general  oatfit.'  Snuiri^ 
in  Smiihsonian  BepL,  1867,  p.  418. 
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made  of  acacia,  or  some  other  hard  wood,  and  tipped 
with  obsidian,  agate,  or  iron.  It  is  intended  that  when 
an  object  is  struck,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  out 
the  arrow,  the  pointed  end  shall  remain  in  the  wound. 
There  is  some  difference  in  the  feathering;  most  na- 
tions employing  three  feathers,  tied  round  the  shaft 
at  equal  distances  with  fine  tendons.  The  Tontos 
have  their  arrows  winged  with  four  feathers,  whUe 
some  of  the  Comanches  use  only  two.  All  have  some 
distinguishing  mark  in  their  manner  of  winging,  paint- 
ing, or  carving  on  their  arrows.^  The  quiver  is  usually 
made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal,  deer,  or  sheep,  some- 
times of  a  fox  or  wild-cat  skin  entire  with  the  tail 
appended,  or  of  reeds,  and  carried  slung  at  the  back 
or  fastened  to  a  waist-belt.**  The  lance  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  the  point  being  a  long  piece  of 
iron,  a  knife  or  sword  blade  socketed  into  the  pole.^ 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  iron,  their  spears  were 

''The  Coyoterofl  'use  yer^  long  arrows  of  reed,  finished  ont  with  some 
hard  wood,  and  an  iron  or  flint  head,  but  invariably  with  three  feathers  at 
the  opposite  end.'  Crtmony^a  Apaches,  p.  103.  Navajoa:  'The  arrow  is  about 
two  feet  long  and  pointed  with  iron.'  Letherman,  in  Smiihsonian  Rept.,  1856, 
p.  293.  The  Qnerechos'  '  arrows  are  twenty  inches  long,  of  flexible  wood, 
with  a  triangular  point  of  iron  at  one  end,  and  two  feathers ....  at  the  opposite 
extremity.'  Mcurqf^s  Army  L\fe,  p.  24.  The  Apache  'arrows  are  quite  long, 
very  rarely  pointed  with  flint,  usually  with  iron.  The  feather  upon  the  ar- 
row is  plaiced  or  bound  down  with  fine  sinew  in  threes,  instead  of  twos 

The  arrow-shaft  is  usually  made  of  some  pithy  wood,  generally  a  species  of 
yucca.'  Henry f  in  Sckoolcrq/Vs  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  209.     *  Sagitt« acutia  silicibus 

asperate. '  De  Laet,  Novus  Orhis,  p.  31 1 .    *  Arrows  were pointed  with  a  head 

of  stone.  Some  were  of  white  <|uartz  or  agate,  and  others  of  obsidian. '  W?Up- 
©fc,  in  Pac  R,  R,  Rept.,  YoL  liL,  p.  98.    The  Tonto  'arrows.... are  three 

feet  long the  cane  is  winged  with  four  strips  of  feather,  held  in  place  by 

threads  of  sinew. . .  .which  bears  on  its  free  end  an  elongated  triangular  piece 
of  quartz,  flint,  or  rarely  iron.'  Smart,  in  SmUfisonian  RevC,  18G7,  p.  418.  The 
lipan  arrows  '  have  four  straight  flutines;  the  Comanches  make  two  straight 
black  fluti^s  and  two  red  spiral  ones?  DomtntcKa  Deserts,  voL  ii.,  p.  270; 
SUgrtaves'  ZuiU  Ex.,  p.  18;  Temmky's  MUla,  p.  82;  Hassel,  Mex,  GuaL,v.  276; 
Conders  Mex.  Gnat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  76;  MnWtausen,  Tajebuch,  p.  360;  M&Ukausen, 
FtachiUng,  tom.  iv.,  p.  31;  Pattk*8  Pers.  Nar.,  p.  149. 

•*The  Apache  'quivers  are  usually  made  of  deer-skin,  with  the  hair 
turned  inside  or  outside,  and  sometimes  of  the  skin  of  the  wild-cat,  with  tlie 
tail  appended.'  Henry,  in  Schjoolcraft's  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  210.  'Quiver  of 
sheep-skin.'  Palmer,  m  Harper's  idag,,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  431.  'Quiver  of  fresh- 
cut  reeds.'  Fremtrnt  and  Emory's  Notes  </  Trav.,  p.  39.  *  Un  carcax  6  bolsa 
de  piel  de  leopardo  en  lo  general  *  Cordero,  in  Orozcoy  Berra,  Geogrqfia,  p. 
372;  Wh^le.  EtDbani,  and  Tumer^s  Rept.,  p.  31,  in  Pac  R.  R,  Rept.,  vol 
iiL;  Tenfiky^s  MUla,  p.  80. 

"^  *  The  spear  is  ei^ht  or  ten  feet  in  length,  including  the  point,  which  ia 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  abo  mar.e  of  iron.'  Ztetherman,  in  8mWt- 
sonkm  RepL,  1855,  p.  293.    Should  the  Apaches  possess  any  useless  fire-arms. 
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pointed  with  obsidian  or  some  other  flinty  substance 
which  was  hammered  and  ground  to  a  sharp  edge. 
The  frame  of  the  shield  is  made  of  light  basket-work, 
covered  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  buffalo-hide ; 
between  the  layers  of  hide  it  is  usual  with  the  Co- 
manches  to  place  a  stuffing  of  hair,  thus  rendering  them 
almost  bullet-proof.  Shields  are  painted  in  various 
devices,  and  decorated  with  feathers,  pieces  of  leather, 
and  other  finery,  also  with  the  scalps  of  enemies,  and 
are  carried  on  the  left  arm  by  two  straps." 

Their  fighting  has  more  the  character  of  assassina- 
tion and  murder  than  warfare.  They  attack  only 
when  they  consider  success  a  foregone  conclusion,  and 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  losing  a  warrior  wiU  for 
days  lie  in  ambush  till  a  fair  opportunity  for  surprising 
the  foe  presents  itself  •^  The  ingenuity  of  the  Apache 
in  preparing  an  ambush  or  a  surprise  is  described  by 
Colonel  Cremony  as  follows:    "He  has  as  perfect  a 

'  generalmente  vienen  i  darles  nuevo  uso,  haciendo  de  ellas  lanzas,  cuchillos, 
lengUetas  de  flechaa.'  CorderOf  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeogrqfic^  p.  372.  'La 
lanza  la  nsan  muy  larga.'  Oarcia  Conde,  in  JSioc.  Mex,  Oeoa.,  JSoleUn,  torn,  v.,  p. 
315.  *  Lance  of  fifteen  feet  in  length.'  Pikers  Lxplor.  Trae,,  p.  338;  Hasad, 
Mex,  OucU,,  p.  276;  HoUey's  Texcu,  p.  163;  CuUtT  Conq.  qf  CaL,  p.  242;  He- 
vista  Cientijica,  torn,  i.,  p.  162;  Parker's  Notes  on  Tex.,  p.  195;  Patties  Pert, 
Nar,,jD.  298.. 

^Tne  Comanche  'shield  was  round. ..  .made  of  wicker-work,  covered 
first  with  deer-skins  and  then  a  tough  piece  of  raw  bnffido-hide  drawn  over, 

ornamented  with  a  human  scalp;  a  grizzly  bear's  claw  and  a  mule's  tail 

for  the  arm  were  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  twisted  into  a  rope.'  Parkers 

Notes  on  Tex,,  p.  195.  *  £n  el  brazo  izquierdo  llevaba  el  chimal,  que  es  nn 
escudo  ovalado,  cubierto  todo  de  plumas,  e3{)ejos,  chaquiras  y  aclomos  de 
pafto  encamado.'  ReviMa  Cientifica,  torn,  i.,  p.  162.  Their  shield  '  is  generally 
painted  a  bright  yellow.'  DomeneclCs  Deserts^  vol.  ii.,  p.  268.  *  Shield  of  cir- 
cular form,  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  hard,  undressed  bufialo-hide, 

stuflfed  with  hair a  rifle-ball  will  not  penetrate  it  unless  it  strikes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface.*  Marctjs  Army  L(fe,  pp.  24-^;  MCUhausen,  FlurMJhig, 

tom.  iv.,  p.  31;  Temvsky'e  MUla,  p.  80.     A  *  Wavajo  shield with  an  image 

of  a  demon  painted  on  one  side.... border  of  red  doth trimmed  with 


of  a  demon  pamted  on  one  Bide....Dorder  oi  red  ciotii tnmmed  with 

feathers.'  Palmer,  in  Haiyer*s  Mag.,  voL  xviL,  p.  454;  Linati,  Costumes, 
plate  xxii.;  Shepard's  Land  qf  the  Aztecs,  p.  182;  Edwards*  Hist,  Tex.,  p.  104. 
^  '  Wherever  their  observations  can  be  made  from  neighboring  heights 
with  a  chance  of  successful  ambush,  the  Apache  never  shows  himselL'  Cre- 
molly's  Apadies,  pp.  79,  189.  '  Attacking  only  when  their  numbers,  and  a 
well-laid  ambush,  promise  a  certainty  of  success.'  Smarts  in  Smithsonian  RepL, 
1867,  p.  419.     'Coiocan  de  antemano  una  emboscada.'  Cordero,  in  Oromo  y 


^    Purvey,  _  .  . 

0<iog,,  Bulletin,  s^rie  ▼.,  No.  96,  p.  186;  Jkms,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  186S,  pi 
161. 
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knowledge  of  the  assimilation  of  colors  as  the  most  ex- 
perienced Paris  modiste.  By  means  of  his  acumen  in 
this  respect,  he  can  conceal  his  swart  body  amidst  the 
green  grass,  behind  brown  shrubs,  or  gray  rocks,  with 
so  much  address  and  judgment  that  any  but  the  ex- 
perienced would  pass  him  by  without  detection  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  yards.  Sometimes  they  will 
envelope  themselves  in  a  gray  blanket,  and  by  an  ar- 
tistic sprinkling  of  earth,  will  so  resemble  a  granite 
bowlder  as  to  be  passed  within  near  range  without  sus- 
picion. At  others,  they  will  cover  their  persons  with 
freshly  gathered  grass,  and  lying  prostrate,  appear  as 
a  natural  portion  of  the  field.  Again,  they  will  plant 
themselves  among  the  Yuccas,  and  so  closely  imitate 
the  appearance  of  that  tree  as  to  pass  for  one  of  its 
species." 

Before  undertaMng  a  raid,  they  secrete  their  fami- 
lies in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  or  elsewhere,  then  two 
by  two,  or  in  greater  numbers,  they  proceed  by  differ- 
ent routes,  to  a  place  of  rendezvous,  not  far  from 
where  the  assault  is  to  be  made  or  where  the  ambus- 
cade is  to  be  prepared.  When,  after  careful  observa- 
tion, coupled  with  the  report  of  their  scouts,  they  are 
led  to  presume  that  little,  if  any,  resistance  will  be 
offered  them,  a  sudden  assault  is  made,  men,  women 
and  children  are  taken  captives,  and  animals  and  goods 
secured,  after  which  theu:  retreat  is  conducted  in  an 
orderly  and  skilful  manner,  choosing  pathways  over 
barren  and  rugged  mountains  which  are  known  only 
to  themselves.**  Held  asunder  from  congregating  in 
large  bodies  by  a  meagreness  of  provisions,  they  have 
recourse  to  a  system  of  signals  which  facilitates  inter- 
course with  each  other.     During  the  day  one  or  more 

** 'Salen....generalmente  diyididos  en  peqnefiaa  partidas  para  ociiltar- 
mejor  bos  raBtro0....E8  imponderable  la  yelocidad  con  que  huyen  despuea 
^oe  ban  ejecntado  nn  crecido  robo. . .  .las  montafias  que  encnmbran,  los  dc- 
aerUm  sin  agua  que  atraviesan.'  Oarcia  Condt^  in  Soe.  Mex,  Oeog,,  Boktin, 
torn,  v.,  p.  316.  'They  steal  upon  their  enemies  under  the  cover  of  night.' 
Smory*s  ItepL  U.  S,  anrl  Mex.  Boundary  Survey,  vol.  i.,  p.  107;  Jlfurr,  Nach- 
riehten,  p.  ^;  LaehapeUe,  Bacusiet-BotUbon,  p.  83;  Afost6Uco8  Afanes^  p.  434; 
Cordero,  in  Orogco  y  Berra^  Oeogrt^fla,  pp.  875-6;  Browne  8  Apacfi€  Country,  p. 
279;  Figmer'a  Htm,  Bace,  p.  480;  Hasael,  Mex.  Oual.,  p.  276. 
V0L.L   82 
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colunms  of  smoke  are  the  signals  made  for  the  soat- 
tered  and  roaming  bands  to  rendezvous,  or  they  serre 
as  a  warning  against  approaching  danger.  To  the 
same  0pd  at  night  they  used  a  fire  beacon;  besides 
these,  tiiey  have  various  other  means  of  telegraphing 
which  are  understood  only  by  them,  for  example,  the 
displacement  and  arrangement  of  a  few  stones  on  the 
trail,  or  n  bended  twig,  is  to  them  a  note  of  warning 
as  efficient  as  is  the  bugle-call  to  disciplined  troops.^ 

They  treat  their  prisoners  cruelly;  scalping  them. 
CHT  burning  them  at  the  stake ;  yet,  ruled  as  they  are 
by  greedmess,  they  are  always  ready  to  exchange 
tktem  for  horses,  blankets,  beads,  or  other  property. 
When  hotly  pursued,  they  murder  their  male  prisoners, 
preserving  only  the  females  and  children,  and  the 
captured  cattle,  though  under  desperate  circumstances 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  slaughter  the  latter/^  The 
Apaches  returning  to  their  families  from  a  suocessful 
expedition  are  received  by  the  women  with  songs  and 
feasts,  but  if  unsuccessful  they  are  met  with  jeers  and 
insults,  On  such  occasions,  says  Colonel  Cremony, 
"the  women  turn  away  from  them  with  assured  in- 
difference and  contempt.  They  are  upbraided  as 
cowards,  or  for  want  of  skill  and  tact,  and  are  told 

**'lApractioa,qneolMervsiip«nkawiflanel<Miiii08klo8otro«.  .  •  .osWaa* 
te  hninarf^as.'  VtUorSeAar  y  Sanchm,  Tkeatro,  torn,  ii,  p.  394i  '  SmolcM  im 
c^  Tarions  kinds,  each  one  Bignificant  of  a  particnlar  object.'  Crenum^*9 
AfSDcke^  pp.  18S-4.  '  In  token  of  retreate  sounded  on  a  oertaine  small  trum- 
pet. .  ..made  fires,  and  were  answered  againe  afarre  off. ...  to  gine  their  !•!• 
u>wes  ynderstanding,  how  wee  marched  and  where  we  arrined. '  Coronadc^  in 
ffakktyr$  Fo&.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  876;  M(mmmn,  FUkhmng,  torn.  iL,  p.  197; 
Smart,  in  SmOhsoman  BmC,  1867,  p.  419. 

^*  'La  snma  omeldad  con  que  tratan  £  loe  rencidoB  atenaccandolos  Tivoa 
y  oomiendose  los  pedasos  de  la  carne  que  la  arranoan.'  Doe*  ifitC  If.  Vmoaya^ 
i&S.,  p.  i.  'Their  savage  and  blood-thirsty  natures  experience  a  real  pleas- 
ure in  tormenting  their  victim. '  Oemony'tf  ApaekeB,  p.  266.  '  Hang  their 
victims  by  the  heels  to  a  tree  and  put  a  slow  fire  under  their  head.  *  Bromm's 
Apache  Country,  pp.  201,  93,  96.    Among  tiie  Navajos,  'Captives  taken  in 


Naehri^ien,  p.  303;  StnOton's  CofL  Oa^man  Giria,  pp.  114-18,  138,  149,  218; 
Famham*9  Trw.,  p.  32;  Onwet,  in  Ind,  Af.  R^pL,  lS5i,  p.  180;  Labadi,  m 
Ind.  Af.  RtpL,  1862,  p.  247;  MaiU-Brw^,  Pr4d$  de  la  GSog.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  463) 
Scenes  In  the  Hocky  MU.,  p.  180;  Stone,  in  Hu^  Mag.,  voL  v.,  p.  167;  Htmnh 
in  Sckookrc^*B  Arch.,  roL  v.,  p.  212;  Doc  HuL  Mec,  aAae  vr.,  torn,  iii.,  p. 
10;  PaUk'aPen.  Nar.»  p.  lia 
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that  such  men  should  not  have  wives,  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  provide  for  their  wants.  When 
so  reproached,  the  warriors  hang  their  heads  and  offer 
no  excuse  for  their  fSailure.  To  do  so  would  only  sub- 
ject them  to  more  ridicule  and  objurgation ;  but  In- 
dian-like, they  bide  their  time  in  the  hope  of  finally 
making  their  peace  by  some  successful  raid."  If  a 
Mojave  is  taken  prisoner,  he  is  forever  discarded  in  his 
own  nation,  and  should  he  return,  his  mother  even 
will  not  own  him,^* 

The  Comanches,  who  are  better  warriors  than  the 
Apaches,  highly  honor  bravery  on  the  battle-field. 
From  early  youth,  they  are  taught  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  skilful  handling  of  their  horses  and  weapons;  and 
they  are  not  allowed  a  seat  in  the  council,  until  their 
name  is  garnished  by  some  heroic  deed.^  Before  going 
on  the  war-path  they  perform  certain  ceremonies, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  war-dance.^  They  inva- 
riably fight  on  horseback  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
spear  and  shield,  and  in  the  management  of  these 
weapons  thev  have  no  superiora 

Their  mode  of  attack  is  sudden  and  impetuous ;  they 
advance  in  column^  and  when  near  the  enemy  form  sub- 
divisions chai^ng  on  the  foe  simultaneously  from  oppo- 
site sides,  and  while  keeping  their  horses  in  constant 
motion,  they  throw  themselves  over  the  side,  leaving 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  body  exposed,  and  in  this 
position  discharge  their  arrows  over  the  back  of  the 
animal  or  under  his  neck  with  great  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision.^*   A  few  scalps  are  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 

'f^Ormoin^s  ApaekeB,  p.  216;  WTdppk,  in  Pae.  J?.  B,  RepL,  toL  m.^  p. 

" ' Ofatmn  en  la  onerra  ocm  mam  Uctioa  que  los  apackefl.'  Oarda  Conde^  ia 
8qc  Mex.  Qtog,y  Bdeim,  torn,  v.,  p.  318.  'A  ycmng  man  is  never  considered 
worthy  to  oocapy  a  seafc  in  oonncil  until  he  has  encountered  an  enemy  in 
battle.'  March's  Armg  Hfe^  p.  34;  DcmtnuKa  Deaerta,  voL  ii.,  p.  22;  JMrnm- 
meek,  Jaw.f  pp.  140-1;  Fooie's  Texas,  voL  i,  p.  208;  Kenmedy's  Texas,  vol.  i, 
pu  346;  MaiUarcTB  Hiti.  To.,  p.  243. 

^ '  When  a  diieftain  deeiree  to  organize  a  war-party,  he rides  around 

thmffh  the  camp  singing  the  war-song. '  Marcys  Army  Life,  p.  53.  '  When 
»<diif»  wishes  to  go  to  war . . .  .the  preuminaries  are  discussed  at  a  war-dance.' 


Sekatkmfie  AreL,  yol.  ii.,  p.  132;  Armm,  Dae  ffetOige  Mextko,  p.  280;  Gregg*e 
"  mu  /Vatrfet,  voL  iL,  p.  316. 

^^  'They  dart  lorwaard  in  a  oolumn  like  lightning. ...  At  a  suitable  distance 


(kmu  /Vatrfet,  toL  iL,  p.  316. 
"'  'They  dart  lorwaard  in  a  c 

their  prey,  they  divide  into  two  squadrons.'  lJoUey*s  Texas,  p.  153.     'A 
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being  used  at  the  war  or  scalp  dance  by  which  they 
celebrate  a  victory.  Prisoners  belong  to  the  capto^ 
and  the  males  are  usually  killed,  but  women  are  re- 
served and  become  the  wives  or  servants  of  their 
owners^  while  children  of  both  sexes  are  adopted  into 
the  tribe/*  Peace  ceremonies  take  place  at  a  council 
of  warriors,  when  the  pipe  is  passed  round  and  smoked 
by  each,  previous  to  which  an  interchange  of  presents 
is  customary/® 

Household  utensils  are  made  generally  of  wicker- 
work,  or  straw,  which,  to  render  them  water-tight,  are 
coated  with  some  resinous  substance.  The  Mojaves 
and  a  few  of  the  Apache  tribes  have  also  bumt-clay 
vessels,  such  as  water  jars  and  dishes.^     For  grinding 

his  charger,  so 
Com,  Prairies,  voL 
.  ^  ,      ^  J'tke  Aziecs,  p.  182; 

Ludectu,  Jteise,  p.  104. 

T&  <  ILb  tuent  toiu  les  prisonniera  adultes,  et  ne  laissent  vivre  que  lea  enfants, 
qu'ils  el^vent  aveo  Boin  pour  s'en  servir  comme  d  eacUves.'  Humboldt,  Emoi 
Pol,  torn,  i.,  p.  290.  '  Invariably  kill  such  men  as  offer  the  slightest  impedi- 
ment to  their  operations,  and  take  women  and  children  prisoners.'  Afarry*s 
Army  Life,  pp.  24,  54.  'Prisoners  of  war  belong  to  the  captors.*  Burnet,  in 
SchookrcfVs  Arch.,  voL  i.,  p.  232;  FarnhanCs  Trav.,  p.  32;  l9guier*s  Hum. 
Race,  p.  480;  Patty's  Pers,  Par,,  p.  41;  FooU's  Texas,  voL  L,  p.  298;  Horn's 
Captivity,  p.  15;  Hassel,  Mex.  Guat.,  p.  205. 

7^  *  Ten  chiefs  were  seated  in  a  circle  within  our  tent,  when  the  pipe^ 
the  Indian  token  of  peace,  was  produced. . .  .they  at  fint  refused  to  smoke, 
their  excuse  being,  tnat  it  was  not  their  custom  to  smoke  until  they  had 
received  some  presents.*  Gregg's  Com.  Prairies,  voL  ii,  p.  39. 

^^  I  saw  no  earthen-ware  vessels  amon|;  them;  the  utensils  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  food  being  shallow  basms  of  closely  netted  straw.  They 
earned  water  in  pitchers  of  tne  same  material,  but  they  were  matted  all  over 
with  a  pitch.'  Smart,  in  Smithsonian  Rept.,  1867,  p.  419.  'Aus  Binsen  und 
Weiden  geflochtene  GrefiLBse,  mitunter  auch  einige  aus  Thon  geformtc;'  by 
the  door  stood  'ein  breiter  Stein. . .  .auf  welchen  mittelst  eines  kleineren  die 
MehlfrUchte  zerrieben  wurden. '  MoUhausen,  Tagdnich,  pp.  396, 404.  '  Panniers 
of  wicker-work,  for  holding  provisions,  are  generally  carried  on  the  horae  by 
the  women.'  Henry,  in  Schoolcrq/t's  Arch.,  V(M.  v.,  p.  210;  IfeighbarSj  in  Sekool- 
crafis  Arch,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  129.  'Their  only  implements  are  sticks.'  Oreaite, 
in  Ind,  Aff.  Reyt.,  1870,  p.  140.  'They  (the  Axuas  of  Colorado  Kirer)  had 
a  beautiful  fishinff-net  made  out  of  grass.'  'They  had  also  burnt  earthoi 
jars,  extremely  well  made.  The  size  of  each  of  them  might  be  about  two  feet 
m  diameter  in  the  greatest  swell;  very  thin,  lieht,  and  well  formed.*  Hardy^s 
Tiao,,  p.  338.  'Nets  wrought  with  the  bark  of  the  willow.'  IkmemdCs 
Deserts,  voL  i.,  p.  220;  Browne  s  Apache  Country,  p.  200.  'Tienen  mucha 
loza  de  las  coloradas,  y  pintadas  y  ncgras,  platos,  caxetes,  saleros;  almofias* 
xfcaras  muy  galanas:  alguna  de  la  loza  estd  vidriada.  Tienen  mucho  aper- 
cibimiento  de  lefia,  ^  de  madera,  para  hacer  sus  casas,  en  tal  monera,  4  lo 
que  nos  dieron  &  entender,  que  cuando  uno  queria  hacer  casa,  tiene  aqnella 
madera  allf  de  pucsto  para  el  efccto,  y  hay  mucha  cantidad.  Tiene  dos 
guaxexes  &  los  lados  del  pueblo,  que  le  sirven  para  ae  baftar,  porque  de  otzos 
ojos  de  agua,  £  tiro  de  arcabuz,  oeben  y  se  sirven.    A  un  cuarto  de  legna 
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maize,  as  before  stated,  a  kind  of  metate  is  used,  which 
with  them  is  nothing  more  than  a  convex  and  a  con- 
cave stone.^  Of  agricultural  implements  they  know 
nothing;  a  pointed  stick,  crooked  at  one  end,  which 
they  call  Jdshishaiy  does  service  as  a  corn-planter  in 
spring,  and  during  the  later  season  answers  also 
for  plucking  fruit  from  trees,  and  again  in  times  of 
scarcity  to  dig  rats  and  prairie-dogs  from  their  subter- 
ranean retreats.  Their  cradle  is  a  flat  board,  padded, 
on  which  the  infant  is  fastened ;  on  the  upper  part  is 
a  little  hood  to  protect  the  head,  and  it  is  carried  by 
the  mother  on  her  back,  suspended  by  a  strap/*  Their 
saddles  are  simply  two  rolls  of  straw  covered  with  deer 
or  antelope  skin,  which  are  connected  by  a  strap;  a 

Eiece  of  raw-hide  serves  for  girths  and  stirrups.  In 
fcter  years  the  Mexican  saddle,  or  one  approaching  it 
in  shape,  has  been  adopted,  and  the  Navajos  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  pretty  fair  imitation  of  it,  of  hard 
ash.  Their  bridles,  which  consist  of  a  rein  attached 
to  the  lower  jaw,  are  very  severe  on  the  animal.^ 
Although  not  essentially  a  fish-eating  people,  the  Mo- 

Ta  el  rio  Salado,  aue  decimos,  por  donde  fu^  naoBtro  camino,  aunqne  el  agua 
aalada  se  pierde  de  muchaa  leguaa  atria/  Castafio  de  Sosa,  in  Pacheco,  CoL 
Doc.  Inid,  torn.  iv.^.  331;  Taylor,  in  Cal  Farmer,  Feb.  14,  1862;  Browne's 
ApackR  Country,  p.  200.  '  Their  only  means  of  farming  are  sharpened  sticks.  * 
Colyer,  in  Ind.  Aff,  RepL,  1871,  p.  50. 

^" '  Their  ntensUs  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  breadstuff,  consist  of  two 
stones;  one  flat,  with  a  concavity  m  the  middle;  the  other  round,  fitting  partly 
into  the  hollow  of  the  flat  stone.*  Henry t  in  Schoolcrq/Vs  Arch,,  vol  v.,  p. 
209;  Smart,  in  Smithsofnan  Bept.,  1867,  p.  418;  Velasco,  Noticiaa  de  Sonora,  p. 
282. 

^* '  The  cradle  of  the  Navajo  Indians  resembles  the  same  article  made  by 
the  Western  Indians.  It  consists  of  a  flat  board,  to  support  the  vertebral 
column  of  the  infant,  with  a  layer  of  blankets  and  soft  wadding,  to  give  ease 
to  the  position,  having  the  edses  of  the  frame-work  ornamented  with  leather 
fringe.  Around  and  over  the  head  of  the  child,  who  is  strapped  to  this  plane, 
is  an  ornamented  hoop,  to  protect  the  face  and  cranium  from  accident.  A 
leather  strap  is  attached  to  the  vertebral  shell-work,  to  enable  the  mother  to 
sling  it  on  her  back.'  SchookrOffVa  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  pp.  435-6,  and  plate  p.  74. 

^ '  The  saddle  is  not  peculiar,  but  generally  resembles  that  used  by  the 
Mexicans.  They  ride  with  a  very  short  stirrup,  which  is  placed  further  to 
the  front  than  on  a  Mexican  saddle.  The  bit  of  the  bridle  has  a  ring  at* 
tached  to  it,  throush  which  the  lower  jaw  is  partly  l^rust,  and  a  powerful 
pT«esure  is  exerted  by  this  means  when  the  reins  are  tightened.*  Letherman, 
in  SmU/uonian  RepL,  1855,  p.  2^.  'Sa  selle  est  faite  de  deux  rouleaux  de 
paiUe  reli^  par  une  oourroie  et  maintenus  par  une  sanele  de  cuir.'  Lachor 
peile,  RaoMset'BouUxm,  p.  82;  TempsJcy's  MUla,  p.  80.  The  Navajos  havo 
'ans  ziUiem  Eschenholz  gefertigten  Battelbogen.'  MOUhauam,  FlUcMingt  tonu 
IT.,  p.  39. 
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javes  and  Axuas  display  considerable  ingenoity  in  the 
manufacture  of  fishing-nets,  which  are  noted  for  their 
strength  and  beauty.  Plaited  grass,  or  the  fibry  bark 
of  the  willow,  are  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
made/^  Fire  is  obtained  in  the  old  primitive  fashion 
of  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  soft  and 
the  other  hard.  The  hard  piece  is  pointed  and  is 
twirled  on  the  softer  piece,  with  a  steady  downward 
pressure  until  sparks  appear." 

The  Navajos  excel  all  other  nations  of  this  family 
in  the  manufacture  of  blankets."  The  art  with  them 
is  perhaps  of  Mexican  origin,  and  they  keep  for  this 
industry  large  flocks  of  sheep."  Some  say  in  making 
blankets  cotton  is  mixed  with  the  wool,  but  I  find  no 
notice  of  their  cultivating  cotton.  Their  looms  are  of 
the  most  primitive  kind  Two  beams,  one  suspended 
and  the  other  fastened  to  the  ground,  serve  to  stretch 
the  warp  perpendicularly,  and  two  slats,  inserted  be- 
tween the  double  warp,  cross  and  recross  it,  and  also 
open  a  passage  for  the  shuttle,  which  is  simply  a  short 
stick  with  some  thread  wound  around  it.     The  opera- 

'^  'Das  Netz  war  weitmaschig,  aua  femen,  aber  sehr  starken  Bastfaden 
gefiochten,  yier  Fusa  hoch,  und  ungefiilir  dreusig  Fuss  lang.  Von  vier  su 
yier  Fuss  befanden  sich  lange  Stab«  aa  demsell^n,  miitelst  welcher  es  ira 
Wasser»  zugleich  aber  auch  aof  dem  Boden  und  aufrecht  sehalten.  wurde.* 
MifUkauaen,  Reiam  in  die  FeUength.,  torn.  L,  p.  227;  Dotnaigc^s  Deserts^  toL  L, 
p.  220. 

"  'El  apache  para  sacar  lumbre,  usa. . .  .un  pedaxo  de  sosole  y  otro  de 
lechuguilla  bien  secos.  Al  primero  le  forman  una  punta,  lo  que  frotan  ocm 
la  segunda  eon  cuanta  yelocidad  pueden  i  la  manera  del  ejercicio  de  nuestros 
molinillos  para  hacer  el  chocolate:  Ineso  que  ambos  palos  se  calientan  con  la 
frotacion,  se  encienden  y  prodncen  el  luego.'  Vekuco,  Jioticia*  de  Sonora^  p. 
282. 

**The  Kayajos  '  manufacture  tiie  celebrated,  and,  for  warmth  and  durabil- 
ity, unequalled,  Kayajo  blanket.  The  Nayajo  blankets  are  a  wonder  of  patient 
workmanship,  and  often  sell  as  high  as  eighty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars/  WaUeer,  in  Ind,  Aff-  Repi,,  1872,  p.  53.  'Nayajo  blankets 
haye  a  wide  and  merited  reputation  for  beau^  and  excellence.'  Cremouy^M 
Apaches,  p.  305;  IruL  Aff,  Rqft,  Spec  Com,,  1867,  p.  341;  Turner,  ialf^ouveOea 
Annalea  dea  Voy.,  1852,  torn,  cxzxy.,  p.  314;  WiSpple,  Ewbank,  and  Tunter'a 
Rept,,  pp.  13,  32,  in  Pac  R,  R,  R^.,  yoL  iii.;  Dade*  El  Cfrmgo,  p.  411; 
Hughe/ Doniphan's  Ex,,  p.  203;  Sceneeinike  Rocky  MU.j  p.  180;  Figuiersffum. 
Race,  p.  481;  Petere'  Life  qf  Careon,  p.  125;  PrichanCs  Nai.  HieL  Man,  roL 
ii.,  p.  567;  Famham*a  Life  in  Col,  pp.  373-4. 

^ '  This  art  may  haye  been  acquired  from  the  New  Mexicans^  or  the  Paeblo 
Indians.'  Eaton,  in  SchooUraJVa  Arch.,  yoL  iy.,  p.  217.     ' Thb  manu&etnre  of 

blankets was  originally  learned  from  the  Mexicans  when  the  two  people 

liyed  on  amicable  terms.'  Cremonjfa  Apaches,  p.  907. 
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tor  sits  on  the  ground,  and  the  blanket,  as  the  weav- 
ing progresses,  is  wound  round  the  lower  beam.^  The 
wool,  after  being  carded,  is  spun  with  a  spindle  re- 
sembling a  boy's  top,  the  stem  being  about  sixteen 
inches  long  and  the  lower  point  made  to  revolve  in  an 
earthen  bowl  by  being  twirled  rapidly  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb..  The  thread,  after  being  twisted, 
is  wound  on  the  spindle,  and  though  not  very  even,  it 
answers  the  purpose  very  well.®^  The  patterns  are 
mostly  regular  geometrical  figures,  among  which  dia- 
monds and  parallels  predominate.^^  Black  and  red 
are  the  principal  variations  in  color,  but  blue  and  yel- 
low are  at  times  seen.  Their  colors  they  obtain 
mostly  by  dyeing  with  vegetable  substances,  but  in 
later  years  they  obtain  also  colored  manufactured  ma- 
terials from  the  whites,  which  they  again  unravel, 
employing  the  colored  threads  obtained  in  this  manner 
in  their  own  manufactures.*®    They  also  weave  a  coarse 

* '  The  blanket  ia  woven  by  a  tediona  and  mde  process,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians ....  The  manner  of  weaving  is  peculiar,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
original  with  these  people  and  the  neighboring  tribes.'  Lcthermofn^  in  STrdtht- 
mmian  Hept.,  1855,  p.  291;  Schw^crafin  Arch,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  437. 

**  'The  spinning  and  weaving  is  done. . .  .by  hand.  The  thread  is  made 
entirely  b^  hand,  and  is  coarse  and  uneven.*  Letlierman,  in  SmUhaoman 
Bepi,,  1855,  p.  201.  'The  wool  or  cotton  is  first  prepared  by  carding.  It 
is  then  fastened  to  the  spindle  near  its  top,  and  is  held  m  tiie  left  hand.  The 
spindle  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and 
stands  vertically  in  the  earthen  bowL  The  operator  now  gives  the  spindle  a 
twirl,  as  a  boy  turns  his  top,  and  while  it  is  revolving  she  proceeds  to  draw 
out  her  thread,  preciaelv  as  is  done  by  our  own  operatives  m  using  the  com- 
mon spinning-wneel.  As  soon  as  the  thread  is  spun,  the  spindle  is  turned 
in  an  opposite  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  thread  on  the  por- 
tion of  it  next  to  the  wooden  block.'  Backus,  in  Schookrt^fVs  Arch,,  voL  iv., 
p.436. 

'^ BaehtSf  in  8chockr<nf^8  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  436.  'The  colors  are  woten 
in  bands  and  diamonds.  We  have  never  observed  blankets  with  figures  of  an 
complicated  pattern.'  Zetfterman,  in  Smithoman  RepL,  1G55,  p.  291. 

*^'The  oolors  which  are  given  in  the  yam  are  red,  black,  and  blue. 
Tho  juice  of  certain  plants  is  employed  in  dyeins,  but  it  is  asserted  by  recent 
authorities  that  the  brightest  red  and  blue  are  obtained  by  macerating  strips 
of  Spanish  cochineal  and  altamine  dyed  goods,  which  have  been  punshased 
at  ^e  towns.'  Bachu,  in  Schookrqfla  A^Il,  vol.  iv.,  p.  436.  'The  colors 
are  red,  blue,  black,  and  vellow;  black  and  red  being  the  most  common.  The 
red  strands  are  obtained  by  unravelling  red  cloth,  black  by  usini^  the  wool 
of  black  sheep,  blue  by  dissolving  indigo  in  fermented  urine,  ana  yellow  is 
■aid  to  be  by  coloring  with  a  particular  flower.'  Let/ierman,  in  Smit/uonian 
BfpL,  1855,  p.  291.  The  women,  '  Welche  sich  in  der  wahl  der  Farben  und 
der  Znsammenstellun^  von  bunten  Streifen  und  phantastischen  Figuren  in 
dem  Gewebe  ^genseitig  cu  Ul)ertreffen  suchen.  UrsprUnglich  tnigen  die 
Pecken  nur  die  verschiedenen  Farben  der  Schaafe  in  breit^  Streifen,  doch 
•eit  die  Navahoea  farbige,  woUene  Stoffe  von  Neu-Meziko  beziehen  konnen. 
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woollen  cloth,  of  which  they  at  times  make  shirts  and 
leggins.®  Besides  pottery  of  burnt  clay,  wicker-work 
baskets,  and  saddles  and  bridles,  no  general  industry 
obtains  in  this  family. **  Feather-work,  such  as  sewing 
various  patterns  on  skins  with  feathers,  and  other  or- 
namental needle-work,  are  also  practised  by  the  Na- 
vajos." 

Of  the  Comanches,  the  Abb^  Domenech  relates 
that  they  extracted  silver  from  some  mines  near  San 

yenchaffen  sie  sich  Bolche,  nm  sie  in  F&den  anizoldsen,  nnd  dieae  dann  zn 
ihrer  eigenen  Webeiei  za  verwenden.'  MdUhauaen,  Reiaen  in  die  Felaengeb,, 
torn.  iL,  p.  235;  Huxton'a  Adven.  Mex,,  p.  195. 

^  *  lis  [the  Apaches]  trayaillent  men  les  cuin,  font  de  belles  brides.' 
Lctchapelle,  Itaousaei^Bculhon,  p.  82.  'They  numafoctore  rongh  leather.* 
Piif's  Exphr,  Trav.,  p.  335.  'Man  macht  Leder.'  ffasxl,  Mez,  OuaL^  p. 
195.  'It  has  been  represented  that  these  tribes  (the  Navajos)  wear  leather 
shoes. . .  .Inoniry  from  persons  who  have  yisited  or  been  stationed  in  New 
Mexico  disamrms  this  observation,  showing  that  in  all  cases  the  Navajo 
shoes  are  skins,  dressed  and  smoked  after  the  Indian  method.'  Sckooiern/fs 
Areh,t  '^o^  ▼•>  P*  204;  Cremcmy*9  ApacheBj  p.  306;  Qrtgg^B  Cum.  Prxuriee,  tqL 
i,  p.  286.  They  'knit  woollen  stockings. '^Z>avM*^;6'rm^,  p.  411.  'They 
also  manafactnre a  coarse  woollen  cloth  with  which  they  clothe  them- 
selves.' Clark,  in  //t^.  Mag.,  voL  viii.,  p.  280;  Domenech's  Deeerta^  toL  i.,  p. 
403,  voL  ii.,  pp.  244-5.  'The  Navajoes  raise  no  cotton.'  Bachu,  in  School- 
crqjfVa  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  212.    Sie  sind  'noch  inner  in  einigen  Banmwollen- 

feweben  ausgezeichnet.'  ThUmmei,  Mexiko,  p.  349.  'These  people  [the  in- 
abitants  of  Arizona  in  1540]  had  cotton,  bnt  they  were  not  very  carefnU  to 
vse  the  same:  because  there  was  none  among  them  that  knew  the  arte  of 
weaning,  and  to  make  apparel  thereof.'  Alarchon,  in  Hakluyt^g  Voy,,  voL  iiL, 
p.  433;  BerU,  in  Schoolcr<{ft*8  Arch.,  vol.  i,  p.  243;  Ten  Broeck,  in  Sehoolerqn's 
Arch,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  89;  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Irvi,,  tom.  i.,  p.  680;  Aloodo^  iHc' 
Cionario,  torn,  iii.,  p.  184. 

**  The  XioarilhuB,  '  manufacture  a  sort  of  pottery  which  resists  the  actioa 
of  fire.'  Domenech's  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8;  Oravea,  m  Jnd,  Aff.  BepL,  1854, 
p.  177.  The  Yuma  '  women  make  baskets  of  willow,  and  also  of  tide,  which 
are  impervious  to  water;  also  earthem  ollas  or  pots,  which  are  used  for  oook- 
inff  and  for  cooling  water.'  Emory*s  BepL  U,  a.  and  Mex.  Bomidary  Survey, 
vol.  i.,  p.  Ill;  BeoUlagigedo,  Carta,  MS.,  p.  21.  'Figure  4.  A  scoop  or 
dipper  from  the  Mohave  tribe,  and  as  neat  and  original  an  article  in  eartnen- 
ware  as  could  well  be  designed  by  a  civilized  potter.'  Whm^U,  IMank,  astd 
Turner's  BepL,  p.  46,  in  Pac  B,  B,  Bept.,  vol.  iiL  'Professor  Coz  was  in- 
formed that  the  New  Mexican  Indians  colored  their  pottery  black  by  nainf 
the  gum  of  tiie  mezquite,  which  has  much  the  appearance  and  properties  <3 
gum  arabic,  and  then  baking  it.  Much  of  the  ancient  pottery  from  the  Colo- 
rado Chiquito  is  colored,  the  prevailing  tints  being  ^vniite,  black,  and  red.' 
Foster's  Pre-HisL  Baces,  p.  250;  Buxton's  Adven,  Mex,,  p.  195.  The  Yampais 
had  '  some  admirably  made  baskets  of  so  close  a  texture  as  to  hold  water; 
a  wicker  jar  coated  with  pine-tree  gum.'  SitgrtcBoes*  ZuM  Bx,,  p.  10;  Bemi,  in 
Schookrcifl'a  Arch,,  voL  i,  p.  243. 

^  Oreg^B  Com,  Prairies,  p.  286.  '  In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  plu- 
mage, or  leather-work,  they  certainly  display  a  greater  fondness  for  deoora- 
tions  of  this  sort  than  any  Indians  we  have  seen. . .  .1  saw  no  exhibition  of 
it  in  the  way  of  embroidery.'  Simpson's  Jour.  Mil  Becon.,  p.  79;  Thanmeif 
Mexiko,  p.  349. 
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Saba,  from  which  they  manufactured  ornaments  for 
themselves  and  their  saddles  and  bridles.^ 

They  have  no  boats,  but  use  rafts  of  wood,  or  bun- 
dles of  rushes  fastened  tightly  together  with  osier  or 
willow  twigs,  and  propelled  sometimes  with  poles;  but 
more  frequently  they  place  upon  the  craft  their  prop- 
erty and  wives,  and  swimming  alongside  of  it,  with 
the  greatest  ease  push  it  before  them.^  For  their 
maintenance,  especially  in  latter  days,  they  are  indebted, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  their  horses,  and  accordingly, 
they  consider  them  as  their  most  valuable  property. 
The  Navajos  are  larger  stock-owners  than  any  of  the 
other  nations,  possessing  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  herds  of  cattle  as  well  as  horses  and  mules. 
These,  with  their  blankets,  their  dressed  skins,  and 
peaches  which  they  cultivate,  constitute  their  chief 
wealth.^  Certain  bands  of  the  Apache  nation  exchange 
with  the  agriculturists  pottery  and  skins  for  grain.** 
Among  the  Navajos,  husband  and  wife  hold  their 
property  separate,  and  at  their  death  it  becomes  the 

** '  Mines  d'argent  exploits  par  les  Coinaiicbes,  qui  en  tirent  des  orne- 
ments  pour  enx  et  pour  leurs  chevaux,  ainsi  que  des  haXiea  pour  leurs  fnsila/ 
Domenech'g  Jtmr.f  p.  132. 

**  The  Mescaleros  bad  '  a  raft  of  bulrush  or  cane,  floated  and  supported  by 
some  twen^  or  thirty  hollow  pumpkins  fastened  together.'  Hutchinga*  CcU. 
Mag.,  voL  iu.,  p.  56.  The  Yumas  had  ' batteaus  which  could  bold  200  or  300 
pounds  weiflht.'  Id.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  546.  The  Mojaves  had  "Flossen,  die  von 
Binsen-BUndeln  zusanunengef  Ugt  waren  (die  einzise  Art  von  Fahrzeug,  welche 
ich  bei  den  Bewohnem  des  Colorado-Thales  bemerkte).'  MdUhausen,  Tcu/ebuch, 
p.  401.  *  Merely  bundles  of  rushes  placed  side  by  side,  and  securely  bound 
together  with  willow  twigs their  owners  paddled  them  about  with  consid- 
erable dexterity.*  Whipple,  in  Pac,  R.  R.  RepL,  voL  iii.,  p.  117,  and  plate; 
MoUhauaen,  Rosen  in  die  Fdaengeb,,  tom.  i.,  pp.  238,  254;  Ives'  Colorado  Riv., 
p.  69. 

**' Immense  numbers  of  horses  and  sheep,  attesting  the  wealth  of  the 
tribe.'  Ives'  Colorado  Riv.,  pp.  128,  130.  'They  possess  more  wealth  than  all 
the  oiher  wild  tribes  in  New  Mexico  combined!'  Graves,  in  Ind.  Ajff\  Rept,, 
1854,  p.  179.  *They  are  owners  of  large  flocks  and  herds.'  Benty  in  School- 
crafVs  Arch,,  voL  i,  p.  243;  Eaion,  in  Schoolcraft's  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  217; 
Backus,  m  8choolcTt\ft's  Arch,,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  211,  212;  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mts,^ 
p.  180;  Davis'  El  Gringo,  p.  411;  LeOmman,  in  SmUhsmwxn  RepL,  1855,  pp. 
291-2;  Gallatin,  in  NouveOes  AnnaJes  des  Voy,,  1851,  tom.  cxxxi.,  p.  289; 
Prk^rd's  Nat,  Hist,  Man,  vol.  ii,  p.  567;  Hughes'  Doniphan's  Ex.,  p.  173; 
Peters*  Life  qf  Carson,  p.  124;  Thiimmel,  MeacHco,  p.  349;  Simpson's  Jour,  Mil 
Reeon,,  p.  79;  Palmer,  in  Harper's  Mag,,  voL  xvii.,  p.  460;  Cremxmy's  Apaches^ 
p.  254;  jEmorf^s  Reconnaissance,  p.  60. 

"^The  Jicanlla  Apaches  'manufacture  a  species  coarse  eartnen-ware, 
which  they  exchange  for  com  and  wheat.'  KeiUdy,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1863, 
p.  115;  Stratttm's  Copt,  Oatman  Girls,  p.  123. 
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inheritance  of  the  nephew  or  niece.  This  law  of  entail 
is  often  eluded  by  the  parents,  who  before  death  give 
their  goods  to  their  children.^  Their  exchanges  are 
governed  by  caprice  rather  than  by  established  valuea 
Sometimes  they  will  give  a  valuable  blanket  for  a 
trifling  ornament.  The  Mojaves  have  a  species  of 
currency  which  they  call  pook,  consisting  of  strings  of 
shell  beads,  whose  value  is  determined  by  the  l^igth.^ 
At  the  time  of  Coronado's  expedition,  in  1540,  the 
Comanches  possessed  great  numbers  of  dog&^  which 
they  employed  in  transporting  their  buffalo-^kin  tents 
and  scanty  household  utensiL.^  When  a  bufialo  is 
killed,  the  successful  hunter  claims  only  the  hide;  the 
others  are  at  liberty  to  help  themselves  to  the  meat 
according  to  their  necessities.^  In  their  trading 
transactions,  they  display  much  shrewdness,  and  jet 
are  free  from  the  tricks  usually  resorted  to  by  other 
nations.^"* 

Their  knowledge  of  decorative  art  is  limited,  paint- 

" '  Das  Eiffenthnm  des  Vaten  nicht  anf  den  Sohn  llbergeibi^  aondon  dan 
Neffen  uud  Kichten  ab  die  recbtmasaigen  £Irbeji  anerkannt  werden  wenn 
nicht  der  Vater  bei  Lebzeiten  scbon  seine  Habe  an  die  eigenen  Kinder  ge- 
schenkt  bat.'  M^Wiaueen,  Beiaen  in  die  Felgengeb.,  torn  ii.,  p.  234.  'Tbe  hus- 
band has  no  control  over  the  property  of  his  wife. . .  .Property  does  not  de- 
scend from  father  to  son,  bat  goes  to  the  nephew  of  the  decedent  or  in 
defaalt  of  a  nephew,  to  the  niece. . .  .bat  if,  while  living,  he  distribatea  bid 
property  to  his  children,  that  disposition  is  recognized.'  Lethermeui,  in  SmUh- 
sonian  Bept.,  1855,  pp.  294-^.  'When  the  father  dies. . . .a  fair  divisiea  is 
not  made;  the  strongest  nsoally  get  the  bulk  of  the  effects.'  BrUto^  in  lad. 
Aff,  Bejff.  Spec  Com,,  1867,  p.  §57. 

** '  The  blankets,  though  not  piirchaaable  with  money ....  were  sold,  in  some 
instances,  for  the  most  trifling  article  of  ornament  or  clothing.'  Simp§on*a 
Jour.  Mil.  BeeojL,  p.  81.  'Shell  beads,  which  they  call  "yook,"  bt^  their 
tfubstitnte  for  money.'  Whipple,  in  Pac  B.  B.  BepL,  voL  iii,  p.  115. 

"^The  Querechoe  encountered  by  Coronado  had  with  them  'on  grand  troii- 
peau  de  chiens  oui  portaient  tout  ce  qu'ils  poss^daient.'  CaMcUieda,  in  Ter- 
naux-Oompane,  Voy.,  s^rie  1.,  torn,  iz.,  p.  117.  'The  only  j^roperty  of  these 
people,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  belonging  to  their  aomestic  econ- 
omy, oonsists  entirely  in  horses  and  males.'  Marcy'e  Army  life,  p.  22;  Z>wr- 
€nech*a  DeeerU,  voL  iL,  p.  23;  KenMdy*a  Texas,  vol  L,  p.  347;  Mar^s  BepL, 
p.  188;  MoUhMuen,  Tagdmch,  pp.  llCUl7. 

**  'There  are  no  subdivisions  of  land  acknowledged  in  their  tenitoiy,  and 
no  exclusive  right  of  game.'  NeighJbore,  in  8ehooler^*8  Arch.,  toL  iL,  p.  131. 
'Their  code  is  strictly  Spartan.'  Marey's  Army  Life,  p.  23. 

^  'They  are  sufficientlv  astute  in  dealing/  Burtiet,  in  Sckookrctffs  Areh., 
▼oL  L,  p.  ^2.  '  Le  chef  des  Indiens  choisi^  parmi  ces  objets,  oeuz  mi  aont 
n^cessaires  k  sa  tribu.'  8oe.  Oiog.,  BulkUn,  s^rie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  IS^.  'In 
Comanche  trade  the  main  trouble  consists  in  fixing  the  price  of  the  first  ani- 
maL  This  being  settled  by  the  chiefs.'  Gretjffe  Com.  PrtuHee,  voL  iL,  pu  43; 
Parker's  Notes  on  Tex.,  pp.  190,  234;  Bwrfust,  in  SchookrefiU  Arch,,  voL  L,  p. 
232;  Domenech,  Jour.,  p.  130;  Deweea'  Texas,  p.  36. 
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ings  and  sculptures  of  men  and  animals,  rudelj  exe- 
cuted on  rocks  or  walls  of  caverns  are  occasionally 
met  with;  whether  intended  as  hieroglyphical  repre- 
sentations, or  sketched  during  the  idle  moments  of 
some  budding  genius,  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  statements  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  investigated  the  subject  are  conflict* 
ing.^®^  The  Comanches  display  a  certain  taste  in 
pamting  their  bufi&lo-robes,  shields,  and  tents.  The 
system  of  enumeration  of  the  Apaches  exhibits  a  regu- 
larity and  diffusiveness  seldom  met  with  amongst  wild 
trib^,  and  their  language  contains  all  the  terms  for 
counting  up  to  ten  thousand.^^  In  this  respect  the 
Comanches  are  very  deficient;  what  little  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  they  have  is  decimal,  and  when  count- 
ing, the  aid  of  their  fingers  or  presence  of  some  actual 
object  is  necessary^  l>6ing»  ^^  they  are,  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  simplest  arithmetical  calculation.  The 
rising  sun  proclaims  to  them  a  new  day ;  beyond  this 
they  have  no  computation  or  division  of  time.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  or  heavenly 
bodies,  though  they  recognize  the  fixedness  of  the 
polar  star/"* 

Their  social  organization,  like  all  their  manners  and 
customs,  is  governed  by  their  wild  and  migratory  life. 
Grovemment  they  have  none.     Bom  ana  bred  with 

>tt  2Cf  Bartlett,  deaeribing  an  ezcanion  he  made  to  Sierra  Waco  near  the 
Copper  Mines  in  New  Mexico^  says,  he  saw  'an  oveihanginff  rock  extending 
for  Bome  distance,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is  covered  wiui  rude  painttnga 
and  scnlptnresy  representing  men,  animals,  birds,  snakes^  and  fantastic  fig- 
ures....some  of  them,  eviaently  of  B^^  ^^  ^<^  heat  partly  defaced  to 
make  zoom  for  more  recent  devices.'  iarHeU  a  Per$,  Nar,^  vol.  l.  pp^  170-4, 
wil^  cats.  In  Arizona,  Emory  found  '  a  momid  of  granite  bowlders ....  cov- 
ered with  imknown  characters. ...  On  the  ground  near  by  were  also  traces  of 
some  of  the  fignres,  showing  some  of  the  hieroglyphics,  at  least,  to  have  been 
the  work  of  modem  Indiuis.*  Emoryfa  JSeoonnotstanee,  pp.  89,  90,  with  cut. 
The  Comanches  'aimaient  beaucoup  les  images,  quails  ne  se  lassaient  pas 
d'admirer.'  Dommech,  Jour.,  p.  136. 

^^  'The  Anaches  count  ten  thousand  with  as  much  zeffularity  aa  we  do. 
ney  even  make  use  of  the  decimal  sej^uences.'  Cremonjf*B  ApaeheMf  p.  237. 

***  'They  have  no  computation  of  time  beyond  the  seasoos. .  .the  cold  and 
hot  season. . .  .frequently  count  by  the  Caddo  mode^rom  one  to  ten,  and  by 
tens  to  one  hundred,  &o.... They  are  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  figures.' 
Neighhon,  in  8diMler€^*9  Arch,,  vol.  ii,  pp.  129-30.  'Ce  qu'ils  savent  d'as- 
tronomie  se  borne  k  la  coniuussance  de  Tetoile  polaire. . .  .L  arithm^tique  des 
aanvages  est  sur  leurs  doigtB....n  leur  fant  absolument  un  objet  pour 
nombrer.'  ffartmann  and  Millard,  Tex.,  pp.  112-13. 
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the  idea  of  perfect  personal  freedom,  all  restraint  is 
unendurable.^^  The  nominal  authority  vested  in  the 
war  chief  is  obtained  by  election,  and  is  subordinate 
to  the  council  of  warriors.^^  Every  father  holds  un- 
disputed sway  over  his  children  until  the  age  of 
puberty.  His  power,  importance,  and  influence  at 
the  council-fire  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  his 
slaves  and  other  property.^^  Those  specially  distin- 
guished by  their  cunning  and  prowess  m  war,  or  suc- 
cess in  the  chase,  are  chosen  as  chiefs. 

A  chief  may  at  any  time  be  deposed.^^  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  one  family  retains  the  chieftaincy  in  a 
tribe  during  several  generations,  because  of  the  brav- 
ery or  wealth  of  the  sons.^**  In  time  of  peace  but  little 
authority  is  vested  in  the  chief;  but  on  the  war-path, 
to  ensure  success,  his  commands  are  implicitly  obeyed 

^**  The  NavajoB  have  ii«  tribal  government,  and  in  realty  no  chiefs.  LfAer^ 
man,  in  SmUhsonktn  Bepi.,  1855,  p.  288.  'Their  form  of  government  is  so 
ezceedin^y  primitive  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  a  political  organi- 
zation.' jbaiis*  El  Orvngoy  pp.  411,  413;  Ive^  Colorado  Rn>.,  p.  71.  'Ha  n'ont 
jamais  connu  de  dommation.'  Soc  d^og.,  BuUeUn^  aerie  v.,  Na  96,  p.  187. 


'  Each  is  sovereign  in  his  own  ri^t  as  a  warrior.'  Cremomy*8  ui^xzc^x,  p.  177. 
"*  'It  is  my  opinion  that  the  I^^a^ 


I  my  opinion  that  the  I^avajo  chiefs  have  bat  very  Utile  influence 
with  their  people.'  Bennett,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1869,  p.  238,  and  1870,  p.  152; 
Bristol,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bepi.  Spec  Com.,  1867,  p.  357. 

^ '  Los  padres  de  familia  ejeroen  esta  autoridad  en  tanto  que  los  hi  joe  no 
ten  de  la  mfancia,  porque  poco  antes  de  salir  de  la  pubertad  son  oomo  libres 
V  no  reconocen  mas  superioridad  que  bus  propias  fuerzas,  6  la  del  indio  que 
los  manda  en  la  campaOa.'  Vekuco,  NaUcku  de  Sonora,  pp.  282-3.  '  Everr 
rich  man  has  many  dependants,  and  these  dependants  are  obedient  to  his  wil^ 
in  peace  and  in  war.'  Backus,  in  SchookrajVs  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  211;  Ten 
Broeck,  in  Schoolcrcfi*9  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  89.  'Every  one  who  has  a  few 
horses  and  sheep  is  a  "  head  man." '  Letherman,  in  Snaihsonian  BepL,  1855,  p. 
288;  Mdllhauaen,  BeUen  m  die  Febettaeb.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  233.  The  rule  of  the 
Querechos  is  'essentially  patriarchal.    Marq/'s  Army  Life,  p.  20. 

^^  '  When  one  or  more  (of  the  Navajos)  are  successful  m  battle  or  forta- 
nate  in  their  raids  to  the  settlements  on  the  Rio  Grande,  he  is  endowed  with 
the  title  of  captain  or  chief.*  Bristol,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  1867,  p.  357.  '£a 
cual^uiera  de  estas  incorporaciones  toma  el  mando  del  todo  por  comnm  con- 
sentimiento  el  mas  acreditado  de  valiente.'  Cordero,  in  Oroiaoo  y  Berra^  Oeo- 
grafia,  p.  373.  The  Comanches  have  '  a  right  to  displace  a  chief,  and  elect 
his  successor,  at  pleasure.'  Kennedy's  Texas,  voL  i.,  p.  346.  A  chief  of  the 
Comanches  is  never  degraded  '  for  any  private  act  unconnected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  tribe.    Schoolcrc^ft's  Aixk.,  voL  iL,  p.  130. 

^The  office  of  chief  is  not  hereditary  with  the  Navajos.  Cremonps 
Apackes,  p.  307.  The  wise  old  men  of  the  Querechos  '  curb  the  impetaontv 
of  ambitious  younger  warriors.'  Marcys  Army  L\fe,  p.  20.  'I  infer  that  rank 
is  (among  the  Mojaves),  to  some  extent,  hereditaiT'. '  Ives^  Colorado  Biv.,  pp. 
67,  71.  'This  captain  is  often  the  oldest  son  of  the  chief,  and  assumes  the 
command  of  the  tribe  on  the  death  of  his  father,' among  the  Apachea.  Henry, 
in  Schoolcra/l's  Arch,,  voL  v.,  p.  210. 
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It  also  frequently  happens  that  chiefs  are  chosen  to 
lead  some  particular  war  or  marauding  expedition, 
their  authority  expirui^g  immediately  upon  their  re- 
turn home.^^ 

Among  the  Comanches  public  councils  are  held  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  year,  when  matters  per- 
taining to  the  common  weal  are  discussed,  laws  made, 
thefts,  seditions,  murders,  and  other  crimes  punished, 
and  the  quarrels  of  warrior-chiefs  settled.  Smaller 
councils  are  also  held,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  ones,  all  are  free  to  express  their  opinion."^ 
Questions  laid  before  them  are  taken  under  considera- 
tion, a  long  time  frequently  elapsing  before  a  decision 
is  made.  Great  care  is  taken  that  the  decrees  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  majority.  Laws  are  promulgated  by  a 
public  crier,  who  ranks  next  to  the  chief  in  dignity."^ 

Ancestral  customs  and  traditions  govern  the  decis- 
ions of  the  councils;  brute  force,  or  right  of  the 
strongest,  with  the  law  of  talion  in  its  widest  accept- 
ance, direct  the  mutual  relations  of  tribes  and  indi- 
viduala^"     Murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  sedition  are 

'"The  MescaleroB  and  Apaches  '  choose  a  head-man  to  direct  afiain  for 
the  time  being/  Carleton,  in  SmUhaonian  Rept,,  1854,  p.  315.  '  £s  gibt  auch 
Stftmrne,  an  deren  Spitze  ein  Kriegs-sowie  ein  Frieaens-Httuptling  ateht.' 
Armin,  Das  HeuHgt  MexSh^  p.  279;  Garaa  Ccnde^  in  Soc  Mex.  Geog.,  BoleUn, 
torn,  v.,  p.  315. 

^^  When  CoL  Langberg  visited  the  Comanches  who  inhabit  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimiy  '  wnrde  dieser  Stamm  von  einer  alten  Fran  angefUhrt.'  FroAel,  Aus 
Ameriba,  torn,  ii.,  p.  222;  Id.,  CerU,  Amer.,y.  352;  Hardy*8  Trav.,  p.  348.  ' I 
have  never  known  them  (Comanches)  to  make  a  treaty  that  a  portion  of  the 
tribe  do  not  violate  its  stipulations  before  one  year  rolls  aronnd.  Ndgkbora,  in 
Iwd.  Ajr.  RefL,  1857»  p.  267. 

^^The  chie&  of  the  Comanches  '  are  in  turn  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
principal  chief.'  Kennedy' a  Texas,  vol.  i.,  p.  345.  *La  antoridad  central  de 
sa  gobiemo  reside  en  tm  gefe  supremo.'  Jtemsta  CienHfica,  torn,  i.,  p.  57;  Ea- 
ctuUro^  NoOeiaB  de  CfhihualiueLf  p.  229.  The  southern  Comanches  'do  not  of 
late  years  acknowled^  the  sovereignty  of  a  common  ruler  and  leader  in  their 
united  councils  nor  m  war.'  Marcy's  Army  L\fe,  p.  43.  The  Gila  Apaches 
acknowledge  'no  common  head  or  superior.'  Merrtwether,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Bcvt., 
1854,  pp.  170, 172. 

^^Mie  Comanches  'hold  regular  councils  quarterly,  and  a  erand  council 
of  the  whole  tribe  once  a  year.'  Edwards*  HtH.  Tex.,  p.  108.  *  At  these  coun- 
cila  prisoners  of  war  are  med,  as  well  as  all  cases  of  adultery,  theft,  sedition, 
and  murder,  which  are  punished  by  death.  The  grand  council  also  takes 
cognizance  of  all  disputes  between  the  chiefs,  and  other  matters  of  impor- 
tance.' MaiOard'a  HisL  Tex.,  p.  244.  'Their  decisions  are  of  bat  little  mo 
ment»  unless  they  meet  the. approbation  of  the  mass  of  the  people;  and  for 
this  reason  these  councils  are  exceedingly  careful  not  to  run  counter  to  the 
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punished  with  death  or  public  exposure,  or  settled  bj 
private  agreement  or  the  interposition  of  elderly  war- 
riors. The  doctor  failing  to  cure  his  patient  must  be 
punished  by  death.  The  court  of  justice  is  the  coun- 
cil of  the  tribe,  presided  over  by  the  chiefe,  the  latter 
with  the  assisi^nce  of  subchiefs,  rigidly  executing 
judgment  upon  the  culprits."*  All  crimes  may  be 
pardoned  but  murder,  which  must  pay  blood  for  blood 
if  the  avenger  overtake  his  victim."* 

All  the  natives  of  this  family  hold  captives  as 
slaves;"^  some  treat  them  kindly,  employing  the  men 

wiahes  of  the  poorer  but  more  numerona  cUub,  being  aware  of  tihe  difficiilt]|r, 
if  not  impossiDili^,  of  enforcing  any  act  that  w<nild  mot  command  their 
approval.  ColUns,  m  Ind.  Aff.  Hq^.,  1857,  p.  274.  'SingnliBpagisBm  Regtdl 
erant,  qui  per  praeconee  snoe  emcta  popnfo  denontiabant.'  be  Laet^  Nami» 
Orbitf  p.  311.  *  Tienen  otra  Peraona^  que  Uaman  PtegonercL  y  es  la  aegunda 
Persona  de  la  Reptiblica;  el  oficio  de  eete,  es  manifestar  al  Ptieblo  tocus  laa 
eosas  que  se  ban  de  haoer.'  TorquemadOf  Monarq.  Ind.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  337;  LL, 
torn,  i.,  p.  680.  They  recognize  'no  law  bat  that  of  indlTidnal  capriee.* 
Siedk,  in  Ind.  Aff.  JR^.,  1863,  p.  109.  The  Oomanches  '  acknowledge  no 
ri^t  bat  the  right  of^the  strongest.'  Sehoolcre^^B  Arch.,  voL  y.,  p.  575.  'La 
loi  da  talion  est  la  base  f ondamentale  da  code  politique^  civil  et  criminel  de 
ces  diverses  peuplades,  et  oette  loi  recoit  nne  rigoarensa  application  de  na- 
tion k  nation,  de  fanulle  k  ibknuUe,  a'individa  k  individn.  Hmtmatm  ami 
Millard,  Tex.,  p.  114. 

*^The  Comanches  Spanish  adultery,  thefts  marder,  and  other  crimes.... 
by  established  osa^e.'  Kennedy'a  Tfxa»,  vcL  i,  p.  347.  Amons  Uie  Kavajoa, 
'  Lewdness  is  punished  by  a  public  exposure  of  t!ie  culprit.  Scenes  in  <As 
Rocky  Mta,,  p.  180.  Marcy*8  Army  Life,  pp.  26,  59.  Navajoa  ^regard  each 
other's  right  of  property,  and  pnniah  with  great  severity  any  one  who  in- 
fringes  upon  it.  In  one  case  a  Navajo  was  found  stealing  a  horse;  they  held 
a  council  and  put  him  to  death.'  BriskH,  in  Jnd.  Aff.  J?«t  ^^mc.  Cbm.,  1367, 
p.  344.  A  Cuchano  young  boy  who  frightened  a  child  by  foreteUing  its 
death,  which  accidentally  took  place  the  next  day,  'was  secretly aceoaed  and 
tried  before  the  cooncil  for  "  being  under  the  influence  of  ev^  spirits^*' '  and 
put  to  death.  Smory*9  RepL  U»  8.  cmd  Mex,  Boundary  Survey,  voL  i.,  p.  iii.; 
reudfje,  mind.  Aff,  MapL,  1868,  p.  137.  Among  the  Tumas,  'Each  duel 
punishes  delinquents  by  bra>ting  them  across  the  back  with  a  stick.  Crimi- 
nals brought  before  the  general  council  for  examination,  if  convicted,  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  regularly  appointed  executioner  of  the  tribe^  nho 
mflicts  such  punishment  as  we  council  may  direct'  £mory*8  Bept»  U,  S.  ami 
Hex.  Boundary  Survey,  voL  L,  p.  iiL 

^*  The  Apache  chief  Ponce,  peaking  of  the  grief  of  a  poor  woman  at  the 
loss  of  her  son,  says:  '  The  mother  of  the  dead  brave  demands  the  life  of  las 
murderer.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy  her ....  Would  money  satisfv  me  for  the 
death  of  my  son  ?  X^o !  I  would  demand  the  Uood  of  the  murderer.  Then 
I  would  be  satisfied.'  Cremony'e  Apaches,  p.  69.  'If  one  man  (Apache)  kitti 
another,  the  next  of  kin  to  the  defunct  inoividual  may  kill  the  murderer— if 
he  can.  He  has  the  right  to  challenpe  him  to  single  combat. .  •  .There  ia  ne 
trial,  no  set  council,  no  regular  examination  into  the  crime  or  its  causea;  hot 
the  ordeal  of  battle  settles  the  whole  matter.'  Id.,  p.  293. 

^^^ Domenech's  Deaerta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7;  Letherman,  m  SmUhmmkm  RepL,  1865^^ 
p.  294.  '  lis  (Comanches)  tuent  tons  les  priaonniers  adnltos,  et  ne  laiasent 
vivre  que  les  enians.'  DiUoii,  UtaL  Afec,  p.  9&    The  Navajoa  *  htnw  in 
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as  herders  and  marrying  the  women;  others  half- 
starve  and  scourge  them,  and  inflict  on  them  the  most 
painful  labors."*  Nothing  short  of  crucifixion,  roast- 
ing by  a  slow  fire,  or  some  other  most  excruciating 
form  of  death,  can  atone  the  crime  of  attempted  es- 
cape from  bondi^e.  They  not  only  steal  children 
from  other  tribes  and  sell  them,  but  carry  on  a  most 
unnatural  traffic  in  their  own  offiapring."^ 

Womankind,  as  usual,  is  not  respected.  The  female 
child  receives  little  care  from  its  mother,  being  only 
of  collateral  advantage  to  the  tribe.  Later  she  be- 
comes the  beast  of  burden  and  slave  of  her  husband. 
Some  celebrate  the  entry  into  womanhood  with  feast- 
ing and  dancing."^     Courtship  is  simple   and   brief; 

pcwowien  numy  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children, . . .  .whom  they  hold 
and  treat  as  slaves.'  Bent,  in  SchookrtrfVa  Arch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  244. 

'**One  boy  from  Mexico  taken  by  the  Comanohes,  said,  'dass  sein  Ge- 
sehUft  in  der  €Manffenschaft  darin  l>eatehe  die  Pferde  seines  Herm  zn  wei- 
den.'  Fro^tel,  Aus  Ametika,  tom.  ii.,  p.  102;  Cfregg*s  Com.  Prairies,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
319.  The  natives  of  New  Mexico  take  the  women  prisoners  'for  wives.* 
Marcw'a  £epL,  p.  187.  Some  prisoners  liberated  from  the  Comanches  were 
oompletely  oovered  with  stripes  and  bmisee.  Detoees*  Texas,  p.  232.  Miss 
Olive  Oatman,  detained  among  the  Mojaves,  says:  '  They  invented  modes  and 
seemed  to  create  necessities  of  labor,  that  they  might  |2Tatify  themselves  by 
taxing  OS  to  the  utmost,  and  even  took  unwarranted  delight  in  whipping  us 
oa  beyond  our  strength.  And  all  their  requests  and  exactions  were  couched 
in  the  most  insulting  and  taunting  language  and  manner,  as  it  then  seemed, 
•ad  as  they  had  the  frankness  soon  to  confess,  to  fume  their  hate  against 
the  race  to  whom  we  belonfled.  Often  under  the  frown  and  lash  were  we 
compelled  to  labor  for  whole  days  upon  an  allowance  amply  sufficient  to 
starve  a  common  dandy  civilized  idler.'  8iraUon*s  CapL  Oatman  Oirls,  pp. 
114-18,  130. 

^^^ '  It  sppeared  that  the  poor  girl  had  been  stolen,  as  the  Indian  ( Axua) 
said,  from  the  Tuma  tribe  the  day  before,  and  he  now  offered  her  for  sale' 
Hardifs  Trav.,  p.  379.  'The  practice  of  parents  selling  their  children  is  an- 
other proof  of  poverty'  of  the  Axuans.  Id.,  p.  371. 

11*  'According  to  their  (Tontos*)  physioWy,  the  female,  especially  the 
young  female,  should  be  allowed  meat  only  when  necessary  to  prevent  starv- 
ation.' Stratkm's  Copi.  Oaiman  Girls,  p.  116.  The  Comanches  'enter  the 
marriage  state  at  a  very  early  age,  frequently  before  the  ase  of  puberty.' 
Niighbars,  in  SckooHcra/Vs  Arch.,  voL  ii.,  p.  132.  Whenever  a  Jicarilla  female 
arrives  at  a  marriageable  age,  in  honor  of  the  '  event  the  parents  will  sac- 
rifloe  all  the  property  they  possess,  the  ceremony  being  protracted  from  five 
to  ten  days,  with  every  diemonstration  of  hilari^.'  JSiect;  iu  Jnd.  Aff,  JfepU, 
1803,  p.  109;  Matrqfs  Arm^  Ljfe,  pp.  28-9.  *  Among  the  Yumas,  the  applicant 
for  womanhood  is  nlaced  m  an  oven  or  closely  oovered  hut,  in  which  she  is 
steamed  for  three  dajs^  alternating  the  treatment  with  plunges  into  the  near 
river,  and  maintainmg  a  fast  all  the  time.'  Emory's  heni.  IT.  8.  and  Mex. 
Boundary  Survey,  voL  i.,  pp.  110-11.  The  Apaches  celebrate  a  feast  with 
singing,  daneinff,  and  mimic  display  when  a  girl  arrives  at  the  marriageable 
state,  durinc  which  time  the  g[irl  remains  '  ismated  in  a  huge  lodge,'  and  'Us- 
tene  patiently  to  the  responsibilities  of  her  marria^ble  condition,'  recounted 
to  har  lyy  the  eld  men  and  ohiefs.     ^After  it  is  finished,  she  is  divested  of  her 
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the  wooer  pays  for  his  bride  and  takes  her  home."* 
Every  man  may  have  all  the  wives  he  can  buy.  There 
is  generally  a  favorite,  or  chief  wife,  who  exercises 
authority  over  the  others.  As  polygamy  causes  a 
greater  division  of  labor,  the  women  do  not  object  to 
it.^^  Sometimes  a  feast  of  horse-flesh  celebrates  a 
marriage.^"  All  the  labor  of  preparing  food,  tanning 
skins,  cultivating  fields,  making  clothes,  and  building 
houses,  falls  to  the  women,  the  men  considering  it  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  do  anything  but  hunt  and  fight 
The  women  feed  and  saddle  the  horses  of  their  lords; 
oftentimes  thev  are  cruelly  beaten,  mutilated,  and  even 
put  to  death.^^     The  marriage  yoke  sits  lightly ;  the 

eyebrows.  A  month  afterward  the  eyelashes  are  pnlled  oat.'  Cfretwnnft 
Apaches,  pp.  143,  243-6. 

^^' There  is  no  marriage  ceremon;^  amone  the  Navajos;  'a  yonnff  man 
wishing  a  woman  for  his  wife,  ascertiuns  who  ner  father  is;  he  goes  ana  states 
the  cause  of  his  visit,  and  offers  from  one  to  fifteen  horses  for  the  daughter. 
The  consent  of  the  father  is  absolute,  and  the  one  so  purchased  assents  or  is 
taken  away  hy  force.  All  the  marrisgeable  women  or  squaws  in  a  family 
can  be  taken  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  same  individual;  i.  e.,  he  can  pur- 
chase wives  as  long  as  his  property  holds  out.'  Bristol,  in  Ind,  Aff.  RepL  Spec 
Com,,  1867,  p.  357;  Marqfs  Army  Z/(/«,  p.  49;  Backus,  in  SehocXctr^ft^s  Atxh,, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  214;  Parker's  Notes  on  Tex.,  p.  233. 

^^  Among  the  Apaches,  the  lover  '  stakes  his  horse  in  front  of  her  roost. 
....  Should  the  girl  favor  the  suitor,  his  horse  is  taken  by  her,  led  to  water, 
fed,  and  secured  in  front  of  his  lodge. . . .  Four  days  comprise  the  term  allowed 
her  for  an  answer. . . . A  ready  acceptance  is  apt  to  be  criticised  with 


severity,  while  a  tardy  one  is  regarded  as  the  extreme  of  co(}uetry.'  Cremony's 
Apaches,  pp.  245-9;  Ten  Broeck,  in  SchoolcrqffVs  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  89;  Moray's 
Amiy  Life,  pp.  30,  51.  The  Apache  'who  can  support  or  keep,  or  attract 
by  his  power  to  keep,  the  greatest  number  of  women,  is  the  man  who  is 
deemed  entitled  to  the  greatest  amount  of  honor  and  respect.'  Cremony's 
Apaches,  pp.  44,  85.  Un  Comanche,  '  pent  ^pouser  antant  de  femmes  qn'il 
veut,  k  la  seule  condition  de  donner  k  chacune  un  cheval.'  Domenech,  Jour., 
p.  135.  Among  the  Navajos,  'The  wife  last  chosen  is  always  mistreas  of 
ner  predecessors.'  Whipple,  Uicbank,  and  Turner's  BepL,  p.  42,  in  Pac  R.  R. 
Rept. ,  vol.  iii.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  marry  out  of  the  tribe.  Wcard,  in  Ind.  Aff, 
Rept.  Spec.  Com,,  1867,  p.  455.  'In  general,  when  an  Indian  wishes  to  have 
many  wives,  he  chooses  above  all  others,  if  he  oan,  sisters,  because  he  thinks 
he  can  thus  secure  more  domestic  peace.'  Domenech's  Deserts,  voL  iL,  p.  ^06. 
*I  think  that  few,  if  any,  have  more  than  one  wife,'  of  the  Mojaves.  Ivea* 
Colorado  Riv.,  p.  71. 

121 '  The  Navajo  marriage  ceremony  consists  simply  of  a  feast  npon  hone- 
flesh.'  Palmer,  in  Harper's  Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  460.  When  the  Kavaios  desire 
to  marr^,  '  tbey  sit  down  on  opposite  sides  of  a  basket,  made  to  hold  water, 
filled  with  atole  or  some  other  food,  and  partake  of  it.  This  simple  proceed- 
ing makes  tiiem  husband  and  wife.'  Dams'  El  Qringo,  p.  415. 

**'The  Comanche  women  *are  drudges.'  SchoolcrcifVs  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p* 
575;  Dtifey,  R^/nimi  de  VHisL,  tom.  i.,  p.  4;  Neighbors,  in  Ind.  Af.  RefiL, 
1857,  p.  265;  Escudero,  Notidas  de  Ch^uahtta,  p.  230;  BarikU's  Pers,  Jiar., 
vol.  i.,  p.  308.  Labor  is  considered  degrading  by  the  Comanches.  Kennedy's 
Texas,  vol.  i.,  p.  347.  The  Apache  men  'no  cuidan  de  otras  cosas,  sino  de 
cazar  y  divertirse.'  Sonora,  Descrip.  Geoff.,  in  Doc.  HisL  Mex.,  a^e  iii.,  torn. 
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husband  may  repudiate  his  wife  at  will  and  take  back 
the  property  given  for  her;  the  wife  may  abandon  her 
husband,  but  by  the  latter  act  she  covers  him  with 
such  disgrace  that  it  may  only  be  wiped  out  by  killing 
somebody"* — anybody  whom  he  may  chance  to  meet. 
In  the  event  of  a  separation,  the  children  follow  the 
mother.  They  are  not  a  prolific  race;  indeed,  it  is 
but  seldom  that  a  woman  has  more  than  three  or  four 
children.  As  usual,  parturition  is  easy;  but  owing  to 
unavoidable  exposure,  many  of  their  infants  soon  die. 
The  naming  of  the  child  is  attended  with  superstitious 
rites,  and  on  reaching  the  age  of  puberty  they  never 
£Eiil  to  change  its  name.^  Immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  it  is  fastened  to  a  small  board  by 

iv,,  p.  663;  Marq^^s  Army  Ltfe,  pp.  29,  49,  66.  'La  femme  (du  Gonumche) 
son  esclave  abeoiue,  doit  tout  faire  poor  luL  Sonvent  il  n'apporte  pas  mdme 
le  gibier  qn^il  ata^,  maia  il  envoie  sa  femme  le  chercher  au  loin.'  2>u6im«,  in 
DcmenechfJour.,  p.  469.  The  Navajos  '  treat  their  women  with  great  atten- 
tion, consider  them  equals,  and  relieve  them  from  the  drudgery  of  menial 
work.'  Hughes  DomphatCB  Ex.,  p.  203.  The  Navajo  women  'are  the  real 
owners  of  all  th^ sheep. . ,  .They  admit  women  into  their  counoils,  who  some- 
times control  their  deliberations;  and  they  also  eat  with  them.'  Davis*  El 
Gringo,  p.  412;  WUppU,  Ewbank,  and  Tumer*8  JRept,,  p.  101,  in  Pac.  B.  i?. 
Repi,,  vol.  iii  'De  aquf  proviene  que  sean  irbitros  de  sus  mugeres,  dandoles 
un  trato  servilfsimo,  y  algunas  veces  les  quitau  hasta  la  vida  por  celos.'  Ve- 
iaaeo,  JfoOdas  de  Sonora,  p.  268.  'Les  Comanches,  obligent  le  prisonnier 
blanc,  dont  iU  ont  admiH  le  valeur  dans  le  combat,  &  s'unir  aux  leurs  pour 
peri>^tner  sa  race.'  Foaaey,  Mexique,  p.  462. 

us  Among  the  Apaches,  'muchas  veces  snele  disolverse  el  contrato  por 
UTiAnime  consentimiento  de  los  desposados,  y  volviendo  la  mujer  4  su  pa^e, 
entrega  este  lo  que  recibid  por  ella.  Cordero,  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Cftografia,  p. 
373.  When  the  Navajo  women  abandon  the  husband,  the  latter  'asks  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  by  killing  some  one.'  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.  Spec  Com.,  1867, 
p.  334;  Eai(m,  in  Schodkrqfie  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  21^ 

^'*  Navajo  women,  *  when  in  parturition,  stand  upon  their  feet,  holding  to 
a  rope  suspended  overhead,  or  upon  the  knees,  the  body  being  erect.'  Ledier- 
man,  in  SmUhaoman  Rept.,  1855,  p.  290.  'Previous  to  a  birth,  the  (Yuma) 
mother  leaves  her  village  for  some  short  distance,  and  lives  by  herself  until  a 
month  after  the  child  is  bom;  the  band  to  which  she  belongs  then  assemble 
And  select  a  name  for  the  little  one,  which  is  given  with  some  trivial  cere- 
mony.* Emory^a  Bept,,  vol.  L,  p.  110;  Marey*8Army  Life,  p.  31.  '  Si  el  parto 
es  en  marcha,  se  hacen  i,  un  lailo  del  camino  debajo  de  on  4rbol,  en  oonde 
salen  del  lance  con  la  mavor  facilidad  y  sin  apuro  ninffuno,  continuando  la 
marcha  con  la  criatura  y  algun  otro  de  sus  chiquilloe,  aentro  de  una  especie 
de  red,  que  £  la  manera  de  una  canasta  cargan  en  los  hombros,  pendiente  de 
la  frente  con  una  tira  de  cuero  6  de  vaqueta  que  la  contiene,  en  donde  llevan 
ademas  alunos  trastos  6  cosas  que  comer.'  Vekuco,  NoUdas  de  Sonora,  p.  281; 
Foeaey,  Mexique,  p.  462.  '  Luego  que  sale  4  luz  esta,  sale  la  vieja  de  aquel 
logar  con  la  mano  puesta  en  los  ojos,  y  no  se  descubre  hasta  que  no  hava  dado 
una  Tuelta  fuera  de  la  casa,  y  el  objeto  que  primero  se  le  presenta  4  la  vista, 
es  el  nombre  que  se  le  pone  i  la  cnatura.'  AUgre,  Ht&t,  Oomp,  de  Jeaua,  torn. 
L,  p.  335. 
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bandages,  and  .so  earned  for  several  moDths  •en  the 
back  of  the  ^mother.  Later,  the  child  ridea  on  the 
mother's  hip,  or  is  carried  on  her  back  in  a  baebet  or 
blanket,  which  in  travelling  on  horseback  is  fastened 
to  the  pommel  of  the  sadme.  Boys  are  early  taught 
the  use  of  weapons,  and  early  learn  their  superiority 
over  girls,  being  seldom  or  never  punished-^ 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  of  all  these  people,  the 
thievish  meat-eating  Apache,  is  almost  the  only  one 
who  makes  any  pretensions  to  female  chastity.  All 
authorities  agree  that  the  Apache  women  both  before 
and  after  marriage  are  remarkably  pure.^ 

Yuma  husbands,  for  gain,  surrender  not  only  their 
slaves,  but  their  wives.  HospitaUty  carries  with  it 
the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  guest  a  temporary 
wife.  The  usual  punishment  for  infidelity  is  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  nose  or  ears,  which  disfigurement  pre- 
vents the  offender  from  marrying,  and  commonly  sends 
her  forth  as  a  public  harlot  in  the  tribe.^     The  se- 

^PaUie*8  Pen.  2far.,  p.  92;  MOlUiauaen,  Heiaen  in  die  FeUungA.,  torn.  L, 
p.  320;  Ivet*  Cokrado  Biver,  pp.  66,  71;  Henry,  in  8choolerqfl*s  Arch.^  tqL  ▼., 

L211.  'Qoaad  lea  Indiennea  (Comanches)  voyagent  avec  leurs  <TifimtB  ea 
I  Sige,  elles  lea  snapendent  k  la  aelle  avec  dee  courroies  qu'eUes  leor  panent 
;entre  lea  jambea  et  aous  lea  braa.  Lea  aoubreaaiita  da  cfieval,  lea  branchea, 
lea  brouaaaillea  heurtent  cea  panvrea  petita,  lea  dechirent»  lea  menrtriaaent: 
j^n  importe,  «*e8t  une  fa^on  ae  lea  aguerrir.*  Domenech,  Jcum.,  p.  136;  Em- 
arjfB  ReconncMaancCt  p*  52.  'A  la  edad  de  aiete  aftoa  de  loa  apacnea,  6 9B.im, 
lo  primero  que  hacen  loa  padrca,  ea  poner  6  aua  hijos  el  carcax  en  la  maao 
enaefi^dolea  i,  tiraf  bien,  cuya  tictica  empiezan  i,  apreader  en  la  casa.' 
VthscOf  Notidas  de  SonorOfV.  283.  The  Apachea,  '  juventatem  aedolo  insti- 
taunt  caatigant  quod  aliia  barbaria  inaolitum.'  De  Laet,  Noata  Orh^  p.  316. 
Hale  children  ot  the  Comandiea  'are  even  privileged  to  rebel  against  their 
parenta,  who  are  not  entitled  to  chaatiae  them  but  by  conaent  oi  the  tribe.' 
iennKly*8  Texas,  vol.  i.,  p.  346-7.  In  fact,  a  Navajo  Indian  has  said,  'that 
he  was  afraid  to  correct  hia  own  boy,  leat  the  child  should  wait  for  a  conve- 
nient opportunity,  and  ahoot  him  with  an  arrow.'  Lethermanf  in  Smifhtomam 

/a  Apaekes,  p.  307; 


BcfL,  1855,  p.  294. 

^^Ind.  Af.  HepL  Spec  Gam.,   1867,  p.  364;  Oremony'a 
MdUhausen,  Tagehuch,  p.  399;  PaMa  Pen.  Nar.,  p.  119. 

1S7 '  The  Navajo  women  are  very  loose,  and  do  not  look  upon  foraicatifln 
aa  a  crime.'  Ouyther,  in  Ind.  Ajf,  RepL  Spec  Com.,  1867,  p.  339;  Cremom^a 
Apachea,  p.  244.  'Proatitution  ia  the  mle  among  the  (Yuma)  women,  not 
the  exception.'  Mowry,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1857,  p.  301;  Froebel^  Aua 
Amenka,  tom.  ii.,  p.  476;  Browne' a  Apache  Country,  p.  96.  '  Proatitation 
prevaila  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Kavajoea,  the  MaEioopaa,  aiad 
the  Yuma  Indiana;  and  its  attendant  diaeasea,  aa  before  stated,  have 
more  or  leaa  tainted  the  blood  of  tiie  adulta;  and  by  inheritance  of 
-the    children.'    CarleUm,    in  Ind.  Aff.   Rept.    Spec.   Com.,   18G7,   p.    433. 


Among  the  Navajos,  'the  moat  unfortunate  tning  which  can  oefall  a 
captive  woman  ia  to  be  claimed  by  two  peraons.  In  thia  case  she  is  either 
shot    or    delivered    up    for    incusorimmate  violence.'   Ermor^a  Recommoia 
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doeer  eaa  qppe—o  the  aa^r  of  an  injured  hasband  by 
qresents,  although  before  the  law  he  forfeits  his  life. 
iEWen  Bodomy  and  incestaous  intercourse  occur  among 
them.     Old  age  is  dishonorable.^ 

Thej  are  immoderately  fond  of  smoking,  drinking, 
feasting^  and  amusements  which  fill  up  the  many  hours 
of  idleness.  Dancing  and  masquerading  is  the  most 
favorite  pastime.  They  have  feasts  with  dances  to 
celebrate  victories,  feasts  given  at  marriage,  and  when 
girls  attfdn  the  age  of  puberty;  a  ceremonial  is  ob- 
served at  the  burial  of  noted  warriors,  and  on  other 
various  occasions  of  private  family  life,  in  which  both 
men  and  women  take  part.  The  dance  is  performed 
by  a  single  actor  or  by  a  number  of  persons  of  both 
jiexes  to  the  accompaniment  of  instruments  or  their 
own  voices.  ^**    All  festivities  are  incomplete  without 

sanee^  p.  50.  The  Colorado  Eiver  Indians  'Uaiter  and  sell  their  women 
into  proetitution,  with  hardly  an  exception.'  Sctffbrd,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Rejpt.,  1870, 
p.  139.  'The  Comanche  women  are,  as  in  many  other  wild  tnoes,  the  slaves 
of  their  lords,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  for  their  hnsbands  to  lend  or 
sell  them  to  a  visitor  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  at  a  time.'  Marqf^a  Jtept,,  p. 
187;  ArridvUcL,  Ordniea  Serdfica,  p.  419.  '  Las  faltas  convngales  no  se  casti- 
gan  por  la  primera  vez;  pero  4  la  segunda  el  marido  corta  la  ptmta  de  la  nariz 
i  sa  infiel  esposa,  y  la  despide  de  sn  lado.'  Revista  Oientifica,  vol.  i.,  p.  57;  8oc, 
O4og.^  Btdktin,  serie  ▼.,  No.  96,  p.  192.  'The  squaw  who  has  been  mutilated 
for  such  a  cause  iajpao  /acto  divorced,  and,  it  is  said,  forever  precluded  from 
manTing  again,  xne  consequence  is,  that  she  becomes  a  connrmed  harlot  in 
the  tribe.'  Oreffg'a  Cam.  Prairiea,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  43,  308-10,  313.  'M  culpable, 
Begun  dioen,  jamas  es  castigado  por  el  marido  con  la  muerte;  solamente  se 
abroga  el  derecho  de  darle  akunos  ffolpes  y  cogerse  bus  mulas  6  caballos.' 
BerlamUer  y  Thcvely  Diarh,  p.  263;  Marc^e  Army  L{fe,  p.  49.  *  These  yung 
BiCTi  may  not  haue  camall  copulation  with  any  woman;  but  all  the  yung  men 
of  the  oountrey  which  are  to  marrie,  may  company  with  them I  saw  like- 
wise oertaine  women  which  lined  dishonestly  among  men.'  Alarchtmf  in 
JEfahluyfs  Voy.,  vol.  iii,  p.  436. 

us'Xhey  tolde  mey  that.... such  as  remayned widowes,  stayed  halfe  a 
yeere,  or  awhole  yeere  before  they  married-'^  Alarehon,  in  Hciluyt's  Voy., 
voL  iii.,  p.  431;  &nory*a  RepL  U.  B.  and  Mex,  Boundary  Survey,  vol.  i.,  p. 
110;  Matvy's  Army  Life,  p.  54;  MsGhmuen,  Reiaen  in  die  FeUengeb,,  tom.  iL,  p. 
234;  Garda  Conde,  in  8oe.  Mex.  Oeoa.,  Boietin,  tom.  v.,  p.  315. 

»**£n  las  veferidas  reuniones  los  bailee  son  sus  diversiones  favoritas. 
Lob  haoen  de  noche  al  son  de  una  olla  cubierta  la  boca  con  una  piel  tirante, 
^e  saenan  con  un  palo,  en  cuya  estremidad  lian  un  boton  de  trapos.  Se 
interpolan.  ambos  secsos,  saltan  todos  a  un  mismo  tiempo,  dando  alaridos  y 
haciendo  miles  de  ademanes,  en  que  mueven  todos  los  miembros  del  cuerpo 
con  una  destreza  estraordinaria,  arremedando  al  coyote  y  al  venado.  Besta 
manera  forman  diferentes  grupos  sim^tricamente.'  Velasco,  NoUdas  de  So- 
ftora,  p.  269;  Marcy's  Army  Ltfe,  p.  177;  Cremony*9  Apaches,  p.  285.  'Este 
lo  forma  una  junta  de  truhanes  vestidos  de  ridiculo  y  autorizadoe  por  los 
viejoB  del  pueblo  para  cometer  Iob  mayores  desdrdenes,  y  gustan  tanto  de 
OBtos  heehos,  que  ni  lea  maridoB  reparan  las  infamias  que  oometen  con  bus 
mugeres,  ni  las  que  resultan  en  perjuicio  de  las  hijas.'  Alegre,  HiaL  Ccvnp,  de 
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impromptu  songs,  the  music  being  anything  but  agree- 
able, and  the  accompaniment  corn-stalk  or  cane  flutes« 
wooden  drums,  or  calabashes  filled  with  stone  and 
shaken  to  a  constantly  varying  time."®  They  also 
spend  much  time  in  gambling,  often  staking  their 
whole  property  on  a  throw,  including  everything  upon 
their  backs.  One  of  these  games  is  played  with  a 
bullet,  which  is  passed  rapidly  from  one  hand  to  the 
other,  during  which  they  sing,  assisting  the  music  with 
the  motion  of  their  arms.  The  game  consists  in 
guessing  in  which  hand  the  bullet  is  held.  Another 
Comanche  game  is  played  with  twelve  sticks,  each 
about  six  inches  in  length.  These  are  dropped  on  the 
ground  and  those  falling  across  each  other  are  counted 
for  game,  one  hundred  being  the  Umit"^  Horse- 
racing  is  likewise  a  passion  with  them;^  as  are  also 
all  other  athletic  sports.^     When  smoking,  the  Co- 

•TenM,  torn,  i.,  p.  335.  'The  females  (of  the  Apaches)  do  the  principal  part 
of  the  dancing.'  Henry ^  in  8choolarqJt*8  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  212.  '  AmoQff  the 
Abenakis,  Chactas,  Comanches,  and  other  Indian  tribes,  the  women  oanoe 
the  same  dances,  but  after  the  men,  and  far  out  of  their  sight they  are  sel- 
dom admitted  to  share  any  amosement,  their  lot  bein^  to  work. '  jD^ukkmAV 
Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  199,  214.  *De  dstos  vinieron  cmco  danzas,  cada  una 
compuesta  de  tremta  indias;  de  ^stas,  veintiseis  como  de  15  &  20  alios,  y  las 
cuatro  restantes  de  mas  edad,  que  eran  las  que  cuidaban  y  dirigian  4  las  id- 
venes.'  Museo  Mex.,  tom.  i,  p.  288.  'The  dance  (of  the  Tontos)  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  California  Indians;  a  stamp  around,  with  clapping  of  hands 
and  slapping  of  thighs  in  time  to  a  drawl  of  monotones.'  Smart,  in  SmUkgom- 
tan  RepL,  1&7,  p.  419. 

'^^  StrcUton's  Capi.  Oatman  Qirh,  p.  180.  The  Ynmas  '  sing  some  few  mo- 
notonous songs,  and  the  beaux  captivate  the  hearts  of  their  lady-loves  by 
playing  on  a  flute  made  of  cane.'  Emory's  Hept,,  U,  S.  and  Mex.  Bottndary 
Survey,  vol.  i.,  p.  iii.  'No  tienen  mas  orquesta  que  sus  voces  y  nna  oUa  6 
casco  de  calabazo  i,  que  se  amarra  una  piel  tirante  y  se  toca  con  on  pale' 
Cordero,  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geografia,  pp.  373-4;  ArridvUa,  Crimea  Serdjica, 
p.  419;  Ives*  Colorado  Rm,  pp.  71-2;  Garcia  Ccmde,  in  Album  Hex.,  torn,  i., 
pp.  1C6,  168. 

^^Sianlq/*s  P<yriraUs,  p.  55;  Schoolcrq/l's  Arch.,  voL  iL,  p.  133.  *Y  d 
vicio  que  tienen  eatos  Indies,  es  jugar  en  las  Eatufas  las  Mantas,  y  otrss 
Freseas  con  vnas  CaiLuelas,  que  hechan  en  alto  (el  oual  Jueco  vsaban  eetos 
Indios  Mexicanos)  y  al  que  no  tiene  mas  que  vna  Manta,  y  la  pierde,  se  la 
buelven;  con  condicion,  que  ha  de  andar  desnudo  por  todo  el  Pueblo,  pinta- 
do, y  embijado  todo  el  cuerpo,  y  loe  Muchachoe  dandole  grita.'  Tor^emada, 
Monarq.  Ind.,  tom.  L,  p.  680. 

^^  Kennedy's  Texas,  vol.  i.,  p.  347. 

^^ '  The  players  generally  take  each  about  ten  arrows,  which  they  hold 
with  their  bows  in  the  left  hand;  he  whose  turn  it  is  advances  in  front  of 
the  judges,  and  lances  his  first  arrow  upwards  as  high  as  possible,  for  he 
must  send  off  all  the  others  before  it  comes  down.  The  victory  belongs  to 
him  who  has  most  arrows  in  the  air  together;  and  he  who  can  make  them 
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manches  direct  the  first  two  puffs,  with  much  ceremony 
and  muttering,  to  the  sun,  and  the  third  puff  with  a 
like  demonstration  is  blown  toward  the  earth.  When 
short  of  tobacco,  they  make  use  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  sumach,  of  willow-bark,  or  other  plants.^" 

The  Comanches  are  remarkable  for  their  temper- 
ance, or  rather  abhorrence  for  intoxicating  drink ;  all 
the  other  nations  of  this  family  abandon  themselves 
to  this  subtle  demoralization,  and  are  rapidly  sinking 
under  it.  They  make  their  own  spirits  out  of  corn 
and  out  of  agave  americana,  the  pulque  and  mescal, 
both  very  strong  and  intoxicating  liquors.  ^*^ 

Of  all  North  American  Indians,  the  Comanches 
and  Cheyennes  are  said  to  be  the  most  skilful  riders, 
and  it  would  be  diflficult  to  find  their  superiors  in  any 

all  fly  at  once  is  a  hero.'  Domenech's  Deserts,  toL  iL,  p.  198.  'The  Indians 
amuse  themflelves  shooting  at  the  fmit  (pitaya),  and  wnen  one  misses  his  aim 
and  leayes  his  arrow  sticking  in  the  top  of  the  cactns,  it  is  a  source  of  much 
laughter  to  his  comrades.*  Browne's  Apache  Country,  p.  78;  ArnUn,  Das  HetUtge 
Maako,  p.  309.  The  hoop  and  pole  game  of  the  Mojaves  is  thus  played: 
'  The  hoop  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of  elasl^c  cord;  the  poles  are 
straight,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  length.  Rolling  the  hoop  horn,  one  end  of 
the  course  toward  the  other,  two  of  the  players  chase  it  half-way,  and  at  the 
same  time  throw  their  poles.  He  who  succeeds  in  piercing  the  hoop  wins  the 
game.'  Palmer,  in  Harjper*s  Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  463;  Enwry's  JRept.  U.  8,  and 
Mex,  Boundary  Survey,  voL  i,  p.  iii.;  Whipple,  in  Pac.  R,  B.  RepL,  vol.  iii., 
p.  114;  JiOllhausen,  Beisen  m  die  Felsenaeb,,  tom.  i.,  pp.  216,  223;  MdUhausen, 
Tagdmchf  p*  395;  Backus,  in  Schoolcrofis  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  214.  ' Tienen unas 
pelotas  de  materia  negra  como  pez,  embutidas  en  eua  varias  conchuelas 
peqneftas  del  mar,  con  que  juegan  y  apuestan  arroj&ndola  con  el  pi^.'  Akgi-e, 
Bistm  Comp.  de  Jesus,  tom.  iii.,  p.  Ill;  Sedelnunr,  Belacion,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
s^e  iii,  vol.  iv.,  p.  851. 

^^  *  Los  salvages  recogen  sus  hojas  generalmente  en  el  Otofio,  las  que  en- 
tdnces  estin  rojas  y  muy  oxidadas:  para  hacer  su  provision,  la  secan  al  fuego 
6  al  soly  ypan^  fumarlas,  las  mezclan  con  tabaco.*  Berlandier  y  T hovel,  Diario, 
p.  257.  'Ae  Comanches  smoke  tobacco,  '  mixed  with  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
sumach,  inhalinff  the  smoke  into  their  lungs,  and  £[iving  it  out  through  their 
nostrils.'  Marqfs  Army  Life,  pp.  29,  32;  Alarchon,  in  Uakluyt's  Voy,,  vol.  iii., 
p.  432;  Letherman,  in  iSmUhMmian  Bept,  1855,  p.  285. 

^^  ThUmmel,  Mexiho,  p.  352.  The  Comanches  '  avoid  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  which  they  ddl  "fool's  water."*  Kennedy's  Texas,  vol.  i.,  p.  347; 
Gregg*s  Conu  Prairies,  voL  ii,  p.  307;  Dubuis,  in  DomenedCs  Jour.,  p.  469. 
'  In  order  to  make  an  intoxicating  beverage  of  the  mescal  the  roasted  root  is 
macerated  in  a  proportionable  quantity  of  water,  which  is  allowed  to  stand 
several  days,  when  it  ferments  rapidly.  The  liquor  is  boiled  down  and  pro- 
duces a  strongly  intoxicating  fluid.'  Crenumy's  Apaches,  p.  217.  'When  its 
stem  (of  the  ms^ey)  is  tapped  there  flows  from  it  a  juice,  which,  on  being 
fermented,  produces  the  pulque.'  Bariktt's  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  290.  The 
Apjaches,  out  of  com,  nu^e  an  intoxicating  drink  which  they  called  '  tee- 
swin,'  made  by  boiling  the  com  and  fermenting  it.  Murphy,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Bepi. 
Spec  Com.,  1867,  p.  347;  Hardy's  Trav.,  pp.  S^  337. 
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part  of  the  world  Young  children,  almost  infimtBy 
are  tied  by  their  mothers  to  half-wild,  bare-backed 
mustangs,  which  place  thenceforth  becomes  their  home. 
They  supply  themselves  with  fresh  horses  from  wild 
droves  wandering  over  the  prairies,  or  from  Mexican 
rancherlas.  A  fiivorite  horse  is  loved  and  cherished 
above  all  things  on  earth,  not  excepting  wives  or 
children.  The  women  are  scarcely  behind  the  men  in 
this  accomplishment  They  sit  astride,  guide  the 
horses  with  the  knee  like  the  men,  and  catch  and  break 
wild  colts.  In  fighting,  the  Comanches  throw  the 
body  on  one  side  of  the  horse,  hang  on  by  the  heel 
and  shoot  with  great  precision  and  rapidity.  It  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  these  horsemen  to  travel  on 
foot,  and  in  their  sometimes  long  and  rapid  marches, 
they  defy  pursuit. ^^  Before  horses  were  known  they 
used  to  transport  their  household  effects  on  the  backs 
of  dogs,  which  custom  even  now  prevails  among  some 
nations.^'' 

^J<me»,  bilfuL  Aff.  RepL,  1869,  p.  223;  Emory'9  HepL  U.  8.  and  Mez. 
Boundary  Survey,  voL  i.,  p.  108;  Domenecht  Jour.,  p.  137;  Titmer,  in  Nam- 
veUesATmaka  dea  Voy.,  IS52,  torn.  135,  p.  307;  Badau,  in  Schoolarq^'s  ArcL, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  212;  Oarda  Conde,  in  AUnim  Mex.,  1849,  torn.  L,  p.  165;  Baaad, 
Mex.  OuaL,  p.  277;  Shnard's  Land  qf  the  Asstees,  p.  182;.  Mmumaen,  Tag^- 
ftucA,  p.  114-16;  Emory  s  Beconnoisaance,  p.  61;  MaUe-Brun,  Pr^cU  de  la  O4og.p 
torn.  vL,  p.  399.  The  Apache  women,  *  Son  tan  buenas  ginetas,  que  farincaa 
en  nn  potro,  y  sin  mas  nendaa  que  un  calu^stillo,  saben  arrendarlo.'  Scnora^ 
Descrip.  Oeog.,  in  Doe.  HisL  Mex.,  s^e  iii,  torn,  iv.,  p.  564;  Pattie*a  Per*. 
Nar.,  p.  298;  Marcy'aArmyLtfe,  p.  28;  Figuier*8 Hum.  Baee,  p.  480.  'A  short 
hair  halter  was  passed  around  under  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  both  enda 
tightly  braided  into  the  mane,  on  the  withers,  leaving  a  loop  to  hang  onder 
the  neck  and  a^^ainst  the  breast,  which,  being  caasht  np  in  the  hand,  nuikea 
a  sling  into  which  the  elbow  falls,  taking  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  upper  ana.  Into  this  loop  the  rider  drops  suddenly  and  fearlessly, 
leaving  his  heel  to  hang  over  the  back  of  the  horse  to  steady  him,  and  alao  to 
restore  him  when  he  wishes  to  regain  his  upright  position  on  the  hone's 
back/  BrownelVa  Ind.  Bacea,  p.  540;  Davia*  El  Orin^  p.  412.  Lea  Coman- 
dies  'regardent  comme  un  deshonneur  d'aller  k  pied.  /Soc  Oiog.y  BtiUeHn, 
serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  192;  Cremony*a  Ajtachea,  p.  282.  Hie  Comanchea,  lor 
hardening  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  mules,  have  a  custom  of  making  a  &e  of 
the  wild  rosemary — artemisia — and  exjposing  their  hoo&  to  the  vapor  and 
amoke  by  leading  them  slowly  through  it.  Parker* a  NoUa  on  Tex.,  p.  203. 

^Marcy'a  Army  L\fe,  p.  18;  Humboldt,  Eaaai  PoL,  tom.  L,  p.  290;  Qw- 
doue,  in  Temaux-Companay  Voy.,  s^rie  i,  tom.  x.,  p.  443;  MaUe-Bruny  Prida 
de  la  Oiog.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  454;  Montanua,  Nieuwe  Weereld,  p.  209.  *  Lea  Teyas 
et  Querechos  ont  de  grands  troupeaux  de  chiens  qui  portent  lenr  bagage;  iU 
Tattachent  sur  le  doe  de  ces  animaux  au  moyen  d'une  sangle  et  d'un  petit 
bftt.  Quand  la  charge  se  derange  les  chiens  se  mettent  It  hurler,  poor  avertir 
leur  maStre  de  I'arranger.'  Caatafleda,  in  Temaux-Conq)ana,  Voy.,  s^rie  i., 
tom.  ix.,  pp.  117,  125,  190.  On  the  top  of  the  bank  we  struck  a  Ciamanche 
trail,  very  broad,  and  made  by  the  lodge  poles,  which  they  transport  from 
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The  Comanche  observes  laws  of  hospitality  as 
strictly  as  the  Arab^  and  he  exacts  the  observance 
of  his  rules  of  etiquette  from  strangers*  When  a 
visitor  enters  his  dwelling,  the  master  of  the  house 
points  to  him  a  seat,  and  how  to  reach  it,  and  the 
host  is  greatly  offended  if  his  directions  are  not  strictly 
followed  Meeting  on  the  prairie,  friends  as  well  as 
enemies,  if  we  may  believe  Colonel  Marcy,  put  their 
horses  at  full  speed.  "  When  a  party  is  discovered 
approaching  thus,  and  are  near  enough  to  distingui^ 
signals,  all  that  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  disposi* 
tion  is  to  raise  the  right  hand  with  the  palm  in  front, 
and  gradually  push  it  forward  and  back  several  timea 
They  all  understand  this  to  be  a  command  to  halt, 
and  if  they  are  not  hostile,  it  will  at  once  be  obeyed* 
After  they  have  stopped,  the  right  hand  is  raised 
again  as  before,  and  slowly  moved  to  the  right  and 
left,  which  signifies  I  do  not  know  you.  Who  are 
you  1  They  will  then  answer  the  inquiry  by  giving 
their  signal."  Then  they  inflict  on  strangers  the 
hugging  and  face-rubbing  remarked  among  the  Eski- 
mos, demonstrating  thereby  the  magnitude  of  their 
joy  at  meeting.^  The  various  tribes  of  the  Yuma 
and  Mojave  nations  hold  communication  with  one  an- 
other by  means  of  couriers  or  runners,  who  quickly 
disseminate  important  news,  and  call  together  the 
various  bands  for  consultation,  hunting,  and  war. 
Cesides  this,  there  is  used  everywhere  on  the  prairies 
a  system  of  telegraphy,  which  perhaps  is  only  excelled 
by  the  wires  themselves.  Smoke  during  the  day,  and 
fires  at  night,  perched  on  mountain-tops,  flash  intelli- 
gence quickly  and  surely  across  the  plains,  giving  the 

place  to  place. . .  .by  fastening  them  on  each  side  of  their  pack  horses,  leay- 
mg  the  long  ends  trailing  upon  the  sround.'  Parker's  Notes  on  Tex.,  p.  164. 
'Si  cacecen  de  cabalgaduras,  cargan  los  muebles  las  mujeres  ignalmente  que 
SOS  criatnras.'  Oarda  Condtf  in  Soc  Mex*  Cftog.,  Boietin,  torn  v.,  p.  317;  lies*- 
Colorado  JUv.,  p.  128. 

'^'^ Neighbors,  in  Schoolcrqft's  Arch,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  132;  MOWiausen,  Reisen  in 
die  Felsengeh,,^.  234;  Maaxy's  Army  L{fe,  pp.  29,  33,  189;  March's  Jtept.,  p. 
187;  Ortgg's  Com.  Prairies,  vol.  iL,  pp.  38,  46;  ArridviUi,  Crdnica  Serdica, 
pp.  473,  475;  Cordero,  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeotprafia,  p.  378.  When  the  x  am- 
pais  '  wish  to  parley  they  raise  a  firebrand  in  the  air  as  a  sign  of  friendship.' 
jDomeneclCs  D^erts,  vol.  i.,  p.  218. 
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call  for  assistance  or  the  order  to  disperse  when  pur- 
sued. The  advanced  posts  also  inform  the  main  body 
of  the  approach  of  strangers,  and  all  this  is  done  witifi 
astonishing  regularity,  by  either  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  signal  column,  or  by  displaying  it  only  at 
certain  intervals  or  by  increasing  the  number."*  In 
cold  weather  many  of  the  nations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Colorado  carry  firebrands  in  their  hands,  as 
they  assert  for  the  purpose  of  warming  themselves, 
which  custom  led  the  early  visitors  to  name  the  Colo- 
rado the  Rio  del  Tizon.'*" 

The  Comanches  stand  in  great  dread  of  evil  spirits, 
which  they  attempt  to  concOiate  by  fasting  and  absti- 
nence. When  their  demons  withhold  rain  or  sunshine, 
according  as  they  desire,  tliey  whip  a  slave,  and  if  their 
gods  prove  obdurate,  their  victim  is  almost  flayed 
alive.  The  Navajos  venerate  the  bear,  and  as  before 
stated,  never  kill  him  nor  touch  any  of  his  flesh.  ^" 

i»  <  These  messengers  (of  the  Mobaves)  were  their  news  carriers  and  senti- 
nels. Frequently  two  criers  were  emj^loyed  (sometimes  more)  one  from  each 
tribe.  These  would  have  their  meetmg  stations.  At  these  stations  these 
criers  would  meet  with  promptness,  and  by  word  of  mouth,  each  would  de- 
posit his  store  of  news  with  his  fellow  expressman,  and  then  each  would 
return  to  his  own  tribe  with  the  news.'  titralUyfCs  CapL  Oaiman  OirU,  pn. 
220,  283.  '  El  modo  de  darse  sus  avisos  para  reunirse  en  cases  de  mgenaa 
de  ser  perseguidos,  es  por  medio  de  sus  tel^crafos  de  humoe  que  f orman  en 
loe  cerros  mas  elevados  formando  bogueras  de  los  palos  mas  bumientoe  que 
dlos  conocen  muy  bien.'  Velcuco^  NotUias  de  Sonora,  p.  281;  DomeneeKs  Des- 
erts, vol.  ii.,  p.  5.  'Para  no  detenerse  en  hacer  los  humos,  Ueran  loe  mas  de 
los  bombres  y  muleres,  los  instrumentos  necessarioe  para  sacar  Inmbre;  pre- 
fieren  la  pie^ra,  el  eslabon^  v  la  vesca;  pero  si  no  tienen  estos  titiles,  suplen 
Bu  falta  con  i)alos  preparados  al  efecto  bien  secos,  que  frotados  se  inflaman.* 
Oarda  Conde,  in  8oc  Mex,  Otog.,  Botetin,  tom.  v.,  p.  317. 

^** Eaton,  in  8cIiOolerqft*9  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  217;  SUareawB*  ZufU  Ex.,  p. 
18.  '  Su  frazada  en  tiempo  de  frio  es  un  tizon  encendiao  que  apHcdndcIo  i 
la  boca  del  estdmago  camman  por  los  mafianas,  v  calentando  ya  el  sol  como 
a  las  echo  tiran  los  tizones,  ^ue  por  mucbos  que  hayan  tirade  por  loacaminos, 
pueden  ser  sniias  de  los  canunantes.'  Seddmaar,  Reladon,  in  the.  HisL  Mex., 
B&ne  in.,  voL  iv.,  p.  851. 

^^  The  Comanches  '  have  yearly  gatherings  to  light  the  sacred  fire;  they 
build  numerous  huts,  and  sit  hudoled  about  them,  taking  medicine  for  puri- 
fication, and  fasting  for  seven  days.  Those  who  can  endure  to  keep  the  fast 
unbroken  become  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  others.'  Palmer,  in  Harpers  Mag., 
vol.  xvii.,  p.  451.  If  a  Yuma  kills  one  of  his  own  tribe  he  keeps  *a  fast  Tor 
one  moon;  on  such  occasions  be  eats  no  meat,  only  vegetables — drinks  only 
water,  knows  no  woman,  and  bathes  frequently  during  the  day  to  purify  the 
flesh.'  Emory*s  RepL  U,  8.  and  Mex,  Boundary  Survey,  vol.  i.,  p.  110.  *It 
was  their  (Mojaves)  custom  never  to  eat  salted  meat  for  the  next  moon  after 
the  coming  of  a  captive  among  them.'  8traUon*s  Capt  Oainuxn  OMs,  p.  180; 
Domenech's  Deserts,  voL  iu,  p.  402;  Domenech,  Jour.,  p.  13;  M&Qhamsen,  Tags- 
buck,  pp.  125-^. 
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Although  early  writers  speak  of  cannibalism  among 
these  people,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  do  or  ever 
did  eat  human  flesh/"  In  their  intercourse,  they  are 
dignified  and  reserved,  and  never  interrupt  a  person 
speaking.  Unless  compelled  by  necessity,  they  never 
speak  any  language  but  their  own,  it  being  barbarous 
in  their  eyes  to  make  use  of  foreign  tongues.^" 

Although  endowed  generally  with  robust  and 
healthy  constitutions,  bilious  and  malarial  fever,  pneu- 
monia, rheumatism,  dysentery,  ophthalmia,  measles, 
small-pox,  and  various  syphilitic  diseases  are  some- 
times met  among  them ;  the  latter  occurring  most  fre- 
quently among  the  Navajos,  Mojaves,  Yumas,  and 
Comanches.  Whole  bands  are  sometimes  affected 
with  the  last-mentioned  disease,  and  its  effects  are 
often  visible  in  their  young.  A  cutaneous  ailment, 
called  pint08y  also  makes  its  appearance  at  times."* 
For  these  ailments  they  have  different  remedies,  con- 
sisting of  leaves,  herbs,  and  roots,  of  which  decoctions 
or  poultices  are  made;  scarification  and  the  hunger 
cure  are  resorted  to  as  well.  Among  the  Mojaves 
the  universal  remedy  is  the  sweat-house,  employed  by 
them  and  the  other  nations  not  only  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases,  but  for  pleasure.  There  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  their  sweat-houses  and  those  of  north- 
em  nations — an  air-tight  hut  near  a  stream,  heated 
stones,  upon  which  water  is  thrown  to  generate  steam, 
and  a  plunge  into  the  water  afterward.  As  a  cure  for 
the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  they  employ  an  herb  called 
euphorbia.     Broken  or  wounded  limbs  are  incased  in 

MS  <  Entre  cnyas  iribiu  hay  algunas  one  se  comen  ^  bub  enemigoa.'  Alegre, 
HtsL  Ccmp,  de  Jesua,  torn,  i.,  p.  332.  'Lob  chirumaB,  (][ue  me  parecen  ser  los 
jumaB,  no  se  que  coman  came  bumana  como  dijo  el  indio  cosnina.'  Oarces, 
m  Doc  Hisi.  if  ex.,  a^rie  ii,  torn,  i.,  p.  363.  'Amonff  the  spoil  which  we 
took  from  these  Camanches,  we  found  mige  portions  of  human  nesh  evidently 
prepared  for  cooking. '  Dewees*  Texas,  p.  2^-3.  Certain  Europeans  have  repre- 
sented the  Comanches  '  as  a  race  of  cannibals;  but  according  to  the  Spaniards 
. . .  .they  are  merely  a  cruel,  dastardly  race  of  savages.'  Pag^s*  Travels,  vol. 
L,  p.  107. 

'^  Palmer,  in  Harper* e  Mag.,  voL  xviL,  p.  461;  Berlandier  y  Thavel,  Diario, 
p.  253;  Orenumy's  Apaches,  p.  34;  Davis*  ElOrhngo,  p.  407. 

^**87nart,  in  SnMsonian  JRept,  1867,  p.  418.  *  Gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  are 
not  at  all  rare '  amons  the  Navajos.  LeA>ennan,  in  SnMaoman  Bept,  1866,  p. 
290;  Marqfs  Army  L{fe,  p.  31. 


wooden  splints  until  healed.  But  frequently  they 
abandon  their  sick  and  maimed,  or  treat  them- 
with  great  harshness.^**  Priests  or  medicine--me]i 
possess  almost  exclusively  the  secrets  of  the  art  of 
healing.  When  herbs  fail  they  resort  to  incantations^ 
songs,  and  waiUngs.  They  are  firm  believers  in  witch- 
craft, and  wear  as  amulets  and  charms,  feathers, 
stones,  antelope-toes,  cranes'  bills,  bits  of  charred 
wood,  and  the  like.  Their  prophete  claim  the  power 
of  foretelling  future  events,  and  are  frequently  con- 
sulted therefor.  ^**  Most  of  the  nations  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Colorado  burn  their  dead  as  soon  as  possible 
after  death,  on  which  occasion  the  worldly  effects  of 
the  deceased  are  likewise  spiritualized;  utensils,  prop- 
erty, sometimes  wives,  are  sent  with  their  master  to 
the  spirit  land."^     Those  that  do  not  bum  the  dead, 

^^ Hardy's  Trav.j  p.  442-3.  'Los  comanches  la  Uaman  Pnip;  7  cuando 
uno  de  entre  elloa  eaita  herido,  Tnawoap  la  raiz  (que  es  may  larga)  7  esprimea 
el  yugo  y  la  saliva  en  la  llaga.*  Berlandiery  Thovel,  Diario,  p.  257;  Letksrman, 
in  SmUhaoruan  Bept.,  1855,  p.  290;  Pattie*8  Pen,  Xar,,  p.  118;  Strattan'a  CapL 
Oatman  CfirU^  p.  156;  Le^ierman,  in  Srmthaonian  RepLy  1855,  p.  289;  Brovme^t 
Apache  Country,  p.  63;  AfoOhausent  Tagebudi,  p.  142;  Id.,  Beisen  in  die  Fdtten- 
gA.,  torn,  i,  p.  118;  DomenecKa  Deserts,  vol.  11.,  p.  335;  NeigiAors,  in  Sekool- 
crqft's  Arch,,  voL  ii.,  p.  130;  Parkers  Notes  on  Tex,,  p.  193.  The  Apaches: 
'  Guando  se  enferma  algano  ^  quien  no  han  podido  hacer  efecto  favorable  la 
aplicacion  de  las  yerbas,  tlnico  antidote  con  que  ae  curan,  lo  abandonan,  sin 
mas  diligencia  ulterior  que  ponerle  un  monton  de  brasas  i,  la  cabecera  y  una 
poca  de  agua,  sin  saberse  hasta  hoy  quS  significa  ^sto  6  con  qu^  fin  la  hacen.' 
Velasco,  Notidas  de  Sonora,  p.  280. 


139; 
Henry, 

Among  the  Comanches  during  the  steam-bath,  'the  shamans,  or  medicine- 
men, who  profess  to  have  the  power  of  communicating  with  the  unseen  world, 
and  of  propitiating  the  malevolence  of  evil  spirits,  are  performing  vanoiis  in- 
cantations, accompanied  by  music,  on  the  outside.'  Marcy's  Army  Life,  p.  60; 
Bchoolera/t's  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  576;  Bristol,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Bept,  Spec  Com.,  1867, 
p.  358.  'De  aqui  ha  succdido  que  alffunos  indios  naturalmente  astatoa,  aa 
nan  convertido  en  adivinos,  que  han  llegado  i  soatener  como  &  sus  oriiiciilos. 
Estos  mismos  adivinos  hacen  de  m^icos,  que  por  darse  importancia  &  la  ai^- 
cacion  de  ciertas  yerbas,  agregan  porcion  de  ceremonias  supersticioeaa  y  ndi- 
culas,  con  c^ticos  estrafios,  en  que  hablan  6,  sus  enfermos  miles  de  emunstes 
y  patrafias.'   Velasco,  Notidas  de  Sonora,  p.  280. 

^^^At  the  Coloraido  River  they  'burned  those  which  dyed.'  Alarchon,  in 
Hakbtyt's  Voy.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  432;  M&Wiausen,  TagebucJi,^^.  404;  Browne's  ApatU 
Country,  y,  97;  Palmer,  m  Harper's  Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  4G7;  Stratum  s  CapL 
Oatman  Girls,  p.  240-1 .  '  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mojaves  to  bum  their  property 
when  a  relation  dies  to  whose  memorv  they  wish  to  pay  especial  honor.  /«»' 
Colorado  Biv.,  p.  69.  'Die  Comanches  todteten  frilher  das  Lieblingsweib 
des  gestorbenen  HHuptlings.'  MuUer,  Amenhanische  Urreligionen,  p.  88.  'No 
Navajo  will  ever  occupy  a  lodge  in  which  a  person  has  died.  The  lod^ 
is  burned.'  Backus,  in  SchookrqfVs  Arch.,  vol.   iv.,  p.  213;   Lethermm,  m 
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buy  them  in  caves  or  in  shallcvr  gra^res,  witL  tine 
robes,  bktnkets,  weapons,  utensils,  and  ornaments  of 
the  deceased.  The  .  Comanches  frequently  build  a 
heap  of  stones  over  the  grave  of  a  warrior,  near 
which  they  erect  a  pole  from  which  a  pair  of  mocca- 
sons  is  suspended.^**  After  burying  the  corpse,  they 
have  some  mourning  ceremonies,  such  as  dances  and 
songs,  around  a  fire,  and  go  into  mourning  for  a  month. 
As  a  sign  of  grief  they  cut  off  the  manes  and  tails  of 
their  horses,  and  also  crop  their  own  hair  and  lacerate 
their  bodies  in  various  ways;  the  women  giving  vent 
to  their  affliction  by  long-continued  bowlings.  But 
this  applies  only  to  warriors;  children  and  old  men 
are  not  worth  so  ostentatious  a  funeral.  ^^     The  name 

SnaAaoman  Sept.,  1855,  p.  289.  'When  a  death  occurs  they  (Yumas)  move 
their  villages,  although  sometimes  only  a  short  distance,  but  never  occupy- 
ing exactly  the  same  locality.'  ETnory's  Sept.  U,  8.  and  Mex.  Boundary  Sur- 
«y,  voL  i.,  p.  110. 

^^  'When  a  Comanche  dies. . .  .he  is  usually  wrapped  in  his  best  blankets 
or  robes,  and  interred  with  most  of  his  "jewelry,  and  other  articles  of 
esteem.'  Cfregg'a  Com,  Prairiea,  voL  ii.,  pp.  317,  243.  'Cuando  muere  algun 
indio, . . . .  juntando  bus  deudos  todas  las  alhajas  de  su  peculio,  se  las  ponen 
y  de  esta  manera  lo  envuelven  en  una  piel  de  cfbolo  v  To  llevan  i  enterrar.' 
Alegre,  HisL  Comp,  de  JesiUy  tom.  i.,  p.  336;  Kennedys  Texaa^  vol.  i.,  p.  347; 
WMeeftus*  TcuVf  p.  69.  The  Comanches  cover  their  tombs  'with  grass  and 
plants  to  keep  them  concealed.'  DovntnectCs  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363;  Id.,  Jour., 
p.  14.  The  Apaches:  'Probably,  they  bury  their  dead  in  caves;  no  graves 
are  ever  found  that  I  ever  heard  of.'  Henry ^  in  8ehoolcrc08  ArcJu,  voL  v.,  p. 
212.  See  also  James*  Exped.,  voL  ii.,  p.  306.  'On  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  was  a  Comanche  grave  marked  by  a  pile  of  stones  and  some  remnants 
of  scanty  clothing.'  Farher*s  Notes  on  Tex.,  pp.  137,  151.  The  custom  of 
the  Meecalero  Apaches  'heretofore  has  been  to  leave  their  dead  unbuiied 
in  some  secluded  spot.'  Curtis,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1871,  p.  402;  Cremomy\ 
Apaches,  p.  50;  MGUkausen,  Heisen  in  die  FeUengeb.^  tom.  ii.,  p.  233;  PaUie's 
Pers.  Not.,  p.  119. 

^' Among  the  Navajos,  'immediately  after  a  death  occurs,  a  vessel  con- 
taining water  is  placed  near  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  where  it  remains 
over  night;  in  tae  morning  two  naked  Indians  come  to  get  the  body  for 
burial,  with  their  hair  falling  over  and  upon  their  face  and  shoulders.  When 
tiie  ceremony  is  completed  uiey  retire  to  the  water,  wash,  dress,  do  up  their 
hair,  and  go  about  their  usual  avocations.'  Bristol,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL  Spec. 
Com.,  1867,  p.  358.  The  Navajos  '  all  walked  in  solemn  procession  round  it 
(tiie  grave)  singing  their  funeral  songs.  As  they  left  it,  every  one  left  a 
present  on  the  grave;  some  an  arrow,  others  meat,  moccasons,  tobacco,  war- 
feathers,  and  the  like,  all  articles  of  value  to  them.'  Pattie^s  Pers.  j^ar.,  p. 
119;  JSevista  Cienifiica,  tom.  i.,  p.  57.  'A  los  nifios  y  nifias  de  pecho  les  Uevon 
en  una  jicara  la  leche  ordenada  de  sus  pechos  las  mismas  madres,  y  se  las 
eoban  en  la  sepultura;  y  esto  lo  hacen  por  algunos  dias  continues.'  Sonorti, 
Deaerip.  Oeog.,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  B&ne  iii.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  543;  Neighbors,  in 
Behooierq/i's  Arch.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  133;  Velasco,  Notidas  de  Sonera,  p.  280;  FroAel, 
Aus  Amerika,  tom.  ii.,  p.  100;  M&Vhausen,  Beisen  in  die  Felsengeh.,  tom.  i.,  p. 
304;  Marey's  Army  L{fe,  p.  56.  'When  a  young  warrior  dies,  they  mourn  a 
long  time,  but  when  an  old  person  dies,  they  mourn  but  little,  saying  that 
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of  a  deceased  person  is  rarely  mentioned,  and  the 
Apaches  are  shy  of  admitting  strangers  to  a  celebrar 
tion  of  funeral  ceremonies,  wmch  mostly  take  place  at 
night.  In  general,  they  are  averse  to  speaking  upon 
the  subject  of  death  at^  all.  The  Navajos,  says  Mr 
Davis,  "have  a  superstitious  dread  of  approaching  a 
dead  body,  and  will  never  go  near  one  when  they  can 
avoid  it."^«^ 

In  the  character  of  the  several  nations  of  this  divi^i- 
ion,  there  is  a  marked  contrast.  The  Apaches  as  I 
have  said,  though  naturally  lazy  like  all  savages,  are, 
in  their  industries,  extremely  active — ^their  indus- 
tries being  theft  and  murder,  to  which  they  are 
trained  by  their  mothers,  and  in  which  they  display 
consummate  cunning,  treachery,  and  crueltv.^^  The 
Navajos  and  Mojaves  display  a  more  docile  nature; 
their  industries,  although  therein  they  do  not  claim 

they  cannot  live  forever,  and  it  was  time  they  should  go.'  Parker^*  NoUb  cm 
Tex,,  pp.  192,  236. 

^^  Davis'  El  Oringo,  pp.  414-15;  Cremany's  Apaehea,  pp.  250,  297. 
^^'The  quality  of  mercy  is  unknown  among  the  Apaches.'  Grtmom^t 
Apaches,  pp.  33-4,  193,  215-16,  227>8.  'Perfectly  Uwless,  savase,  and 
brave.'  Marcy's  Rept,,  p.  197.  *For  the  sake  of  the  booty,  also  ta^e  life.' 
Sehoolcrq/ts  Arch,,  vol.  v.,  n.  202.  'Inclined  to  intemperance  in  strong 
drinks.'  Henry,  in  8choolcra/is  Arch,  vol.  v.,  p.  211.  'Ferocisimos  de  con- 
dicion«  de  naturaleza  sangrientos.'  Almanza,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex,,  serie  iiL, 
torn,  iv.,  p.  824.     'Snmamente  vengativo.'   Velasco,  Notida*  de  Sonora,  p. 

283.     'Alevoso  y  vengativo  caracte rastutos  ladrones,  y  sanguinarios.' 

Bustamante,  in  Cavo,  Tres  Siglos,  torn,  iii.,  p.  78.  'I  have  not  seen  a  more 
intelligent,  cheerful,  and  grateful  tribe  of  Indians  than  the  roving  Apaches.' 
Colyer,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1871,  pp.  16,  47,  61;  Oarda  Conde,  in  Soc  Mex, 
Geog.,  Boletin,  tom.  v.,  pp.  314-15,  317;  Doc.  HisL  N.  Visoaya,  MS.,  p.  4; 
Cordtro,  in  Oroaco  y  Berra,  Oeografia,  p.  371;  Baartleti's  Pers.  Nar.,  vol  i.,  pp. 
322,  326-7;  SmaH,  in  Smithsonian  Bept.,  1867,  p.  419;  ApostdUcos  Afanes,  p. 
430;  LachapeUe,  Baousset-Bouldon,  p.  83;   Turner,  in  I/ouveUes  Annates  des 

Voy.,  1852,  tom.  cxxxv.,  pp.  307,  314;  Domenedis  Deserts,  voL  iL,  pp.  5,  6,  8; 
MdUhausen,  Reisen  in  die  Felsengeb.,  tom.  i,  p.  294;  MOQhausen,  TagebuA,  pp. 
330,  361;  Bent,  in  Schoolerc^ft's  Arch,  vol.  i,  p.  243;  Ward's  Mexico,  voL  i.,  p. 
580;  Motory's  Arizona,  jp^.  31-2;  Pope,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  RepL,  vol.  iL,  p.  13; 

Whipple,  Ewhank,  and  Tumsr's  Rept.,  p.  14,  in  Pac  R.  R,  RinL,  voL  iiL;  Cfal- 
latin,  m  Nouvelles  Annates  des  Voy.,  1851,  torn.  cxxxL,  p.  273;  Gregg's  Com. 
Prairies,  vol.  L,  pp.  291,  295;  Hist.  ChriUenne  de  la  CaL,  p.  99;  Edwards' 
Hist.  Tex.,  p.  95;  Peters' Life  qf  Carson,  p.  323;  8oc  Giog.,  Bulletin,  aerie  v.. 
No.  96,  p.  187;  Pike's  Expl&r.  Trav.,  p.  341;  Hassel,  Mex.  GuaL,  p.  276; 
Paimer,  m  Harper's  Mag.,  voL  xvii.,  pp.  462-3;  Figwer^s  Hunu  Race,  pp. 
482,  484;  Arridmta,  Cr6mca  Serdfiea,  p.  419;  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  de  Jesus, 
tom.  ii.,  p.  404;  Ives*  Colorado  Riv.,  p.  44;  Emory's  Rept.  U,  S.  and  Mex. 
Boundary  Survey,  vol.  L,  p.  Ill;  Froebel,  Aua  Ameriha,  tom.  iL,  pp.  475-6^ 
and  Cent.  Amer.,  p.  527;  Patties  Pers.  Nar.,  p.  117;  WkfpHe,  in  Pac  R.  R, 
Rept.,  voL  iii.,  p.  99;  Sedelmair,  RelacUm,  in  Doc  Hist.  Mex.,  serie  iiL,  torn, 
iv.,  p.  850;  see,  further,  Ind.  Aff.  Repts.,  from  1854  to  1872;  Stratton's  CapL 
Oatman  Girls,  pp.  116,  122. 
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to  eschew  all  trickery,  being  of  a  more  peaceful,  sub- 
stantial character,  such  as  stock-raising,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures.  Professional  thieving  is  not  coun- 
tenanced Though  treacherous,  they  are  not  natu- 
rally cruel;  and  though  deaf  to  the  caU  of  gratitude, 
they  are  hospitable  and  socially  inclined.  They  are 
ever  ready  to  redeem  their  pledged  word,  and  never 
shrink  from  the  faithful  performance  of  a  contract 
They  are  brave  and  intelligent,  and  possess  much  natu- 
ral common  sense. ^**  The  Tamajabs  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  share  in  marauding  excursions.  Though  not 
wanting  in  courage,  they  possess  a  mild  disposition, 
and  are  kind  to  strangers.^  The  Comanches  are  dig- 
nified in  their  deportment,  vain  in  respect  to  their 
Krsonal  appearance,  ambitious  of  martial  fame,  unre- 
iting  in  their  feuds,  always  exacting  blood  for  blood, 
yet  not  sanguinary.  They  are  true  to  their  allies, 
prizing  highly  their  freedom,  hospitable  to  strangers, 
sober  yet  gay,  maintaining  a  grave  stoicism  in  pres- 
ence of  strangers,  and  a  Spartan  indifierence  under 
severe  suffering  and  misfortune.  Formal,  discreet, 
and  Arab-like,  they  are  always  faithful  to  the  guest 
who  throws  himself  upon  their  hospitality.  To  the 
valiant  and  brave  is  awarded  the  highest  place  in 
their  esteem.  They  are  extremely  clanish  in  their 
social  relations.  Quarrels  among  relatives  and  friends 
are  unheard  of  among  then^^ 

^''The  Navajofl:  'Hospitality  ezistB  among  these  Indians  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  Nor  are  these  people  cruel. . .  .They  are  treacherous.'  Letherman,  in 

SmUksctman  Bept,,  1856,  pp.  292,  295.     'Brave,  hardy,  industrious.'  Colyer, 


with  which  they  fulfil  an  agreement.'  Ives'  Colorado  Bh.,  pp.  20,  71-2;  Backus^ 
in  8choolerqft*9  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  211;  BartUtt'n  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  329; 
Mdllhauaen,'  Beisen  m  die  Felaengeb.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  234;  Eaion^  in  Schoolcra/Va 
Arch.,  voL  iv.,  pp.  217-18;  Hughes'  Doniphan's  Ex,,  p.  203;  M6llhausen,  Tage- 
6iie&,p.  384. 

^Cariez,  mPac  B.  B,  BepL,  vol.  iiL,  p.  124.  'Estos  indios  se  aventa- 
jan  en  mnchas  circumstancias  i  los  yumas  y  demas  naciones  del  Rio  Cqfora- 
do;  son  meuos  molestos  v  nada  ladrones.'  Oarces,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  ii., 
torn,  i.,  p.  273;  also  in  Arridvita,  Cnhdca  Serdfica,  p.  472;  Domenech's  Deserts, 
ToL  iL,  T>.  62. 

^  '  Grave  and  dignified ....  implacable   and   imrelenting ....  hospitable, 

and  kind affectionate  to  each  other jealous  of  their  own  freedom.' 

Moreifs  Armff  Life,  pp.  26,  90-1,  34,  36-9,  41,  60.     ' Alta  estima  hacen  del 
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The  non-nomadic  semicivilized  town  and  s^riciil- 
tural  peoples  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  second 
division  of  this  group,  I  call  the  Pueblos,  or  Towns- 
people, from  pueblo,  town,  population,  people,  a  name 
given  by  the  Spaniards  to  such  inhabitants  of  this 
region  as  were  found,  when  first  discovered,  perma- 
nently located  in  comparativelv  well-built  towns. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  term  Pueblos  applies  only  to 
the  villagers  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  and  its  tributaries,  between  latitudes  34*  45' 
and  36**  30',  and  although  the  name  is  employed  as  a 
general  appellation  for  this  division,  it  will  be  used, 
for  the  most  part,  only  in  its  narrower  and  popular 
sense.  In  this  division,  besides  the  before-mentioned 
Puehhs  proper,  are  embraced  the  MoquiSy  or  villagers 
of  eastern  Arizona,  and  the  non-nomadic  agricaltoral 
nations  of  the  lower  Gila  River — the  PiTnas,  Marico- 
paSy  Pdpagos,  and  cognate  tribes.  The  country  of  the 
Townspeople,  if  we  may  credit  Lieutenant  Simpson, 
is  one  of  "almost  universal  barrenness,**  yet  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  spots;  that  of  the  agricultural 
nations,  though  dry,  is  more  generally  productive. 
The  fame  of  this  so-called  civilization  reached  Mexico 
at  an  early  day;  first  through  Alvar  Nufiez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  and  his  companions,  who  belong  to  the  expedi- 
tion under  the  unfortunate  Pdmphilo  de  Narvaez, 
traversing  the  continent  from  Florida  to  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Califomia;  they  brought  in  exaggerated 
rumors  of  great  cities  to  the  north,  which  prompted 
the  expeditions  of  Marco  de  Niza  in  1539,  of  Coronado 
in  1540,  and  of  Espejo  in  1586.  These  adventurers 
visited  the  north  in  quest  of  the  fabulous  kingdoms  of 
Quivira,  Tontonteac,  Marata,  and  others,  in  which  great 
riches  were  said  to  exist.     The  name  of  Quivira  was 

valor  estu  razu  nomadas.'  Mtueo  Mex.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  34.     'Loin  d'etre  cniel% 
iU-8ont  trto-douz  et  trto-fid^les  dans  lenn  amiti^'  OattafUda,  in  Ta 


Comhans,  Voy.,  s6ne  l,  torn,  ix.,  p.  191;  Paifno,  in  Reeiata  Cknii^eaf  torn,  i., 
p.  57;  Escudero,  NoUdas  de  CluJiuahtia,  pp.  229-30;  i>oinenecA»  Jour.,  m,  13^ 
137,  469;  Soc  Giog.,  Bulletin,  torn,  v.,  Ko.  96,  p.  193;  NeiMon,  in  Sckoel- 
crafCi  Arch,,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  132-3;  Orega^s  Conu  firakieej  voL  L,  pp.  293;  295^ 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  307,  313;  OallaUn,  in  Nouvulee  Annalesdes  Vc$f.^  1851,  tcun.  <iEi3ci« 
p.  273;  JSkepard'a  Land  qf  the  Aztece,  p.  182;  Pag6$*  Trai^  voL  L,  p.  107; 
CcUderon  de  la  BanxCa  Uft  in  Mex.,  vol.  iL,  p.  308. 
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afterward  applied  by  them  to  one  or  more  of  the 
pueblo  cities.  The  name  Cibola,  from  dbohy  Mexican 
bull,  boa  bisoUy  or  wild  ox  of  New  Mexico,  where  the 
Spaniards  first  encountered  buffalo,  was  given  to  seven 
of  the  towns  which  were  afterward  known  as  the 
seven  cities  of  Cfbola.  But  most  of  the  villages 
known  at  the  present  day  were  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  early  expeditions  by  their  present  names. 
The  statements  in  regard  to  the  number  of  their  vil- 
lages differed  from  the  first.  Castafieda  speaks  of 
seven  cities.^**  The  following  list,  according  to  Lieu- 
tenant Whipple's  statement,  appears  to  be  the  most 
complete.  Commencing  north,  and  following  the  south- 
ward course  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte;  Shipap, 
Acoti,  Taos,  Picuris,  San  Juan,  Pojuaque,  Santa 
Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  Cochite,  Pecos, 
Santo  Domingo,  Cuyamanque,  SiQa,  Jemez,  San  Fe- 
lipe, GalisteO)  Santa  Ana,  Zandia,  Laguna,  Acoma, 
Zufii,  Isleta,  and  Chilili."^  The  Moquis  who  speak  a 
distinct  language,  and  who  have  many  customs  pecu- 

i»  *  Tignex  est  situ^  vers  le  nord,  k  environ  quarante  lienes,*  from  CiboU. 
CtutatkedOf  in  Temattx-Con^panSf  Voy.,  s^rie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  p.  165.  'La  pro- 
vince de  Cibola  oontient  sept  villages;  le  plus  grand  se  nonune  Mnzaque.' 
Id.,  p.  163.  Of  two  provinces  north  of  Tignex,  *i*une  se  nommait  Hemes,  et 
Tenfennait  sept  villages:  Tautre  Yujine-Ynnque.'  Id.,  P-  138.  '  Plus  au  uord 
[of  Tignex]  est  la  province  de  Quirix. . .  .et  celle  de  Tutahaco.'  Id.,  p.  168. 
Worn  Oicn3r€  to  Quivira,  'On  compte  sept  autres  villages.'  Id.,  p.  179.  *J1 
exirte  aussi,  d'aprte  le  rapport.... un  autre' royaume  tr^s-vaste,  nomm^ 
Aeos;  car  il  y  a  Ahacns  et  Acns;  Ahacus  aveo  Taspiration  est  nne  des  sept 
villes,  et  la  capitale.  Acns  sans  aspiration  est  un  royaume.'  Ifiza,  in  Ter- 
nauX'Campans,   Vcy.,  a6ne  i,  torn,  ix.,  p.  271.     'The  kin^dome  of  Toton- 

teac  so  much  extolled  by  the  Father  proumciall, the  Indians  say  is  a  hotte 

lake,  about  which  are  fine  or  sixe  houses;  and  that  there  were  certaine  other, 
but  that  they  are  ruinated  b^  warre.  The  kingdome  of  Marata  is  not  to  be 
found,  neither  haue  the  Indians  any  knowledge  thereof.  Ihe  kingdome  of 
Acus  is  one  onely  sm^  citie,  where  they  gather  cotton  which  is  called  Acucu, 
and  I  say  that  this  is  a  towne.  For  Acus  with  an  aspiration  nor  without,  is 
no  word  of  they  countrey.  And  because  I  gesso  tnat  they  would  deriue 
Aencu  of  Acus,  I  say  that  it  is  this  towne  whereinto  the  kingdom  of  Acus  ia 
counerted.'  Coronado,  in  HcHduyCB  Voy.,  vol.  iii,  p.  378;  E^f>eio,  in  Id.,  pp. 
38&-94;  Mendom,  LeUre,  in  Temaux-Campans,  Voy.,  s^e  i.,  torn,  ix.,  p. 
896;  De  Laet,  NomiB  0ii>i8,ja.  315;  Salmeron,  Beladones,  in  Doc  HiaL  Mex,, 
a6ne  iii,  tom.  iv.,  p.  100;  mcalanie,  in  Id.,  pp.  124-5;  PUce^a  Explor.  Trav., 
pp.  341-2;  MiMenpfordt,  Mejico,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  u.,  pp.  528-9;  Eatoti,  in  School- 
mifi%  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  220;  Hwsatl,  Mcx.  Ouat.,  p.  197. 

**•  Wkhppk,  Ewbcmt,  and  Tumer*a  Kept.,  pp.  10-12,  in  Pac.  R.  H.  Rept., 
AJiroL  ill;  Simpaon's  Jour.  MU.  Kteon.,  pp.  128-30;  Hezio,  NoUda  de  las  Mm- 
mtea,  in  MeUne'a  T*oo  Thoueand  Miles,  pp.  208>9;  Chacon,  in  Id.,  pp.  210-11; 
AiatcaMer,  in  Id.,  p.  212;  Davis*  El  Qrkigo,  p.  115;  CaJUumn,  in  Sckoolcrqft's 
Ardi,  vol!  iii,  p.  633. 
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liar  to  themselves,  inhabit  seven  villages,  named 
Oraibe,  Shumuthpa,  Mushaiina,  Ahlela,  Gualpi,  Si- 
winna,  and  Tegua.^^^ 

By  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  the  natives 
were  probably  disturbed  less  than  was  usually  the 
case  with  the  vanquished  race;  the  Pueblos  being 
well  domiciled  and  well  behaved,  and  having  little  to 
be  stolen,  the  invaders  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  per- 
mitting them  to  work  in  peace,  and  to  retain  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  their  forefathers  as  they  do, 
many  of  them,  to  this  day.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  a  relationship  with  the  civilized  Aztecs  of 
Mexico,  but  thus  far  without  success.  No  affinities 
in  language  appear  to  exist;  that  of  the  Moquis,  in- 
deed, contains  a  few  faint  traces  of  and  assinnlations 
to  A^ec  words,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  third  volume  of 
this  work,  but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  support 
any  theory  of  common  origin  or  relationship.^^ 

The  Pimas  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Gila  River 
about  two  hundred  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Colorado.  Their  territory  extends  from  about  the 
bend  of  the  Gila  up  the  river  to  a  place  called  Mari- 
copa Coppermine;  northward  their  boundary  is  the 
SgJt  River,  and  south  the  Picacho.     They  are  gener- 

^  Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Turner's  Jiept,,  p.  13,  in  Pac  B.  B.  BepL,  voL 
iii.  '  Lob  nombres  de  los  pueblos  del  Moqui  son,  segan  lengua  de  los  Yavi- 
pak,  Sesepanlab^  Masagneve,  Janogiialpa,  Muqni,  Concabe  y  Maca  £  quien 
108  znfiifl  llaman  Oraive,  que  es  en  el  que  estuve/  Oarces,  in  Ihe.  ffuL  Mex., 
serie  ii.,  torn,  i,  p.  332;  RvactovCs  Adven.  Mex.,  p.  195;  Ives*  Colorado  Hw,,  p. 
127. 

1^  Affirmationa  are  abundant  enough,  but  tkey  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  fact,  and  many  are  absurd  on  their  face.  '  Nous  affirmons  que  lea 
Indiens  Pueblos  et  les  anciens  Mexicains  sent  issus  dWe  seule  et  meme 
souche.'  HuaOon,  in  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voy.,  1850,  torn.  cxxvL,  p.  44. 
'  These  Indians  claim,  and  are  generally  supposed,  to  have  descendea  from 
the  ancient  Aztec  race.'  MerriwSher,  in  Ind,  Aff.  RepL,  1854,  p.  174.  'They 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  country.'  JUans*  Bl  OrinffO, 
p.  114.  'They  are  the  remaiuB  of  a  once-powerful  people.'  Walber^  in.  Ind, 
Aff,  JRept.,  1872,  p.  55;  Colyer,  in  Id,,  1869,  p.  90.  'They  (Moquis)  are  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  be  descended  from  the  band  of  Welsh,  which  rrince  Madoo 
took  with  him  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  weave  peculiar! v  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pec^le  of  Wales.* 
Ten  Broeck,  in  Schookrc^s  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  81.  *I1  est  assez  sinjBpilier  que 
les  Moquis  soient  designi^s  par  les  trappers  et  les  chasseun  am^caina,  qui 

p^nHrent  dans  leur  pays sous  le  nom  dlndiens  Welches.'  Ruxton^  in 

NouoelUs  Annales  des  Voy,,  1860,  tom.  cxxvi.,  p.  55.  *  Moques  supposed  to  be 
vestiges  of  Aztecs.'  Amer.  QuaH.  Register,  vol  i.,  p.  173;  Pfkhar(fsBeseareke$, 
vol.  v.,  p.  431. 
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aUy  drvided,  and  known  as  the  upper  and  lower  Pimas, 
which  branches  show  but  slight  dialectic  differences. 
When  first  seen  their  territory  extended  farther  south- 
ward into  Sonora.  The  Pdpagos,  their  neighbors,  are 
closely  allied  to  them  by  language.  In  no  wise  related 
to  them,  but  very  similar  in  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, are  the  Maricopas,  who  reside  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  and  who  claim  to  have  migrated  to  that  place 
some  centuries  ago,  from  a  more  westerly  territory. 

All  these  people,  although  not  dwelling  in  houses 
built  like  those  of  the  Pueblos  of  solid  materials^ 
have  settled  villages  in  which  they  reside  at  all  times, 
and  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  roving  and  nomadic 
tribes  described  in  the  Apache  family.  When  first 
found  by  the  Spaniards,  they  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
knew  how  to  weave  cotton  and  other  fabrics;  in  fact 
it  was  easily  observable  that  they  had  made  a  step 
toward  civilization.  I  therefore  describe  them  together 
with  the  Pueblos.  The  region  occupied  by  them,  al- 
though containing  some  good  soil,  is  scantily  provided 
with  water,  and  to  enable  them  to  raise  crops,  they 
are  obliged  to  irrigate,  conducting  the  water  of  the 
Gila  to  their  fields  in  small  canals.  The  water  ob- 
tained by  digging  wells  is  frequently  brackish,  and  in 
many  places  they  are  forced  to  carry  all  the  water 
needed  for  household  purposes  quite  a  long  distance. 
The  climate  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  on  the 
American  continent. 

The  Pueblos,  and  Moqui  villagers,  are  a  race  of 
small  people,  the  n:en  averaging  about  five  feet  in 
height,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  well-cut  features, 
bright  eyes,  and  a  generally  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance."*     Their  hair  is  dark,  soft,  and  of  fine 

y*  Les  homines  aaat  petitB.'  Mendom,  LeUre,  in  Temaux-CompanSf  Voy,, 
m6ne  i,  torn,  ix,,  p.  294.  The  MoqniB  are  '  of  medium  size  and  indifferently 
proportioBed^  their  features  strongly  marked  and  homely,  with  an  expression 
sraierally  bri^t  and  good-natorecL'  /tw*  Colorado  Rw,,  pp.  120-2,  126-7. 
The  Keres  'sind  hohen  Wnchses.'  MUhlenp/ordt,  M^ico,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  iL,  p. 
528;  Malte-jBrun,  PrMs  de  la  06og.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  463;  HaMel,  Mex,  Ouca.,  p. 
li^;  MeUkauaen,  ReiamindieFei9engd>.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  240;  De  Laet,  Noms  Orbis, 
p.  31;  iiimp9on'9  Jour.  MiL  Beeon,,  p.  93;  Ciutafteda,  in  Temauss-Comvana,  Voy.^ 
Vol.  I.   84 
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texture,  and  their  skin  a  clear  shade  of  brown,^  The 
women  seldom  exceed  four  feet  in  height,  with  figure 
rotund,  but  a  graceful  carriage,  and  face  fiill,  with 
pretty,  intelligent  features  and  good  teeth.  ^^  Albinos 
are  at  times  seen  amongst  them,  who  are  described  as 
having  very  fair  complexions,  light  hair,  and  blue  or 
pink  eyes.^** 

The  Pimas  and  their  neighbors  are  men  of  fine 

?)hysique,  tall  and  bony,  many  of  them  exceeding  six 
eet  in  height,  broad-chested,  erect  and  muscular,  but 
frequently  light-limbed  with  small  hands,  though  the 
feet  of  both  sexes  are  large.  The  have  large  features, 
expressive  of  frankness  and  good  nature,  with  promi- 
nent cheek-bones  and  aquiline  nose,  those  of  the 
women  being  somewhat  retrouss^.^®  The  females 
are  symmetrically  formed,  with  beautifully  tapered 
limbs,  full  busts,  pleasing  features,  embellished  with 
white  and  evenly  set  teeth. ^"  Their  coarse  hair  grows 
to  a  great  length  and  thickness,  and  their  dark  com- 
plexion becomes  yet  darker  toward  the  south.^  The 
ordinary  dress  of  the  Pueblos  is  the  breech-cloth  and 

s^rie  i.,  torn,  iz.,  pp.  67-8;  Ruxion,  in  NowveUa  Atmales  dea  Voy,^  1860,  torn. 
cxxvi.,  pp,  62-3;  Pikt'a  Exipkyr,  Trav,,  p.  342. 

^^  'The  people  are  Bomewhafc  white.'  Nka^  in  Ifakbiyi*s  Toy.,  voL  iii.,  p. 
372.  '  Much  fairer  in  complexion  than  other  tribes.'  Buxton**  Adeen,  Mex,, 
p.  195;  KendaU'a  Naar.,  voL  i.,  p.  379;  MQUhatuen,  Tagebuch,  p.  230;  PriA- 
ardCs  Researches,  vol.  v.,  pp.  423,  431;  Walker,  in  8.  F.  Heraki,  OeL  1S» 
1863;  Ihmenech^s  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41. 

*"  *  Prettiest  squaws  I  have  yet  seen.'  Marqf's  Army  Life,  p.  111.  'Good- 
looking  and  symmetricaL'  I>avis*  El  Oringo,  pp.  421-2. 

"»  Ten  Broeck,  in  SchoohraJVs  ArcJu,  vol.  iv.,  p.  81.  *  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  have  white  skin,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  Ihmmeefis  Deserts,  toL  L, 
p.  210,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66;  Eaion,  in  Schoolerc^ft^s  AreL,  YoL  iv.,  pp.  220-1;  MoU- 
hmsen,  Taaebtu^  p.  285;  Palmer,ia  Harper's  Mag,^  voL  zvii.,  p.  456. 

*"  *A  robust  and  well-formed  race.  *  Cremxm^s  Apaches,  pp.  90,  103.  *  WcU 
Inult,  generally  tall  and  bony.'  Walker's  Pimas,  MS.  The  Maricopaa  'sont 
de  stature  plus  haute  et  plus  athl^ti(][ue  que  les  Pijmoe.'  GaUatin,  in  i^oii- 
velles  Armales  des  Vcy,  1851,  torn,  cxxxi.,  p.  290;  see  also  Emory^  in  Fremosd 
and  Emorifs  Notes  qf  Trav.,  pp.  49,  50;  Id.,  in  Poc  B.  B.  BepL,  voL  iL,  p. 
12;  Domenech's  Deserts,  voL  n,,  p.  19;  Alegre,  HitL  Cwwp.  de  Jemts,  torn,  iii., 
p.  103;  Murr,  Nachrichten,  p.  196;  Emory's  Becormoissance,  p.  132;  Bigier'4 
Early  Days  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  MS.;  Johnson's  HisL  Aritona,  p.  11;  BrmieU, 
in  Western  Monthly,  p.  169;  Froebel,  Aus  Amerika,  torn.  iL,  p.  448;  Sam  From- 
dsco  Bulletin,  July,  1860. 

^**  'Laa  mujeres  hermosas.'  Mange,  in  Doe.  Hist  Mex,,  serieiv.,  torn.  L, 
pp.  298,  364.  '  Bather  too  much  inclined  to  embonpoint.'  Ives'  Cohrado  Bip., 
pp.  31,  33,  39;  BartleU's  Pers,  Nar.,  vol.  iL,  p.  229. 

i<^ *AmboB  secsos no malparecidos y muy  melenudos. '  Velaseo, Notidaf 

de  Sonora,  pp.    116,    161.      'lYiguefios  de  color.'    Sedeimair^   Bdadom,   in 
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blanket;  some  add  a  blouse  of  cotton  or  deer-skin,  a 
waist-belt,  and  buckskin  leggins  and  moccasona  The 
women  wear  a  long,  cotton,  sleeveless  tunic,  confined 
round  the  waist  by  a  colored  girdle,  a  species  of  cape 
bordered  in  different  colors,  fastened  round  the  neck 
at  the  two  comers,  and  reaching  down  to  the  waist, 
while  over  the  head  a  shawl  is  thrown.  The  feet  are 
protected  by  neat  moccasons  of  deer-skin  or  woollen 
stuff,  surmounted  by  leggins  of  the  same  material. 
They  have  a  habit  of  paddling  the  leggins,  which 
makes  them  appear  short-legged  with  small  feet.^* 
The  men  bind  a  handkerchief  or  colored  band  round 
the  head.  Young  women  dress  the  hair  in  a  peculiarly 
neat  and  becoming  style.  Parting  it  at  the  back, 
they  roll  it  round  hoops,  when  it  is  fastened  in  two 
high  bunches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  placing 
sometimes  a  single  feather  in  the  centre;  married 
women  gather  it  into  two  tight  knots  at  the  side  or 
one  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  men  cut  it  in  front 
of  the  ears,  and  in  a  line  with  the  eye-brows,  while  at 
the  back  it  is  plaited  or  gathered  into  a  single  bunch, 
and  tied  with  a  band^*     On  gala  occasions,  they  paint 

Doe,  HuL  Jftix.,  s^rie  iii.,  torn,  iy.,  p.  851.  '  Die  Masse,  Dicke  und  Lftnge 
ihres  Haupthaares  greenzt  an  das  Unelaabliche.'  Froebel,  Aus  Amerika,  torn. 
iL,  p.  465;  Id.,  Cent  Amer,,  p.  513;  Prkhard's  Nai.  Hist.  Man,  vol.  ii,  p. 
567;  Pattie'a  Pers,  Nar.,  pp.  143-5,  149;  Stration's  Capt.  Oatman  Oirls,  p.  180. 
'•••Heads  are  uncovered.'  RuxtotCa  Adven,  Hex.,  p.  196.  *Lob  hombres 
visten,  y  cal9aa  de  caero,  y  las  mugeres,  que  se  precian  de  largos  cabellos 
cabren  sus  cabefas  y  ver^enfas  con  lo  mesmo.'  OomarOy  Hist.  Ind.,  fol.  275. 
•De  kleeding  bestond  uit  kotoene  mantels,  hoiden  tot  broeken,  genaeyt, 
achoenen  en  laenen  van  ^oed  leder.'  MontamiB,  Nieuwe  Weerdd,  pp.  209, 
217-18.  The  women  '  havmg  the  calves  of  their  legs  wrapped  or  stuffed  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a  swelled  appearance.'  Simpson s  Jour.  Mil 
JUam.,  pp.  14,  115;  De  Laei,  Novus  Orbis,  pp.  297-8,  301,  303,  312-13;  Coro- 
nado,  in  HaHuyt'a  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  pp.  377, 380;  Espejo,  in  Id.,  pp.  384-96;  Nksa, 
in  Id.,  pp.  368,  370;  Palmer,  in  llarper's  Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  457;  Whipple, 
Eubank,  and  Tumer^s  HepL,  pp.  30,  122,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  RepL,  voL  iiL;  Dome- 
week's  Deserts,  voL  L,  pp.  197, 203,  voL  ii.,  pp.  213,  281;  Ten  Broech,  in  School- 
craft's  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  pp.  73-88;  WisUzenu?  Tour,  p.  26;  Larenaudi^re,  Mex. 
et  GuobL,  p.  147;  Warden,  Recherches,  p.  79;  Marcos  Army  Life,  pp.  99-100, 
I05--6;  Foster's  Pre-Bist,  Races,  p.  394;  Castaneda,  m  Temaux-Compans,  Voy., 
■^rie  L,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  61-8,  76,  163,  173,  177;  JararmUo,  in  Id,,  pp.  369-371; 
Ivts*  Colorado  Riv,,  pp.  119-27;  Ruxton,  in  NouveUes  Annalesdes  Voy.,  1850, 
torn,  cxxvi,  p.  53;  jEaion,  in  SchookrafVs  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  p.  220;  Ahert,  in 
Emory's  Reeomtoissance,  p.  471;  Mayer's  Mex.  Aztec,  etc,  voL  ii,  p.  359;  MOU- 
hausen,  Tagdmeh,f^.  217,  283;  KendalVs  Nar.,  voL  L,  p.  379;  RevUlarOigedo, 
Carta,  MS.;  Aleedo,  Dicdonario,  tom.  iv.,  p.  388;  Arridvita,  CrUniea  Serdfica, 
p.  479;  Qremfs  Com.  Prairies,  vol  i,  pp«  248,  27^-80;  MOUhausen^  Rdsen  m 
die  FelsengJb.,  torn.  iL,  pp.  195,  239. 
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and  adorn  themBelves  in  many  groteeque  sfcyles;  arms, 
legs,  and  exposed  portions  of  the  body  are  cot^t^ 
with  stripes  or  rings,  and  conical-shaped  head-dresses; 
feathers,  sheep-skin  wigs,  and  masks,  are  likewise 
employed.^  The  habmments  of  the  Pimas  are  a 
cotton  serape  of  their  own  manufisu^ure,  a  breech-doth, 
with  sandals  of  raw-hide  or  deer-skin.  Women  wear 
the  same  kind  of  serape,  womid  round  the  loins  and 
pinned,  or  more  frequently  tucked  in  at  the  waist,  or 
fastened  with  a  belt  in  which  different-colored  wools 
are  woven;  some  wear  a  short  petticoat  of  deer-skin 
or  bark.^*  They  wear  no  head-dress.  Like  the 
Pueblos,  the  men  cut  the  hair  short  across  the  fore- 
head, and  either  plait  it  in  different  coils  behind,  which 
are  ornamented  with  bits  of  bone,  shells,  or  red  doth, 
or  mix  it  with  clay,  or  gather  it  into  a  turban  shape 
on  top  of  the  head,  leaving  a  few  ornamented  and 
braided  locks  to  hang  down  over  the  eara^*^  Each 
paints  in  a  manner  to  suit  the  fancy;  black,  red,  and 
yellow  are  the  colors  most  in  vogue,  black  being  alone 
used  for  war-paint.  Some  tattoo  their  newly  bom 
children  round  the  eyelids,  and  girls,  on  arriving  at 
the  age  of  maturity,  tattoo  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  to  the  chin.     Some  tribes  oblige  their  women 

'"Both  80X68  go  bareheaded.  'The  hair  ia  worn  long,  and  ia  done  up  in 
a  great  queue  that  falls  down  behind.'  DaM  El  Ortngo,  pp.  147,  154-5,  421. 
The  women  '  trencan  Iob  cabelloe,  y  rodeanse  Iob  &  la  cabe^a,  por  aofare  Us 
orejas.'  Oomara,  iliat.  Ind.,  fol.  273.  'Lleyan  las  viejaa  el  peio  he<^o  dos 
trenzas  y  las  mozas  un  mofio  sobre  cada  oreja.'  Oarees,  Diario,  in  Doe.  MiiL 
Mex,,  serie  ii.,  torn,  i.,  pp.  328-9;  BcOon,  in  Sehookrqft^s  Arch,^  vol.  It.,  p. 
220. 

^^  *  Van  vestidos  estos  indioe  con  frazadas  de  algodon,  ^ne  elloB  ^<ihri5?«n^ 
y  otras  de  lana.'  Oaroes,  Diario,  in  Doc,  Hist,  Mex.,  serie  ii.,  torn.  L,  p.  235. 
Their  dress  is  cotton  of  domestic  mannfactnre.  Emory's  BeamwAuance^  p. 
132.  'Kunstreich  dagegen  sind  die  bnnten  Gttrtel  gewebt^  mit  denen  die 
Madchen  ein  StUck  Zeug  als  Rook  um  die  Huften  binden.'  Froebel,  AusAmtr- 
ika,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  440,  447;  Brovme's  Apache  Country^  p.  68;  Rmorys  Rej^ 
U,  S.  and  Mex.  Bowtdary  Survey^  vol.  i.,  p.  123;  Bariletta  Ptra,  Nor.,  tqL  l, 
p.  452,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  216-17,  219;  Cremony's  AfMches^ja.  104;  Akgre^  HisL  CmmjK 
de  Jesu8,  torn,  lii.,  p.  103;  Ives*  Colorado  Biv.,  pp.  31,  33;  Mowry's  ArtBomi^  p. 
30;  Mange,  in  Doc  Hist.  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  torn,  i.,  pp.  364-5;  Veiatco^  SatkiMS 
de  Sonora,  p.  116;  Bri^e  aus  den  Verein  SiaoL,  torn,  ii,  p.  322. 

^* '  Men  never  cut  their  hair.'  Cremony's  Apaches,  p.  90.  They  plait  and 
wind  it  roond  their  heads  in  many  wavs;  one  of  the  most  ffeneral  loiRns  a 
turban  which  they  smear  with  wet  earth.  FrxMbel,  Aus  AmtrUoa,  torn,  ii.,  pp. 
454-6;  Fremont  and  Emory's  NoUs  qf  Trav.,  p.  47;  Emory,  in  Pac  B,  B.  Bt^fL, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  9;  Pattie's  Pers.  Nor,,  pp.  143,  146, 149;  Bnmne's  Apadk  Ootmiry, 
p.  107;  Schoolcraft's  Arch,,  voL  iii.,  p.  296. 
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to  cut  the  hair,  others  permit  it  to  grow.^^  For  oma- 
menty  shell  aad  bead  necklaces  are  used ;  also  ear- 
rmgs  of  a  blue  stone  found  in  the  mountaina^^  The 
dwellings  of  the  agricultural  Pimas,  Marieopas,  and 
Pdpagos  consist  of  dome-shaped  huts,  either  round  or 
oval  at  the  base.  There  are  usually  thirty  or  more 
to  a  village,  and  they  are  grouped  with  some  regard 
to  regularity.  Strong  forked  stakes  are  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ground  at  regular  distances  from  each  other^ 
the  number  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  hut, 
cross-poles  are  laid  from  one  to  the  other,  around  these 
are  placed  cottonwood  poles,  which  are  bent  over  and 
&stened  to  the  transverse  sticks,  the  structure  is  then 
wattled  with  willows,  reeds,  or  coarse  straw,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  coat  of  mud  The  only  open- 
ings are  an  entrance  door  about  three  feet  high,  and 
a  small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  that  serves 
for  ventilation.  Their  height  is  from  five  to  seven 
feet,  and  the  diameter  from  twenty  to  fifty.  Outside 
stands  a  shed,  open  at  all  sides  with  a  roof  of  branches 
or  corn-stalks,  under  which  they  prepare  their  food. 
Their  houses  are  occupied  mainly  during  the  rainy 
season ;  in  summer  they  build  light  sheds  of  twigs  in 
their  corn-fields,  which  not  only  are  more  airy,  but 
are  also  more  convenient  in  watching  their  growing 
crops.  Besides  the  dwelling-place,  each  family  has  a 
granary;  similar  in  shape  and  of  like  materials  but  of 
stronger  construction;  by  frequent  plastering  with 
mud  they  are  made  impervious  to  rain.^^*     The  towns 

'^j^onoro,  Deaerip,  Oeog,,  in  Doc  Htsi.  3fex.,  s^rie  ilL,  torn,  iv.,  p.  542. 
'  All  of  them  paiat,  uaiiig  no  particnlar  de8i(m;  the  men  moetlv  with  dark 
colon,  the  women,  red  and  yellow.'   WaikePs  Pimcui,  MS.;  JohnwfCa  Hist. 

Arizona,  'p.  11.     'The  women  when  they  arrive  at  maturity draw  two 

lines  with  some  blue-colored  dye  from  each  comer  of  the  mouth  to  the  chin.* 
Bartlett's  Pen,  Nar.,  voL  ii.,  p.  228. 

171  *  Adomanse  con  gargantillas  de  caracolillos  del  mar,  entreverados  de 
otras  cnentas  de  concha  coloradaredonda.'  Mange,  in  I>oe.  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  iv.» 
torn,  i,  p.  299.  'They  had  many  ornaments  of  sea-shells.'  Emory's  BecoU" 
noisatmce,  p.  132.  '  Some  have  long  strings  of  sea-shells. '  BartktCs  Pera,  Nar., 
voL  ii,  p.  230-1.  'Barely  use  ornaments.'  Walker's  Pimas,  MS.;  Murr, 
Nachrichien,  pp.  252-6;  Sedebnair,  Beladony  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex.,  s^rie  iu.,  tom. 
iv.,  pp.  850-1. 

^'*Cremonj/'s  Apaches,  p.  91;  OdHatin,  in  NouveUes  Annates  des  Toy.,  1851, 
tom.  131,  p.  292;  Mroumes  Apache  Country,  p.  108.  The  Maricopas  '  occupy 
tfafttched  cottages,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  tne  twigs  of 
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of  the  Pueblos  are  essentially  unique,  and  are  the 
dominant  feature  of  these  aboriginals.  Some  of  them 
are  situated  in  valleys,  others  on  mesas;  sometimes 
they  are  planted  on  elevations  almost  inaccessible, 
reached  only  by  artificial  grades  or  by  steps  cut  in  the 
solid  rock.  Some  of  the  towns  are  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  while  others  are  square,  a  town  being  frequently 
but  a  block  of  buildings.  Thus  a  Pueblo  consists  of 
one  or  more  squares,  each  enclosed  by  three  or  four 
buildings  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width  at  the 
base,  and  from  two  to  seven  stories  of  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  each  in  height.  The  buildings  forming  the 
square  do  not  meet,  but  in  some  cases  are  connected 
by  bridges  or  covered  gangways,  and  in  some  instances 
the  houses  project  over  the  streets  below,  which  being 
narrow,  are  thus  given  an  underground  appearance. 
The  stories  are  built  in  a  series  of  gradations  or  re- 
treating surfaces,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  rise,  thus 
forming  a  succession  of  terracea 

In  some  of  the  towns  these  terraces  are  on  both 
sides  of  the  building ;  in  others  they  face  only  toward 
the  outside;  while  again  in  others  they  are  on  the 
inside.  In  front  of  the  terraces  is  a  parapet,  which 
serves  as  a  shelter  for  the  inhabitants  when  forced  to 
defend  themselves  against  an  attack  from  the  outside. 
These  terraces  are  about  six  feet  wide,  and  extend 
round  the  three  or  four  sides  of  the  square,  forming  a 

Cottonwood  trees,  interwoven  with  the  straw  j)f  wheat,  corn-stalks,  and 

*"  '   "    '^   and  Mex.  Bourn- 

,  torn,  i.,  pp. 

.     » et  constnutes 

en  jonc  et  en  bois.*  Soc.  ^OSog.f  Bulletin,  s^rie  y,,  No.  96,"  p.  188;  WcUker^g 
Pimas,  MS.;  ViUa-Seflar  y  Sanchez,  Theatro,  torn.  iL,  p.  395;  Sedeimair,  Bda- 
don,  in  Doc,  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  iiL,  torn,  iv.,  p.  851;  Velaaco,  Noticku  dt  Sonora^ 
pp.  115,  161.  'Andere,  besonders  die  dummen  Papagos,  machten  Lecher 
nnd  schliefen  des  Nachts  hierinnen;  la  im  Winter  machten  sie  in  ihren 
Dachslochem  zuvor  Feuer,  nnd  hitzten  dieselben.'  Murr,  Nachrichten^  p.  245. 
*  Their  summer  shelters  are  of  a  much  more  temporary  nature,  being  con- 
structed after  the  manner  of  a  common  arbor,  covered  with  willow  roda^  to 
obstruct  the  rays  of  the  vertical  sun.'  Hughes*  Doniphan* s  Ex,,  p.  222.  In 
front  of  the  Pimo  house  is  usually  '  a  large  arbor,  on  top  of  which  is  piled  the 
cotton  in  the  pod,  for  drying.*  Emory,  in  Fremont  and  Kmoru's Notes  qf  TVtws., 
p.  48.  The.ripagos'  huts  were  'ferm^espar  des  peaux  de  buffles.'  Ferrth 
Scenes  de  la  Vie  Sauvage,  p.  107.  Granary  built  like  the  Mexican  JaJbaU. 
They  are  better  structures  than  their  dwellings,  more  open,  in  order  to  give 
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walk  for  the  occupants  of  the  stoiy  restmg  upon  it, 
and  a  roof  for  the  story  beneath;  so  with  the  stories 
above.  As  there  is  no  inner  communication  with  one 
another,  the  only  means  of  mounting  to  them  is  by 
ladders  which  stand  at  convenient  distances  along  the 
several  rows  of  terraces,  and  they  may  be  drawn  up 
at  pleasure,  thus  cutting  off  all  unwelcome  intrusion. 
The  outside  walls  of  one  or  more  of  the  lower  stories 
are  entirely  solid,  having  no  openings  of  any  kind, 
with  the  exception  of,  in  some  towns,  a  few  loopholes. 
All  the  doors  and  windows  are  on  the  inside  opening 
on  the  court.  The  several  stories  of  these  huge  struc- 
tures arc  divided  into  multitudinous  compartments  of 
greater  or  lesser  size,  which  are  apportioned  to  the 
several  families  of  the  tribe.  Access  is  had  to  the  dif- 
ferent stories  by  means  of  the  ladders,  which  at  night 
and  in  times  of  danger  are  drawn  up  after  the  person 
entering.  To  enter  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor 
from  the  outside,  one  must  moimt  the  ladder  to  the 
first  balcony  or  terrace,  then  descend  through  a  trap- 
door in  the  floor  by  another  ladder  on  the  inside. 
The  roofs  or  ceilings,  which  are  nearly  flat,  are  formed 
of  transverse  beams  which  slope  slightly  outward,  the 
ends  resting  on  the  side  walls;  on  these,  to  make  the 
floor  and  terrace  of  the  story  above,  is  laid  brush- 
wood, then  a  layer  of  bark  or  thin  slabs,  and  over  all 
a  thick  covering  of  mud  sufficient  to  render  them 
water-tight  The  windows  in  the  upper  stories  are 
made  of  flakes  of  selenite  instead  of  glass.  The  rooms 
are  large,  the  substantial  partitions  are  made  of  wood, 
and  neatly  whitewashed.  The  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  are  gloomy,  and  generally  used  as  store- 
rooms; those  above  are  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
small  fireplace,  the  chimney  leading  out  some  feet 
above  the  terrace.  Houses  are  common  property, 
and  both  men  and  women  assist  in  building  them;  the 
men  erect  the  wooden  frames,  and  the  women  make 
the  mortar  and  build  the  walla     In  place  of  lime  for 

a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  grain  deposited  in  them.  BairtletCi  Pen* 
ITar.,  voL  i,  p.  382,  voL  ii.,  pp.  233-5. 
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mortar,  they  mix  ashes  with  earth  and  charcoal  Hey 
make  adobes  or  sun-dried  bricks  by  mixing  ashes  and 
earth  with  water,  which  is  then  moulded  into  large 
blocks  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Some  of  the  towns  are 
built  with  stones  laid  in  mud.  Captain  Simpson 
describes  several  ruined  cities,  which  he  visited,  which 
show  that  the  inhabitants  formerly  had  a  knowledge 
of  architecture  and  design  superior  to  any  that  the 
Pueblos  of  the  present  day  possess.  Yet  their  build- 
ings are  even  now  well  constructed,  for  although 
several  stories  in  height,  the  walls  are  seldom  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  apartments 
are  well  arranged  and  neatly  kept;  one  room  is  used 
for  cooking,  another  for  grinding  com  and  preserv- 
ing  winter  supplies  of  food,  others  for  sleeping-room& 
On  the  balconies,  round  the  doors  opening  upon  them, 
the  villagers  congregate  to  gossip  and  smoke,  while 
the  streets  below,  when  the  ladders  are  drawn  up, 
present  a  gloomy  and  forsaken  appearance.  Some- 
times villi^es  are  built  in  the  form  of  an  open  square 
with  buildings  on  three  sides,  and  again  two  or  more 
large  terraced  structures  capable  of  accommodating 
one  or  two  thousand  people  are  built  contiguous  to 
each  other,  or  on  opposite  banks  of  a  stream.  In 
some  instances,  the  outer  wall  presents  one  unbroken 
line,  without  entrance  or  anything  to  indicate  the  busy 
life  within;  another  form  is  to  join  the  straight  walls, 
which  encompass  three  sides  of  a  square,  by  a  fourth 
circular  wall;  in  all  of  which  the  chief  object  is 
defence.  The  Pueblos  take  great  pride  in  their 
picturesque,  and  to  them  magnificent,  structures,  af- 
firming that  as  fortresses  they  have  ever  proved  im- 
pregnable. To  wall  out  black  barbarism  was  what 
the  Pueblos  wanted,  and  to  be  let  alone;  under  these 
conditions  time  was  giving  them  civilization."^ 

"'  ViUa-Sehor  y  Sanchez,  Thealro,  torn.  iL,  p.  412;  WMppU,  Bwbank^  tmd 
Tmmer*s  RepL,  pp.  21, 2S,  122,  in  Pac  R.  R,  RepL,  vol.  iL;  Scenm  in  the  Rdety 
Mt$.f  p.  177;  Stumerom,  Rtlackmes^  in  I>9C.  But.  Jfec,  s^e  iiL,  ton.  iv.,  pp. 
25,  9(X-1.  'Ellas  son  las  que  hacen,  y  edifican  las  Oasas,  assi  de  Pieara, 
como  de  Adove,  y  Tierra  amasada;  y  con  no  tener  la  Pared  mas  de  vn  pie  de 
ajscho,  snben  las  Caaas  dos,  y  tres,  y  qnatro,  y  einoo  Sobrados,  6  Altos;  y  ^ 
cada  Alto,  corresponde  vn  Corredor  por  de  faera;  si  sobre  esta  altora  hecfaan 


The  Bweat-house,  or  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  the 
08<u/a,  assumes  with  the  Pueblos  the  grandest  propor- 
tions. Every  village  has  from  one  to  six  of  these  sin- 
gular structurea  A  large,  semi-subterranean  room,  it 
is  at  once  bath-house,  town-house,  council-chamber, 
club-room,  and  church.  It  consists  of  a  large  excava- 
tion, the  roof  being  about  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
sometimes  a  little  above  it,  and  is  supported  bv  heavy 
timbers  or  pillars  of  masonry.  Around  the  sides  are 
benches,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  a  square  stone 
box  for  fire,  wherein  aromatic  plants  are  kept  con- 
stantly burning.  Entrance  is  made  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  through  a  hole  in  the  top  placed  directly  over 
the  fireplace  so  that  it  also  serves  as  a  ventilator  and 
aflbrds  a  free  passage  to  the  smoke.  Usually,  they 
are  circular  in  form,  and  of  both  large  and  small  di- 
mensions; they  are  placed  either  within  the  great 
building  or  underground  in  the  court  without.  In 
some  of  the  ruins  they  are  found  built  in  the  centre  of 
what  was  once  a  pyramidal  pile,  and  four  stories  in 
height.  At  Jemez  the  estufa  is  of  one  story,  twenty- 
mas  altos,  6  Sobrados  (poiqae  ay  Casas  que  llesan  &  siete)  son  los  demiKs, 
no  de  Barro,  sino  de  Madera.'  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Ind.,  torn,  i.,  p.  681. 
For  further  particulars,  see  Cattailieda,  in  Temaux-Companty  Voy.,  aerie  i., 
torn,  ix.,  pp.  2,  42,  58,  69,  71,  76,  80,  138,  163,  167,  169;  Niaa,  in  Id.,  pp. 
261,  269,  270,  279;  JXaa,  in  Id.,  pp.  293,  296;  Jaramillo,  in  Id.y  pp.  3^, 
370;  Ccrdoue,  in  Id.,  torn,  x.,  pp.  438-9;  SinuMon**  Jour.  Mil  Beeon., 
pp.  13,  90,  114;  BerU,  in  Sdtoolcrc^ft's  Arch.,  yoi.  i.,  p.  244;  Ten  Broeck, 
in  Id.,  vol.  ir.,  pp.  76,  80,  and  plates,  pp.  24,  72;  Warden,  Becherches,  p.  79; 
Buxton s  Adven.  ifez.,  p.  191;  Palmer,  m  Harper  s  Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  465; 
MaUe-Brun,  PridB  de  la  Oioa.,toiaL  vi,  p.  453;  Hagad,  Mex.  OuaL,  {>.  278; 
MoijfeT^B  Mex.,  Aziec,  etc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359;  Oregg^s  Cam.  Prcuriee,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
268,  276;  Hnghea*  D(miphan*a  JBx.,  p.  195;  Oarcee,  Diarh,  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex., 
wbAb  ii,  torn,  i.,  p.  322;  Ivee*  Cohradc  Biver,  pp.  119,  121, 126;  Marcy*8  Army 
Uft,  pp.  97,  99,  104,  106;  BuxUm,  in  JHoniveUes  Annates  dea  Voy.,  1850,  tooL 
cxxvL,  pp.  42,  46,  52,  57;  Oailatm,  in  Id.,  1851,  torn,  cxxxi.,  pp.  248,  257,  267, 
270,  277,  278, 288;  ^*pe;o,  in  Hakluyt'a  Voy.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  386,  392,  394-6;  Cor- 
onado,  in  Id.,  vol  iii.,  pp.  377,  379;  i^tso,  in  Id.,  vol  lii.,  pp.  367,  372;  MUh^ 
lenjtfordt,  Mefieo,  torn,  u.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  538;  MOUhauaen,  Beiaen  in  die  Felaengeb.^ 
torn.  iL,  p.  238;  Id.,  TageSwh,  pp.  217-18,  286;  Montanua,  Niewwe  Weereld, 
pp.  209,  216,  217.  The  town  of  Cibola,  '  domes  6  lapidibus  et  caemento  affa- 
rae  oonstructas  et  oonjunctim  dispositas  esse,  superiiminaria  portarum  cya- 
nflis  gemmis  (Turcoides  vooant)  omata. '  De  IaxH,  Novua  Orhia,  pp.  297, 31 1-14; 
Arrktmia,  Cr&niea  Serdjlca,  p.  480.  '  The  houses  are  well  distnbated  and  very 
mat.  One  room  is  designed  for  the  kitchen,  and  another  to  grind  the  grain. 
l%is  last  is  apart,  and  contains  a  furnace  and  tiiree  stones  nuule  fast  in  ma- 
mmty.'  Dmii  El  Ormgo,  pp.  118-20,  141,  311,  313,  318,  420,  422;  GoMaflo  de 
Soto,  in  Pathaoo,  OoL  Doc.  Inid.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  32fr>30;  Bartieti*a  Pere.  Nor., 
voL  it,  p.  178;  Foaiei'a  Pre-HiaL  Baeea,  p.  f 
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five  feet  wide  by  thirty  feet  high.  The  ruins  of  Chet- 
tro  Kettle  contain  six  estufas,  each  two  or  three  stories 
in  height.  At  Bonito  are  estufas  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  in  circumference,  built  in  alternate 
layers  of  thick  and  thin  stone  slabs.  In  these  subter- 
ranean temples,  the  old  men  met  in  secret  council,  or 
assembled  in  worsliip  of  their  goda  Here  are  held 
dances  and  festivities,  social  intercourse,  and  mourn- 
ing ceremonies.  Certain  of  the  Pueblos  have  a  cus- 
tom similar  to  that  practised  by  some  of  the  northern 
tribes,  the  men  sleeping  in  the  sweat-house  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire,  and  permitting  women  to  enter  only  to 
bring  them  food.  The  estufas  of  Tiguex  were  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  village,  built  underground,  both  round 
and  square,  and  paved  with  large  polished  stones.  ^^* 

Prom  the  earliest  information  we  have  of  these  na- 
tions they  are  known  to  have  been  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
and  though  the  implements  used  and  their  methods  of 
cultivation  were  both  simple  and  primitive,  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  beans,  with  many  varieties  of  fruits,  which 
constituted  their  principal  food,  were  raised  in  abun- 
dance. The  Pueblos  breed  poultry  to  a  considerable 
extent;  fish  are  eaten  whenever  obtainable,  as  also  a 
few  wild  animals,  such  as  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits, 
though  they  are  indifferent  hunters."*     The  Pdpagos, 

^^*  In  the  proyinoe  of  Tucayan,  '  domiciliis  inter  se  innctu  et  a&bre  con- 
Btmctis,  in  quibus  et  tepidaria  quse  vuleo  Stuvas  appellamus,  sub  terra  con- 
structa  ad  versus  hyemis  Tehementiam.  De  Laet,  JNovus  Otiis,  p.  301.  *  In 
tbe  centre  was  a  small  square  box  of  stone,  in  which  was  a  fire  of  guava 
bushes,  and  around  this  a  few  old  men  were  smoking.'  Marcy's  Army  Li/'e,  pu 
110.  'Estufas,  que  mas  propiamente  deberian  llamar  sina^ogiu.  En  estaa 
hacen  sus  juntas,  forman  sus  concilidbulos,  y  ensayan  sus  bailes  4  paerta  oer- 
rada.*  AlegrCj  Hist,  Comp,  de  Jesus,  torn,  i.,  p.  333;  Beaumont,  Cnin.  de  Meek- 
oaoan,  MS.,  p.  418;  Cfomara,  HisL  Ind,,  fol.  273;  Simpson**  Jour.  MiL  JieooiUt 
pp.  13,  21;  Castafieda,  in  Temaux-ConypanSf  Voy.,  serie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  131, 
165, 169-70,  176;  Espejo,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  pp.  392-3;  Nkl,  in  Doe. 
Hist.  Mex,,  s^rie  iii.,  tom.  iv.,  pp.  90-1. 

^^^  *  Magna  ipsis  Mayzu  copia  et  leguminunL*  De  Laet,  Novus  Orbis,  pp. 
298,  302,  310-13,  315.  'Hallaron  en  fos  pueblos  y  casas  muchos  manteni- 
mientos,  y  gran  infinidad  de  gndlinas  de  la  tierra.'  ISspejo,  in  ffaibtyi's  Foy., 
vol.  iiL,  pp.  386,  393.  'Criaban  las  Indias  muchaa  Gallinas  de  la  Tiem.* 
Torquemctda,  Monarq.  Ind. ,  tom.  i. ,  p.  678.  *  Zy  leven  by  mair,  witte  erwetesi, 
haesen,  konynen  en  Torder  wild-braed.'  Montamts,  Ifieuwe  Weereld,  pw  215, 
and  Dapper,  Neue  WeU,  p.  242.  Compare  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mts,,  p.  177; 
Marcy's  A, -my  IMe,  pp.  97-8,  104,  108;  Corta,  in  Pac  R,  R,  RepL,  vol.  UL, 
p.  122;  SUgreaves  ZutU  Ex,,  pp.  5-6;  JaramUlo,  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy,, 
s^rie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  369-71;  Diaa,  in  Id,,  pp.  294-5;  Gregg's  Com.  Pntuies, 
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whose  country  does  not  present  such  favorabie  condi- 
tions for  agriculture,  are  forced  to  rely  for  a  subsistence 
more  upon  wild  fruits  and  animals  than  the  nations 
north  of  them.  They  collect  large  quantities  of  the 
fruit  of  the  pitahaya  (cereus  giganteus)^  and  in  seasons 
of  scarcity  resort  to  whatever  is  life-sustaining,  not 
disdaining  even  snakes,  lizards,  and  toada^^*  Most  of 
these  people  irrigate  their  lands  by  means  of  conduits 
or  ditches,  leading  either  from  the  river  or  from 
tanks  in  which  rain-water  is  collected  and  stored  for 
the  purpose.  These  ditches  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
communitv,  but  farming  operations  are  carried  on  by 
each  family  for  its  own  separate  benefit,  which  is  a 
noticeable  advance  from  the  usual  savage  com- 
munism."^ Fishing  nets  are  made  of  twisted  thread 
or  of  small  sticks  joined  together  at  the  ends.  When 
the  rivers  are  low,  fish  are  caught  in  baskets  or  shot 
with  arrows  to  which  a  string  is  attached."®  The 
com  which  is  stored  for  winter  use,  is  first  parboiled 

ToL  i.,  pp.  268,  281;  Ten  Broeek,  in  Schoolcrqft'a  Areh.,  voL  ir.,  p.  86; 
Smrnson'a  Jour.  Mil,  Ream,,  pp.  16,  82,  91,  113;  WiaUzetius*  Tour,  p.  26;  Bent, 
in  achoolcrc^fVa  Arch.,  voL  L,  p.  244;  RtaOon,  in  Nouvelles  Anruuea  des  Voy., 
1850,  torn.  czxYi.,  p.  52;  GallaUn,  in  Id.,  1851,  torn,  cxzxi.,  pp.  270-1,  279, 
288-9,  292,  297;  Froebel,  Aua  Amerika,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  439,  445,  453;  MdU- 
kausen,  Beisen  in  die  Fel8engd>.f  torn,  ii.,  pp.  239,  1&4;  Bartlett's  Pera.  Nar., 
voL  ii.,  pp.  178,  214-18,  233-7;  Broume'a  Apache  Country,  pp.  78,  94,  107-10, 
141-2,  276-7;  Sedelmair,  in  Doc,  Hiat.  Mex,,  B^rie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  848,  850; 
Id.,  serie  iv.,  torn,  i.,  p.  19;  Emorifa  Beconnoiaaance,  p.  131;  Mowry'a  Arizona, 
p.  30;  ffasael,  Mex,  Guat.,  p.  278;  Hughea' Dompfian'a Ex.,  pp.  196, 221;  Eattm, 
in  Schoolcraft'a  Arch.,  voL  ir.,  p.  221;  Oomara,  Hiat.  Ind.,  fol.  273;  Ind,  Aff. 
Bepta.,  from  1857  to  1872. 

"*  'Para  su  sustento  no  rensa  animal,  por  inmundo  que  sea.'  ViUa-Senor 
y  Sanchez,  Theatro,  torn,  ii.,  p.  395.  *Los  pdpagos  se  mantienen  de  los  fru- 
toB  silveatros.'  Velaaco,  Nodciaa  de  Sonora,  pp.  160-1.  *Hatten  grossen 
Appetit  zu  Pferd-und  Mauleselfleisch.'  Murr,  Ifachrichten,  pp.  247-9,  207, 
2k2-92;  Sonera,  Deacrkt.  OSog.,  in  Doc.  Hiat.  Mex.,  aerie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  pp. 
837-8;  Soc  Oeog.,  Bulletin,  aerie  v..  No.  96,  p.  188;  Stone,  in  Hiat,  Mag,,  vol 
v.,  p.  166. 

^77  Xhe  Pimaa,  '  Hacen  grandea  siembras para  cuyo  riego  tienen  forma- 

das  bnenas  acequias.'  Garcea,  Diario,  in  Doc,  Hiat.  Mex.,  a^rie  ii.,  torn,  i.,  pp. 
236,  237.  *  We  were  at  once  impreaaed  with  the  beauty,  order,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  arraoffementa  for  irrigating.'  Emory,  in  Fremont  and  Emory'a liotea 
of  Trav. ,  pp.  47-o.  With  the  Pueblos :  *  Regen-bakken  vergaederden  t  water: 
of  asy  leiden  *t  uit  een  rievier  door  graften.'  Monianus,  Nieuwe  Weereld,  p.  218; 
De  Laet,  Novua  Orbis,  p.  312;  Eapejo,  in  Haklttyt'a  Voy.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  385-7, 
392-4;  Cutta'  Conq.  o/CaL,  p.  196. 

"*  JTaZier'*  Pimaa,  MS.;  Mange,  Itinerario,  in  Doc  Hiat.  Mex.,  a^rie  iv., 
torn,  i.,  p.  299.  'Uaan  de  hilo  torcido  nnaa  redea  y  otraa  de  varioa  palitoa, 
que  los  tnercen  y  juntan  por  las  puntaa.'  Sedelmair,  Beladon,  in  Doc.  Hist, 
iiex,,  ai6ne  iii.,  touL  iv.,  pp.  851-2. 
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in  the  shuck,  and  then  suspended  from  strings  to  dry ; 
peaches  are  dried  in  lai^e  quantities,  and  melons  are 
preserved  by  peeling  and  removing  the  seeds,  whan 
they  are  placed  in  the  sun,  and  afterward  hung  up  in 
trees.  Meal  is  ground  on  the  metate  and  i^ed  fbr 
making  porridge,  tortillas,  and  a  very  thin  cake  called 
guayavCy  which  latter  forms  a  staple  article  of  food 
amongst  the  Pueblos.  The  process  of  making  the 
guayave,  as  seen  by  Lieutenant  Simpson  at  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  Rio  Grande,  is  thus  described  in  his 
journal:  "At  the  house  of  the  governor  I  noticed  a 
woman,  probably  his  wife,  going  through  the  prooees 
of  baking  a  very  thin  species  of  com-^d^e,  called,  ac- 
cording to  Gregg,  guayave.  She  was  hovering  ov&r 
a  fire,  upon  which  lay  a  flat  stone.  Near  her  was  a 
bowl  of  thin  com  paste,  into  which  she  thrust  her 
fingers;  allowing  then  the  paste  to  drip  sparingly  upon 
the  stone,  with  two  or  three  wipes  from  the  palm  of 
her  hand  she  would  spread  it  entirely  and  uniformly 
over  the  stone;  this  was  no  sooner  done  than  she 
peeled  it  off  as  fit  for  use;  and  the  process  was  again 
and  again  repeated,  until  a  sufiicient  quantity  was 
obtained.  When  folded  and  rolled  together,  it  does 
not  look  unlike  (particularly  that  made  from  the  blue 
com)  a  hornet's  nest — a  name  by  which  it  is  some- 
times called."  The  Pimas  do  all  their  cooking  out  of 
doors,  under  a  shed  erected  for  the  purpose.  They 
collect  the  pulp  from  the  fruit  of  the  pitahaya,  and 
boiling  it  in  water,  make  a  thick  syrup,  which  they 
store  away  for  future  use.  They  also  dry  the  fruit  in 
the  sun  like  figs.^^* 

The  Pueblos  and  Moquis  are  remarkable  for  their 


17* '  Haoen  de  la  Masa  de  Maiz  por  la  maWana  Atole.  • .  .TEunbien 
lamalds,  y  Tortillas.'  Torauemada,  Monarq,  Ind.,  torn,  i,  p.  679.     'The  firait 

of  the  petajaya is  dried  in  the  sun.'  Cremony's  Apa^ehes,  pp.  80,  91,  106» 

111-12.  *  From  the  suwarrow  (Cereus  Gigantens)  and  pitaya  they  make  an 
excellent  j)reserve.'  Emmy's  Bejpt,  U.  8,  and  Mex,  Bcuniary  Survqft  voL  L, 
p.  123.  See  also  Ives*  Colorado  Riv,,pp,  31,  45,  121,  123^  126;  Corteow,  m. 
SmUIisonian  RepLy  1854,  p.  308;  Ten  Broeek^  in  Sdioolerqft^s  Arch,,  toL  ir.^ 
pp.  8,  76;  Goronado,  in  HaJUuyt's  Voy,,  torn.  iiL,  p.  378;  Simpmm's  Jtmr,  JUL 
Recoru,  pp.  113,  115;  CastoAeda^  in  Temaaix-Campamj  Koy.,  a&ne  i.,  torn,  iz., 
pp.  61,  71,  164,  170-2;  Davis*  Si  Onmgo,  pp.  114»  119^  121-2.  147-^  iT^Uftm* 
sen,  Tagebuch,  pp.  218-19,  285. 
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pensonal  ddmliness  aud  the  neatnesB  of  their  dwell- 
ings.**^ 

Their  wewoas  are  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and 
clubs.  The  Pueblos  use  a  crooked  stick,  which  they 
throw  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  boomerang; 
they  are  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  sling, 
with  a  stone  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  able  to 
hit  with  certainty  a  small  mark  or  kill  a  deer  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  For  defence,  they  use  a 
buckler  or  shield  made  of  raw-hide.  Their  arrows  are 
carried  in  skin  quivers  or  stuck  in  the  belt  round  the 
waist.^  Bows  are  made  of  willow,  and  are  about  six 
feet  in  length,  struog  with  twisted  deer-sinews ;  arrows 
are  made  of  reeds,  into  which  a  piece  of  hard  wood  is 
fitted.^  The  Pimas  wing  their  war  arrows  with  three 
feathers  and  point  them  with  flint,  while  for  hunting 
purposes  they  have  only  two  feathers  and  wooden 
points.  ^^  It  has  been  stated  that  they  poison  them, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  good  foundation  for 
this  assertion.  ^^  Clubs,  which  are  used  in  hand-to- 
hand  combats,  are  made  of  a  hard,  heavy  wood,  meas- 
uring Irom  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  in  length. 

"•/fw'  Colorado  Biv,,  pp.  119-20,  124.  'lis  vonte  faire  leurs  odeurs  au 
loin,  et  raABemblent  les  nrmes  dans  de  grands  vases  de  terre  que  Ton  va  vider 
hors  dn  village.'  Castafleda,  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy,,  serie  L,  torn,  ix,,  p. 
171. 

^^^  'The  only  defensive  armor  they  nse  is  a  rude  shield  made  of  raw  bull- 
hide.  *  Dams'  El  Oringo^  pp.  145-6.  *  Bows  and  arrows,  and  the  wooden  boome- 
rang.' Ci^ytr,  in  Ind.  Aff.  RepL,  1869,  p.  91.  The  Papagos'  'armes  sent  la 
maasne,  la  lance  et  Tare;  ils  portent  aussi  une  cuirasse  et  un  bouclier  en 
pean  de  buffle.'  8oc  O^og.,  Bulletin,  serie  v..  No.  96,  p.  188.  For  further 
comparisons,  see  Whipple,  EwbarJe,  atid  Turner's  Rept,,  p.  30,  in  Pac  R.  R, 
RepL,  voL  iii.;  Oreggs  Com,  Prairies,  voL  i.,  p.  280;  De  Laet,  Noms  Orbis, 
p.  300;  Larenauditre,  Mex,  etOuat,,  p.  147;  Pike's  Explor,  Trav.,  j).  342;  Niza, 
m  HMmft's  Voy.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  372;  MiilUenpfordt,  Mejieo,  torn,  ii.,  pt  iL,  p. 
528;  Majigt,  Itinerario,  in  Doi,  HisL  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  tom.  i.,  p.  299;  Sedelmair, 
in  Id.,  serie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  851;  Salmeron,  Relaaones,  in  Id.,  p.  106;  Bart- 
lelfs  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  np.  217,  237. 

^^'Bows  *of  strong  wmow-booghs.'  WaXker's  Pimas,  MS.  'Bows  are  six 
feet  in  length,  and  made  of  a  very  touffh  and  elastic  kind  of  wood,  which  the 
Spaniards  call  Tamio.'  PoJOm's  Pers.  Nar.,  pp.  91,  149. 

^^The  Pima  'arrows  differ  from  those  of  all  the  Apache  tribes  in  having 
only  two  feathfirs.'  Crenumy^s  Apaches,  p.  103.  'War  arrows  have  stone 
points  and  three  feathers;  hunting  arrows,  two  feathers,  and  a  wooden  point. ' 
WaUxrs  Pimas,  MS.;  Coronado,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.,  tom.  iii,  p.  380. 

^^The  Pimas:  'Flechas,  ennervadas  con  el  eficaz  mortifero  veneno  que 
eomponen  de  varias  ponzoftas,  y  el  somo  de  la  yerba  Uamada  en  pinia  Usap.* 
Mange,  Itinerano,  in  Doc  HisL  Mex.,  s^rie  iv.,  torn.  L,  p.  307.  'I>ie  Spitien 
ihrer  Pfeile welcher  mit  einer  dunklen  Substanz  ttberzegen  waren.     Sie 
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In  former  days  they  were  sharpened  by  inserting  flint 
or  obsidian  along  the  edge.^" 

The  Pimas  wage  unceasing  war  against  the  Apaches, 
and  the  Pueblos  are  ever  at  enmity  with  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Navajos.  The  Pueblos  are  securely  pro- 
tected by  the  position  and  construction  of  their  dwell- 
ings, from  the  top  of  which  they  are  able  to  watch  the 
appearance  and  movements  of  enemies,  and  should  any 
be  daring  enough  to  approach  their  walls,  they  are 
greeted  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  darts.  As  an  addi- 
tional protection  to  their  towns,  they  dig  pitfalls  on 
the  trails  leading  to  them,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
sharp-pointed  stakes  are  driven,  the  top  of  the  hole 
being  carefully  covered.^  Expeditions  are  sometimes 
organized  against  the  Navajos  for  the  recovery  of 
stolen  property.  On  such  occasions,  the  Townspeo- 
ple equip  themselves  with  the  heads,  horns,  and  tails 
of  wild  animals,  paint  the  body,  and  plume  the  head/*' 
Lieutenant  Simpson  mentions  a  curious  custom  ob- 
served by  them,  just  previous  to  going  into  action. 
"They  halted  on  the  way  to  receive  from  their  chiefs 
some  medicine  from  the  medicine-bags  which  each  of 
them  carried  about  his  person.  This  they  rubbed 
upon  their  heart,  as  they  said,  to  make  it  big  and 
brave."  The  Pueblos  fight  on  horseback  in  skirmish- 
ing order,  and  keep  up  a  running  fight,  throwing  the 
body  into  various  attitudes,  the  better  to  avoid  the 

behanpteten  das  diese  ana  Schlangengift  bestehe,  was  mir  indess  anwahr- 
Bcheiniich  iat.'  Froebel,  Au8  Amcriha,  torn,  ii.,  p.  438;  Casta/iedOf  in  Temaaa> 
CormoarUt  Voy.,  s^rie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  69,  107,  126. 

"^  *  Una  macana,  como  clava  6  ^orra. . .  .Estas  son  de  nn  palo  may  dnro 
y  pesado/  Sonora,  Desnrvp.  Oeog,,  in  Doc  HisL  JHex.,  s^rie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p. 
556.  '  Macanas,  qne  son  vnas  palos  de  media  vara  ae  largo,  y  llanos  todoe 
de  pedemales  agnaos,  que  bastan  a  partir  por  medio  vn  hombre.'  Eep^,  in 
HaJdmjt'a  Voy.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  386,  393. 

iM  ( De  grosses  pierres  avaient  6te  rassembldes  an  sommet,  pour  les  rouler 
sor  qniconque  attaquerait  la  place.'  QaOatiny  in  NouveUea  Armalesdeg  V<^., 
1851,  torn,  cxxxi.,  p.  270.  'lliey  have  placed  around  all  the  trails  leading 
to  the  town  pits  ten  feet  deep.  Ten  Broeck,  in  Schoolcrqffs  Arch.,  voL  iv., 
p.  81.  See,  further,  Coronado,  in  HakhtyCa  Foy.,  voL  liL,  p.  376;  Brmone^s 
Apadte  Country^  p.  279;  Sonora,  De&crip.  Oeog,,  m  Doc  HUL  Mex.,  s^rie  iiL, 
tom.  iv.,  p.  840;  Castaiieda,  in  Terwttaa-Chmpa'M,  Voy-t  B^e  L,  torn,  ix.,  p. 
179. 

'^ '  Painted  to  the  eyes,  their  own  heads  and  their  horses  covered  with 
all  the  strange  equipments  that  the  Inmte  creation  could  afford.'  Emory's 
Reeonnoiaaance,  p.  37. 
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enemies'  missiles,  at  the  same  time  discharging  their 
arrows  with  rapidity.^  The  Pimas,  who  fight  usually 
on  foot,  when  they  decide  on  goin^  to  war,  select  their 
best  warriors,  who  are  sent  to  notify  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  a  place  of  meeting  is  named  where  a 
grand  council  is  held.  A  fire  bemg  lighted  and  a  cir- 
cle of  warriors  formed,  the  proceedings  are  opened  by 
war  songs  and  speeches,  their  prophet  is  consulted, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  professional  advice,  their 
plan  of  operations  is  arranged.^®^  The  attack  is  usually 
made  about  day-break,  and  conducted  with  much  pluck 
and  vigor.  They  content  themselves  with  proximate 
success,  and  seldom  pursue  a  flying  foe.^**  During  the 
heat  of  battle  they  spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  but  if 
prisoners  are  taken,  the  males  are  crucified  or  other- 
wise cruelly  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children 
sold  as  soon  as  possible."*  The  successftil  war  party 
on  its  return  is  met  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages, 
scalps  are  fixed  on  a  pole,  trophies  displayed,  and 
feasting  and  dancing  indulged  in  for  several  days  and 
nights;  if  imsuccessful,  mourning  takes  the  place  of 
feasting,  and  the  death-cries  of  the  women  resound 
through  the  villages.^ 

For  farming  implements  they  use  plows,  shovels, 
harrows,  hatchets,  and  sticks,  all  of  wood.*"  Baskets 
of  willow  twigs,  so  closely  woven  as  to  be  water-tight, 
and  ornamented  with  figures ;  and  round,  baked,  and 
glazed  earthen  vessels,  narrow  at  the  top,  and  deco- 
rated with  paintings  or  enamel,  are  their  household 
utensils,*^     For  mashing  hulled  com  they  used  the 

UB  *  Sometimes  a  fellow  would  atoop  almost  to  the  earth,  to  shoot  under 
his  horse's  beUy,  at  fall  speed/  Emory  8  JiecormoisMnce,  p.  37. 

«  Walker's  Pimaa,  I^IS. 

*••  CrtmamfB  Ajpackea^  p.  106. 

^^Gregg*s  Com,  Prairiea,  voL  i,  pp.  274-5;  Brovmfi*8  Apache  Couniry,  p. 
104;  Patties  Pen.  Nor.,  pp.  93,  148;  CiOU'  Conq.  qf  Cal,  p.  223;  8oe.  OSog., 
BuUetm,  serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  188. 

"•  Ten  Broeek,  in  Schoolcrq/i's  Arch.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  78-9;  Mtav,  J^achrichten, 
p.  206;  Cremony's  Apaches,  pp.  108-9. 

>**  WaOber'a  Pimas,  MS. ;  tfalkUin,  in  NouveOes  Armales  des  Voy.,  1861,  tom. 
czzxL,  pp.  292-4. 

'** Baskets  and  pottery  'are  ornamented  with  geometrical  fignres.*  B<xrt- 
laes  Pen.  Nor,,  vol.  i,  p.  382,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  227-8,  236.  * SchUsself drmige 
ntnde  Korbe  (Coritas),  diese  flechten  sie  ans  einem  homfSrmigen,  gleidi 
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meiate,  a  Mexican  implement,  made  of  two  stones, 
one  concave  and  the  other  convex,  hereafter  moie 
fully  described.  Among  their  household  utensils,  theie 
must  also  be  mentioned  hair  sieves,  hide  ropes,  wmier- 
gourds,  painted  fans,  stone  pipes,  and  frame  panniers 
connected  with  a  netting  to  carry  loads  on  their 
backs.  ^^^  In  their  manufcucture  of  blankets,  of  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths,  and  stockings,  the  Pueblos  excel 
their  neighbors,  the  Navajos,  although  employing 
essentially  the  same  method,  and  using  similar  looms 
and  spinning  instruments,  as  have  been  described  in 
the  preceding  page&  Although  the  women  perform 
most  of  this  work,  as  well  as  tanning  leather,  it  is 
said  that  the  men  also  are  expert  in  knitting  woollen 
stockinga  According  to  Muhlenpfordt,  the  Pimas 
and  Maricopas  make  a  basket-boat  which  they  call 
cora,  woven  so  tight  as  to  be  water-proof  without  the 
aid  of  pitch  or  other  application.^     All  these  nations, 

einer  Ahle  spitzigeii  Unkraute/  Murry  Nadirichien^  p.  193.  The  Pueblos  had 
'  de  la  vaiBeue  de  terre  trto-belle,  bien  yemie  et  aveo  beauooap  d'ornementL 
On  y  vit  aoaid  de  granda  jaires  remplies  d'nn  m^tal  brillant  qm  servait  t  faire 
le  vemis  de  cette  faience.'  CastaHeda,  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  wisn»  i., 
torn,  ix.,  pp.  138,  173,  185;  see  also  Nim,  in  Id.,  p.  259.  'Thejr  (Pueblos) 
yse  vessels  of  gold  and  siluer.'  Niza,  in  HakluyCs  Voy.,  voL  lii.,  p.  372; 
MOllhawen,  Ta^buch,  pp.  216,  271,  273,  279;  Schooierci/Vs  Arch.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  436;  Marq/*s  Army  Life,  pp.  97,  111;  CarleUm,  in  Snuthaonian  Jtqpt,,  1854^ 
p.  308;  Palmer,  in  Harpers  Mag.,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  467,  459;  Oregg's  Com, 
Prairies,  vol.  i.,  p.  278;  Foster's  Pre-Hist.  Races,  p.  393;  Simpson's  Jour.  Mil 
Reeon.,  p.  97;  Muhknpfordt,  Mejieo,  torn,  n.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  425;  Corom4Mdo^  in 
HakluyTs  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  p.  380;  Browne's  Apache  Country,  pp.  68,  109,  112, 
276. 

^"^  *  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Citie  (Cibola)  lie  vpon  beddes  zayoed  »  good 
height  from  the  ground,  with  quilts  and  canopies  ouer  them,  which  couer 
the  sayde  Beds.*  Niaa,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.,  voL  lii.,  p.  370;  Id,,  in  Ternanx- 
Compans,  Voy.,  serie  L,  torn,  ix.,  p.  271.  The  Quires  had  'umbracola  (vulgo 
Tirazeles)  <]^uibus  Sinenses  utuntur  Solis,  Lunse,  et  Stellamm  imaginibus 
eleganter  picta.'  De  Laet,  Novus  Orbis,  p.  312;  Espejo,  in  Hakluyfs  Voy., 
voL  iii,  p.  393.  The  Moquis'  chief  men  have  pipes  made  of  smooth  polished 
stone.  Ten  Broeck,  in  Schoolerq/l's  ArcL,  vol.  iv.,  p.  87;  Ives'  Colorado  Rio., 
p.  121. 

!••  Ten  Broeck,  in  SchookrajVs  ArcJi.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  72,  76,  87.  'Sie  flech- 
ten  von  zartgeschlitzten  Palmen  auf  Damastart  die  schonsten  ganz  leichten 
Huthe,  aus  einem  StUcke.*  Murr,  Nachrkhten,  p.  192.  The  Maricopa  blan- 
kets will  turn  rain.  Cremony's  Apaches,  pp.  106,  90.  The  Moquis  wove 
blankets  from  the  wool  of  their  Hheep,  ana  made  cotton  cloth  from  their  in- 
digenous stiple.  Poston,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1863,  p.  388.  The  Maricopas  make 
a  heavy  cloth  of  wool  and  cotton,  *  used  by  the  women  to  put  around  their 
loins;  and  an  article  from  3  to  4  inches  wide,  used  as  a  band  for  the  head,  or 
a  girdle  for  the  waist. '  Barilett's  Pen,  Nar,,  voL  it,  p.  224.  '  RtqaoapBamm 
tergora  eminebant  [among  the  Yumanes]  tarn  induitri^  pmparafca  ut 
Belgicis  certarent.'     De  I^et,  Noom  (Mris,  p.  310L 
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particularly  the  Pueblos,  have  great  droves  of  horses, 
mules,  donkeys,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  grazing  on 
the  extensive  plains,  and  about  their  houses,  poultry, 
turkeys,  and  dogs.  The  flocks  they  either  leave  en- 
tirely unprotected,  or  else  the  owner  herds  them  him- 
self, or  from  each  village  one  is  appointed  by  the  war 
captain  to  do  so.  The  Pdpagos  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  salt,  taken  from  the  great  inland  salt  lakes. 
Besides  com,  they  manufacture  and  sell  a  syrup  ex- 
tracted from  the  pitahaya.^^  The  laws  regulating 
inheritance  of  property  are  not  well  defined.  Among 
some,  there  is  nothing  to  inherit,  as  all  is  destroyed 
when  the  person  dies;  among  others,  the  females  claim 
the  right  of  inheritance ;  at  other  times  the  remaining 
property  is  divided  among  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe.  In  general  they  care  but  little  for  gold,  and 
all  their  trade,  which  at  times  is  considerable,  is  carried 
on  by  barter ;  a  kind  of  blue  stone,  often  called  tor- 
quoise,  beads,  skins,  and  blankets,  serving  the  purpose 
of  currency.^* 

^  De  Laid,  Nomu  OHw,  p.  301;  Emory*s  Rcpt,  U,  8,  and  Mer.  Boundary 
Survey t  vol.  L,  pp.  117,  123;  OcUlatin,  in  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voy,,  1851, 
torn,  czzzi.,  p.  290;  SirrvMorCa  Jour.  Mil  /?ecow.,  pp,  91, 113,  116;  Ten  Broeck, 
in  Schoolerci/r 8  ArcLy  toI.  iv.,  pp.  81,  86;  Eatorij  in  Id.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  221; 
Emory f  in  Fremont  and  Emory*8  Notes  qf  Trav.,  p.  48;  see,  further,  Ind.  Aff. 
Reportt,  from  1854  to  1872;  Browne  a  Apache  Country,  p.  290.  *  These  Papa- 
g08  regularly  visit  a  salt  lake,  which  lies  near  the  coast  and  just  across 
the  line  of  Sonora,  from  which  they  pack  large  quantities  of  salt,  and  find  a 
ready  market  at  Tabac  and  Tucson.'  Waiker,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1859,  p.  352, 
and  1860,  p.  168.  'Many  Pfmas  had  jars  of  the  molasses  expressed  from 
the.  fruit  of  the  Cereus  Giganteus.*  'Emory,  in  Frem/onl  and  Emory  a  Notes  qf 
Trav.,  p.  48. 

iw  *  Die  Vemichtunff  des  Eigenthums  eines  Verstorbenen — einon  nnclUck- 
lichen  Gebranch  der  jeden  materiellen  Fortschrittunmoglich  macht.'  Froehel, 
Au8  Amerika,  tom.  i.,  p.  437.  *The  right  of  inheritance  is  held  by  the 
females  generally,  but  it  is  often  claimed  by  the  men  also.'  Oorman,  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rept.,  1858,  p.  200.  'All  the  effects  of  the  deceased  (Pima)  become  com- 
mon property:  his  grain  is  distributed;  his  fields  shared  out  to  those  who 
need  land;  his  chickens  and  dogs  divided  up  among  the  tribe.'  Browne  a 
Apache  Country,  pp.  69,  112;  Ives'  Colorado  Riv.,  p.  121;  Gallatin,  in  Nouvelles 
Annales  de  Voy.,  1861,  torn,  cxxxi.,  p.  262;  Niza,  in  Temaux-Compana,  Voy., 
s^rie  L,  tom.  ix.,  pp.  264,  265,  267,  268;  Id.,  in  Hakluyt'a  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  p. 
372.  The  Zuftis  'will  sell  nothing  for  money,  but  dispose  of  their  com- 
modities entirely  in  barter.'  Simpson  a  Jour.  Mil  Recon.,  p.  91.  The  Pimos 
'  wanted  white  beads  for  what  they  had  to  sell,  and  knew  the  value  of  money.' 
Cuita'  Conq.  qf  CaL,  p.  188;  CastaHeda,  in  Temaux-Comnans,  Voy.,  serie  i., 
torn,  xi,  pp.  164-72.  'Us  apport^rent  des  coquilla^cs,  cies  turquoises  et  des 
plumes.*  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Relation,  in  /(/.,  tom.  vii.,  p.  274;  Diaz,  in  Id., 
tom.  xi.,  p.  294;  Conmado,  in  Hakluyt'a  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  p.  377.  Many  of 
Vol.  I.    86 
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The  Pueblos  displary  much  taste  in  paintiK  the 
walls  of  their  estufas,  where  are  represented  diffiareiuk 
plants,  birds,  and  animals  symmetrically  done^  bat 
without  any  scenic  eflEect.  Hieroglyphic  groupiiigs, 
both  sculptured  and  painted,  are  frequently  aeen  in 
the  ancient  Pueblo  towns,  depicting,  perhaps,  their 
historical  events  and  deeds.  With  colored  earths, 
their  pottery  is  painted  in  bright  colors."*  Many 
Spanish  authors  mention  a  great  many  gold  and  silver 
vessels  in  use  amongst  them,  and  speak  of  the  knowU 
edge  they  had  in  reducing  and  working  these  metals; 
but  no  traces  of  such  art  are  found  at  present**^ 

Among  the  Pueblos  an  organized  system  of  gov- 
ernment existed  at  the  time  of  Coronado's  expedition 
through  their  country;  Castaneda,  speaking  of  the 
province  of  Tiguex,  says  that  the  villages  were  gov- 
erned by  a  council  of  old  men;  and  a  somewhat 
similar  system  obtains  with  these  people  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Each  village  selects  its  own  governor, 
frames  its  own  laws,  and  in  all  respects  they  act.in^ 
dependently  of  each  other.  The  governor  and  his 
council  are  elected  annually  by  the  people;  all  affitirs 
of  importance  and  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  are  discussed  at  the  estufa;  questions 
in  dispute  are  usually  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  major- 
ity. All  messages  and  laws  emanating  from  the  coun- 
cil-chamber are  announced  to  the  inhabitants  by  town 
criers.  The  morals  of  young  people  are  carefully 
watched  and  guarded  by  a  kind  of  secret  police, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  the  governor  all  irregu- 
larities which  may  occur:   and  especial  attention  is 

the  Pueblo  Indians  are  rich,  *one  family  being  worth  orer  one  hmidred 
thousand  dollars.  They  have  large  flocks.*  Cofyer,  in  Ind,  Aff,  RejpL^  1889^ 
p.  89;  MOUhausen,  TagAuch,  p.  144. 

^^Oregg*8  Com.  Prainea,  voL  i.,  p.  278;  Deem*  M  Chingoi  p.  Wii  Sterna 
in  the  Roacy  MU.y  p.  177;  Palmer,  in  Harper's  Mag,,  voL  xvii,  p.  468;  Cbro* 
node,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy,,  torn,  iii,  p.  380;  MOUhaueen,  TagebucK  P-  2M. 

^ '  Estos  ahijados  tienen  mncho  oro  y  lo  benefician.'  Saimertm,  Rtstaehma, 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  serie  iiL,  torn,  i.,  p.  28.  *They  vse  vessels  of  gold  and 
siluer,  for  they  have  no  other  xnettaL'  Ifizay  in  Hahutyi'g  Voy.,  voL  iii..  |^  37g; 
CastaiUda,  in  T^tmawa-Campans,  Voy.,  s^rie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  2;  133;  mpep^ 
in  Hakluyt'a  Voy.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  386-8,  393-5;  Mtrntamu,  JV'mnce  WeereU,  p» 
217;  Diaz,  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  serie  L,  torn,  ix.,  p;  294. 
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given  that  no  improper  intercourse  shall  be  allowed 
between  the  young  men  and  women,  in  the  event  of 
which  the  offending  parties  are  brought  before  the 
governor  and  council,  and,  if  guilty,  ordered  to  marry; 
or  if  they  refuse  they  are  restricted  from  holding  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  and  if  they  persist  they  are 
whipped.  Among  their  laws  deserves  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  one,  according  to  which  no  one  can 
sell  or  marry  out  of  the  town  until  he  obtains  permis- 
sion from  the  authorities.^^  In  the  seven  confederate 
pueblos  of  the  Moquis,  the  office  of  chief  governor  is 
hereditary;  it  is  not,  however,  necessarily  given  to  the 
nearest  heir,  as  the  people  have  the  power  to  elect 
any  member  of  the  dominant  family.  The  governor 
is  assisted  by  a  council  of  elders,  and  in  other  respects 
the  Moqui  government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
towns.  *^  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  have  no  orga- 
nized system  of  government,  and  are  not  controlled 
by  any  code  of  laws ;  each  tribe  or  village  has  a  chief 
to  whom  a  certain  degree  of  respect  is  conceded,  but 
his  power  to  restrain  the  people  is  very  limited;  his 
influence  over  them  is  maintained  chiefly  by  his  ora- 
torical powers  or  military  skill.  In  war,  the  tribe  is 
guided  by  the  chiefs  advice,  and  his  authority  is 
fully  recognized,  but  in  time  of  peace  his  rule  is  nomi- 
nal ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  control  their  freedom  or 
punish  them  for  offences.  The  chief's  office  is  heredi- 
tary, yet  an  unpopular  ruler  may  be  deposed  and 
another  chosen  to  fill  his  place.^ 

*^  Pueblo  govenunent  pnrely  democratic;  election  held  once  a  year.  'Be- 
sides the  officers  elected  hy  universal  sufOnige,  the  principal  chiefs  compose 
a  "  council  of  wise  men." '  Daxi£  El  Grvngo,  pp.  142-4.  *  One  of  their  regu- 
Istions  is  to  appoint  a  secret  watch  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  dis- 
orders and  vices  of  every  description.'  Oreggs  Conu  Prairies^  v<3.  i.,  p.  274. 
See,  further,  Castalieda,  in  Temaiix-Conwans,  Voy.,  s^rie  L,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  61, 
168;  ^wo,  in  Id,,  p.  269;  Palmer,  in  Mrper^s  Mag.,  voL  xvii.,  p.  455;  De 
Laet,  Nwfu^  OrUs,  p.  208;  H^uHzenus*  Tour,  p.  2G;  Mayer*8  Mex.,  Aztec,  etc, 
voL  n.,  p.  359;  OaUaUn,  in  NotmtUea  Annaks  des  Voy,,  1851,  torn.  czxxL,  p. 
277;  Stanley's  PoriraUs,  pp.  65. 

••  Ten  Broeek,  m  ScJvoolera/Vs  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  pp.  85,  76;  Marey^s  Army 

"^ 'Gobiemo  no  tienen  alguno,  ni  leyes,  tradiciones  6  oostumbres  con 
que  eobemarse.'  Mange,  Itinerario,  in  Doc  HisL  Mex.,  s^rie  iv.,  tom.  i.,  p.  3S6. 
*  Cada  cual  gobemado  por  un  anciano,  y  todas  por  el  general  de  la  nacion.' 
£8cudero,  Notidaa  de  eonora  y  Slmdoa,  p.  142;  Murr,  Nachariohten,  p.  267. 
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Among  the  Pueblos,  the  usual  order  of  courtship  is 
reversed ;  when  a  girl  is  disposed  to  marry  she  does 
not  wait  for  a  young  man  to  propose  to  her,  but  selects 
one  to  her  own  liking  and  consults  her  father,  who 
visits  the  parents  of  the  youth  and  acquaints  them 
with  his  daughter's  wishes.     It  seldom  happens  that 
any  objections  to  the  match  are  made,  but  it  is  impera- 
tive on  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  to  reimburse  the 
parents  of  the  maiden  for  the  loss  of  their  daughter. 
This  is  done  by  an  offer  of  presents  in  accordance  with 
his  rank  and  wealth.     The  inhabitants  of  one  village 
seldom  marry  with  those  of  another,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, intermarriage  is  frequent  among  these  families 
--.-a  fertile  cause  of  their  deterioration.     The  marriage 
is  always  celebrated  by  a  feast,   the  provisions   for 
which  are  furnished  by  the  bride,  and  the  assembled 
friends  unite  in  dancmg   and   music.     Polygamy  is 
never  allowed,  but  married  couples  can  separate  if 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  each  other;  in  such  a  con- 
tingency, if  there  are  children,  they  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  grandparents,  and  both  parties  are  jfree  to 
marry  again ;  fortunately,  divorces  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  as  the  wives  are  always  treated  with  re- 
spect by  their  husbands.*^     To  the  female  falls  all 
indoor  work,  and  also  a  large  share  of  that  to  be  done 
out  of  doors.    In  the  treatment  of  their  children,  these 
people  are  careful  to  guide  them  in  the  ways  of  hon- 
esty and  industry,  and  to  impress  their  minds  with 
chaste  and  virtuous  ideas.    Mothers  bathe  their  infants 
with  cold  water,  and  boys  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  estufas  for  the  purpose  of  warming  themselves ;  if 
they  are  cold  they  are  ordered  to  chop  wood,  or  warm 
themselves  by  running  and  exercise.        A  girFs  ar- 

Compare  Chrostrnan^  in  Ind,  Af.  HepL,  1870,  p.  124;  Mowry,  in  Ind.  Aff.  BtpU, 
1859,  p.  356;  WdUcer's  Piinas,  MS. 

^^^Un^homme  n'epouse  jamais  plus  d'une  seole  femme.'  CaaUxSkeda,  in 
Temaux-Compan8,  Voy.,  aerie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  p.  164;  Ten  Broeck,  in  Sehooterafi* 
Arch,,  voL  ir.,  pp.  8G-7;  Ward,  in  Ind,  Aff.  BepL,  1864,  p.  190. 

^'^  *  Us  traitent  bien  leura  fcmmea.'  Ccutaneda,  in  Temaux-Compang,  Vof-t 
s^rie  L,  torn,  ix.,  p.  .126.  'Desde  que  mainon  los  Kifios,  los  labian  sus  Mft- 
dres  con  Nieve  todo  el  cuerpo.*  TorquemadOj  Moruzrq,  Ind,,  torn,  i,  p*  679; 
Ives*  Colorado  Rw,,  p.  123;  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mis.,  p.  178. 
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rival  at  the  age  of  puberty  among  the  Gila  nations  is 
a  period  of  much  rejoicing;  when  the  first  symptoms 
appear^  all  her  friends  are  duly  informed  of  the  impor- 
tant fact,  and  preparations  are  made  to  celebrate  the 
joyful  event.  The  girl  is  taken  by  her'parents  to  the 
prophet,  who  performs  certain  ceremonies,  which  are 
supposed  to  drive  the  evil  out  of  her,  and  then  a  sing- 
ing and  dancing  festival  is  held.  When  a  young  man 
sees  a  girl  whom  he  desires  for  a  wife,  he  first  endeav- 
ors to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  parents ;  this  accom- 
plished, he  proceeds  to  serenade  his  lady-love,  and 
will  often  sit  for  hours,  day  after  day,  near  her  house, 
playing  on  his  flute.  Should  the  girl  not  appear,  it  is 
a  sign  she  rejects  him;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
comes  out  to  meet  him,  he  knows  that  his  suit  is  ac- 
cepted, and  he  takes  her  to  his  house.  No  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed.  Among  the  Pdpagos  the  par- 
ents select  a  husband  for  their  daughter  to  whom  she 
is,  so  to  say,  sold.  It  not  unfrequentlv  happens  that 
they  offer  their  daughter  at  auction,  and  she  is  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  However,  among  all  the 
nations  of  this  family,  whether  the  bridegroom  makes 
a  love-match  or  not,  he  has  to  recompense  the  parents 
with  as  much  as  his  means  will  permit.^  Although 
polygamy  is  not  permitted,  they  often  separate  and 
marry  again  at  pleasure.  Women  at  the  time  of  their 
confinement,  as  well  as  during  their  monthly  periods, 
must  live  apart ;  as  they  believe  that  if  any  male  were 
to  touch  them,  he  would  become  sick.  The  children 
are  trained  to  war,  and  but  little  attention  given  to 
teaching  them  useful  pursuits.  All  the  household 
labor  is  performed  by  the  women ;  they  also  assist 
largely  in  the  labors  of  the  field;  severe  laws  oblige 
them  to  observe  the  strictest  chastity,  and  yet,  at 
their  festivals,  much  debauchery  and  prostitution  take 
place.*^  ' 

***  '  Early  marriages  occur ....  but  the  relation  is  not  binding  until  progeny 
results.'  Poato%  in  Jnd.  Affi  Bept.,  18(54,  p.  162.  'No  girl  is  forced  to  marry 
against  her  will,  however  eligible  her  parents  may  consider  the  match.'  Bart- 
letfs  Pen.  Nar,,  voL  ii.,  p.  222-4;  Davis'  El  Oringo,  p.  146;  Cremony^a  Ap<zdie8, 
p.  105;  Browne  9  Apadte  Country,  p.  112. 

''T '  Si  el  marido  y  mujer  se  desavienen  y  los  hijos  son  pequefios,  se  arri- 
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With  but  few  exceptions,  they  are  temperate  in 
drinking  and  smoking.  Intoxicating  liquors  they 
prepare  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  pitahaya,  agave,  aloe, 
com,  mezcal,  prickly  pear,  wild  and  cultivated  grapes. 
Colonel  Cremony  says  that  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas 
'  macerate  the  frtiit  of  the  pitahaya  (species  of  cactus) 
in  water  after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  when  the  sac- 
charine qualities  cause  the  liquid  to  ferment,  and  after 
such  fermentation  it  becomes  highly  intoxicating.  It 
is  upon  this  liquor  that  the  Maricopas  and  Pimas  get 
drunk  once  a  year,  the  revelry  continuing  for  a  week 
or  two  at  a  time;  but  it  is  also  a  universal  custom 
with  them  to  take  regular  turns,  so  that  only  one 
third  of  the  party  is  supposed  to  indulge  at  one  time, 
the  remainder  being  required  to  take  care  of  their 
stimulated  comrades,  and  protect  them  from  imuring 
each  other  or  being  injured  by  other  tribes."  All 
are  fond  of  dancing  and  singing;  in  their  religious 
rites,  as  well  as  in  other  public  and  family  celebrations, 
these  form  the  chief  diversion.  Different  dances  are 
used  on  different  occasions;  for  example,  they  have 
the  arrow,  scalp,  turtle,  fortune,  buffalo,  green-com, 
and  Montezuma  dances.  Their  costumes  also  vary  on 
each  of  these  occasions,  and  not  only  are  grotesque 
masks,  but  also  elk,  bear,  fox,  and  otlier  skins  used  as 
disguises.  The  dance  is  sometimes  performed  by  only 
one  person,  but  more  frequently  whole  tribes  join  in, 
forming  figures,  shuflOiing,  or  hopping  about  to  the  time 
given  by  the  music.  Lieutenant  Simpson,  who  wit- 
nessed a  green-com  dance  at  the  Jemez  pueblo,  de- 
scribes it  as  follows : 

"  When  the  performers  first  appeared,  all  of  whom 

man  6  cualqniera  de  los  dos  y  cada  imo  gana  por  sn  lado.'  Manfft,  Itineroria, 
in  Doe.  HisL  Mex.^  serie  iv.,  torn,  i.,  p.  S69.  '  Tanto  k)6  pipagos  oocideataleB, 
oomo  los  oitados  gilas  desconocen  la  poligamia.'  Vela§eo,  I^oUdas  de  Samara, 
p.  161.     'Among  the  Pimas  loose  women  are  tolerated/  CrtmonyU  Apachefy 

So.  102-4;  Buxton,  in  Nouvelles  Annates  des  Voy.,  1850;  torn,  cxzvi.,  p.  59; 
snory'H  RepL  U,  S,  and  Mex.  Boundary  Survey,  voL  i,  p.  117. 
^^  '  The  Pimas  also  cultivate  a  kind  of  tobacoo,  this,  which  is  very  Iic^t» 
they  make  up  into  cigaritos,  never  using  a  pipe.'  WaUoer^s  Pimaa,  MS.  Tlie 
Pueblos  'sometimes  get  intoxicated.'  Walker,  in  Ind,  Aff.  ^^*  1^^>  P-  1^- 
The  Pueblos  'are  generally  free  from  drunkenness.'  Daas*  El  Oringo,  p.  146. 
Crenumy'9  Apaches,  p.  112;  Frotibd^  Aum  Anuriia,  torn.  jL,  p.  446;  Murr, 
Nachrkhten,  p.  249. 
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were  men,  ihey  came  in  a  line,  edowly  iralkiog  and 
bendii^  and  stooping  as  they  approached  They  were 
dressed  in  a  kirt  of  blanket,  the  upper  portion  of  their 
bodies  being  naked  and  painted  red.  Their  legs  and 
arms,  which  were  also  bare,  were  variously  striped  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  colors ;  and  around  their  arms, 
above  the  elbow,  they  wore  a  green  band,  decked  with 
sprigs  of  pinon.  A  necklace  of  the  same  description 
was  worn  around  the  neck.  Their  heads  were  deco- 
rated with  feathers.  In  one  hand  they  carried  a  dry 
gourd,  containing  some  grains  of  com;  in  the  other,  a 
string  firom  which  were  hung  several  tortillas.  At 
the  knee  were  fastened  small  shells  of  the  ground  tur- 
tle and  antelope's  feet;  and  dangling  from  the  back, 
at  the  waist,  depended  a  fox-skin.  The  party  was  ac- 
eampanied  bv  three  elders  of  the  town,  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  a  short  speech  in  front  of  the  different 
houses,  and  at  particular  times,  join  in  the  singing  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Thus  they  went  from  house  to 
house,  singing  and  dancing,  the  occupants  of  each 
awaiting  their  arrival  in  front  of  their  respective 
dwellings." 

A  somewhat  similar  Moqui  dance  is  described  by 
Mr  Ten  Broeck.  Some  of  the  Pueblo  dances  end 
with  bacchanalia,  in  which  not  only  general  intoxica- 
tion, but  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is 
permitted.**    "  Once  a  year,"  says  Kendall,  "the  Keres 

*** iSiinqMOfi*«  Jom".  MiL  Becon,,  p.  17.  'Their  hair  hung  loose  upon  their 
flhonlders,  and  both  men  and  women  had  their  hands  painful  with 'white  chky, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reeemble  open-work  gloyee.  The  women. . .  .were  bare- 
footed, with  the  ezoeption  of  a  little  piece  tied  about  the  heel. . .  .They  all 
wore  tiieir  hair  combed  over  their  faces,  in  a  manner  that  rendered  it  utterly 
impoeaible  to  recognize  any  of  them. . .  .They  keep  their  elbows  close  to  their 
aides,  and  their  heels  preased  firmly  together,  and  do  not  raise  the  feet,  but 
shuffle  along  with  a  kind  of  rolling  motion,  moving  their  arms,  from  the 
elbows  down,  with  time  to  the  step.  At  times,  each  man  dances  around  his 
squaw;  while  she  turns  herself  about,  as  if  her  heels  formed  a  pivot  on  which 
she  moved. '  Ten  Broeek,  in  Schoolercift*s  Arcfu,  vol.  iv. .  p.  74.  The  dresses  of 
the  men  were  similar  to  those  worn  on  other  festivmes,  'except  that  they 
wear  on  their  heads  large  pasteboard  towers  painted  typically,  and  curiously 
deeomted  with  feathers;  and  each  man  has  his  face  entir^  covered  by  a 
visor  made  of  smsll  willows  with  the  bark  peeled  off,  and  dyed  a  deep  brown.' 
Jd.,  p.  83.  'Such  horrible  masks  I  never  saw  before — noses  six  inches  long, 
numths  from  -ear  to  ear,  and  great  goggle  eves,  as  big  as  half  a  hen's  egg, 
hanging  by  a  stnng -partly  out  of  the  socket.  Id.,  p.  85.  '  Each  Pueblo  gen- 
enUy  had  its  .yiitionlar  uuifogm  dcess  andits  partioular  •da.  ice.    The  man 
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have  a  great  feast,  prepared  for  three  successiye  days» 
which  time  is  spent  in  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing. 
Near  this  scene  of  amusement  is  a  dismal  gloomy  cave, 
into  which  not  a  glimpse  of  light  can  penetrate,  and 
where  places  of  repose  are  provided  for  the  revellers. 
To  this  cave,  after  dark,  repair  grown  persons  of  every 
age  and  sex,  who  pass  the  ni^ht  in  indulgences  of  the 
most  gross  and  sensual  description.'' 

Reed  flutes  and  drums  are  their  chief  instruments 
of  music;  the  former  they  immerse  in  a  shallow  basin 
of  water,  and  thereby  imitate  the  warbling  of  birds. 
The  drum  is  made  of  a  hollow  log,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  dried 
hide,  from  which  previously  the  hair  has  been  scraped, 
is  stretched  over  either  end,  and  on  this  the  player 
beats  with  a  couple  of  drumsticks,  similar  to  those 
used  on  our  kettledrums.  Gourds  filled  wjth  pebbles 
and  other  rattles  are  also  used  as  a  musical  accom- 
paniment to  their  dances.*" 

of  one  yilla^  wonld  sometimes  disgoise  themselTee  as  elks,  with  honu  on  their 
heads,  movmg  on  all-foors,  and  mimicking  the  animal  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  personate.  Others  would  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  turkey,  wiUi  burse 
heavy  wings.'  Ortgg's  Cotil  PrairieSy  vol.  i.,  pp.  271,  275.  'Festejo  todo 
(Pimas)  el  dia  nuestra  llegada  con  un  esquisito  baile  en  forma  circular,  en 
cuyo  centre  figaraba  una  prolongada  asta  donde  pendian  treoe  cabellens, 
arcoe,  flechas  y  demas  despojos  de  otros  tantos  enemigos  apaches  que  habian 
muerto.'  Mange,  ItinerariOf  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  iv.,  torn,  i.,  p.  277.  '  Este 
lo  forma  una  junta  de  truhaues  vestidos  de  ridiculo  y  antorizadoe  per  loe  Tiejoa 
del  pueblo  para  cometer  los  mayores  desdrdenes,  ygustan  tanto  de  estoe 
hechos,  que  ni  los  maridos  reparan  las  infamias  que  cometen  con  sua  mageres, 
ni  las  que  resultan  en  perjuicio  de  las  hijas.'  Akgre^  HisL  Comp,  deJtnu^ 
torn.  L,  pp.  333-^.  For  further  particulars,  see  KendalCs  Nar»,  voL  i.,  p. 
378;  Marq/^8  Army  Life,  pp.  lO^r-S;  MolJhmutn^  Tagdmch,  p.  244;  I>avi»*  £1 
Gringo,  pp.  164-5;  Esp^o,  in  HMvyi^B  Voy,,  voL  iiL,  p.  394;  SUqreaoe$'  Zu&i 
Ex.,  plates  1,  2,  3;  WfuppU,  in  Pae.  B.  M.  BepL,  voL  iii.,  p.  67;  Pibe*0  Mbapior. 
Trav.,  p.  343. 

«*•  Ten  Broeck,  in  SchooUraft'e  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  pp.  73-4;  Johnson's  HitU 
Arkona,  p.  11.  *  Their  instruments  consisted  each  of  half  a  gourd,  placed 
before  them,  with  the  convex  side  up;  upon  this  they  placed,  with  the  left 
hand,  a  smooth  stick,  and  with  their  right  drew  forward  and  backwards  upon 
it,  in  a  sawing  manner,  a  notched  one.'  Simp6on*a  Jour,  MtL  Becon.,  p.  17. 
'  I  noticed,  among  other.things,  a  reed  musical  instrument  with  a  beU-shaped 
end  like  a  clarionet,  and  a  pair  of  painted  drumsticks  tipped  with  gaudy 
feathers.'  Itfes*  Colorado  Biv.,  p.  121.  'Les  Indiens  (Pueblos)  aocompagnent 
leurs  danses  et  leurs  chants  avec  des  fldtes,  oil  sent  marqu^  les  endroits  oil 

il  faut  placer  les  doigts Ua  disent  que  ces  gens  se  r^unissent  cinq  on  six 

pour  jouer  de  la  fldte;  que  ces  instruments  sent  d'in^gales  grandeurs.*  Dios^ 
m  Temaux'ComjHins,  Voy.,  s^rie  L,  tom.  ix.,  p.  295;  CaakSteda,  in  /dLypp. 
72,  172;  Froebel,  Ans  AfnerUxi,  tom.  ii,  p.  4^;  Oarces,  Diario,  in  Doc  Bi§L 
Mex.,  s^rie  iL,  tom.  i,  p.  331.     'While  they  are  at  work,  a  man,  seated  at 
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The  Cocomaricopas  and  Pimas  are  rather  fond  of 
athletic  sports,  such  as  football,  horse  and  foot  racing, 
swimming,  target-shooting,  and  of  gambling."^  Many 
curious  customs  obtain  among  these  people.  Mr 
Walker  says  that  a  Pima  never  touches  his  skin  with 
his  nails,  but  always  uses  a  small  stick  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  he  renews  every  fourth  day,  and  wears  in 
his  hair.  Among  the  same  nation,  when  a  man  has 
killed  an  Apache,  he  must  needs  undergo  purification. 
Sixteen  days  he  must  fast,  and  only  after  the  fourth 
day  is  he  allowed  to  drink  a  little  pinole.  During  the 
sixteen  days,  he  may  not  look  on  a  blazing  fire,  nor 
hold  converse  with  mortal  man ;  he  must  live  in  the 
woods  companionless,  save  only  one  person  appointed 
to  take  care  of  him.  On  the  seventeenth  day  a  large 
space  is  cleared  off  near  the  village,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  fire  is  lighted.  The  men  form  a  circle  round 
this  fire,  outside  of  which  those  who  have  been  puri- 
fied sit,  each  in  a  small  excavation.  Certain  of  the 
old  men  then  take  the  weapons  of  the  purified  and 
dance  with  them  in  the  circle ;  for  which  service  they 
receive  presents,  and  thenceforth  both  slayer  and 
weapon  are  considered  clean,  but  not  until  four  days 
later  is  the  man  allowed  to  return  to  his  family.  They 
ascribe  the  origin  of  this  custom  to  a  mythical  person- 
age, called  Szeukha,  who  after  killing  a  monster  is 
said  to  have  fasted  for  sixteen  days. 

The  Pdpagos  stand  in  great  dread  of  the  coyore, 

the  door,  plays  on  a  bagpipe,  bo  that  they  work  keeping  time;  they  sing  in 
three  voices.'  DavU'  ElOringo,  p.  119. 

'^^The  Cocomaricopas,  'componen  anas  bolas  redondas  del  tamafio  de 
ana  pelota  de  materia  negra  como  pez,  y  embutidas  en  ellas  varias  conchitos 
peqaeflas  del  mar  con  (^ue  hacen  labbres  y  con  que  juegan  y  apuestan,  tir^« 
doia  con  la  panta  del  pie  corren  tres  6  cuatro  leguas  y  la  particularidad  es  que 
el  qae  da  vnelta  y  llega  al  pnesto  donde  comenzaron  y  salieron  i  la  par  ese 
gaaa.'  Sedelmair,  Helacion,  in  Doc.  HiaL  Mex,,  s^rie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  851. 
'It  is  a  favorite  amnsement  with  both  men  [Maricopas]  and  boys  to  try 
their  skill  at  hittinff  the  pitahaya,  which  presents  a  fine  object  on  the  plain. 
Numbers  often  collect  for  this  purpose;  and  in  crossing  the  great  plateau, 
where  theto  plants  abound,  it  is  common  to  see  them  pierced  with  arrows.' 
BarikU^B  Pen,  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2S7;  Mowry,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1857,  p.  301. 
'Amusements  of  all  kinds  are  universally  resorted  to  [among  the  Pueblos]; 
each  as  foot-racing,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  gambling,  dancing,  eating;, 
and  drinkinff.'  Wardy  in  IruL  Aff,  Rept.,  1864,  p.  192;  Mange,  IHnerario,  in 
Doe,  HitL  Jte.,  s^rie  iv.,  torn,  i.,  pp.  299,  365. 
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and  the  Fimas  never  touch  an  aat,  sniake,  scorpion,  or 
spider,  and  are  much  afraid  of  thunder-storms.  Like  the 
Mojaves  and  Yumas,  the  Maricopas,  in  cold  weather, 
carry  a  firebrand  to  warm  themselves  withal.  In  like 
manner,  the  Pueblos  have  their  singularities  and  semi- 
religious  ceremonies,  many  of  which  are  connected 
with  a  certain  mythical  personage  called  Montezuma. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  perpetual  watch- 
ing of  the  eternal  estufa-fire,  and  also  the  daily  wait- 
ing for  the  rising  sun,  with  which,  as  some  writers 
affirm,  they  expectantly  look  for  the  promised  return 
of  the  much  loved  Montezuma.  The  Moqui,  before 
commencing  to  smoke,  reverently  bows  toward  the 
four  cardinal  points.  ^^* 

Their  diseases  are  few;  and  among  these  the  most 
frequent  are  chills  and  fevers,  and  later,  syphilis.  The 
Pueblos  and  Moquis  resort  to  the  sweat-house  remedy, 
but  the  Pimas  only  bathe  daily  in  cold  running  water. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  doctor  is  medicine-man,  con- 
juror, and  prophet,  and  at  times  old  women  Are  con- 
sulted. If  incantations  fail,  emetics,  purgatives,  or 
blood-letting  are  prescribed.*^' 

«*»  WaSier'a  Pimas,  MS.  'The  Papago  of  to-day  will  on  no  aooevflt 
kill  a  coyote.'  Damdson,  in  Ind.  Aff.  EepL,  1865,  p.  132.     '£ben  so  aber- 

flaubischen  Gebrauch  batten  sie  bey  drobenden  Kieaelwetter,  da  sie  den 
lagel  abzuwenden  ein  Stuck  von  einem  Pabnteppiche  an  einem  Steeken  an- 
hefteten  nnd  gesen  die  Wolken  richteten.'  Murr,  Nachriekten,  pp.  203^  207; 
Amy,  in  Ind,  Iff.  Sept.,  1871,  pp.  385,  389.  *A  aentinel  ascends  every 
morning  at  snnrise  to  the  roof  of  the  highest  house,  and  with  eyes  direotod 
towards  the  east,  looks  out  for  the  arrival  of  the  divine  chiBftain,  wlio  is 
to  give  the  si^n  of  deliverance.'  Donieneclis  Deserts,  vol.  i,  pp.  165,  197,  '390, 
210,  and  vol.  li.,  p.  54.  'On  a  dit  que  la  coutjame  singub^re  de  conserver 
perp^taellemeat  nn  feu  sacre  pr^a  duquel  les  anoiens  Mexicains  tuttendaieot 
le  retour  du  dieu  Quetzacoatl,  existe  aussi  chez  les  Pueblos.'  ^uxton^  in  iSToii- 
velles  Annaka  des  Voy.,  1850,  torn,  cxxvi.,  p.  58;  Sedeimair,  J^eladou,  in  Doc 
Hist,  Jliex.,  serie  iiL,  torn,  iv.,  p.  851;  OcUlaiin,  in  Ifcuveliea  Annaks  des  Few., 
1851,  torn,  cxxzi.,  p.  278;  Gremony's  ApaeJtes,  p.  92;  Sin^sons  Jour.  Jul 
Beam,,  p.  93.  *I,  however,  one  night,  at  San  Felipe,  dandestinely  witneaaed 
a  portion  of  their  secret  ¥H>r8}iip.  One  of  their  secret  night  <lanoes  is  called 
Tocina,  which  is  too  horrible  to  write  about.'  Am^,  in  Ind.  Aff.  ^spL,  1871, 
p.  885;  Ward,  in  Id,,  1864,  p.  192;  Ives'  Colorado  jBw.,  p.  121;  Tea  Breed:,  in 
Schooicrqft's  Ai-cL,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  73,  77;  MOUhaimn,  Tagebuch,  p.  278.     'Hs 

ont  des  prStres ils  montent  sur  la  terrasse  la  plus  devee  an  vill^^  «t 

font  nn  sermon  au  moment  od  le  soleil  se  I6ve.'  CasMleda,  in  Trnmattx-Com' 
pans,  Voy.,  s^rie  i.,  torn,  be.,  pp.  133,  164,  239. 

^^  Walker^s  Pimas,  MS.;  Mowry,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Beg^,  1857,  p.  301;  Ags^ 
in  Id.,  1869,  p.  209;  Andrews,  in  Id,,  1870,  p.  117;  Ward,  in  /3.,  1864,  p.  ISS; 
Dams  ElQringo,  pp.  119,  311.  The  oause  of  the  decroaaeof  the  Peooa  ^- 
diana  is  'owing  to  the  fact  that  they  seldom  if  ■•rersuttsy  o«tofde<if  th«ir 
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T!he  Pimas  bury  their  dead  immediately  after  death. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  about  six  feet  deep,  they 
excavate  a  vault,  in  which  the  corpse  is  placed,  after 
having  first  been  tied  up  in  a  blanket.  House,  horses, 
and  most  personal  effects  are  destroyed ;  but  if  chil- 
dren are  left,  a  little  property  is  reserved  for  them* 
A  widow  or  a  daughter  mourns  for  three  months, 
cutting  the  hair,  and  abstaining  from  the  bath  during 
that  time.  The  Maricopas  bum  tlieir  dead.  Pueblo 
and  Moqui  burials  take  place  with  many  ceremonies, 
the  women  being  the  chief  mourners.*" 

Industrious,  honest,  and  peace-loving,  the  people  of 
this  division  are  at  the  same  time  brave  and  deter- 
mined, when  necessity  compels  them  to  repel  the 
thieving  Apache.  Sobriety  may  be  ranked  among 
their  virtues,  as  drunkenness  only  forms  a  part  of  cer- 

mpectivepoelxloB.'  Parker,  in  Ind.  Aff,  RepL,  1669,  p.  251;  Murr,  Nackrkhicn, 
p.  273.  'Au  miUen  [of  the  eatnfa]  est  on  foyer  almm^,  but  lequel  on  jette  de 
iemps  en  temps  nne  poign^  de  thym,  ce  qui  snffit  pour  entretenir  la  chaleur, 
^e  aorte  qu'on  y  est  comme  dans  un  bain.'  Castaheda,  in  Temaaa-Companti, 
V€ff.t  ahie  L,  torn,  iz.,  p.  170. 

*^*  Walker*8  PimaSf  MS.  The  Pimas,  'usan  enterrar  bus  varones  oon  su 
aroo  y  fleohas,  y  algun  bastimento  y  calabazo  de  a^^na,  sefial  que  alcansan  vis- 
Inmbre  de  la  immortalidad,  aunque  no  con  la  diBtmcion  de  pr^mio  6  castigo.' 
Mmge,  J^neAirio,  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex.,  s^rie  iv.,  torn.  L,  p.  369.  'The  Mari- 
copas invariahly  bary  their  dead,  and  mock  the  ceremony  of  cremation. . . . 
Sacrifice  at  the  grave  of  a  warrior  all  the  property  of  which  he  died  pos- 
aessed,  together  with  all  in  possessian  of  his  various  relatives.'  Gremony*a 
ApadkSf  pp.  103,  105.  '  The  Pimos  bury  their  dead,  while  the  Ooco-Mari- 
oopas  bora  theirs.'  BmiUt^s  Pen.  Near,,  voL  ii,  p.  2G2.  'The  females  of 
tbe  family  [Pueblo]  approached  in  a  mournful  procession  (while  the  males 
stood  around  in  solemn  silence),  each  one  bearing  on  her  head  a  tinaja,  or 
water-jar,  filled  with  water,  which  she  emptied  into  the  grave,  and  wlulst 
dflii^  so  oommenced  the  death-cry.     They  came  singly  and  emptied  their 

jan,  and  each  one  joined  successively  in  the  death-cry They  believe  that 

«a  a  certain  day  <in  August,  I  think)  the  dead  rise  from  their  graves  and  flit 
abaat  the  neighboring  hills,  and  on  that  day,  all  who  have  lost  friends  carry 
cut  quantities  of  com,  bread,  meat,  and  such  other  good  thinAS  of  this  life  as 
they  can  obtain,  and  place  them  in  the  haunts  frequented  by  the  dead,  in 
<irder  that  the  departed  spirits  may  once  more  enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  nether 
world.'  Ten  Broeck,  in  SchookrqfVs  Arch.,  voL  iv.,  pp.  75-8.  If  the  dead 
Pima  was  a  ohief ,  *  the  villagers  are  summoned  to  his  buriaL  Over  his  grave 
they  hfAd  a  gsand  festival.  The  women  weep  and  the  men  howl,  and  they 
go  iaito  a  profound  mourning  of  tar.  Soon  the  cattle  are  driven  up  and 
alaii|^ni  iwf,  and  every  body,  heavily  laden  with  sorrow,  loads  his  squaw  with 
beef,. juid  feasts  for  many  days.'  Browne's  A'pache  Country,  pp.  112-13;  Murr, 
JfackridUm,  yp.  SOi,  210,  281 ;  Ferry,  Seines  de  la  Vie  Sauvage,  p.  1 15;  FrotheCs 
€miL  Amer,,  p.  500;  IcL,  Aus  Ameriha,  torn.  iL,  p.  437;  C^utrnftedOyisi  Ter- 
natix-Compana,  Voy.,  s^rie  L,  tom.  iz.,  p.  165. 
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tain  religious  festivals,  and  in  their  gambling  they  are 
the  most  moderate  of  barbarians.*"^ 

The  Lower  Calipornians  present  a  sad  picture. 
Occupying  the  peninsula  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  to 
Cape  San  Lucas,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  they  were 
driven  thither  from  Upper  California  by  their  enemies. 
When  first  visited  by  the  Missionary  Fathers,  they 
presented  humanity  in  one  of  its  lowest  phases,  though 
evidences  of  a  more  enlightened  people  having  at  some 
previous  time  occupied  the  peninsula  were  not  lacking. 
Clavigero  describes  large  caves  or  vaults,  which  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  sides  decorated 


deficient  i 
Johnson'i 

Bulletin,  B^rie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  188;  EscuderOy  Notidas  de  Sdnora  y  Sinaloa,'^, 
142;  Velasco,  Notidas  de  Sonora,  pp.  116,  160;  FroebeVs  Cent.  Amer,,  pp.  500, 
606,  512;  Id.,  Aus  Ameriha,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  437,  447,  454;  Oarces,  Diario,  in 
Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  a^rie  ii.,  torn,  i.,  p.  2&;  Setielmair,  Beladon,  in  Id,,  aerie 
iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  850;  Gallardo,  in  Id.,  p.  892.  'The  peaceful  disposition  of 
the  Maricopas  is  not  the  result  of  incapacity  for  war,  for  they  axe  at  all 
times  enabled  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  Apaches  in  battle.'  Emory,  in  Fre- 
mont and  Emory's  Notes  qf  Trav.,  p.  49;  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  de  Jesus^  torn- 
iii.,  pp.  62,  103;  Murr,  Naehrichten,  p.  282;  Hardy's  Trav.,  m.  440,  443; 
Mange,  Itinerario,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  torn,  i.,  pp.  365>6;  Mowrjfs 
Arizona,  p.  30;  Arridvita,  Crdnica  Serdfica,  pp.  397,  412;  Sonora^  De»aip. 
Geog.,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  553-5,  82K8.  *The  Pueblos 
were  industrious  and  unwarlike  in  their  habits.'  Marcy*s  Army  Xr(/e,  pp.  98, 
110.  The  Moquis  'are  a  mild  and  peaceful  race  of  people,  almost  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  arms,  and  not  given  to  war.  They  are  strictly  hon- 
est  They  are  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers.'  Davis*  El  Oringo^  pp.  421, 

145.  '  C'est  line  race  (Pueblos)  remarquablement  sobre  et  industrieuse,  qui 
80  distingue  par  sa  morality.'  Oallatin,  in  Nouvdles  Annales  des  Voy.,  1851, 
torn,  cxxxi.,  pp.  277,  288,  290;  liuxton,  in  Id.,  1850,  torn,  cxxvi.,  pp.  45,  47, 
60;  liuxton  s  Adven,  Mex.,  p.  191;  Ives*  Colorado  Bw.,  pp.  31,  36,  45,  122, 
124r-7;  Gregg*s  Com.  Prairies,  vol.  i.,  pp.  128,  268,  274;  Pthe*s  Explor.  Tmv., 
p.  342;  Bibas,  Hint,  de  los  Triump^tos,  p.  241;  Malte-Brun,  Precis  de  la  Oeog., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  453;  Chamjpagnac,  Voyageur,  p.  84;  Huglies*  DonipJtan's  Ex,,  pp. 
196,  221;  Espejo,  in  Hak'luyt's  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  p.  392;  Wislkenus*  Tour,  p.  26; 
Patlies  Pers.  Nar.,  p.  91;  Ten  Broeck,  ia. Sckoolera^*s  Arch,,  voL  iv.,  pp.  1%- 
87;  Eaton,  in  Id.,  p.  220;  BetU,  in  Id.,  voL  i.,  p.  244;  Kendalfs  Nar.,  voL  L, 
p.  378;  Castaiieda,  in  TertUtux-Com^ns,  Voy.,  s^rie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  126,  163; 
Milhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  tom.  iL,  pt.  ii.,  p.  528;  MdRhausen,  Taqebuch,  p.  144; 
MoWkausen,  Beisenindie  Felsengeb.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  240.  The  Pueblos  *tuce  pas- 
sionately fond  of  dancing,  and  give  themselves  up  to  this  diversion  wiui  a 
kind  of  frenzy.'  Domenech*s  Deserts,  voL  i.,  pp.  198,  185,  203»  206,  and  toL 
ii.,  pp.  19,  61-2;  Cutis*  Conq.  qf  Col,  pp.  188-9,  222;  Skmoaons  Jotir.  MU, 
Beam.,  pp.  81,  91,  113,  115;  Scenes  in  the  Bocky  Mts.,  p.  l77;  Torqwmada, 
Monarq.  Ind.,  tom.  i.,  pp.  679-80;  Mayer's  Mex.  as  it  Was,  p.  239;  Id., 
Mex.,  Aztec,  etc,  voL  ii.,  p.  358.  See,  fiu-ther,  Ind.  Aff.  BepL,  from  ISS^  to 
1872. 
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with  paintings  of  animals  and  figures  of  men,  showing 
dress  and  features  different  from  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Whom  they  represented  or  by  whom  they 
were  depicted  there  is  no  knowledge,  as  the  present 
race  have  been  miable  to  afford  any  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  peninsula  extends  from  near  32°  to  23**  north 
latitude;  in  length  it  is  about  seven  hundred,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  thirty-five  to  eighty  miles.  Its 
general  features  are  rugged;  irregular  mountains  of 
granite  formation  and  volcanic  upheavals  traversing 
the  whole  length  of  the  country,  with  barren  rocks 
and  sandy  plains,  intersected  by  ravines  and  hills. 
Some  fertile  spots  and  valleys  with  clear  mountain 
streams  are  there,  and  in  such  places  the  soil  produces 
abundantlv ;  then  there  are  plains  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  with  rich  soil,  but  without  water;  so  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  are  little  more  than 
deserts.  These  plains  rise  in  places  into  mesas,  which 
are  cut  here  and  there  by  canons,  where  streams  of 
water  are  found,  which  are  a^ain  lost  on  reaching  the 
sandy  plains.  Altogether,  Lower  CaUfornia  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  barren  and  unattractive 
regions  in  the  temperate  zone,  although  its  climate  is 
delightful,  and  the  mountain  districts  especially  are 
among  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  owing  to  their 
southern  situation  between  two  seas.  A  curious 
meteorological  phenomenon  is  sometimes  observed 
both  in  the  gulf  and  on  the  land;  it  is  that  of  rain 
falling  during  a  perfectly  clear  sky.  Savants,  who 
have  investigated  the  subject,  do  not  appear  to  have 
discovered  the  cause  of  this  unusual  occurrence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  was  occupied  by  the  Cochimis,  whose  terri- 
tory extended  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Loreto,  or  a  little  south  of  the  twenty-sixth 
parallel;  adjoining  them  were  the  GuaicuriSy  living 
between  latitude  26''  and  23''  30';  while  the  Periciiis 
were  settled  in  the  southern  part,  from  about  23**  30' 
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or  24''  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  oq  the  adjacent 
islands*^^^ 

The  Lower  Califomians  are  well  formed,  robust, 
and  of  good  stature,  with  limbs  supple  and  moseular; 
they  are  not  inclined  to  corpulence;  their  features 
are  somewhat  heavy,  the  forehead  low  and  narrow, 
the  nose  well  set  on,  but  thick  and  fleshy;  the  inner 
comers  of  the  eyes  round  instead  of  pointed;  teeth 
very  white  and  regular,  hair  very  black,  coarse,, 
straight,  and  glossy,  with  but  little  on  the  face,  and 
none  upon  the  body  or  limbs.  The  color  of  the  skin 
varies  from  light  to  dark  brown,  the  former  color  be- 
ing charaeteristic  of  the  dwellers  in  the  interior,  and 
the  latter  of  those  on  the  sea-coast.**^ 

Adam  without  the  fig-leaves  was  not  more  naked 
than  were  thfe  Cochimfe  before  the  missionaries  first 
taught  them  the  rudiments  of  shama  Thev  ignored 
even  the  usual  breech-cloth,  the  only  semblance  of 

^^Bae^iert,  in  Smithaonian  Rept,,  1863,  p.  359;  Fothes*  CaL,  pp.  20-2;  Mo- 
/ra3,  ExjUor.,  torn.  L,  p.  338;  MaUe-Brun,  Pride  de  laG4og.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  451; 
Oleeson'a  Biitt.  Cath.  Church,  voL  i,  pp.  95^;  PrUchard^s  Beeearckee,  toL  v., 

S.  446.  'Esse  sono  tre  nella  Calii'omia  Cristiana,  cio^  quelle  deTericni, 
Q^oftioiiri,  e  de'Ccxdiiml.'  Clavigero,  Storia  deOa  CaL,  torn,  i,  p.  109. 
Venegas,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  Father  Taravid,  says:  '  Tres  son  (dice  este 
h£ibil  Missionero)  las  Lengnas:  la  Cochimi,  la  Pericti,  7  la  de  Loreto.  De 
esta  ultima  salen  dos  ramos,  y  son:  la  Guayctra,  y  la  Uchiti;  verdad  es,  que 
es  la  variacion  tanta,  que  el  que  no  tuviere  connocimiento  de  las  tres  Lenguaa^ 
luzgar^,  no  solo  one  hay  quatro  Lenguas,  sine  que  hay  cinco. . .  .Bstii  poolada 
la  primera  kaa,  el  Medioda,  desde  ef  Oabo  de  San  Lucas,  hasta  mas  ac4  del 
Puerto  de  la  Paz  de  la  Nacion  Pericti,  6  siguiendo  la  terminacion  Castellana 
de  los  PerictieB:  la  segunda  desde  la  JPaz,  hasta  mas  arriba  del  Presidio  Real 
de  Loreto,  es  de  los  Monquis;  la  tercera  desde  el  teiritorio  de  Loreto,  por  todo 
lo  descubierto  al  Norte  de  la  nacion  Cochimi,  6  de  los  Cochimfes.'  Venegcu, 
Natida  de  la  Cal,  tom.  i.,  pp.  63-6.  'Auf  der  Halbinael  Alt-Califomien 
wohnen:  an  der  Sudspitze  die  Perfcues,  dann  die  Monquis  oder  Mengnis,  zu 
welchen  die  Pamilien  der  Guayciiras,  und  Coraa  gehoren,  die  Cochlmas  oder 
Golimi^s,  die  Laimdnes,  die  Utschftas  oderVehitis,  und  die  leas.'  MAMen- 
p/ordt,  Mejico,  torn.  L,  p.  212.  'All  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Peninsula  seem 
to  be  affiliated^with  the  Tumas  of  the  Colorado,  and  with  the  Coras  below  La 
Paz. . .  .in  no  case  do  they  differ  in  intellect,  habits,  customs,  dress,  imple- 
ments of  war,  or  hunting,  traditions,  or  appearances  from  the  well-known 
Digger  Lidians  of  Alta-Califomia,  and  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  same  race 
or  family.*  Browne's  Lower  CaL,  pp.  53-4. 

'^^'Di  buona  statura,  ben  fatti,  sani,  e  robusti.'  Clavigero,  Storia  ddla 
CaL,  tom.  L,  pp.  112-13.  'M  color  en  todos  es  muy  moreno....no  tienen 
barba  ni  nada  de  vello  en  el  cuerpo.'  Califomiaa,  Notkias,  carta  i.,  jip.  47,  61, 
carta  ii.,  p.  12.  Compare  Kino,  m  Doe.  Hi«t,  Mex,,  s^rie  iv.,  tom.  i.,  p.  407; 
Creapi,  in  Id.,  s^rie  iv*,  tom.  vii.,  p.  135;  Ulloa,  in  Ramaah,  Kavigaikmi,  tom. 
iii*,  fol.  345,  351;  Venegaa,  NotuAa  de  la  CaL,  tom.  i.,  p.  68;  Baegeri,  i& 
Smithsonian  Bept.,  1863,  p.  357;  MvJdfrrpfordt,  Mejico,  tom.  ii,  pt  ii.,  pp. 
443-4;  Oleeeon's  Hist,  CaUu  Church,  p.  99. 
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clothing  being  a  head-dress  of  rushes  or  strips  of  skin 
interwoven  with  mother-of-pearl  shells,  berries,  and 
pieces  of  reed.  The  Guaiooris  and  Pericdis  indulge 
in  a  still  more  fantastic  head-dress,  white  feathers 
entering  largely  into  its  composition.  The  women 
display  more  modesty,  for,  aftliough  scantily  clad, 
they  at  least  essay  to  cover  their  nakedness.  The 
Periciii  women  are  the  best  dressed  of  all,  having  a 
petticoat  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  made 
from  the  fibre  of  certain  palm-leaves,  and  rendered 
soft  and  flexible  by  beating  between  two  stones. 
Over  the  shoulders  they  throw  a  mantle  of  similar  ma- 
terial, or  of  plaited  rushes,  or  of  skins.  The  Cochimf 
women  make  aprons  of  short  reeds,  strung  upon  cords 
of  aloe-plant  fibres  fastened  to  a  girdle.  The  apron  is 
open  at  the  sides,  one  part  hanging  in  front,  the  other 
behind.  As  they  are  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  wide,  but  little  of  the  body  is  in  truth  covered. 
When  travelling  they  wear  &andals  of  hide,  which 
they  fasten  with  strings  passed  between  the  toes.^^* 
Both  sexes  are  fond  of  ornaments;  to  gratify  this 
passion  they  string  together  pearls,  shells,  fruit-stones, 
and  seeds  in  the  forms  of  necklaces  and  bracelets.  In 
addition  to  the  head-dress  the  Periciiis  are  distin- 
guished by  a  girdle  highly  ornamented  with  pearls 
and  mother-of-pearl  shells.  They  perforate  ears,  lips, 
aaad  nose,  inserting  in  the  openings  shells,  bones,  or 
hard  sticks.  Paint  in  many  colors  and  devices  is 
freely  used  on  war  and  gala  occasions;  tattooing  ob- 
tains, but  does  not  appear  to  be  universal  among  them. 
Mothers,  to  protect  them  against  the  weather,  cover 
the  entire  bodies  of  their  children  with  a  varnish  of 
coal  and  urina  Cochimf  women  cut  the  hair  short, 
but  the  men  allow  a  long  tuft  to  grow  on  the  crown  of 
the  head.     Both  sexes  among  the  Guaicuris  and  Peri- 

'^  '  Sitmdo  de  ■  jE;i«a  deshonsa  en  lo»  varones  el  vestido. '  StUvatkrra,  in  Dot. 
J5RML  M^a^,  Berie  iv.,  torn,  v.,  p.  42.  'Aprons  are  about  a  span  wide,  and  of 
difieimt  length.'  Baegnt,  in  SmUhwnian  Hept.,  1863,  pp.  361-2.  Consult^ 
further,  Venegtu^  NoOtia  de  la  Cal,  torn;  i.,  pp.  81-8,  113;  Oheeon'a  HisU 
Otf/L  Chitrch,  pp.  96-^,  107-10;  Fwhes*  CaL,  pp.  9,  18;  Gfaviaero,  Storia  deUa 
CaLy  torn,  i.,  pp.  120-3,  133,  144;  ChmdU  Careri,  in  CfhxnrhiWs  CoL  Voyagea, 
voL  iv.,  p.  ^9,  and  in  Berenger,  CoL  d€  Toy.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  371. 
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ctiis  wear  the  hair  long  and  flowing  loosely  over  the 
shoulders.*^* 

Equally  Adamitic  are  their  habitations.  They  appear 
to  hold  a  superstitious  dread  of  suffocation  if  they  live 
or  sleep  in  covered  huts;  hence  in  their  rare  and 
meagre  attempts  to  protect  themselves  from  the  in- 
clemencies' of  the  weather,  they  never  put  any  roof 
over  their  heads.  Roving  beast-like  in  the  vicinity  of 
springs  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  seeking  shade  in 
the  ravines  and  overhanging  rocks;  at  night,  should 
tliey  desire  shelter,  they  resort  to  caverns  and  holes 
in  the  ground.  During  winter  they  raise  a  semicir- 
cular pile  of  stones  or  brushwood,  about  two  feet  in 
height,  behind  which,  with  the  sky  for  a  roof  and  the 
bare  ground  for  a  bed,  they  camp  at  night.  Over  the 
sick  they  sometimes  throw  a  wretched  hut,  by  sticking 
a  few  poles  in  the  ground,  tying  them  at  the  top  and 
covering  the  whole  with  grass  and  reeds,  and  into  this 
nest,  visitors  crawl  on  hands  and  knees.*** 

Reed  roots,  wild  fruit,  pine-nuts,  cabbage-palms, 
small  seeds  roasted,  and  also  roasted  aloe  and  mescal 
roots  constitute  their  food.  During  eight  weeks  of 
the  year  they  live  wholly  on  the  redundant  fat-pro- 
ducing pitahaya,  after  which  they  wander  about  in 
search  of  other  native  vegetable  products,  and  when 
these  fail  they  resort  to  hunting  and  fishing.  Of  ani- 
mal food,  they  will  eat  anything — ^beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  or  reptiles,  worms,  and  insects;  and  all  parts — 

'^* '  Unofl  86  cortan.  an  pedazo  de  oreja,  otros  las  dos;  otros  agugereaa  el 
labio  inf  erioFy  otros  las  narizes,  y  es  cosa  de  risa,  pues  alll  llevan  colgando 
ratoncillos,  lagartijitas,  conchitas,  &c.'  Oal^/\frni(U,  NoUda*^  carta  i.,  Pp48, 
22.  '  It  has  l^en  asserted  that  they  also  pierce  the  nose.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  saw  no  one  disfigared  in  that  particular  manner.'  Baegertj  in  SmUk" 
soman  Bept,,  1863,  p.  3Q2.  'Nudi  agont,  genas  quadratis  quibusdam  notis 
signati.*  J)e  LaU,  ifovua  OrbiSf  p.  306.  Fni&er  reference:  VUla-Seflor  y  San- 
chez, Theatroy  torn,  ii.,  pp.  279,  282;  UUoa^  in  Jiamttsio,  NavigaUordy  torn,  iii, 
fol.  347-8,  and  in  Hakaty^a  Voy.,  vol.  ilL,  p.'412;  DeJaporU,  Beisen,  torn,  z., 
p.  428. 

^  Venegaa,  Notida  de  la  (7a/.,  torn,  i.,  p.  88;  Canaabeffa  HuL  Span,  Amer.^ 
p.  86;  Ulloa,  in  Jiamtuio,  Natigatumi,  torn,  iii.,  foL  347,  350;  CaJ^ormas,  iW 
ticia,  carta  i.,  p.  45;  Lockman'a  Trav,  JeauUa,  voL  i.,  p.  403.  'Le  abitazion> 
celle  pid  comuni  sono  certe  chiuse  circolari  di  sassi  sciolti,  ed  ammncchiati, 
le  quaU  hanno  cinque  piedi  di  diametro,  e  meno  di  due  d'altezza.'  Clavigerc^ 
SUma  deUa  CaL,  torn,  i,  p.  119.  *I  am  certainly  not  much  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  many  of  them  change  their  night-quarters  more  than  a  hundred  timee 
in  a  year.'  Baegert,  in  Smit&onian  Kept.,  1863,  p.  361. 
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flesh,  hide,  and  entrails.  Men  and  monkeys,  however, 
as  articles  of  food  are  an  abomination ;  the  latter  be- 
cause they  so  much  resemble  the  former.  The  glut- 
tony and  improvidence  of  these  people  exceed,  if 
possible,  those  of  any  other  nation ;  alternate  feasting 
and  fasting  is  their  custom.  When  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  plenty,  they  consume  large  quantities,  preserv- 
ing none.  An  abominable  habit  is  related  of  them, 
that  they  pick  up  the  undigested  seeds  of  the  pitahaya 
discharged  from  their  bowels,  and  after  parching  and 
grinding  them,  eat  the  meal  with  much  relish.  Clavi- 
gero,  Baegert,  and  other  authors,  mention  another 
rather  uncommon  feature  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  Cochimls;  it  is  that  of  swallowing  their  meat  sev- 
eral times,  thereby  multiplying  their  gluttonous  pleas- 
ures. Tying  to  a  string  a  piece  of  well-dried  meat, 
one  of  their  number  masticates  it  a  little,  and  swallows 
it,  leaving  the  end  of  the  string  hanging  out  of  the 
mouth ;  after  retaining  it  for  about  two  or  three  minutes 
in  his  stomach,  it  is  pulled  out,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated several  times,  either  by  the  same  individual  or 
by  others,  until  the  meat  becomes  consumed.  Here 
is  Father  Baegert's  summary  of  their  edibles:  "They 
live  nowadays  on  dogs  and  cats;  horses,  asses,  and 
mules;  item:  on  owls,  mice,  and  rats;  lizards  and 
snakes;  bats,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets;  a  kind  of  green 
caterpillar  without  hair,  about  a  finger  long,  and  an 
abominable  white  worm  of  the  length  and  thickness  of 
the  thumb."^^ 

Their  weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they  use 
stratagem  to  procure  the  game.  The  deer-hunter  de- 
ceives his  prey  by  placing  a  deer's  head  upon  his  own ; 

*•*  *  Twenty-four  pounda  of  meat  in  twenty-four  hours  ia  not  deemed  an 
extraordinary  ration  for  a  single  person.'  Baegert,  in  Smitfiaofdan  Hept.,  18G3, 
pp.  364-7.  'No  tienen  horas  sefialadas  para  saciar  su  apetito:  comen  cuanto 
nallan  por  delante;  hasta  laa  cosas  mas  sucias  sirven  6,  su  gula.'  CcU^fornkii*^ 
Noiidaiy  carta  i.,  pp.  46-7,  21;  see  also  SalmeroTi,  ReUidones,  in  Doc.  hLL 
J/er.,  aerie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  13;  Salvatierra,  in  Id.,  serie  iv.,  tom.  ▼.,  p.  116; 
Cre/ipi,  in  Id.,  a^rie  iv.,  tom.  vii.,  pp.  106,  135,  143;  Delaporte,  RHaen,  tom. 
X.,  pp.  423-4;  Ccutaileda,  in  Temaux-Compans,  Foy.,  a^rie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  p.  153; 
Alejre,  Hint.  Comp.  de  JemiA,  tom.  iii.,  p.  108;  Ulljii,  in  Ramuao,  Navigationi, 
torn,  iii.,  fol.  360;  Malte-Bmn,  Precis  de  la  Geog.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  451;  Alcedo, 
IHccionario,  tom.  i.,  p.  318. 
Vol.  I.    S6 
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hares  are  trapped;  the  Cochimfs  throw  a  kind  of 
boomerang  or  flat  curved  stick,  which  skims  the 
ground  and  breaks  the  animal's  legs.  Fish  are  taken 
from  pools  left  by  the  tide  and  from  the  sea,  some- 
times several  miles  out,  in  nets,  and  with  the  aid  of 
long  lances.  It  is  said  that  at  San  Koche  Island  they 
catch  fish  with  birds.  They  also  gather  oysters,  which 
they  eat  roasted,  but  use  no  salt.  They  have  no  cook- 
ing utensils,  but  roast  their  meat  by  throwing  it  into 
the  fire  and  after  a  time  raking  it  out.  Insects  and 
caterpillars  are  parched  over  the  hot  coals  in  shells. 
Fish  is  commonly  eaten  raw;  they  drink  only  water.^ 
It  is  said  that  they  never  wash,  and  it  is  useless  to 
add  that  in  their  filthiness  they  surpass  the  brutes.^ 

Besides  bows  and  arrows  they  use  javelins,  clubs, 
and  slings  of  cords,  from  which  they  throw  stones. 
Their  bows  are  six  feet  long,  very  broad  and  thick  in 
the  middle  and  tapering  toward  the  ends,  with  strings 
made  from  the  intestines  of  animals.  The  arrows  are 
reeds  about  thirty  inches  in  length,  into  the  lower  end 
of  which  a  piece  of  hard  wood  is  cemented  with  resin 
obtained  from  trees,  and  pointed  with  flint  sharpened 
to  a  triangular  shape  and  serrated  at  the  edges. 
Javelins  are  sharpened  by  first  hardening  in  the  fire 
and  then  grinding  to  a  point;  they  are  sometimes  in- 
dented like  a  saw.  Clubs  are  of  different  forms, 
either  mallet-head  or  axe  shape ;  they  also  crook  and 
sharpen  at  the  edge  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
scimeter.*^* 

Their  wars,  which  spring  from  disputed  boundaries, 

^" '  La  pesca  si  fa  da  loro  in  due  maniere,  o  con  reti  nella  spiaggia,  o 
ne'  gorghi  rimasi  della  marea,  o  con  forconi  in  alto  mare.'  ClaviaeTr^^t&ria 
della  Col,,  torn.  i.  pp.  Ill,  125-6.  'Use  neither  nets  nor  hooks,  but  a  kind 
of  lance.'  Baegert,  m  Smithsoraan  Bept.,  1863,  p.  364.  'Forman  los  Indies 
redes  para  pescar,  y  paraotrosusos.'  Vejiegasy  ^oUciade  laCdL.,  torn,  i.,  p.  52. 

^^  *  Poicn6  le  stesse  donne  si  lavavano,  e  si  lavano  anche  oggidl  con  essa 
(orina)  la  faccia.'  Clavjgero,  Storia  della  Cdl,  torn,  i.,  p.  133. 

^*OemelU  Careri,  in  ChurckiWa  CoL  Voyctgea^  vol  iv.,  p.  469;  BamtukK 
Na/vigaUoni,  torn.  iiL,  fol.  346,  351;  Baegert,  in  Smithaonian  Bept.,  1863,  p. 
362;  Kino,  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex,,  s^rie  iv.,  torn.  L,  p.  407;  Cremi,  in  Id.,  a^ie 
iv.,  torn,  vil,  p.  143.  *Si  trovarono  altre  spezie  d'armi  per  ferir  da  vicino, 
ma  tutte  di  legno.  La  prima  6  un  mazzapicchio,  simile  nella  forma  a  nna 
ffirclla  col  suo  manico  tutta  d'un  pezzo.  La  seconda  h  a  foggia  d'un  ascU 
ai  leffnajuolo  tntta  anch'essa  d'un  sol  pezzo.  La  terza  ha  la  forma  d'nna 
piccola  Bcimitara.'  Clavigero,  Storia  deUa  CaL,  tom.  L,  pp.  124,  127. 
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are  frequent  and  deadly,  and  generally  occur  about 
fruit  and  seed  time.  The  battle  is  commenced  amidst 
yells  and  brandishing  of  weapons,  though  without  any 
preconcerted  plan,  and  a  tumultuous  onslaught  is 
made  without  regularity  or  discipline,  excepting  that 
a  certain  number  are  held  in  resen'-e  to  relieve  those 
who  have  expanded  their  arrows  or  become  exhausted. 
While  yet  at  a  distance  they  discharge  their  arrows, 
but  soon  rush  forward  and  fight  at  close  quarters  with 
their  clubs  and  spears;  nor  do  they  cease  till  many  on 
both  sides  have  fallen.^^ 

Their  implements  and  household  utensils  are  both 
rude  and  few.  Sharp  flints  serve  them  instead  of 
knives;  a  bone  ground  to  a  point  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  needle  or  an  awl;  and  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick, 
roots  are  dug.  Fire  is  obtained  in  the  usual  way  from 
two  pieces  of  wood.  When  travelling,  water  is  carried 
in  a  large  bladder.  The  shell  of  the  turtle  is  applied 
to  various  uses,  such  as  a  receptacle  for  food  and  a 
cradle  for  infants. 

The  Lower  Californians  have  little  ingenuity,  and 
their  display  of  mechanical  skill  is  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  aforesaid  implements,  weapons  of 
war,  and  of  the  chase;  they  make  some  flat  baskets  of 
wicker-work,  which  are  used  in  the  collection  of  seeds 
and  fruits;  also  nets  from  the  fibre  of  the  aloe,  one  in 
which  to  carry  provisions,  and  another  fastened  to  a 
forked  stick  and  hung  uoon  the  back,  in  which  to  carry 
children.^ 

^^  *  EI  modo  de  publicar  la  guerra  era,  haccr  con  mucho  estmendo  gran 
provision  de  ca&as,  y  pedemales  para  bus  flechas,  y  procarar,  que  por  varios 
caminoB  llegassen  laua  aasonadas  k  oidos  de  sua  contrarios.*  Venegaa,  Notida  de 
ia  CdLt  torn.  L,  pp.  97-8.  Referring  to  Venegas'  work,  Baegert,  SmUhsonian 
Rent.,  1864,  p.  385,  says:  'AH  that  is  said  iu  reference  to  the  warfare  of  the 
CaliioniianB  is  wrong.  In  their  former  wars  they  merely  attacked  the  enemy 
unexpectedly  daring  the  night,  or  from  an  ambush,  and  kUled  as  many  as 
they  could,  without  order,  previous  declaration  of  war,  or  any  ceremonies 
whatever.'  See  dX%o  ApofttdUcon  Afanea,  pp.  424-5;  and  Ciavigero,  Storia  delta 
Calf  torn.  L,  p.  127. 

^^  *  In  lieu  of  knives  and  scissors  they  use  sharp  flints  for  cutting  almost 
everything— cane,  wood,  aloii,  and  even  their  hair.'  Baeffert,  in  Smiihaonian 
Rept.,  1863,  p.  363.  'Le  loro  reti,  tanto  quelle  da  pescare,  quanto  quelle,  che 
servono  a  portare  checchessia,  le  fanno  col  filo,  che  tirano  dalle  foglie  del 
Mezcal.*  CladgerOf  Storia  della  Cal,  torn,  i.,  p.  124.  Further  notice  in  Ulloa, 
in  Rcsmtuio,  NatigaUoni,  torn,  iii.,  fol.  350;  venegae,  Notida  de  la  Cai,  torn. 
i.,  p.  90;  MUhlenjifordt,  Afejieo,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  447. 
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For  boats  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  construct 
rafts  of  reeds  made  into  bundles  and  bound  tightly 
together;  they  are  propelled  with  short  paddles,  and 
seldom  are  capable  of  carrying  more  than  one  person. 
In  those  parte  where  trees  grow,  a  more  serviceable 
canoe  is  made  from  bark,  and  sometimes  of  three  or 
more  logs,  not  hollowed  out,  but  laid  together  side  by 
side  and  made  fast  with  withes  or  pita-fibre  cords. 
These  floats  are  buoyant,  the  water  washing  over  them 
as  over  a  catamaran.  On  them  two  or  more  men  will 
proceed  fearlessly  to  sea,  to  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  coast.  To  transport  their  chattels  across 
rivers,  they  use  wicker-work  baskete,  which  are  so 
closely  woven  as  to  be  quite  impermeable  to  water; 
these,  when  loaded,  are  pushed  across  by  the  owner, 
who  swims  behind.^ 

Besides  their  household  utensils  and  boate,  and  the 
feathers  or  ornaments  on  their  persons,  I  find  no  other 
property.  They  who  dwell  on  the  sea-coast  occasion- 
ally travel  inland,  carrying  with  them  sea-shells  and 
feathers  to  barter  with  their  neighbors  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  interior.^ 

They  are  unable  to  count  more  than  five,  and  this 
number  is  expressed  by  one  hand ;  some  few  among 
them  are  able  to  understand  that  two  hands  signify 
ten,  but  beyond  this  they  know  nothing  of  enumera- 
tion, and  can  only  sAy  much  or  many,  or  show  that 
the  number  is  beyond  computation,  by  throwing  sand 
into  the  air  and  such  like  antics.  The  year  is  divided 
into  six  seasons;  the  first  is  called  Mejibo,  which  is 
midsummer,  and  the  time  of  ripe  pitahayas;  the  sec- 
ond season  Amaddappi,  a  time  of  further  ripening  of 
fruits  and  seeds ;  the  third  Amadaappigalla,  the  end 

"^Vancouver,  Voy.,  voL  ii.,  p.  482,  speaking  of  Lower  Calif omia»  sap: 
*  We  were  visited  by  one  of  the  natives  in  a  straw  canoe.*  *  Vedemmo  che  vsd 
vna  canoua  in  mare  con  tre  Indiani  dalle  lor  capanne/  UUoa,  in  Jiamum, 
yavigationif  torn,  iii.,  fol.  350-1,  343,  347,  and  in  HaJduyt^a  Voy.,  voL  iiL,  p. 
418.  See,  further,  ClavigerOy  Storia  delta  Cal.,  torn,  i.,  p.  126;  OcmelH  Careri, 
in  ChurcIdWa  CoL  Voyages,  vol.  iv.,  p.  469,  and  in  Beretiger,  CoL  dc  Vcy.,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  371. 

a28  «Tienen  trato  de  pescado  con  los  indios  de  tierra  adentro.'  Sabneixmn 
ReheiontSy  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex.,  serie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  17;  also  Ulloa^  in  Rcmtt- 
eio,  NavigaUoniy  torn,  iii.,  foL  347-8. 
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of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter;  the  fourth,  which 
is  the  coldest  season,  is  called  Majibel;  the  fifth,  when 
spring  commences,  is  Majiben;  the  sixth,  before  any 
fruits  or  seeds  have  ripened,  consequently  the  time  of 
greatest  scarcity,  is  called  Majiibenmaaji.*" 

Neither  government  nor  law  is  found  in  this  region; 
every  man  is  his  own  master,  and  administers  justice 
in  the  form  of  vengeance  as  best  he  is  able.  As  Father 
Baegert  remarks:  "The  different  tribes  represented  by 
no  means  communities  of  rational  beings,  who  submit 
to  laws  and  regulations  and  obey  their  superiors,  but 
resembled  far  more  herds  of  wild  swine,  which  run 
about  according  to  their  own  liking,  being  together 
to-day  and  scattered  to-morrow,  till  they  meet  again 
by  accident  at  some  future  time.  In  one  word,  the 
Californians  lived,  aalva  venia,  as  though  they  had 
been  free-thinkers  and  materialists."  In  hunting  and 
war  they  have  one  or  more  chiefs  to  lead  them,  who 
are  selected  only  for  the  occasion,  and  by  reason  of 
superior  strength  or  cunning.**^ 

Furthermore,  they  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  nor 
any  word  in  their  language  to  express  marriage. 
Like  birds  or  beasts,  they  pair  off  according  to  fancy. 
The  Periciii  takes  as  man  v  women  as  he  pleases,  makes 
them  work  for  him  as  slaves,  and  when  tired  of  any 
one  of  them,  turns  her  away,  in  which  case  she  may  not 
be  taken  by  another.  Some  form  of  courtship  appears 
to  have  obtained  among  the  Guaicuris;  for  example, 
when  a  young  man  saw  a  girl  who  pleased  him,  he 
presented  her  with  a  small  bowl  or  basket  made  of 
the  pita-fibre ;  if  she  accepted  the  gift,  it  was  an  evi- 
dence that  his  suit  was  agreeable  to  her,  and  in  return 
she  gave  him  an  ornamented  head-dress,  the  work  of 

*^  *  Sa  modo  de  contar  es  muy  dimmuto  y  corto,  pues  ap^nas  llegan  i. 
cinco,  y  otroe  i  diez,  y  van  multiplicando  segun  pueden.  CcUifornkUf  Notkhs, 
carta  i,  p.  103.  'Non  dividevano  rAnno  in  Mesi,  ma  Bolamente  in  sei  Bta- 
gioni.'  CUmgerOj  Storia  dtUa  CcU»,  torn,  i.,  pp.  IIQ-U. 

^^ClaviQtro^  Storia  delta  CaL,  torn,  i.,  pp.  129-30.  Venegcta,  NoUda  de  la 
Cal.,  torn.  1.,  p.  79.  *  Entre  ellos  siempre  nay  alguno  maa  desahogado  y  atre- 
vido,  que  se  reviste  con  el  caricter  de  Capitan;  pcro  ni  este  tiene  juriBdiccion 
alffuna,  ni  le  obedecen,  y  en  estando  algo  vicjo  lo  snelen  quitar  del  mando: 
solo  en  los  lances  que  lea  tiene  cuenta  siguen  bus  dictluneneB.'  Cali/omiaa, 
Xoiicku,  carta  i.,  pp.  40,  45. 
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her  own  hand;  then  they  lived  together  without  fiir* 
ther  ceremony.  Although  among  the  Guaicuris  and 
Cochimis  some  hold  a  plurality  of  wives,  it  is  not  so 
common  as  with  the  Periciiis,  for  in  the  two  first- 
mentioned  tribes  there  are  more  men  than  women.  A 
breach  of  female  chastity  is  sometimes  followed  by 
an  attempt  of  the  holder  of  the  woman  to  kill  the 
offender;  yet  morality  never  attained  any  great  height, 
as  it  is  a  practice  with  them  for  diflferent  tribes  to 
meet  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  holding  indis- 
criminate sexual  intercourse.  Child-birth  is  easy;  the 
Perictiis  and  Guaicuris  wash  the  body  of  the  newly 
born,  then  cover  it  with  ashes;  as  the  child  grows,  it 
is  placed  on  a  frame- work  of  sticks,  and  if  a  male,  on 
its  chest  they  fix  a  bag  of  sand  to  prevent  its  breasts 
growing  like  a  woman's,  which  they  consider  a  deform- 
ity. For  a  cradle,  the  Cochimfs  take  a  forked  stick  or 
bend  one  end  of  a  long  pole  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  and 
fix  thereto  a  net,  in  which  the  infant  is  placed  and 
covered  with  a  second  net.  It  can  thus  be  carried 
over  the  shoulder,  or  when  the  mother  wishes  to  be 
relieved,  the  end  of  the  pole  is  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  nourishment  given  the  child  through  the  meshes 
of  the  net.  When  old  enough,  the  child  is  carried 
astride  on  its  mother's  shoulders.  As  soon  as  children 
are  able  to  get  food  for  themselves,  they  are  left  to 
their  own  devices,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
when  food  is  scarce  the  child  is  abandoned,  or  killed 
by  its  parents.  ^^ 

Nevertheless,  these  miserables   delight   in   feasts, 

^^CUmgero,  Storia  ddia  Cal,  torn,  i.,  pp.  130-4;  Ulloa,  in  Bamusio^  Nad- 
fjaihrU,  torn,  iii.,  fol.  348;  Villa  Seflor  y  Sanchez^  Theatro,  torn.  iL,  p.  284; 
Baegert,  in  Smithsonian  Rept.,  1863,  pp.  367-9.  *Su8  caaamientos  son  mny 
ridlcidos:  nnos  para  casarse  enae&an  sua  cuerpos  i  laa  mugerea,  y  estas  i 
ellos;  y  adopt^dose  &  su  gusto,  se  caaan:  otros  en  fin,  que  es  lo  mas  comun, 
ae  caaan  ain  ceremonia.'  Cal\forma8,  Notidas,  carta  i.,  pp.  50,  40-1.  *El 
adulterio  era  mirado  como  delito,  que  por  lo  menos  daba  juste  motive  ^  la 
venganza,  i.  excepcion  de  doa  ocaaiones :  una  la  do  sua  fiestas,  y  bay  lea:  y  otea 
la  de  las  luchas.  Venegaa,  NoUda  de  la  Cal,  tom.  i.,  p.  93.  'Les  honunes 
a*approchaient  dea  femmes  comme  des  animaux,  et  lea  femmes  ae  mettaaent 
pubuquement  h.  qnatre  pattes  ponr  lea  recevoir.'  CasksOeda,  in  Temaux-Com' 
panSf  Voy.,  s^rie  i.,  tom.  ix.,  p.  153.  Thia  method  of  copulation  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  Lower  Califomians,  but  is  practised  almost  univeisally 
by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Pacific  States.  Writers  naturally  do  not  mention 
this  custom,  but  trayellers  are  unanimous  in  their  verbal  accounts  reapecting  it. 
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and  in  the  gross  debauchery  there  openly  perpetrated. 
Unacquainted  with  intoxicating  Hquors,  they  yet  find 
drunkenness  in  the  fumes  of  a  certain  herb  smoked 
through  a  stone  tube,  and  used  chiefly  during  their 
festivals.  Their  dances  consist  of  a  series  of  gesticu- 
lations and  jumpings,  accompanied  by  inarticulate 
murmurings  and  yells.  One  of  their  great  holidays 
is  the  pitahaya  season,  when,  with  plenty  to  eat,  they 
spend  days  and  nights  in  amusements;  at  such  times 
feasts  of  strength  and  trials  of  speed  take  place.  The 
most  noted  festival  among  the  Cochirafs  occurs  upon 
the  occasion  of  their  annual  distribution  of  skins.  To 
the  women  especially  it  was  an  important  and  enjoy- 
able event.  Upon  an  appointed  day  all  the  people 
collected  at  a  designated  place.  In  an  arbor  con- 
structed with  branches,  the  road  to  which  was  carpeted 
with  the  skins  of  wild  animals  that  had  been  killed 
during  the  year,  their  most  skilful  hunters  assembled ; 
they  alone  were  privileged  to  enter  the  arbor,  and  in 
their  honor  was  already  prepared  a  banquet  and  pipes 
of  wild  tobacco.  The  viands  went  round,  as  also  the 
pipe,  and,  in  good  time,  the  partakers  became  partially 
intoxicated  by  the  smoke ;  then  one  of  the  priests  or 
sorcerers,  arrayed  in  his  robe  of  ceremony,  appeared 
at  the  entrance  to  the  arbor,  and  made  a  speech  to 
the  people,  in  which  he  recounted  the  deeds  of  the 
hunters.  Then  the  occupants  of  the  arbor  came  out 
and  made  a  repartition  of  the  skins  among  the  women; 
this  finished,  dancing  and  singing  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  their  festivals  ended  in  fighting  and  bloodshed, 
as  they  were  seldom  conducted  without  debauchery, 
especially  among  the  Guaicuris  and  Perictiis.*^ 

When  they  have  eaten  their  fill,  they  pass  their 
time  in  silly  or  obscene  conversation  or  in  wrestling, 

^^  '  Fiesta  entre  los  Indios  Gentiles  no  es  mas  que  una  concurrencia  de 
hombres  y  mugeres  de  todos  partes  para  desahogar  les  apetitos  de  luxuria  y 
gula.'  Californias,  Notidaa,  carta  i.,  pp.  66-75.  'Una  de  las  fiestas  mas 
ofelebres  de  los  Cochimies  era  la  del  dia,  en  que  repartian  las  pieles  &  las  mu- 
gsres  una  vez  al  alio.*  Venegas^  Notirvi  de  la  Cal,  torn,  i.,  pp.  86-6,  96;  Bae- 
ijert,  in  Smitfisoman  Bept.,  1864,  p.  380;  Salvaiiemi,  in  Doc,  Hist,  Mejc,  s^rie 
iv.,  torn,  v.,  pp.  103,  116. 
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in  which  sports  the  women  oft.en  take  a  part  They 
afe  very  adroit  in  tracking  wild  beasts  to  their  lairs 
and  taming  them.  At  certain  festivals  their  sorcerers, 
who  were  called  by  some  quamaSy  by  others  cusiya£Sy 
wore  long  robes  of  skins,  ornamented  with  human  hair; 
these  sages  filled  the  oflSces  of  priests  and  medicine- 
men, and  threatened  their  credulous  brothers  with 
innumerable  ills  and  deaths,  unless  they  supplied 
them  with  provisions.  These  favored  of  heaven  pro- 
fessed to  hold  communication  with  oracles,  and  would 
enter  caverns  and  wooded  ravines,  sending  thence 
doleful  sounds  to  frighten  the  people,  who  were  by 
such  tricks  easily,  imposed  upon  and  led  to  believe  in 
their  deceits  and  juggleries.^ 

As  to  ailments,  Lower  Californians  are  subject  to 
consumption,  burning  fevers,  indigestion,  and  cuta- 
neous diseases.  Small-pox,  measles,  and  syphilis,  the 
last  imported  by  troops,  have  destroyed  numberless 
lives.  Wounds  inflicted  by  the  bites  of  venomous 
reptiles  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  troubles.  Loss  of 
appetite  is  with  them,  generally,  a  symptom  of  ap- 
proaching death.  They  submit  resignedly  to  the 
treatment  prescribed  by  their  medicine-men,  however 
severe  or  cruel  it  may  be.  They  neglect  their  aged 
invalids,  refusing  them  attendance  if  their  last  sick- 
ness proves  too  long,  and  recovery  appears  improbable. 
In  several  instances  they  have  put  an  end  to  the 
patient  by  suffocation  or  otherwise.^ 

Diseases  are  treated  externally  by  the  application 
of  ointments,  plasters,  and  fomentations  of  medicinal 
herbs,  particularly  the  wild  tobacco.  Smoke  is  also  a 
great  panacea,  and  is  administered  through  a  stone  tube 
placed  on  the  suffering  part.  The  usual  juggleries 
attend  the  practice  of  medicine.     In  extreme  cases 

"^  CalifomiaSj  NotickUf  carta  L,  pp.  59-65;  Clavigero,  Storia  deOa  CaL,  torn, 
i.,  pp.  126,  146.  *  There  existed  always  among  the  Calif omiana  individuals 
of  uoth  sexes  who  played  the  part  of  sorcerers  or  conjurers,  pretending  to 
possess  the  power  of  exorcising  the  devil.'  Baegert,  in  Smiiksonum  HepL,  1864, 
p.  389. 

^'BaegeH,  in  SmUhwnian  Rept.,  1864,  pp.  385-7.  *Las  carreras,  luchaa, 
pebaa  y  otras  trabajos  voluutarioi  bs  occaaionan  muchos  dolores  de  pecho  y 
otroa  accidentes.*  Calif orni is,  Notidaa^  carta  i.,  pp.  85-99. 
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they  attempt  to  draw  with  their  fingers  the  disease 
from  the  patient's  mouth.  If  the  sick  person  has  a 
child  or  sister,  they  cut  its  or  her  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  and  let  the  blood  drop  on  the  diseased 
part.  Bleeding  with  a  sharp  stone  and  whipping  the 
affected  part  with  nettles,  or  applying  ants  to  it,  are 
among  the  remedies  used.  For  the  cure  of  tumors, 
the  medicine-men  burst  and  suck  them  with  their  lips 
until  blood  is  drawn.  Internal  diseases  are  treated 
with  cold-water  baths.  The  means  employed  by  the 
medicine-man  are  repeated  by  the  members  of  the 
patient's  family  and  by  his  friends.  In  danger  even 
the  imitation  of  death  startles  them.  If  an  invalid  is 
pronounced  beyond  recovery,  and  he  happens  to  slum- 
ber, they  immediately  arouse  him  with  blows  on  the 
head  and  body,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  life.^ 

Death  is  followed  by  a  plaintive,  mournful  chant, 
attended  with  howling  by  friends  and  relatives,  who 
beat  their  heads  with  sharp  stones  until  blood  flows 
freely.  Without  further  ceremony  they  either  inter 
or  bum  the  body  immediately,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  locality :  in  the  latter  case  they  leave  the 
head  intact.  Oftentimes  they  bury  or  burn  the  body 
before  life  has  actually  left  it,  never  taking  pains  to 
ascertain  the  fact.^ 

Weapons  and  other  personal  effects  are  buried  or 
burned  with  the  owner;  and  in  some  localities,  where 
burying  is  customary,  shoes  are  put  to  the  feet,  so  that 
the  spiritualized  body  may  be  prepared  for  its  journey. 
In  Colechd  and  Guajamina  mourning  ceremonies  are 
practised    certain    days    after    death — juggleries — in 

**  ClavigerOj  Storia  delta  CaL,  torn,  i.,  pp.  112-13,  142-5;  ApostdUcos  A/anea, 

S[).  426-7;  Salvatierra,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Alex.,  serie  iv.,  torn,  v.,  p.  23;  Delaporlet 
eiaen,  torn,  x.,  pp.  433-4.  'Rogaba  el  enferino,  que  le  chupassen,  y  soplas- 
aen  de  el  modo  miamo,  que  lo  hacian  los  Curanderos.  Execataban  todoa 
por  su  orden  este  oficio  de  piedad,  chupando,  y  soplando  primero  la  parte 
lesa,  y  despnes  todos  los  otros  ori^anos  ae  los  sentidos.'  Venegas,  NoUcia  de 
la  Cal,  torn,  i,  pp.  117-18. 


'^Baegert  says:  'It  seems  tedious  to  them  to  spend  much  time  near  an 
old,  dying  person  that  was  long  ago  a  burden  to  them  and  looke.l  upon  with 
indifference.  A  person  of  my  acquaintance  restored  a  girl  to  life  that  was 
already  Itound  up  in  a  deer-skin,  according  to  their  custom,  and  ready  for 
bnrial.'  Baegert,  in  SmUhsonian  Hept.,  1804,  p.  387. 
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which  the  priest  pretends  to  hold  converse  with  the  de- 
parted spirit  through  the  scalp  of  the  deceased,  com 
mending  the  qualities  of  the  departed,  and  concluding 
by  asking,  on  the  spirit's  behalf,  that  all  shall  cut  oft* 
their  hair  as  a  sign  of  sorrow.     After  a  short  dance, 
more  howling,  hair-puUing,  and  other  ridiculous  acts, 
the  priest  demands  provisions  for  the  spirit's  journey, 
which  his  hearers  readily  contribute,  and  which  the 
priest  appropriates  to  his  own  use,  telUng  them  it  has 
already  started.    Occasionally,  they  honor  the  memory 
of  their  dead  by  placing  a  rough  image  of  the  departed 
on  a  high  pole,  and  a  qiiama  or  priest  sings  his  praises.*^ 
The  early  missionaries  found  the  people  of  the  pen* 
insula   kind-hearted   and   tractable,  although  dull  of 
comprehension  and  brutal  in  their  instincts,  rude,  nar- 
row-minded, and  inconstant.     A  marked  difference  of 
character  is  observable  between  the  Cochimfs  and  the 
Periciiis.     The  former  are   more  courteous  in   their 
manners,  and  better  behaved;  although  cunning  and 
thievish,  they  exhibit   attachment   and  gratitude  to 
their   superiors;   naturally  indolent   and  addicted  to 
childish  pursuits  and  amusements,  they  lived  among 
themselves  in  amity,  directing  their  savage  and  re- 
vengeful nature  against  neighboring  tribes  with  whom 
they  were  at  variance.     The  Periciiis,  before  they  be- 
came  extinct,  were   a   fierce   and  barbarous   nation, 
unruly  and  brutal  in  their  passions,  cowardly,  treacher- 
ous, false,  petulant,  and  boastful,  with  an  intensely 
cruel  and  heartless  disposition,  often  shown  in  relent- 
less persecutions  and   murders.     In   their  character 
and  disposition,  the  Guaicuris  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  Periciiis.     In  the  midst  of  so  much  darkness 
there  was  still   one  bright  spot  visible,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  of  a  cheerful  and  happy  nature,  lovers  of 
kind  and  lovers  of  country.     Isolated,  occupying  an 
ill-favored  country,  it  was  circumstances,  rather  than 

^^  '  Soleyano  essi  onorar  la  memoria  d'alcuni  defunti  x>onendo  sopra  nn' 
alta  pertica  la  loro  figara  gossamente  formata  di  rami,  presso  alia  quale  si 
metteva  un  Guama  a  predicar  le  loro  lodi*  Clavigero,  Storia  deUa  Ca*  torn, 
i.,  p.  144;  Soc.  06og.,  BuIleUn,  s^rie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  184. 
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any  inherent  incapacity  for  improvement,  that  held 
these  poor  people  in  their  low  state;  for,  as  we  shall 
see  at  some  future  time,  in  their  intercourse  with  civil- 
ized foreigners,  they  were  not  lacking  in  cunning, 
diplomacy,  selfishness,  and  other  aids  to  intellectual 
progress.^ 

The  Northern  Mexicans,  the  fourth  and  last  divis- 
ion of  this  group  spread  over  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween paraUels  SV  and  23''  of  north  latitude.  Their 
lands  have  an  average  breath  of  about  five  hundred 
miles,  with  an  area  of  some  250,000  square  miles,  com- 
prising the  states  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  Du- 
rango,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  the  northern  portions  of 
Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosl,  and  Tamaulipas. 

Nearly  parallel  with  the  Pacific  seaboard,  and 
dividing  the  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  from  Chi- 
huahua and  Durango,  runs  the  great  central  Cordi- 
llera; farther  to  the  eastward,  passing  through 
Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  San  Luis  Potosl,  and 
following  the  shore  line  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  the 
Sierra  Madre  continues  in  a  southerly  direction,  until 
it  unites  with  the  first-named  range  at  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  All  of  these  mountains  abound  in  min- 
eral wealth.  The  table-land  between  them  is  inter- 
sected  by  three   ridges;   one,  the   Sierra   Mimbres, 

'^'Ln  estapidSz  6  msenBibilidad:  la  falta  de  conocimiento,  y  reflexion; 
la  inconatancia,  y  yolnbilidad  de  una  voluntad,  y  apetitos  sin  freno,  sin  luz 
y  aun  sin  objeto:  la  pereza,  y  horror  k  todo  trabajo,  y  fatiga  k  la  adhesion  per- 
petna  Ik  todo  linage  de  placer,  y  entretenimiento  puerll,  y  brutid:  la  pusilani- 
midad,  y  flaqneza  de  animo;  y  finalmente,  la  falta  miserable  de  todo  lo  que 
forma  k  los  hombres  esto  es,  racionales,  politicos,  y  utiles  para  si,  y 
para  la  sociedad.'  Veneffos,  Notida  de  la  Cal.,  torn,  i.,  ^p.  74-9,  87-^.  'Las 
naciones  del  Norte  eran  mas  despiertas,  ddciles  y  fieles,  m^nos  viciosas  y 
libres,  y  por  tanto  mejor  dispuestas  para  recibir  el  cristianismo  que  las  que 
habitalxm  la  Sur.  *  Sutii  y  Mexicana,  Viage,  p.  Ixxxiz.  '  Eran  los  coras  y  peri- 
cnesy  y  generalmente  las  rancherias  del  Sur  de  California,  mas  ladmos  y 
capaces;  pero  tambien  mas  yiciosos  6  inqnietos  que  las  demas  naciones  de  la 
peninsula.'  Alegre,  Hist,  Comp,  de  JesuB,  touL  iiL,  p.  252.  'Ces  peuples 
sont  d'une  tres-graade  docilite,  ils  se  laissent  instruire.'  Cal^fomie,  NouvcUe 
Deacenie,  in  Vov,  de  CBmpereiir  de  la  Chine,  p.  104.  Other  allusions  to  their 
character  may  be  found  in  Calderon  de  la  Barca's  Life  in  Mex,,  yol.  i.,  p.  330; 
ViUa^SefUyry  Sanchez^  Theatro,  tom.  ii.,  p.  292;  Baegert,  in  SmWisonian  Bept., 
1864,  pp.  378-85;  Cream,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mez.,  s^rie  iv.,  tom.  vii.,  pp.  136, 
14^-^;  Bthae,  Hist,  de  los  Triumpkoe,  p.  442;  Clavigero,  Storia.  delta  CaL,  tom. 
i,  pp.  11^14;  Malte-Brun,  Precis  de  la  Geog.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  451. 
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issuing  from  the  inner  flank  of  the  Western  Cordillera 
north  of  Arispe,  extending  in  a  northerly  direction 
and  following  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  mid- 
dle mountainous  divide  crosses  from  Durango  to  Coa- 
huila;  while  the  third  rises  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  and 
taking  an  easterly  and  afterward  northerly  direction, 
traverses  the  table-land  and  merges  into  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosf.  On  these 
broad  table-lands  are  numerous  lakes  fed  by  the 
streams  which  have  their  rise  in  the  mountains  adja- 
cent; in  but  few  spots  is  the  land  available  for  tillage, 
but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  pastoral  purposes. 
The  climate  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  its  tonic  and 
exhilarating  properties ;  the  atmosphere  is  very  clear, 
with  sunshine  by  day,  and  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  stars 
by  night;  the  absence  of  rain,  fogs,  and  dews,  with  a 
delicious  and  even  temperature,  renders  habitations 
almost  unnecessary.  All  this  vast  region  is  occupied 
by  numerous  tribes  speaking  diflerent  languages  and 
claiming  distinct  origins.  Upon  the  northern  sea- 
board of  Sonora  and  Tiburon  Island  are  the  CeriSy 
TiburaneSy  and  Tepocas;  south  of  them  the  CahUas,  or 
SinaloaSj  which  are  general  names  for  the  Yaquis  and 
MayoSy  tribes  so  called  from  the  rivers  on  whose  banks 
they  live.  In  the  state  of  Sinaloa,  there  are  also  the 
CochitaSy  TuvareSy  SahaihoSy  ZuaqueSy  and  AhomeSy  be- 
sides many  other  small  tribes.  Scattered  through  the 
states  of  the  interior  are  the  OpataSy  Etideves.  Jovas, 
TarahumareSy  TubareSy  and  Tepehuanes,  who  inhabit 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Chihuahua  and  Durango. 
East  of  the  Tarahumares,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
first-named  state,  dwell  the  Conchos.  In  Durango, 
living  in  the  hills  round  Topia,  are  the  Acaxees;  south 
of  whom  dwell  the  Xiximes,  On  the  table-lands  of 
Mapimi  and  on  the  shores  of  its  numerous  lakes,  the 
Irriiilas  and  many  other  tribes  are  settled  ;  while 
south  of  these  again,  in  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Po- 
tosf, are  the  GuachichileSy  Huamares,  and  Cazcanes; 
and  farther  to  the  east,  and  bordering  on  the  gulf 
shores   we   find   the   country  occupied  by   scattered 
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tribes,  distinguished  by  a  great  variety  of  names, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  Carrizas  or  Garzas, 
XaiiamhreSy  and  Fintos.^ 

Most  of  these  nations  are  composed  of  men  of  large 
stature ;  robust,  and  well  formed,  with  an  erect  car- 
riage ;  the  finest  specimens  are  to  be  found  on  the  sea- 
coast,  exceptions  being  the  Opatas  and  Chicoratas, 
the  former  inclining  to  corpulency,  the  latter  being 
short,  although  active  and  swift  runners.  The 
women  are  well  limbed  and  have  good  figures,  but 
soon  become  corpulent.  The  features  of  these  people 
are  quite  regular,  the  head  round  and  well  shaped, 
with  black  and  straight  hair;  they  have  high  cheek- 
bones and  handsome  mouths,  with  a  generally  mild 
and  pleasing  expression  of  countenance.  They  have 
piercing  black  eyes,  and  can  distinguish  objects  at 
great  distances.  The  Ceris  see  best  toward  the  close 
of  the  day,  owing  to  the  strong  reflection  from  the 
white  sands  of  the  coast  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day.  The  Carrizas  are  remarkable  for  their  long 
upper  lip.  The  men  of  this  region  have  little  beard ; 
their  complexion  varies  from  a  light  brown  to  a  cop- 
per shade.     Many  of  them  attain  to  a  great  age.^*^ 

'^Father  Ribas,  the  first  priest  who  visited  the  Yaquis,  was  surprised 
at  the  load  rough  tone  in  which  the^  spoke.  Wlien  he  remonstrated  with  them 
for  doing  so,  their  reply  was,  *lfo  ves  que  soy  Hiaqui:  y  dezianlo,  porque 
essa  palabra,  y  nombre,  significa,  el  que  habla  a  gritos.'  Bibas,  Hwt.  de  Im 
Triu7nfho8,  p.  285.  Mayos:  'Their  name  comes  from  their  position,  and 
means  in  their  own  language  boundary,  they  having  been  bounded  on  both 
aides  bv  hostile  tribes.'  Stone,  in  Hist.  Mag.,  vol.  v.,  p.  165.  *  Segun  parece, 
la  palabra  talahtanaU  6  Uirahumari  significa,  **corredor  de  apU;**  de  tala  6  tttra, 
pie,  y  humOj  correr.*  Pimentel,  Cuadro,  torn.  L,  p.  364.  *£a  palabra  tepfhnan 
crecn  algunos  que  es  Mexicana,  y  corrupcion  de  tejpehuani,  concjuistador;  6 
bien  un  compuesto  de  tepetlf  montc,  y  hiuiy  desinencia  que  en  Mexicano  innica 
posesion,  como  si  dij^ramos  sefior  <5  dueflo  del  monte.  Otros,  acaso  con  mas 
exactitnd,  diccn  que  tepehuan  cs  voz  tarahumar,  dcrivada  de  pehua  6  pegua, 
que  significa  duro,  lo  cual  conviene  con  el  caracter  de  la  nacion.'  Id.,  tom.  ii., 
p.  45.  '  La  palabra  accwee  parece  ser  la  misma  que  la  de  acaxete,  nombre  de 
un  pueblo  perteneciente  al  cstado  de  Pnehla,  ambos  corrupcion  de  la  palabra 
Mexicana  acaxUl,  compuesta  de  atl  (amia),  y  do  caxitl  (cazuola  6  escudilla), 
hoy  tambien  corrompida,  cajete:  el  todo  signilica  alherca,  nombre  perfecta- 
mente  adecuado  6  la  cosa,  pucs  que  Alcedo  [JJicriorL  ijtogrdf.  de  A  rncrica],  dice 
que  en  Acctxeie,  'Miav  una  caja  6  area  de  agua  do  piedra  de  canterla,  en  que 
se  recogen  las  que  bajan  de  la  Sierra  y  se  conducen  a  Tcpeaca:  el  nombre, 
pues,  nos  dice  que  si  no  la  obra  arquitectdnica,  &  lo  menos  la  idea  y  la  ejecu- 
don,  vienen  desde  los  antiguos  Mexicanos."'  Diccionario  Universal  de  Hist. 
Oeog.f  tom.  i.,  p.  31. 

*^'La8  mugeres  son  notables  por  los  pechos  y  pi^  pequ3ftos.'   Vclasco^ 
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For  raiment  the  Cahitas  and  Ceris  wear  only  a 
small  rag  in  front  of  their  persons,  secured  to  a  cord 
tied  round  the  waist;  the  Tarahumares,  Acax^es,  and 
other  nations  of  the  interior,  use,  for  the  same  purpose, 
a  square  piece  of  tanned  deer- skin  painted,  except  in 
cold  weather,  when  they  wrap  a  large  blue  cotton 
mantle  round  the  shoulders.  The  women  have  petti- 
coats reaching  to  their  ankles,  made  of  soft  chamois 
or  of  cotton  or  agave-fibre,  and  a  tilma  or  mantle  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Some  wear  a  long  sleeveless  chemise, 
which  reaches  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet  The 
Ceri  women  have  petticoats  made  from  the  skins  of 
the  albatross  or  pelican,  the  feathers  inside.  The 
Opata  men,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  were  found  well 
clad  in  blouse  and  drawers  of  cotton,  with  wooden 
shoes,  while  their  neighbors  wore  sandals  of  raw-hide, 
cut  to  the  shape  of  the  foot.^*^ 

The  Cahitas,  Acaxdes,  and  most  other  tribes,  pierce 
the  ears  and  nose,  from  which  they  hang  small  green 
stones  attached  to  a  piece  of  blue  cord;  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  wrists,  a  great  variety  of  ornaments  are 
worn,  made  from  mother-of-pearl  and  white  snail's 
shells,  also  fruit-stones,  pearls,  and  copper  and  silver 
hoops;  round  the  ankles,  some  wear  circlets  of  deer's 
hoofs,   others   decorate   their  heads  and  necks  with 

Notidaa  de  Sanora,  p.  169.  '  Tienen  la  vista  muy  aguda. ...  El  oido  es  tain- 
bien  vivissimo.*  ArCegui,  Crdn.  de  Zacatecas^  p^.  17£-5.  See  also  Wbag^  HiaL 
de  lo8  Triumphos,  pp.  7,  145,  285,  677;  ZufUga,  in  EacuderOf  Notidat  de  S<mom 
y  SincUoa,  p.  142;  Akgre,  HisL  Comp.  de  Jesua,  torn,  i.,  p.  416;  Soc  Oiog,, 
BuUeUn,  B6rie  v.,  No.  96,  pp.  184,  189;  CcutafUda,  in  TemaiohCamKmg,  Toy., 
serie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  44,  49;  Beaumont,  Cr6ru  de  MecJuxxcan,  MS.,  p.  242; 
Lacfiapelle,  Baousset-Boulbon,  pp.  79-80;  PadMa,  Conq,  If.  Oalkia,  MS.,  p.  80; 
Berlandier  y  Thovel,  IHario,  p.  69;  Hardy's  Trav.,  pp.  289,  299;  BarOetfs 
Pers,  Nar.,  vol.  i,  pp.  444,  446;  Miifdenpfordt,  Afejico,  torn.  L,  pp.  214-15, 
torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  419;  Ulloa,  in  Bamusio,  NavigaUoni,  torn,  iii.,  fol.  345; 
Ouzman,  Bel  Anon.,  in  Icazbalceta,  Col.  de  Doc.,  torn,  ii.,  foL  296;  Sevht^  in 
Land.  Geoff.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  12;  De  Laet,  Novut  Orbis,  pp.  284-5; 
Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  i,  pp.  571,  5iB3;  Prichard'e  Nat.  HisL  Man,  voL  iL,  p. 
562;  Coronado,  in  Ilakluyfa  \oy.,  voL  iii,  p.  362. 

3^^  *No  alcanzan  ropa  de  algodon,  si  no  es^algunas  panapaniUaa  y  algnna 
manta  muy  gruesa;  porque  el  vestido  de  ellos  es  de  cnero  de  venadoa  a£>ba- 
dos,  J  el  vestido  que  dellos  hacen  es  coeer  un  cuero  con  otro  y  pon^nelos  par 
debajo  del  brazo  atados  al  hombro,  y  las  mujeres  traen  bus  nagnas  hechas  cod 
BUS  jirones  que  les  llegan  hasta  los  tobillos  como  faja.'  Chesman,  Bet  An6n.,  in 
Icazbalceta,  Col  de  Doc.,  torn,  ii,  pp.  296,  290,  481.  The  Ceri  women  wear 
*  pieles  de  alcatras  por  lo  general,  6  una  tosca  frazada  de  lana  envnelta  en  la 
cmtura.'  Velasco,  Notidaa  de  Sonora,  pp.  131,  74,  153. 
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necklaces  of  red  beans  and  strings  of  paroquets  and 
small  birds;  pearis  and  feathers  are  much  used  to 
ornament  the  hair.  The  practice  of  painting  the  face 
and  body  is  common  to  all,  the  colors  most  in  use 
being  red  and  black.  A  favorite  style  with  the  Ceris 
is  to  paint  the  face  in  alternate  perpendicular  stripes 
of  blue,  red,  and  white.  The  Pintos  paint  the  face, 
breast,  and  arms ;  the  Tarahumares  tattoo  the  forehead, 
lips,  and  cheeks  in  various  patterns;  the  Yaquis  the 
chin  and  arms;  while  other  tribes  tattoo  the  fax^e  or 
body  in  styles  peculiar  to  themselves.  Both  sexes 
are  proud  of  their  hair,  which  they  wear  long  and  take 
much  care  of;  the  women  permit  it  to  flow  in  loose 
tresses,  while  the  men  gather  it  into  one  or  more  tufts 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  when  hunting  protect 
it  by  a  chamois  cap,  to  prevent  its  being  disarranged 
by  trees  or  bushes.^* 

Their  houses  are  of  light  construction,  usually  built 
of  sticks  and  reeds,  and  are  covered  with  coarse  reed 
matting.  The  Chinipas,  Yaquis,  Opatas,  and  Conchos 
build  somewhat  more  substantial  dwellings  of  timber 
and  adobes,  or  of  plaited  twigs  well  plastered  with 

•••TheTemoria  had  *las  orejaB  cercadas  de  los  zorcillos  que  ellos  vsan, 
adomadofl  de  conchas  de  nacar  labradas,  y  ensartadas  en  hUos  azalea,  y  cer- 
can  toda  la  oreja.'  JRibas,  Hist,  de  los  Trmnipfios,  pp.  226,  286,  472.  Near 
Cnliacan,  Nufio  de  Giuman  met  about  60,000  warriors,  who  'traian  al  cuello 
aartas  de  codomices,  periooa  jpequefios  y  otros  diferentea  pajaritos.'  TeUo,  in 
Icazbctlceta,  CoL  deDoc,  torn,  u.,  p.  354.  The  Humes,  '  coronadas  bus  cabezaa 
de  diademaa  de  varias  plumaa  de  papagayoa,  guacamayaa  con  al^unos  pena- 
choB  de  hoja  de  plata  oatida.'  Ahumada,  in  x>oc.  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  iv.,  torn. 
iiL,  p.  96.  'Loslndioa  de  eate  nuevo  Reyno  son  de  diversaa  naciones  que  se 
distingnen  por  la  diversidad  de  rayaa  en  el  roatro.'  PadUla,  Ccmq.  N.  Oalicia, 
MS.,  pp.  4/2,  531.  'No  hemoa  visto  k  ningun  carrizo  pintado  con  vermellon, 
tal  como  lo  hacen  otros.'  Berlandkr  y  T/iovel,  Diario,  p.  69.  For  further 
deacriptiGn,  aee  Hardy's  Trav,,  pp.  289-90,  298;  BaHlcU's  Pers.  Nar,,  voL  i., 
p.  445;  Combkr,  Voy.,  pp.  199-200;  Corouculo,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
362-4;  Espdo,  in  M.,  pp.  384,  390-1;  Ca!)€zi  de  Vcca,  PelcUion,  in  Temaux- 
Compans,  roy.,  a^rie  i.,  tom.  vii.,  p.  250;  Castafleda,  in  Id.,  tom.  ix.,  p.  157; 
JaramiUo,  in  Id.,  p.  36iS;  Ward's  Mexico,  voL  i,  p.  571;  Soc.  Oiog.,  SuUettn, 
aerie  v.,  No.  96,  pp.  184-5,  190;  Sanora,  Descrip,  Oeog.,  in  Boc.  Hist.  Mex., 
B^rie  iii.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  552;  Amaya,  in  Id.,  aerie  iv.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  63;  Descrip, 
Top.,  in  Id,,  aerie  iv.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  113-14;  Lachapelle,  Raousaet-BrntUxm,  pp. 
79-^;  Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen,,  tom.  li.,  pp.  574r-6,  609;  Secin,  in  Lond,  Oeog,  Soc., 
Jour,,  vol.  XXX.,  pp.  12,  25-6;  Alegrc,  Hist.  Co.np.  de  Jesus,  tom.  i.,  pp.  401, 
406,  and  ii.,  pp.  124,  184;  Mmtanus,  Niewwe  Weereld,  pp.  208,  226,  228;  and 
Dapper,  Nevus  Welt,  pp.  235,  254-^;  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Belation,  pp.  167-8;  Oar- 
da  Uonde,  in  Album  Mex.,  tom.  i.,  p.  93;  Beaumont,  Cr6n,  de  Mechoacan,  MS., 
pp.  241-2;  Hazartf  Kircken^eschkhte,  torn,  ii.,  p.  539. 
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mud ;  all  are  only  one  story  high,  and  have  flat  roofis. 
Although  none  of  these  people  are  without  their 
houses  or  huts,  they  spend  most  of  their  time,  espe- 
cially during  summer,  under  the  trees.  The  Tara- 
humares  find  shelter  in  the  deep  caverns  of  rocky 
mountains,  the  Tepehuanes  and  Acax^es  place  their 
habitations  on  the  top  of  almost  inaccessible  crags, 
while  the  Humes  and  Batucas  build  their  villages  in 
squares,  with  few  and  very  small  entrances,  the  better 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies,  detached 
buildings  for  kitchen  and  storeroom  purposes  being 
placed  contiguous.^ 

The  Northern  Mexicans  live  chiefly  on  wild  fruits, 
such  as  the  pitahaya,  honey,  grain,  roots,  fish,  and 
larvae ;  they  capture  game  both  large  and  small,  and 
some  of  them  eat  rats,  mice,  frogs,  snakes,  worms, 
and  vermin.  The  Ahomamas  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Parras,  the  Yaquis,  Batucas,  Ceris,  Tarahu- 
mares,  and  the  Opatas  since  the  Conquest  have  become 
agriculturists  and  cattle-breeders,  besides  availing 
themselves  of  "fishing  and  hunting  as  means  of  subsis- 
tence. On  the  coast  of  Sonora,  there  being  no  maize, 
the  natives  live  on  pulverized  rush  and  straw,  with 
fish  caught  at  sea  or  in  artificial  enclosures.  The 
dwellers  on  the  coast  of  Sinaloa  consume  a  large  quan- 
tity of  salt,  which  they  gather  on  the  land  during  the 
dry  season,  and  in  the  rainv  season  from  the  bottom 
of  marshes  and  pools.  It  is  said  that  the  Salineros 
sometimes  eat  their  own  excrement.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  older  historians,  the  Tobosos,  Bau- 
zarigames,  Cabezas,  Contotores,  and  Acax^es,  as  well 
as  other  tribes  of  Durango  and  Sinaloa,  formerly  fed 

2^ '  Todos  lo8  pueblos  de  los  indios  cobiertas  las  casas  de  esieras,  ^  las 
cuales  llaman  en  lengua  de  Mexico  petcUeSf  y  por  esta  causa  le  llamamos  Peta- 
tlan.'  Ouzman,  JReL  Andn.,  in  Icazhalcetay  CoL  de  Doc,,  torn,  ii.,  p.  296.  Com- 
pare Castafiedc^  in  Temaux-CompanSj  Koy.,  serie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  49,  156; 
Combier,  Fby.,  pp.  157,  ICO,  104,  200;  Coronado,  in  Haklvy^s  Voy.,  voL  iii, 
p.  363;  Niza,  in  Id.,  p.  366;  Espejo,  in  Id.,  p.  384;  Montanus,  Niewpe  Weereld, 
pp.  206,  216,  227-8;  and  Dapper,  Neue  Wdt,  pp.  232,  255;  Ribas,  HusL  de  hm 
TriumphoM,  pp.  3,  6,  7,  155,  222,  594;  Caheza  de  Vauxi,  Helationy  pp.  167,  175; 
Id.f  in  Bnmusio,  Naviffa/doni,  torn,  iii.,  fol.  327;  Oviedo,  ffkt  Oen,,  torn,  iii, 
pp.  674,  576,  609;  Alerp-e,  HH.  Comp,  de  Je/nts,  torn,  i.,  p.  396;  AzpUnuia,  in 
Id,,  torn,  ii.,  p.  186;  Bcrlandicr  y  Thovel,  Diario,  p.  68, 
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on  human  flesh — hunted  human  beings  for  food  as 
they  hunted  deer  or  other  game.  '  The  flesh  ♦  of  then* 
brave  foes  they  ate,  thinking  thereby  to  augment 
their  own  bravery.*** 

The  Ceris  of  Tiburon  Island  depend  for  food  entirely 
on  fish  and  game.  Thev  catch  turtle  by  approachiujg 
the  animal  and  suddenly  driving  the  point  of  their 
spear  into  its  back,  a  cord  being  attached  to  the  weapon 
by  which  they  drag  the  prize  on  to  the  raft  as  soon  as 
ite  strength  has  become  exhausted.  According  to 
Gomara,  the  natives  of  Sonora  in  1537  were  caught 
poisoning  the  deer-pools,  probably  for  the  skins,  or  it 
may  have  been  only  a  stupefying  drink  that  the  pools 
were  made  to  supply.  The  Sinaloans  are  great  hun- 
ters; at  times  they  pursue  the  game  singly,  then  again 
the  whole  town  turns  out,  and  surrounding  the  thick^ 
est  part  of  the  forest,  the  people  set  fire  to  the  under- 
brush, and  bring  down  the  game  as  it  attempts  to 
escape  the  flames.  A  feast  of  reptiles  is  likewise  thus 
secured.  Iguanas  are  caught  with  the  hands,  their 
legs  broken,  and  thus  they  are  kept  until  required  for 
food.  For  procuring  wild  honey,  a  bee  is  followed 
until  it  reaches  its  tree,  the  sweet-containing  part  of 
which  is  cut  off  and  carried  away.  The  Tarahumares 
hunt  deer  by  driving  them  through  narrow  passes, 
where  men  are  stationed  to  shoot  them.  Others  make 
use  of  a  deer's  head  as  a  decoy.  For  fishing  they 
have  various  contrivances;  some  fish  between  the 
rocks  with  a  pointed  stick;  others,  when  fishing  in  a 
pool,  throw  into  the  water  a  species  of  cabbage,  or 
leaves  of  certain  trees,  that  stupefy  the  fish,  when 
they  are  easily  taken  with  the  hands;  they  also  use 
wicker  baskets,  and  near  the  Pacific  Ocean  they  en- 
close the  rivers,  and  catch  enormous  quantities  of 
smelt  and  other  fish,  which  have  come  up  from  the 

"^'Coimaii  imnmndaji  cames  sin  reservar  la  hnmana.'  PadiUa,  Conq, 
N,  Oaikia,  MS.,  pp.  530,  80,  84,  533.  *Il8  mangent  tous  de  la  chair 
homaine,  et  Tont  it  la  chasse  dea  homines.'  Castafledc^  in  Temaux-CompanSf 
Vojf.,  Bene  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  152,  158-9.  See  also  Arlegui,  Chnhu  de  Zacatecds, 
m,  150,  180>2;  Bibat,  Hki.  de  lo9  Triwnphoe,  pp.  3,  6,  7,  11^  14,  175,  217, 
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sea  to  spawn.  The  Laguneros  of  Coahuila  catch 
ducks  by  placing  a  calabash  on  their  heads,  with  holes 
through  which  to  breathe  and  see;  thus  equipped, 
they  swim  softly  among  the  ducks,  and  draw  them 
under  water  without  flutter  or  noise.  Tat^ma  is  the 
name  of  a  dish  cooked  in  the  ground  by  the  Tarahu- 
mares.  The  Laguneros  make  tortillas  of  flour  ob- 
tained from  an  aquatic  plant.  The  Zacatecs  make 
the  same  kind  of  bread  from  the  pulp  of  the  ma^ey, 
which  is  first  boiled  with  lime,  then  washed  and  boiled 
again  in  pure  water,  after  which  it  is  squeezed  dry  and 
made  into  cakes.  Most  of  the  people  use  pozole,  or 
pinolatl,  both  being  a  kind  of  gruel  made  of  pinole,  of 
parched  corn,  or  seeds  ground,  the  one  of  greater  thick- 
ness than  the  other;  also  tamaleSy  boiled  beans,  and 
pumpkins.  The  Ceris  of  Tiburon  eat  fish  and  meat 
uncooked,  or  but  slightly  boiled.  The  Salineros  fre- 
quently devour  uncooked  hares  and  rabbits,  having 
only  removed  their  furs.^ 

The  weapons  universally  used  by  these  nations  were 
bows  and  arrows  and  short  clubs,  in  addition  to  which 
the  chiefs  and  most  important  warriors  carried  a  short 
lance  and  a  buckler.  The  arrows  were  carried  in  a 
quiver  made  of  lion  or  other  skins.     The  Tarahu- 

^*^  Po^olatl,  '  beuida  de  may z  cozido. '    Pinolatl,  '  beaida  de  mayis  y  ehia 
iostado.'  Molhuif  Vocahulario.    The  Batacas  '  caanto  siembnui  es  de  regadio 
. .  ..BUS  mil^as  parecen  todas  haertas.'  Azpileueta,  in  Alegre^  Hist,  Ctnnp,  de 
JesuSf  torn,  li.,  p.  186,  see  also  p.  184;  Acax^s,  mode  of  fishing,  etc,  in  IcL, 
torn,  i.,  pp.  401*5,  also  283-4,  399,  402-3;  Tarahumares,  mode  of  fishing, 
hunting,  and  cooking.  Murr,  Nackrichten,  pp.  310,  317,  322-3,  337,  342. 
The  Yaquis*  '  fields  and  gardens  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.'   Ward^s 
MexkOf  vol.  ii.»  p.  606.     For  further  account  of  their  food  and  maimer  of 
cooking,  etc.,  see  Hevista,  Mexkana,  torn.  L,  pp.  375-6;  OoTnara,  HiaL  IneL, 
fol.  54;  ZtyedOy  in  Doc.  Hist,  Mex,,  s^rie  iv.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  158;   Vdaaoo,  A^o- 
tidas  de  SonorOy  pp.  72,  169-  70;  JSartleU's  Pen.  Nar,^  voL  L,  pp.  466,  469; 
SonorOf  Descrip.  Oeog.f  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex.^  serie  iiL,  tom.  iv.,  pp.  549-50; 
JaramiUOf  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy,,  serie  i.,  tom.  ix.,  p.  366;  Cabeai  de 
Vaca,  in  Id.,  tom.  viL,  pp.  242-3,  249-^,  266;  Espejo,  in  Hakluyt's   Foy., 
tom.  iiL,  p.  384;  Coronado,  in  Id.,  pp.  363,  374;  Ov»edo,  HisL  Qen.,  tom.  iii., 
p.  609;  Ccymbier,  Voy,,  pp.  160-2,  169,  198,  200,  312;  Guzman,  HeL  Andn., 
m  Icazbalceta,  Col  de  Doc,,  torn,   ii.,  p.  289;  Tello,  in  Id,,  p.  353;  De  IjoO, 
NovusOrlAs,  pp.  286,   310;  A7^icwU%,  Crdnica  Serdfioa,  p.  442;  Soc  G6op., 
Bulletin,  serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.   185;  Ulloa,  in  Bamusio,  Naoigationi,  tom.  iiL, 
fol.  341-2;  OaUatin,  in  Nouvellee  Annalee  dee   Voy.,  1851,  tom.  cxmd.,  pp. 
256,  260;  Zunhja,  in  Id,,  1842,  tom.  xciii.,  p.  239;  Stone,  in  HisU  Mag,,  vol 
v.,  p.  166;  Malte-Brun,  Sonora,  pp.  14-16. 
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mares  and  some  others  wore  a  leathern  guard  round 
the  left  wrist,  to  protect  it  from  the  blow  of  the  bow- 
string. Flint  knives  were  employed  for  cutting  up 
their  slain  enemies.  The  Ceris,  Jovas,  and  other 
tribes  smeared  the  points  of  their  arrows  with  a  very 
deadly  poison,  but  how  it  was  applied  to  the  point, 
or  whence  obtained,  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  some 
travellers  say  that  this  poison  was  taken  from  rattle- 
snakes and  other  venomous  reptiles,  which,  by  teas- 
ing, were  incited  to  strike  their  fangs  into  the  liver 
of  a  cow  or  deer  which  was  presented  to  them,  after 
which  it  was  left  to  putrefy,  and  the  arrows  being 
dipped  into  the  poisonous  mass,  were  placed  in  the  sun 
to  dry;  but  other  writers,  again,  assert  that  the  poison 
was  produced  from  a  vegetable  preparation.  The 
wound  inflicted  by  the  point,  however  slight,  is  said  to 
have  caused  certain  death  The  arrows  were  pointed 
with  flint,  or  some  other  stone,  or  with  bone,  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  which  is  tied  by  sinews  to  a 
reed  or  cane,  notched,  and  winged  with  three  feathers ; 
when  not  required  for  inmoiediate  use,  the  tying  was 
loosed,  and  the  point  reversed  in  the  cane,  to  protect 
it  from  being  broken.  The  Ceris  and  Chicoratos  cut 
a  notch  a  few  inches  above  the  point,  so  that  in  strik- 
ing it  should  break  off  and  remain  in  the  wound. 
Their  clubs  were  made  of  a  hard  wood  called  guayacam>y 
with  a  knob  at  the  end,  and  when  not  in  use  were  car-  ^ 
ried  slung  to  the  arm  by  a  leather  thong.  Their 
lances  were  of  Brazil  wood,  bucklers  of  alligator-skin, 
and  shields  of  bull's  hide,  sufficiently  large  to  protect 
the  whole  body,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  look  through. 
Another  kind  of  shield  was  made  of  small  lathes 
closely  interwoven  with  cords,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  not  required  for  use,  it  could  be  shut  up  like  a 
fan,  and  was  carried  under  the  arm.*** 

>^0f  the  Ceris  it  is  said  that  *  la  ponzofia  oon  que  apestan  las  pnntas  de 
sns  flechas,  es  la  mas  activa  que  se  ha  conocido  por  aci. . .  .no  sfe  ha  podido 
ayeriguar  cu^es  sean  i,  panto  tijo  los  mortiferos  materiales  de  esta  pestilen- 
cial  maniobra?  Y  aunque  se  dicen  muchas  cosas,  como  que  lo  hacen  de 
cabezas  de  viboras  irritaoas  cortadas  al  tiempo  qne  clayan  sus  dientes  en  nn 
pedazo  de  bof es  y  de  came  hnmana  ya  medio  podrida...  .pues  no  es  mas 
que  adivinar  lo  que  no  sabemos.     Sin  duda  su  principal  mgrediente  serd 
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Living  in  a  state  of  constant  war,  arising  out  of 
family  quarrels  or  aggressions  made  into  each  other  s 
territories,  they  were  not  unskilled  in  military  taetica 
Previous  to  admission  as  a  warrior,  a  young  man  had 
to  pass  through  certain  ordeals;  having  first  qualified 
himself  bv  some  dangerous  exploit,  or  having  faith- 
fully performed  the  duty  of  a  scout  in  an  enemy's 
country.  The  preliminaries  being  settled,  a  day  was 
appointed  for  his  initiation,  when  one  of  the  braves, 
acting  as  his  god-father,  introduced  him  to  the  chief,  * 
who,  for  the  occasion,  had  first  placed  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  circle  of  warriors.  The  chief  then 
addressed  him,  instructing  him  in  the  several  duties 
required  of  him,  and  drawing  from  a  pouch  an  eagle's 
talon,  with  it  proceeded  to  score  his  body  on  the 
shoulders,  arms,  breast,  and  thighs,  till  the  blood  ran 
freely ;  the  candidate  was  expected  to  suffer  without 
showing  the  slightest  signs  of  pain.  The  chief  then 
handed  to  him  a  bow  and  a  quiver  of  arrows ;  each 
of  the  braves  also  presented  him  with  two  arrowa 
In  the  campaigns  that  followed,  the  novitiate  must 
take  the  hardest  duty,  be  ever  at  the  post  of  danger, 
and  endure,  without  a  murmur  or  complaint,  the  sever- 
est privations,  until  a  new  candidate  appeared  to  take 
his  place.  "^ 

alguna  ralz.'  Sonora,  Deacrip.  Oeog.,  in  Doc  HiaL  Mex.,  B^rie  iiL,  torn  ir., 
pp.  560-1,  552.  '  El  magot  es  un  arbol  peqaefto  muy  loeano  y  mny  heimoso 
&  la  vista;  pero  &  corta  incision  de  la  corteza  brota  una  leche  mortal  que  les 
servia  en  su  gentilidad  para  emponzofiar  sus  flechajs.'  Aiegre,  IlUi.  Camp, 
de  Jesus,  torn,  ii.,  p.  215.  See  also  Hardy's  Trav.,  pp.  298-9,  391;  SUme^ 
in  HiaL  Mag.,  voL  v.,  p.  166;  Domenedi*8  Deaerta,  vol.  ii,,  p.  67;  CaboM  de 
Vaca,  in  Temaux-Compana,  Vay.,  serie  i.,  torn,  vii.,  pp.  250-1;  CaataiiedcL,  in 
Id.,  aerie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  pp.  209,  222-3;  Soe,  Giog.,  Bulletin,  s^rie  v..  No.  96, 
pp.  185-6,  190;  Arlegui,  Chrdn.  de  ZaccUecaa,  p.  153;  Tello,  in  Icazbaixta,  CU. 
de  Doc.,  torn,  ii-,  p.  354;  Ouzman,  BeL  Andn.,  in  Id.,  ViP'  289,  296;  Deaerip. 
Topog.,  in  Doc.  Jfiat.  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  114;  Jiibaa,  HiaL  tie  loa  Tn- 
umpkoa,  pp.  10,  110,  473,  677;  De  Laet,  Novua  Orbia,pp.  285,  287,  305,  310; 
Sevm,  in  Lond.  Geog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xxx.,  pp.  12,  25;  Beriandtar  y  Tkood, 
Diario,  p.  68;  Ramirez,  in  Alegre,  Hial.  Camp,  de  Jeaua,  torn,  i,  p.  2^;  Cam- 
/fter,  Voy.,  pp.  198,  346;  Eapejo,  in  Hakiuvfa  Voy.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  384,  390; 
NtBn,  in  Id.,  p.  567;  Ulloa,  in  Ramimo,  Navigatiom,  torn,  iii.,  foL  342-3; 
MonUmua,  fitetiwe  WcereUi,  pp.  208,  228;  and  Dapper,  Neue  Well,  pp.  234^ 
255;  PadiOa,  Conq.  N.  OaUcia,  MS.,  p.  520;  Chmara,  Hiat.  Ind.,  foL  55^ 

'"  *  £1  jdven  que  desea  valer  por  las  armas,  ^tes  de  ser  admitido  en  toda 

forma  &  esta  profesion,  debe  hacer  m^ritos  en  algunaa  campafias despues 

(le  probado  aigan  tiempo  en  estas  esperiencias  y  tenida  la  aprobacion  de  los 
anflianos»  citan  al  pretendiente  para  algun  dia  en  que  deM  dar  la  tUtama 
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When  one  iribe  desires  the  assistance  of  another  in 
war,  they  send  reeds  filled  with  tobacco,  which,  if 
accepted,  is  a  token  that  the  alliance  is  formed;  a 
call  for  help  is  made  by  means  of  the  smoke  signal. 
When  war  is  decided  upon,  a  leader  is  chosen,  at 
whose  house  all  the  elders,  medicine-men,  and  princi- 
pal warriors  assemble;  a  fire  is  then  lighted,  and 
tobacco  handed  round  and  smoked  in  silence.  The 
chief,  or  the  most  aged  and  distinguished  warrior  then 
arises,  and  in  a  loud  tone  and  not  unpoetic  language, 
harangues  his  hearers,  recounting  to  them  heroic 
deeds  hitherto  performed,  victories  formerly  gained, 
and  present  wrongs  to  be  avenged;  after  which  to- 
bacco is  again  passed  round,  and  new  speakers  in  turn 
address  the  assembly.  War  councils  are  continued 
for  several  nights,  and  a  day  is  named  on  which  the 
foe  is  to  be  attacked.  Sometimes  the  day  fixed  for 
the  battle  is  announced  to  the  enemy,  and  a  spot  on 
which  the  fight  is  to  take  place  selected.  During  the 
campaign  fasting  is  strictly  observed.  The  Acax^es, 
before  taking  the  war-path,  select  a  maiden  of  the 
tribe,  who  secludes  herself  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  campaign,  speaking  to  no  one,  and  eating  noth- 
ing but  a  little  parched  com  without  salt.  The  Ceris 
and  Opatas  approach  their  enemy  under  cover  of 
darkness,  preserving  a  strict  silence,  and  at  break  of 
dsiy>  t>y  a  preconcerted  signal,  a  sudden  and  simulta- 
neous attack  is  made.  To  fire  an  enemy's  house,  the 
Tepagues  and  others  put  lighted  corn-cobs  on  the 
points  of  their  arrows.  In  the  event  of  a  retreat  they 
invariably  carry  off  the  dead,  as  it  is  considered  a 
point  of  honor  not  to  leave  any  of  their  number  on 
the  field.  Seldom  is  sex  or  age  spared,  and  when 
prisoners  are  taken,  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
women  for  torture,  who  treat  them  most  inhumanly, 
heaping  upon  them  every  insult  devisable,  besides 
searing  their  flesh  with  burning  brands,  and  finally 

pmeba  de  8U  valor.'  AUffrct  Hist.  Comp,  de  Jesus,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  218-19,  396-8, 
and  tofm.  i.,  pp.  396->9.  Examine  Sonora,  Descrip,  Oiog.,  in  Doc.  Hist  JHex., 
B^rie  iiL,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  544-7;  LtzasmUf  in  /d.,  pp,  684--5. 
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burning  them  at  the  stake,  or  sacrificing  them  in  some 
equally  cruel  manner.  Many  cook  ana  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  captives,  reserving  the  bones  as  trophiea 
The  slain  are  scalped,  or  a  hand  is  cut  off,  and  a  dance 
performed  round  the  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle. 
On  the  return  of  an  expedition,  if  successful,  entry 
into  the  village  is  made  in  the  day-time.  Due  notice 
of  their  approach  having  been  forwarded  to  the  in- 
habitants, the  warriors  are  received  with  congratula- 
tions and  praises  by  the  women,  who,  seizing  the 
scalps,  vent  their  spleen  in  frantic  gestures ;  tossing 
them  from  one  to  another,  these  female  fiends  dance 
and  sing  round  the  bloody  trophies,  while  the  men 
look  on  in  approving  silence.  Should  the  expedition, 
however,  prove  unsuccessful,  the  village  is  entered  in 
silence  and  during  the  dead  of  night.  All  the  booty 
taken  is  divided  amongst  the  aged  men  and  women, 
as  it  is  deemed  unlucky  by  the  warriors  to  use  their 
enemy's  property.**® 

Their  household  utensils  consist  of  pots  of  earthen- 
ware and  gourds,  the  latter  used  both  for  cooking  and 
drinking  purposes;  later,  out  of  the  horns  of  oxen,  cups 
are  made.  The  Tarahumares  use  in  place  of  saddles 
two  rolls  of  straw  fastened  by  a  girdle  to  the  animal's 
back,  loose  enough,  however,  to  allow  the  rider  to  put 
his  feet  under  them.  Emerging  from  their  barbarism, 
they  employ,  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  plows  with 
shares  of  wood  or  stone,  and  wooden  hoes.  The 
Ceris  have  a  kind  of  double-pointed  javelin,  with 
which  they  catch  fish,  which,  once  between  the  prongs, 
are  prevented  from  slipping  out  by  the  jagged  sides.^ 

'^  As  to  tlie  Mayos,  '  eran  estos  indios  en  bob  costninbres  y  modo  de  gaer« 
rear  como  los  de  Sinaloa,  hacian  la  centinda  cada  cnarto  de  hora,  poniendose 
en  fila  cincuenta  indios,  uno  delante  de  otro,  con  sua  arcos  y  flechaa  y  con 
una  rodilla  en  tierra.'  Beaumont,  Cr6n.  de  Mechoacan,  MS.,  p.  241.  See  also 
Jiibas,  Hist,  de  lo8  THumphoa,  pp.  9,  18,  76,  473-4;  PadiUa,  Conq.  IT.  Galida, 
MS.,  p.  522;  Ghizman,  JReL  Andiu,  in  IcazbcUcetfi,  CoL  de  Doc.,  torn,  ii,  pp. 
301-2;  Hazart,  Kirchen-Otschkhte,  torn,  ii.,  p.  639;  Ferry,  Sotnes  de  le  Vie  Sou- 
vage,  p.  76;  Arlegui,  Chr6n.  de  ZaccUecas,  p.  150;  Coronado,  in  JIaiiuyt*s  Voff., 
vol  iii.,  p.  363;  OaUaUn,  in  JN'ouvelUe  Amiales  dee  Voy„  1851,  torn.  czxzL.  p. 
256. 

"•See  CombUr,  Vay.,  p.  157;  Mvrr,  Nackrichien,  pp.  307,  335,  337;  De- 
Mnip,  Topog.,  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex,,  aerie  iv.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  114;  Hardy^9  Trav.,  p. 
•290. 
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The  AhomoaSy  Eudebes,  Jovas,  Yaquis,  and  Opatas 
weave  fabrics  out  of  cotton  or  agave-fibre,  such  as 
blankets  or  serapes,  and  cloth  with  colored  threads  in 
neat  designs  and  figures;  these  nations  also  manufac- 
ture matting  from  reeds  and  palm-leaves.  Their  loom 
consists  of  four  short  sticks  driven  into  the  ground,  to 
which  a  frame  is  attached  to  hold  the  thread.  The 
shuttle  is  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  on  which  the 
cross-thread  is  wound.  After  passing  through  the 
web,  the  shuttle  is  seized  and  pressed  close  by  a  ruler 
three  inches  in  breadth,  which  is  placed  between  the 
web  and  supplies  the  place  of  a  comb.  When  any 
patterns  are  to  be  worked,  several  women  assist  to 
mark  off  with  wooden  pegs  the  amount  of  thread 
required.  The  Yaquis  and  Ceris  manufacture  com- 
mon earthen-ware,  and  the  Tarahumares  twist  horse- 
hair into  strong  cords;  they  also  use  undressed  hides 
cut  in  strips,  and  coarse  aloe-fibres.^ 

No  boats  or  canoes  are  employed  by  any  of  the 
natives  of  this  region ;  but  the  Ceris,  the  Tiburones, 
and  the  Tepocas  make  rafts  of  reeds  or  bamboos,  fas- 
tened together  into  bundles.  These  rafts  are  about 
eighteen  feet  long  and  tapering  toward  both  ends; 
some  are  large  enough  to  carry  four  or  five  men ;  they 
are  propelledf  with  a  double-bladed  paddle,  held  in  the 
middle  and  worked  alternately  on  both  sides. ^*^ 

Subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  the  Opatas  and  Yaquis 
accumulated  large  flocks  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  bands 
of  horses;  the  latter  are  good  miners,  and  expert 
divers  for  pearls.  Their  old  communistic  ideas  follow 
them  in  their  new  life ;  thus,  the  landed  property  of 

*•  *  Vsanan  el  arte  de  hilar,  y  texer  algodon,  6  otras  yeruas  ailuestres, 
como  el  Cafiamo  de  Castilla,  o  rita.'  JRihaa,  Hist  de  los  Triumphos,  pp^L  12, 
200.  For  the  Yaquis,  see  Velasco,  NoUdas  de  SonarOy  p.  73;  for  the  Opa- 
tas and  Jovas,  Sonora,  Descrtp.  Oeog.,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  serie  iiL,  torn,  iv., 
pp.  550-2;  and  for  the  Tarahumares,  Murr,  Nachrichten,  p.  344;  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  RekOum,  pp.  166,  174;  Id.,  in  Bamusio,  NavigaUom,  torn,  iii.,  foL  327; 
Ijocliapelie,  JRaousae^Boulbon,  pp.  79-80. 

^^ '  £1  indio  tomando  el  asta  por  medio,  boga  con  gran  destreza  por  ano 
y  otro  lado.'  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  de  Jesus,  torn,  iii.,  p.  119.  'An  Indian  pad- 
dles himself. . .  .by  means  of  a  long  elastic  pole  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  in  len^.'  Hardy* s  Trav.,  pp.  297,  291.  See  also  Niza,  in  HaJdayi*8 
Koy.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  366;  Caheza  de  Vara,  Belation,  in  Temaux-Compans,  Koy., 
s^rie  i.,  tom.  vii.,  p.  250;  C/UoOf  in  Ramusio,  NavigaJUotd,  torn,  iii,  foL  342. 
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the  Tarahumares  is  from  time  to  time  repartitioned ; 
they  have  also  a  public  asylum  for  the  sick,  helplees, 
and  for  orphans,  who  are  taken  care  of  by  male  and 
female  officials  called  tenanches.  Pearls,  turquoises, 
emeralds,  coral,  feathers,  and  gold  were  in  former 
times  part  of  their  property,  and  held  the  place  of 
money;  trade,  for  the  most  part,  was  carried  on  by 
simple  barter.*^* 

The  Northern  Mexicans  make  no  pretensions  to  art; 
nevertheless,  Guzman  states  that  in  the  province  of 
Culiacan  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  decorated  with 
obscene  paintings.  They  are  all  great  observers  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere; the  Yaquis  count  their  time  by  the  moon. 
They  are  good  musicians,  imitating  to  perfection  on 
their  own  instruments  almost  any  strain  they  happen 
to  hear.  Their  native  melodies  are  low,  sweet,  and 
harmonious.  In  Petatlan  they  embroidered  dresses 
with  pearls,  and  as  they  had  no  instrument  for  pierc- 
ing the  jewel,  they  cut  a  small  groove  round  it,  and 
so  strung  them.  With  pearls  they  formed  on  cloth 
figures  of  animals  and  birds. ^ 

I  find  nowhere  in  this  region  any  system  of  laws  or 
government.  There  are  the  usual  tribal  chieftains, 
selected  on  account  of  superior  skill  or  bravery,  but 
with  little  or  no  power  except  in  war  matters.  Coun- 
cils of  war,  and  all  meetings  of  importance,  are  held 
at  the  chiefs  house.^ 

*^The  Carmos  'no  tienen  caballos,  pero  en  oambio,  sns  pneUoe  estfn 
Uenos  de  perros.'  Berlandiery  Thovel,  Diario,  p.  70.  The  Talius  ^sacrifiaient 
line  partie  de  leurs  richesses,  qui  conBistaient  en  ^toffes  et  en  taiquoiaes.* 
CastafiecUi,  in  Temaux-CompanSt  Vcy.,  s^rie  i,  torn,  ix.,  p.  150.  Compare, 
further,  Combierf  Voy.,  pp.  200-1;  Zuiiiga,  in  EscuderOt  Notidas  de  Sonora  y 
Sinafodj  p.  135;  Mtx,  in  I84S,  p.  68;  Froebel,  Aus  Amerika,  torn,  ii.,  p.  260; 
Id.,  Cent.  Amer.,  p.  380;  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  delation,  p.  167. 

'^  *  Son  grandes  observadores  de  los  Aatroe,  poique  oomo  tiempre  daer- 
men  i,  Cielo  descubierto,  y  eatan  hechos  &  miranos,  ae  marabiUan  de  qnal- 
quier  nueva  impreasion,  que  rcwpstran  en  loa  Cielos.'  Arlegui,  ChnhL  de 
ZacaUoas,  p.  175.  Among  the  Yaqais,  *  hay  asimismo  mtiBicos  de  violin  y 
arpa,  todo  por  puro  ingenio,  sin  que  se  pueda  decir  qne  ae  lea  hayan  enaeflado 
laa  primeraa  reglaa.'  Vekuco,  HoUcias  de  Sonora^  p.  74.  See  alao  ^tbas,  HiaL 
de  k>8  Triumphoaf  p.  12;  De  Laet,  Novua  Orbis,  p.  285;  CaMaAadOj  in  TemoMay 
Connpam,  Vcy.,  aerie  i.,  torn,  ix.,  p.  152;  ComJmr,  Vcy,,  p.  201;  Mwrr,  Kaek- 
riefUerhp.  370;  Paditta,  Oanq.  N.  QaUda,  MS.,  p.  80 

'^ '  £eye8,  ni  Beyea  que  oantigaasen  talea  vicioa  y  peoadoa,  no  loa  ta«ie- 
Ton»  ni  ae  hallaua  entre  elloa  genero  de  autoridad  y  gouiemo  politieo  qve  ka 
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The  Ceris  and  Tepocas  celebrate  the  advent  of 
womanhood  with  a  feast,  which  lasts  for  several  days. 
The  Ahome  maiden  wears  on  her  neck  a  small  carved 
shell,  as  a  sign  of  her  virginity,  to  lose  which,  before 
marriage,  is  a  lasting  disgrace.  On  the  day  of  mar- 
riage the  bridegroom  removes  this  ornament  from  his 
bride's  neck.  It  is  customary  among  most  of  the 
tribes  to  give  presents  to  the  girl's  parents.  The  Ta- 
hus,  says  Castaneda,  are  obliged  to  purchase  a  maiden 
from  her  parents,  and  deliver  her  to  the  Cddque,^^ 
chief,  or  possibly  high  priest,  to  whom  was  accorded 
the  droit  de  seignewr.  If  the  bride  proves  to  be  no 
virgin,  all  the  presents  are  returned  by  her  parents, 
and  it  is  optional  with  the  bridegroom  to  keep  her  or 
condemn  her  to  the  life  of  a  public  prostitute.  The 
Bauzarigames,  Cabezas,  Contotores,  and  Tehuecos 
practise  polygamy  and  inter-family  marriages,  but 
these  are  forbidden  by  the  Ceris,  Chinipas,  Tiburones, 
and  Tepocas.  Different  ceremonies  take  place  upon 
the  birth  of  the  first  child.  Among  some,  the  father 
is  intoxicated,  and  in  that  state  surrounded  by  a  danc- 
ing multitude,  who  score  his  body  till  the  blood  flows 
freely.  Among  others,  several  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  male  child,  the  men  visit  the  house,  feel  each  limb 
of  the  newly  bom,  exhort  him  to  be  brave,  and  finally 
give  him  a  name ;  women  perform  similar  ceremonies 
with  female  children.  The  couvade  obtains  in  cer- 
tain parts;  as  for  instance,  the  Lagunero  and  Aho- 
mama  husbands,  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  remain  in 
bed  for  six  or  seven  days,  during  which  time  they  eat 

castigaase.'  Jtibas,  HisL  de  los  Triurnphoe,  p.  11;  Combier,  Voy.,  ^,  200;  Ahu- 
madOf  Carta,  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  96;  Espejo,  in  BaMuyi^s 
Voy.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  384. 

>^The  word  cadque,  which  was  naed  by  the  Spaniarda  to  designate  the 
chiefs  and  mlera  of  provinces  and  towns  throughout  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  is  originally  taken  from  the  Cuban  language. 
Oviedo,  HiaL  Oen,,  torn,  iv.,  p.  595,  explains  it  as  follows:  '  Cacique:  sefior, 
jefe  absolute  6  rev  de  una  comarca  6  Estado.  En  nuestros  dias  suele  emple- 
ane  esta  voz  en  aJgunas  poblaciones  de  la  parte  oriental  de  Cuba,  para  deaig- 
nar  al  regidor  decano  de  un  ayuntamiento.  Asi  se  dice:  Hegidor  cacique. 
Metafdricamente  tiene  aplicacion  en  nuestra  peninsula,  para  designar  & 
los  que  en  los  pueblos  pequeftos  Uevan  la  voas  y  gobieman  i  su  antojo  y 
capncho.' 
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neither  fish  nor  meat  The  Sisibotaris,  Ahomes,  and 
Tepehuanes  hold  chastity  in  high  esteem,  and  both 
their  maidens  and  matrons  are  remarkably  chaste. 
The  standard  of  morality  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity  is, 
in  general,  low,  especially  with  the  Acaxdes  and  Ta- 
hus,  whose  incestuous  connections  and  system  of  public 
brothels  are  notorious  According  to  Arlegui,  Ribas, 
and  other  authors,  among  some  of  these  nations  male 
concubinage  prevails  to  a  great  extent;  these  loath- 
some semblances  of  humanity,  whom  to  call  beastly 
were  a  slander  upon  beasts,  dress  themselves  in  the 
clothes  and  perform  the  functions  of  women,  the  use 
of  weapons  even  being  denied  them.^^ 

Drunkenness  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  most 
of  the  tribes;  their  liquors  are  prepared  from  the  fruit 
of  the  pitahaya,  mezquite-beans,  agave,  honey,  and 
wheat.  In  common  with  all  savages,  they  are  immod- 
erately fond  of  dancing,  and  have  numerous  feasts, 
where,  with  obscene  carousals  and  unseemly  masks, 
the  revels  continue,  until  the  dancers,  from  sheer 
exhaustion  or  intoxication,  are  forced  to  rest.  The 
Opatas  hold  a  festival  called  torma  raqidj  to  insure 
rain  and  good  crops.  Clearing  a  square  piece  of 
ground,  they  strew  it  with  seeds,  bones,  boughs,  horns, 
and  shells ;  the  actors  then  issue  forth  from  huts  built 
on  the  four  corners  of  the  square,  and  there  dance 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year 
they  plant  in  the  ground  a  tall  pole,  to  which  are  tied 
long  ribbons  of  many  colors.     A  number  of  young 

^"Juntos  grandes  j  pequefios  ponen  i  los  mooeiones  y  mujeres  casa- 
deras  en  dos  hileras,  y  dada  una  Befta  emprenden  i,  correr  estas;  dadA  otra 
siguen  la  carrera  aquellos,  y  alcanzindolas,  ha  de  cojer  cad^i  uno  la  suya  de 
la  tetilla  izquierda;  y  quedan  hechos  y  confirmadoH  los  despoeorios.'  Sonora, 
Descrip.  Geog.,  in  Doe.  Hist,  Mex.,  serie  iiL,  torn,  iv.,  p.  542-3.  *Uno8  se 
casan  con  una  muger  aoUt,  y  tienen  muchas  mancebas. . .  .Otras  se  casan  con 
quantas  mugeres  quieren. . . .  Otras  naciones  tieuen  las  mugeres  por  comunos.' 
Arleguif  Chr6ru  de  ZaccUeeas,  pp.  154-7.  For  further  account  of  their  family 
relations  and  marriage  customs,  see  H^ku,  Hist,  de  loa  Triumphos,  pp.  11, 
145, 171,  201,  242,  475;  Soc.  06og,,  Bulletin,  s&'ie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  186;  Castafieda, 
in  TernatiX'Compans,  Voy.,  s^rie  L,  torn,  iz.,  pp.  150,  152,  155,  158;  Hasart, 
Kirchen-GeschkJite,  torn,  ii.,  p.  641;  Padilla,  C<mq.  2^,  Oalida,  MS.,  p.  530; 
Alegre,  Hist.  Camp,  de  Jestte,  tom.  i.,  d.  452;  Arisba,  in  /J.,  p.  417;  Ber- 
landi&r  y  Thovel,  JJiario,  p.  70;  Combier,  Voy.,  p.  201;  LGwenstem,  Mexigme,  p. 
409. 
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maidens,  fancifully  attired,  dance  round  the  pole,  hold- 
ing the  ends  of  the  ribbons,  twisting  themselves  nearer 
or  away  from  the  centre  in  beautiful  figures.  Upon 
other  occasions  they  commemorate,  in  modem  times, 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the  journey  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
the  appearance  of  Montezuma  among  them.  Hunt- 
ing and  war  expeditions  are  inaugurated  by  dances. 
Their  musical  instruments  are  flutes  and  hollow  trunks 
teaten  with  sticks  or  bones,  and  accompanied  with 
song  and  impromptu  words,  relating  the  exploits  of 
their  gods,  warriors,  and  hunters.  They  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  athletic  sports,  such  as  archery,  wrestling, 
and  racing;  but  the  favorite  pastime  is  a  kind  of  foot- 
ball. The  game  is  played  between  two  parties,  with 
a  large  elastic  ball,  on  a  square  piece  of  ground  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  players  must 
strike  the  ball  with  the  shoulders,  knees,  or  hips,  but 
never  with  the  hand.  lYequently  one  village  chal- 
lenges another  as  upon  the  occasion  of  a  national  fes- 
tival, which  lasts  several  days,  and  is  accompanied 
with  dancing  and  feasting.  They  have  also  games 
with  wooden  balls,  in  which  sticks  are  used  when 
playing.  The  players  are  always  naked,  and  the  game 
often  lasts  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  sometimes,  when 
the  victory  is  undecided,  the  play  will  be  continued  for 
several  successive  days.  Bets  are  freely  made,  and 
horses  and  other  property  staked  with  the  greatest 
recklessness.^^ 

*^  Les  Yaqois  'aiment  surtout  une  danse  appelee  tutuU  gamuchi. . .  .dans 
laqnelle  ils  changent  de  femmes  en  se  cedant  reciproquement  tous  leurs 
droits  conjugaux.'  Zutiiffa,  in  Nouvelles  Annalea  dea  Voy.,  1842,  torn.  xcUL, 

Sp.  238-9.  The  Sisibotaris:  *  En  las  danzas. . .  .fue  muy  de  notar  que  aunqae 
anzaban  juntos  hoinbres  y  mugeres,  ni  se  hablaban  ni  se  tocaban  inmedia- 
tamente  las  manos.'  AUfjre,  Hist,  Comp.  de  Jesua,  torn.  iL,  p.  124,  and  torn, 
i.,  pp.  405-7.  In  the  province  of  P^uco,  'cnando  estan  en  bus  borracheras 
e  fiestas,  lo  que  no  pueden  beber  por  la  boca,  se  lo  hacen  echar  por  bajo  con 
un  embudo.  Ouzman,  HeL  An6n.^  in  Icazbalceiaf  CoL  de  Doc.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
295.  See,  further,  Bibas,  Hist,  de  loa  Triumpfioe,  pp.  9,  15,  256,  672;  Murr, 
NadiriclUen,  p^,  321,  343,  345;  De  Laet,  Novua  Orbia,  p.  287;  Padilla,  Conq. 
jtV.  OaUdOf  MS.,  pp.  619,  530;  t'astahedoy  in  Temattx-Compans,  Voy.,  »6rie  i., 
torn,  ix.,  p.  158;  Hardy*a  Trav.,  p.  440;  Arletpdy  Chrdn.  de  Zacatecaa,  pp.  158, 
160;  DoimavarCa  Adven,^  pp.  46,  48;   Las  Casas,  Hist,  Indiaa,  liS.,  lib.  iii., 


cap.  168;  Oarda  Conde,  in  Albttm  Mex,,  torn,  i,  p.  167;  Soc.  06og,,  Bulletin, 
serie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  190;  Froebel,  Aus  Ameriha,  torn,  ii.,  p.  261;  Id,,  Cent 
Amer,,  p.  381;  Sevin^  in  Lond,  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  25. 
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Loads  are  carried  on  the  head,  or  in  baskets  at  the 
back,  hanging  from  a  strap  that  passes  across  the  fore- 
head. Another  mode  of  carrying  burdens  is  to  dis- 
tribute equally  the  weight  at  both  ends  of  a  pole  which 
is  slung  across  the  shoulder  A  la  Chinoise.  Their 
conceptions  of  the  supernatural  are  extremely  crude; 
thus,  the  6patas,  by  yells  and  gesticulations,  endeavor 
to  dispel  eclipses  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  before  the 
howling  of  the  wind  they  cower  as  before  the  voice  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  The  Ceris  superstitiously  celebrate 
the  new  moon,  and  bow  reverentially  to  the  rising  and 
setting  sun.  Nuno  de  Guzman  states  that  in  the 
province  of  Culiacan  tamed  serpents  were  found  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  which  they  feared  and 
venerated.  Others  have  a  great  veneration  for  the 
hidden  virtues  of  poisonous  plants,  and  believe  that 
if  they  crush  or  destroy  one,  some  harm  will  happen 
to  them.  It  is  a  common  6ustom  to  hang  a  small  bag 
containing  poisonous  herbs  round  the  neck  of  a  child, 
as  a  talisman  against  diseases  or  attacks  from  wild 
beasts,  which  they  also  believe  will  render  them  in- 
vulnerable in  battle.  They  will  not  touch  a  person 
struck  by  lightning,  and  will  leave  him  to  die,  or,  if 
dead^  to  lie  unburied.^ 

Intermittent  and  other  fevers  prevail  among  the 
people  of  Northern  Mexico.  Small-pox,  introdaced 
by  Europeans,  has  destroyed  many  lives;  syphilis 
was  introduced  among  the  Carrizos  by  the  Spanish 
troops.  The  Tarahumares  suffer  from  pains  in  the 
side  about  the  end  of  the  spring.  The  6patas  of 
Oposura  are  disfigured  by  goitres,  but  this  disease 
seems  to  be  confined  within  three  leagues  of  the  towu. 

*®The  6patas  have  *  grande  respeto  y  veneracion  que  hasta  hoy  tieneii  i 
los  hombrccitos  pequefLos  y  contranechos,  &  quienes  temen  y  franqnean  sa 
casa  y  comida.*  Sonora,  Descrij),  Oeog.,  in  Doc  Hist.  Mex.,  s^ne  iii.,  torn,  ir., 

S.  628.  '  Angulis  atque  adytis  angnes  complures  repertl,  peregrinum  in  mo- 
urn conglobati,  capitibus  supra  et  infra  exsertis,  terribUi  rictu,  si  quia  pro- 
pals  accessisset,  ceeterum  innocui;  quos  barbari  vel  manme  venerabantiir, 
quod  diabolus  ipsia  hac  forma  apparere  consuesset:  eosdem  tamen  et  maiii- 
bus  contrectabant  ct  nonnunquam  iis  vescebantur.'  De  L<ut,  Notma  Orhk,  p. 
284.  Further  reference  in  Bibas,  Hist,  de  los  TriumphM,  p.  472;  Oviedo,  Ei&L 
Om,,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  574-5;  LachapeUe,  Haousaet-BwlRon,  p.  79;  Cabexa  de  Vaea^ 
BelaUon,  p.  169;  Arlegui,  Ckrdn,  de  Zaeaieeaa,  pp.  166-7;  ^emn,  in  LcmL  Oeog, 
SoCf  Jour.,  voL  xxx,,  p.  26. 
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Wounds  inflicted  by  airows,  many  of  them  poisoned, 
and  bites  of  rattlesnakes,  are  common.  Friends,  and 
even  parents  and  brothers,  leave  to  their  fate  such  as 
are  suffering  from  contagious  diseases;  they,  however, 
place  water  and  wild  fruits  within  the  sufferer's  reach. 
To  relieve  their  wearied  legs  and  feet  after  long 
marches,  they  scarify  the  former  with  sharp  flints. 
In  extreme  cases  they  rub  themselves  with  the  ma- 
guey's prickly  leaf  well  pounded,  which,  acting  as  an 
emollient  on  their  hardened  bodies,  affords  them 
prompt  relief.  The  Carrizos  cure  syphilis  with  cer- 
tain plants,  the  medicinal  properties  of  which  are 
known  to  them.  As  a  purgative  they  use  the  grains 
of  the  magimcatey  and  as  a  febrifuge  the  cenicilla 
[teraina  frutescens).  With  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
they  make  a  decoction  which,  mixed  with  hydromel,  is 
an  antidote  for  intermittent  fevers.  They  also  use  the 
leaves  of  the  willow  in  decoction  as  a  remedy  for  the 
same  complaint  In  Sinaloa,  the  leaf  and  roots  of 
the  gudco  are  used  by  the  natives  as  the  most  effica- 
cious medicine  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  reptilea  The 
Opatas  employ  excellent  remedies  for  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subject.  They  have  a  singular  method 
of  curing  rattlesnake  bites,  a  sort  of  retaliative  cure ; 
seizing  the  reptile's  head  between  two  sticks,  they 
stretch  out  the  tail  and  bite  it  along  the  body,  and  if 
we  may  believe  Alegre,  the  bitten  man  does  not  swell 
up,  but  the  reptile  does,  until  it  bursts.  In  some 
parts,  if  a  venomous  snake  bites  a  person,  he  seizes  it 
at  both  ends,  and  breaks  aU  its  bones  with  his  teeth 
until  it  is  dead,  imagining  this  to  be  an  efficacious 
means  of  saving  himself  from  the  effect  of  the  wounds. 
Arrow  wounds  are  first  sucked,  and  then  peyote  powder 
is  put  into  them;  after  two  days  the  wound  is  cleaned, 
and  more  of  the  same  powder  applied;  this  operation 
is  continued  upon  every  second  day,  and  finally  pow- 
dered lechugilla-root  is  used;  by  this  process  the 
wound)  after  thoroughly  suppurating,  becomes  healed. 
Out  of  the  leaves  of  the  maguey,  lechugiUa,  and  date- 
palm,  as  well  as  from  the  rosemary,  they  make  excel- 
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lent  balsams  for  curing  wounds.  They  have  various 
vegetable  substances  for  appeasing  the  thirst  of 
wounded  persons,  as  water  is  considered  injurious. 
The  Acax^es  employ  the  sucking  processes,  and  blow- 
ing through  a  hollow  tube,  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 
The  Yaquis  put  a  stick  into  the  patient's  mouth,  and 
with  it  draw  from  the  stomach  the  disease ;  the  Ceris 
of  Tiburon  Island  also  employ  charms  in  their  medical 
practice.*" 

I  find  nothing  of  cremation  in  these  parts.  The 
dead  body  is  brought  head  and  knees  together,  and 
placed  in  a  cave  or  under  a  rock.  Several  kinds  of 
edibles,  with  the  utensils  and  implements  with  which 
the  deceased  earned  a  support  while  living,  are  de- 
posited in  the  grave,  also  a  small  idol,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  and  fellow-traveller  to  the  departed  on  the  long 
journey.  On  the  lips  of  dead  infants  is  dropped  milk 
from  the  mother's  breast,  that  these  innocents  may 
have  sustenance  to  reach  their  place  of  rest  Among 
the  Acax^es,  if  a  woman  dies  in  child-birth,  the  infant 
surviving  is  slain,  as  the  cause  of  its  mother's  death. 
Cutting  the  hair  is  the  only  sign  of  mourning  among 
them.^ 

The  character  of  the  Northern  Mexicans,  as  por- 
trayed by  Arlegui,  is  gross  and  low;  but  some  of 
these  tribes  do  not  deserve  such  sweepmg  condemna- 
tion. The  Mayos,  Yaquis,  Acaxees,  and  Opatas  are 
generally  intelligent,  honest,  social,  amiable,  and  in- 
trepid in  war;  their  young  women  modest,  with  a  com- 
bination of  sweetness  and  pride  noticed  by  some 
writers.     The  Opatas  especially  are  a  hard-working 

^^ '  Qnando  entre  los  ludios  ay  algnn  ccmtagio,  que  es  el  de  viruelas  el 
mAB  continuo,  de  que  mueren  mnumerables,  mudan  cada  dia  lugarea,  y  so 
van  &  los  mas  retirados  montes,  buscando  los  sitios  mas  espinosos  y  enmara- 
fiados,  para  que  de  miedo  de  las  espinas,  no  entren  (segun  jnzgan,  y  como 
cierto  lo  afi&rman)  las  viruelas.'  Arlegui,  Chrdn.  de  Zacatecas,  pp.  152-^,  182. 
See  also  Muhlenj^ordt,  MeiioOf  torn,  ii,  pt.  ii.,  p.  431;  Berkmdier  y  Thocd^ 
DiariOy  pp.  70-1;  Alegre,  Hist,  Ccmvp,  de  Jesus,  torn,  i.,  p.  399,  torn.  iL,  pp. 
213-14,  219-20;  Itibas,  IlisL  de  los  Triumpkos,  pp.  17,  322-3;  LowensUm,  Mex- 
tqite,  p.  411;  Hardy* s  Trav.,  p.  282;  Soncnu,  I>escr^  Oeog,,  in  Doc  HisL  Mex,, 
B<Srie  ili.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  &17--8. 

2«>See  Sduookrc^ts  Arch,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  616;   ViUa,  in  Prieto,  Viajes,  p.  443. 
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people,  good-humored,  free  from  intemperance  and 
thievishness;  they  are  also  very  tenacious  of  purpose, 
when  their  minds  are  made  up— danger  often  strength- 
ening their  stubbornness  the  more.  The  Sisibotaris, 
Ahomamas,  Onavas,  and  Tarahumares  are  quiet  and 
docile,  but  brave  when  occasion  requires;  the  last- 
mentioned  are  remarkably  honest.  The  Tepocas  and 
Tiburones  are  fierce,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  more  war- 
like and  courageous  than  the  Ceris  of  the  mainland, 
who  are  singularly  devoid  of  good  qualities,  being  sul- 
lenly stupid,  lazy,  inconstant,  revengeful,  depredating, 
and  much  given  to  intemperance.  Their  country 
even  has  become  a  refuge  for  evil-doers.  In  former 
times  they  were  warlike  and  brave;  but  even  this 
quality  they  have  lost,  and  have  become  as  cowardly 
as  they  are  cruel.  The  Tepehuanes  and  other  moun- 
taineers are  savage  and  warlike,  and  their  animosity 
to  the  whites  perpetual.  The  Laguneros  and  other 
tribes  of  Coahuila  are  intelligent,  domestic,  and  hos- 
pitable; the  former  especially  are  very  brave.  In 
Chihuahua  they  are  generally  fierce  and  uncommuni- 
cative. At  El  Paso,  the  women  are  more  jovial  and 
pleasant  than  the  men;  the  latter  speak  but  little, 
never  laugh,  and  seldom  smile;  their  whole  aspect 
seems  to  be  wrapped  in  melancholy — everything  about 
it  has  a  semblance  of  sadness  and  sufiering.^ 

""^  'Las  mu  de  las  naciones  referidas  son  totalmente  barbaras,  y  de  ^- 
seros  entendimientos;  gente  haxfL.' Arlegtti,  Chrdn.  de  Zacatecaa,  p.  149.  The 
Yaquia:  *  by  far  the  most  induBtrious  and  useful  of  all  the  other  tribes  in 
Sonora.... celebrated  for  the  exuberance  of  their  wit.'  Hardy s  Trai.,  pp. 
439,  442.  '  Los  dpatas  son  tan  honrados  como  valientes ....  la  nacion  dpata  es 
pacifica,  diScil,  y  haata  cierto  punto  diferente  de  todas  loa  demas  indfgenas  del 
continente....aon  amantes  del  trabajo.*  ZHilida,  in  Eacudero,  Noticiaa  de 
Sonora  y  SmoUoOy  pp.  139-41.  'La  tribu  <$pata  fue  la  que  manifestd  un  caric- 
ter  franco^  d<5cil,  y  con  simpatlas  &  los  blancos ....  siempre  fu^  iuclinada  al 
drden  y  la  paz.'  Velasco,  NoUdaa  de  Sonora,  pp.  151,  117.  The  Opatas  'son 
de  g^nio  malicioso,  disimulados  y  en  sumo  grado  vengativos;  y  en  esto  sobre- 
salen  las  mujeres.'  Sonora^  Descrip,  Oeog.,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  serie  iii.,  torn, 
iv.,  pp.  629-^.  See  also  Ribas,  Hist,  de  loa  Triumphos,  pp.  237,  286,  358, 
369,  385;  BaHleWs  Peru,  Nar.,  vol.  L,  pp.  442-3;  Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  i.,  p. 
683,  voL  ii.,  p.  606;  Cambiery  Voy.,  pp.  198-201;  MaUe-Drun,  Sonora,  pp.  13- 
14;  JSrowne*8  Apache  Country,  p.  2^;  Lachapelle,  Baoussef-BouVjon,  p.  79; 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Belation,  pp.  169,  176;  ArridvUa,  Cr6rdca  Serdjica,  pp.  405, 
442;  Alegre,  Hist,  Cofimp,  de  Jesua,  torn,  i.,  pp.  284,  402-3,  405,  4i52,  and  torn. 
bL,  p.  184;  PadiUa,  Conq.  N.  Oalida,  MS.,  pp.  80,  84;  Berlandier  y  Thovet, 
IHcSiOf  pp.  69-70;  Oarda  Conde,  in  AJJbum  Mex.,  torn,  i.,  p.  93. 
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TUBAL  BOUNDAKIIS. 

To  th«  New  Mexican  gnmp  belong  the  natians  inhabiting  the  territovj 
lying  between  the  paralleU  36"*  and  23^  of  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians 
96''  and  117°  of  west  longitude;  that  is  to  say,  the  occnpanta  of  the  states  of 
New  Mexico,,  Arizona,  Lower  Califomia,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  Bu* 
range,  Coahnila^  Nuevo  Leon,  Northern  Zacatecas,  and  Western  Texas. 

In  the  Apachx  Family,  I  include  all  the  savage  tribes  roaming  through 
New  Mexico,  the  north-western  portion  of  Texas,  a  small  part  of  Northern 
Mexico,  and  Arizona;  being  the  Comanches,  Apaches  proper,  Navajos,  Mo- 
javes,  Hualapais,  Yumas,  Cosninos,  Yampais,  Yalchedunes,  Yamajabs, 
Cochees,  Cruzados,  Nijoras,  Cocopos,  and  others. 

The  Comanckea  inhabit  Western  Texas,  Eastern  New  Mexico,  and  Eastezn 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Arkansas  River  north  to  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
south.     Range  '  over  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas  from  the  vicinity  of  Bent's 

fort,  at  the  parallel  of  38**,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico from  the  eastern  baaa 

of  the  Llano  Estacado  to  about  the  meridian  of  longitude  98th.'  Pope,  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rept,,  vol.  iL,  p.  16.  From  the  western  border  of  the  Choctaw 
country  '  uninterruptedly  along  the  Canadian  to  Tucumcari  creek,  and  thence, 
occasionally,  to  Rio  Pecos.  From  this  line,  they  pursue  the  bu£Ealo  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  Sioux  country,  and  on  the  south  are  scarcely  limited  by 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Mexico.'   Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Tumer^B  Rept,,  p. 

8,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  RepL,  vol.  iiL     'During  summer as  far  north  as  the 

Arkansas  river,  their  winters  they  usually  pass  about  the  head  branches  of 
the  Brazos  and  Colorado  rivers  of  Texas.*  Qrtggs  Com,  Prairies,  voL  iL,  p. 
307.  *  Between  102*  and  104°  longitude  and  33°  and  2T  north  latitude,' 
Norton,  in  Ind,  Aff,  RepL,  1866,  p.  146.  '  About  thirteen  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  southern  portitm  of  Colorado,  and  probably  a  much  larger  extent 
of  the  neighboring  States  of  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  "Indian  country,"  are  occupied  by  the  Kioways  and  Comanches.' 
Dole,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1862,  p.  34;  Evans  and  ColUna,  in  Id,,  pp.  230,  242; 
Martinez,  in  Ind,  Aff,  RepU  Spec  Com.,  1867,  p.  487.  '  En  Inviemo  se  aoercan 
i  T^jas,  y  en  Estfo  &  la  sierra  de  Santa  Fe.'  Berlandier  y  Thovel,  Dkario,  p. 
251.  'Comanches  ou  Hietans  (Eubaous,  Yetas),  dans  le  nord-oaest  da 
Texas.'  OaUatin,  in  Nouvelles  Annales  dea  Voy.,  1852,  torn.  cxxxiiL,  p.  225. 

*  Originaire  du  Nouveau-Mexique;  mais ils  descendent  souvent  dans  lee 

plaines  de  la  Basse-Calif ornie  et  de  la  Sonora.'  Soc  Qiog.,  BuUetin,  s^e  v.. 
No.  96,  p.  192.  '  Range  east  of  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico. '  Bent,  in  School' 
crafCs  Arth.,  voL  L,  p.  244.  'In  dem  uncultivirten  Theile  des  Bolson  de 
Mapimi '  (Chihuskhua).  Wapipaus,  Oeog.  u,  Stat,  p.  214;  Froebti,  Avs  Amerika, 
tom.  ii.,  pp.  221-2.  *  Entre  la  riviere  Rouge  et  le  Missouri,  et  traversent  el 
Rio-Bravo-del-Norte.'  Ihifey,  Resumd  de  VUieL,  torn,  i,  p.  4.  'Upon  tiie 
south  and  west  side'  of  the  Rio  Brazos.  Marcy^a  RepL,  p.  217;  Mate's  Army 

Life,  pp.  43-6.     '  Im  Westen  des  Mississippi  und  des  Arcansas und  bis  an 

das  linke  Ufer  des  Rio  Grande.'  Ludecus,  Reise,  p.  104.  'Range  from  the 
sources  of  the  Brazos  and  Colorado^  rivers  of  Texas,  over  the  great  Prairies, 
to  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  mountains  of  Rio  Grande.'  Lmteviy's 
Ab,  Lang.,  p.  51.     Concurrent  statements  in  WHbon's  Amer.  HiaL,  p.  625; 
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FnckartFs  Nat.  ffiat.  Man,  voL  ii,  p.  549;  WarcTa  Mexico,  toL  iL,  p.  657; 
Moore's  Texas,  p.  30;  Dewees'  Texas,  p.  233;  Honey's  Texas,  p.  152;  Dragoon 
Cctmp,  p.  153.  'lift  HBcion  oomanche,  que  estA  sitaada  entre  el  Estado  de 
Texaa  y  el  de  Naevo  Mexico. . .  .ae  compone  de  las  signientea  tribos  6  pue- 
blos, &  saber:  Yaparehca»  Cuhtzuteoa^  Penand^,  Pacarabd,  CaiguarAs,  Noconi 
6  Yinhta,  Napuat  6  Qnetahtore,  Yapaiii^  Mavinibore,  Siaaibone,  Gaigua^ 
Sanitehca  y  Qnitsaen^/  OarciaHgon,  in  Pimmiel,  Ouadro,  torn,  ii.,  p.  347. 
'  Extends  from  the  Witchita  Moontams  as  far  as  New  Mexico,  and  is  divided 
into  four  bands,  called  respectively  the  Cuchanticas,  the  Tapes,  the  Yam- 
paxicas,  and  the  Eastern  Oomanches.'  Domenech's  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21. 
See  also  Kennedy's  Texas,  voL  L,  pp.  344,  348-9;  FooU's  Texas,  vol.  L,  p.  298; 
Frost's  Ind.  Wars,  p.  293. 

The  Apaches  may  be  said  to  '  extend  from  the  country  of  the  Utahs,  in 
latitude  38*  north  to  about  the  30th  parallel.'  BartleU's  Per.  Nor,,  voL  L,  p. 
325.  'Along  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Navajo  country  at  the  parallel  of  34**,  to  the  extreme  southern  line  of  the 
Territory,  and  from  thence  over  the  States  of  Chihuahua^  Sonora,  and  Du- 
rango,  of  Mexico.  Their  range  eastward  is  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Pecos, 
and  they  are  found  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Pimos  villages  on  the  Gila.' 
Pope,  in  Pac  S.  S,  Rept,,  voL  ii.,  p.  13.  Scattered  '  throughout  the  whole 
of  Arizona,  a  large  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  the  northern  portion  of  Chi- 
huahua and  Sonora,  and  in  some  parts  of  Durango.'  Cremon^s  Apaches,  p. 
141.  Range  'over  some  portions  of  California,  most  of  Sonora,  the  frontiers 
of  Burango,  and ....  Chihuahua. '  Gregg's  Com,  Praries,  voL  L,  p.  291.  Apats- 
chee,  a  nation  'welche  um  ganz  Neu-Biscaya^  und  auch  an  Tarahumara 
granzet.'  Steffel,  in  Murr,  NachridUen,  p.  302.  'Reicht  das  Gebiet  der 
Apache-Indianer  vom  103.  bis  zum  114.  Grad.  westlicher  L&nge  von  Green- 
wich, und  von  den  Grenzen  des  Utah-Gebietes,  dem  38.  Grad,  bis  hinunter 
2um30.  Grad  nordlicher  Breite.'  MsUhausen,  Tagebuch,  p.  229.  Inhabit  'aU 
the  country  north  and  south  of  the  Gila^  and  both  sides  of  the  Del  Norte, 
about  the  parallel  of  the  Jornada  and  Dead  Man's  lakes.'  Emmy's  JRecor^ 
noissetnee,  p.  132.  'Tota  hsec  regie,  quam  Novam  Mexicanam  vocant^  ab 
omnibus  pene  lateribus  ambitur  ab  Apachibus.'  De  Laet,  Novus  Orbis,  p.  316. 
'  Recorren  las  provincias  del  Norte  de  Mexico,  llegando  algunas  veces  hasta 
cerca  de  Zacatecas.'  Pimentel,  Ouadro,  tom.  ii.,  p.  251.  'Derramadas  desde 
la  Intendencia  de  San  Luis  Potosi  hasta  la  extremidad  setentrional  del  golfo 
de  California.'  Balbi,  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeogrqfia,  p.  385.  'Se  extienden  en 
el  vasto  espacio. . .  .que  comprenden  los  grados  30  i  38  de  latitud  norte,  y 
2G4  &  277  de  longitude  de  Tenerife.'  Cordero,  in  Id.,  p.  369;  see  also  Id,, 
p.  40.  'From  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  California.' 
Pike's  Expior.  Trav.,  p.  337.  'The  southern  and  south-western  portions 
of  New  Mexico,  and  mainly  the  valley  of  the  Gila.'  Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  voL 
v.,  p.  203;  Bent,  in  Id.,  vol.  L,  p.  243.  '  Scarcely  extends  farther  north  than 
Albuquerque.... nor  more  than  two  hundred  miles  south  of  El  Paso  del 
Norte;  east,  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Mountains;  west)  generally  no  farther 
than  the  borders  of  Sonora.'  Henry,  in  Schoolcrcrft's  Arch.,  vol.  v.,  p.  207. 
'lis  ontprincipalement  habits  le triangle  forme  par  le  Rio  del  Norte,  le  Gila 
et  le  Colorado  de  Touest.'  Turner,  in  NcuveUes  Annates  des  Voy.,  1852,  touL 
Vol.  I.    88 
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cxxxv.,  pp. 'IMy7,'9l3.  Concntreiit  antiioritite:  CfdUaOn^  in  Id,,  1851, 'toin. 
cxxxi.,  pp.  iiaS,  mH;  WtUe-Bhm,  Pr€d8  de  fo  GHog,,  torn,  vi,  p.  4S3;  Lude- 
wig's  Ah,  Ldng.,  pp/8,  186;  Kennedy's  TOm,  Yol.  i,  p.  345;  Skaden^a  Por- 
traks,  p.  S7;  i*a«fie'»  Pers.  i^ar.,  p.  297;  Pfilchdr^B  NaL  Hist.  Man,  vdL  ii, 
p.  649;  Wesiem  Scenes,  p.  233;  JmTs  BIsL  Mex,,  p.  170;  Deiaporte^  Siuen^ 
torn.  X.,  p.  456;  Conder's  Mex,  OnaL,  voL  iL,  pp.  74-6;  Domeneeh's  Deteris, 
ToL  ii.,  pp.  4-6;  Oraoee,  in  /mf.  ^jf.  i?^,  1854,  p.  180;  Poeton,  in  Id., 
1864,  p.  165;  <7&xrl^  in  IruL  Aff.  RepL  Spec  Gom,,  1867,  p.  336 

The  Apadhe  nation  is  divided  into  the  foUowing  tribes;  Chiricagttia, 
Coyoteroe,  Faraones,  Gilefios,  Copper  Mine  Apaches,  lipanes,  Uaneros, 
Mescaleros,  Mimbrefios,  Katages,  I^lones,  Finalefios,  Tontos,  Vaqoero^  and 
XicariUas 

The  Lipanes  roam  through  western  Texas,  OMdmila,  and  tbe  etMem 
portion  of  Chihuahua.  Tlieir  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  ib» 
*  lands  of  the  Llaneros;  on  the  north,  the  Comanche  country;  on  tiie  east, 
the  province  of  Cohagulla;  and  on  the  south,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Korte.*  Coriez,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  voL  iii.,  p.  119;  Whipple, 
Ewbdnk,  and  Turner's  RipL,  p.  8,  in  /<!;  Pope,  in  Id.,  voL  ii.,  p.  14.  The 
lAe  Panis  '  rove  from  the  Bio  Grande  to  some  distance  into  the  profvince  of 
Texas.  Their  former  residence  was  on  the  Bio  Grande,  near  the  8ea-«hore.' 
'PQte*s  JSbphr,  Trav,,  p.  363.  Su  'principal  asiento  6s  en  Coahmla^  Knevo 
Leon  y  l^unaulipas.'  Phneniel,  Ctiadro,  torn,  ii.,  p.  251.  'Divfdese  en  dos 
clases....la  prittl6ra  ha  estado  enlazada  con  loe  mescaleros  y  Uaaeroe,  y 
oCUpa  los  terrenes  contiguos  i  aqueUas  tribus:  la  aegunda  vive  general- 
mente  en  la  frontera  de  la  provincia  de  Tejas  y  oriUas  del  mar. . .  ^or  el 
Poniente  son  sus  Ifmites  los  llaneros;  por  el  Norte  los  Comanches;  por  el 
Oriente  los  carancaguaces  y  borrados,  provincia  de  Tejas,  y  por  el  Sur  nnestra 
frontera  (Mexico).'  Oordero,  in  Orozoo  y  Berra,  (kogrcfin,  p.  382.  'From 
time  immemorial  has  roved  and  is  yet  roving  over  the  Bolson  de  MkpimL* 
WisSsienus*  Tour,  p.  70.  'Frequented  the  bays  of  Aransas  land  Cbrpns 
Christi,  and  the  country  lying  between  them  and  the  Rio  Grande.'  Kemseifs 
Terns,  vol  i.,  p.  349;  Food's  Texas,  p.  298.  See  also  MoM/t-Brtin^  P^4ds  de 
la  Cfiog.,  tom.  vi,  p.  289;  ffassel,  Mex.  OuaL,  p.  210;  M6ore*s  Texaa^  p.  81; 
Domenech*s  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6. 

The  Mescaleros  inhabit '  the  mountains  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Beeos, 
ta  far  as  the  mountains  that  form  the  head  of  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  and 
there  terminate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Its  Ibnit  on  the  west 
is  the  tribe  of  the  Taracones;  on  the  north,  the  extensive  territoties  of  tiie 
Comanche  people;  on  the  east,  the  coast  of  the  Llanero  Indians,  and  on  the 
south,  the  desert  Bolson  de  Mapimi.'  Cortez,  in  Pac.  R.  R,  RepL,  toL  iii,  p. 
119.  'Im  Bolsdn  de  Mapimf  nnd  in  den  ostlichen  Griln«gebixgen  del  C9ia- 
n&te,  del  Diablo  puerco  und  de  los  Pflares.'  MUhlenj^ordt,  Mejieo,  torn,  m, 
pt.  iL,  p.  521.  'Occupent  le  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  les  montagnes  de  Choiate, 
et  celles  de  los  Qrganos,  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Bio  Grande  del  Norte.*  Hum- 
boldt, ISssai Pol,  torn,  i.,  p.  289.  Live  'east  of  the  Bio  del  Norte.'  Oreggs 
Com,  Ptairies,  vol.,  i.,  p.  290;  Carieton,  in  SmUhsonkm  RepL^  1854,  p.  315; 
Western  Scenes,  p.  2^;  Dommeeh's  Deserts,  voL  ii,  p.  6;  Kennedy^s  TVzae, 
vt>L  i,  p.  343.     'On  f3i<d  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  bofli-sidai  of 
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«hePeooa,  yi%iirtiWg  np  <he  ktter  riT«r to  aboat  the  thirtjr-foarth  p«nl« 

U.' irm#ia0«lker,in/Mi  4^.  i2^,  1854^pp.  170-1.  Seealsoiffeadk.  in/d, 
1868^  pp.  195-8,  IM8»  p.  108;  CoAm,  in  Id.,  1802,  p.  940;  Ocoky,  in  /<2., 
1866,  p.  fiO;  i^ofton,  in  M,  1866^  p.  146. 

'The  Copper  Mine  Apaches  ooeapy  the  eoimliy  on  both  ndes  of  the  Bio 
Oieade,  md  extend  west  to  the  oooatry  of  the  Coyoteros  and  Pinalinos,  aesr 
the  essteni  San  Anmdsoo  Rirer.'  BarOelt^u  Pen.  If  or.,  roL  I,  p.  328. 

The  Faraones,  PhanHniBB,  or  Tsraoones,  'inhabit  the  mountains  between  the 
rirer  Qnodedel  Norle  andthePMos.'  Obrfce,  in  Pae.  R.  R.  RtpL,  voL  iaL,  p. 
110.  The  foUo>iring  conoor:  MMengfordi,  M^ieo,  torn.  L,  p.  213,  torn.  iL,  pt. 
ii,  p.  621;  KtOKBHSMor  y  Sanehm,  Thtatro,  tom.  iL,  p.  416;  HumMii,  EemU 
PoL,  tom.  i.,  p.  289. 

The  'XiowiUas  anoieaily  inhabited  the  foisats  of  that  name  in  the  far 
territories  to  the  north  of  New  Mexioo,  nntil  they  wsre  driven  out  by  the 
Comanehes,  and  now  Irre  on  the  limits  of  the  prorinoe,  some  of  them  having 
gone  into  the  ehasniB  <cafiadas)  and  moontains  between  Pecories  and  Taos, 
which  are  the  last  towns  of  the  province.'  CorUt,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rept.,  vol. 
iiL,  p.  119.  '  Inhabiting  themomitains  north  of  Taos.'  0regg*8  (7om.  Prairies, 
▼oL  i,  p.  286.  'Les  Jioorillas,  k  Textrteit^  nord  da  Koaveau-Mestiqiie.* 
Tmrmer,  in  IfrntvelkaAmiales  de$  Vcy.,  1862,  tom.  oxzzv.,  p.  310.  '  Froaa  the 
Rio  Oiande  eastward  beyond  the  Red  river,  between  the  thirty-fourth  and 
tiurty-seventh  paraUels.'  Merrnoeihar,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  1864»  p.  170.  *Ia 
the  moontains  which  lie  between  Santa  F4,  Tsos,  and  Abiqnin.'  CoOku,  in 
Jd.,  1860,  pp.  160-60.  'At  the  Cimarron.'  Orama,  in  Id,,  1866,  p.  133. 
<  Upon  Rio  Ose,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.'  Davia,  in  Id.,  1868,  p.  160; 
Domenedi*$  DeserU,  voL  ii,  p.  8. 

The  Llaneros  occapy  'the  great  plsins  and  sands  that  Ue  between  the 
Peoos  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Qrande  del  Norte.'  Cortez,  in  Pac  R.  R, 
Repi.,  voL  iiL,  p.  119.  Inhabit  the  'oajones  de  la  Cabellera  y  Pitaycachi, 
Sierra  de  Mimbres,  liagiina  de  Guzman.'  Rarromgan,  in  El  Orden,  Mex.,  De- 
cemb.  27,  1863.  'Ooapan. . .  .los  llanos  y  arenales  sitnados  entre  el  rio  de 
Peoos,  nombrado  por  elloe  Tjonchi,  y  el  Colorado  que  Uaman  Tjnlohide.'  Cor- 
dero,  in  Orotoay  Rerra,  Oeogrt^ia,  p.  881;  Domenech's  Deserts,  voL  iL,  p.  6. 

The  Mimbrefios  have  their  hnnting-gnmnds  upon  the  Mimbres  Moon- 
tatns  and  River,  and  range  between  the  sierras  San  Mateo  and  Jlorida  on  the 
nortii  and  soath,  and  between  the  Bnrros  and  Mogoyen  on  the  west  and  east. 
BehMlere^s  Arch.,  voL  v.,  p.  207.  'SttdUch  von  den  ApAohes  Gileftos,  an 
den  OrHnzen  von  ChihniUraa  nnd  Nen-Mejioo  jagen  in  den  Ckbiigen  im  Osten 
die  Apiches  Mimbrefios.'  Miihlengfordt,  Mejico,  tom.  L,  p.  211.  'La  pro- 
vinda  de  Nnevo  Mteioo  es  sn  oonfin  por  el  Norte;  por  el  Poniente  la  par- 
eialidad  mimbrefla;  por  el  Oriente  la  faraona,  y  por  el  Snr  nnestra  frontera.* 
Oordero,  in  OroBeo  y  Rerra,  Qeogrt^fia,  p.  880.  See  also  Cwtez,  in  Pac  R.  R, 
RepL,  voL  iii.,  p.  119;  DomenedCsDtserts,  voL  ii.,  p.  6.  'In  the  wild  ravines 
of  the  Sferra  de  Acha.'  MiWs  Hist.  Mex.,  p.  186. 

The  Chirieagnis  adjoin  on  the  north  '  the  Tontos  and  Moqninos;  on  the 
east  the  Gileftos;  and  on  the  soath  and  west  the  province  of  Sonera.'  Cwiez, 
in  Pac.  R,  R,  RetiL,  voL  iiL,  p.  119.  'live  in  the  moontains  of  that  name, 
the  Sierra  Largna  and  Dos  Cabaces.'  Steek,  in  Ind.  Aff,  RepL,  1869,  pp.  846-6. 

The  Tcntos  '  inhabit  the  northern  side  of  the  Gila  from  Antelope  Peak 
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to  the  Pimo  villaf^es.'  Gremim^a  Apaches^  p.  190.  'Between  Bio  Verde 
and  the  Azteo  range  of  monntamB,'  and  'from  Pueblo  creek  to  the  jnnctiaii 
of  Bio  Verde  with  the  Salinas.'  Whippk,  JSwbank,  and  Tunier*s  BepLy  p.  14- 
15,  in  Pac.  R.  R,  Repi.,  yoL  iiu;  Ccrta,  in  Id,,  p.  11&  'Sadlich  Yotn  den 
Wohnsitsen  der  Gocomariodpaa  nnd  dem  Rio  Gila.'  JlfOhlai^ordi^  Mtj^ 
torn.  L,  p.  211.  On  the  ' rio  Paerco.'  Barrangan,  in  El  Orden,  JlexL,  DeoemU. 
27, 1863.  '  In  the  cafioDB  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Mamtaal  peaks.'  Stmart^ 
.  in  Smtt/uonian  RepC,  1867,  p.  417.  See  Pabner,  in  Harpa'a  Mag,,  toL  zviL. 
p.  460;  Domeneeh's  Deierts,  toL  i.,  p.  185,  vol.  iL,  p.  7.  'Inhabit  the  Tonto 
basin  f^m  the  Mogollon  Mountains  on  the  north  to  Salt  River  on  the  soatii, 
and  between  the  Sierra  Ancha  on  the  east  to  the  MamtBal  Mountains.' 
Coli^,  in  Ind,  Af.  Rept,,  1869,  p.  94.  'On  both  sides  of  the  Verde  from 
its  source  to  the  ESast  Fork,  and. . .  .around  the  head- waters  of  the  Ghiqnito 
Colorado,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Black  Mesa  or  Mogollon  Moontaina 
...  .on  the  north,  to  Salt  Biver  on  the  south,  and  between  the  Sierra  Ancha 
on  the  east  and  the  Manttsal  Mountains  on  the  west.'  Jonea,  in  Ind,  Af, 
RepL,  1869,  p.  221. 

The  PinaJefioB,  Pifiols,  or  Pifials  range  '  over  an  extensive  oircoit  between 
the  Sierra  Pifial  and  the  Sierra  Bhsictk.* . BarOeU^a  Pers,  Nar,,  voL  L,  p.  308. 
'Between  the  Colorado  Chiqnito  and  Bio  Gila.'  WkippUy  Bwbank,  and  Tar- 
ner'a  RepL,  p.  14,  in  Pae,  R,  R,  RepL,  toL  iiu  See  also  MdUhoMMn,  TagdmA, 
p.  147;  Ludewig^a  Ah,  Lang.,  p.  150.  In  'the  country  watered  by  the  Sa- 
linas and  other  tributaries  of  the  Gila.'  Sttek,  in  Ind,  Aff,  RepL,  1859,  p.  346; 
also  WMtaer,  in  Id,,  1868,  p.  141;  Cofyer,  in  Id.,  1869,  p.  94;  Jonea,  in  Id,, 
p.  222. 

The  Coyoteros  '  live  in  the  country  north  of  the  Gila  and  east  of  the  San 
Carlos.'  Colyer,  mind.  Aff.  RepL,  1869,  p.  223.  'Upon  the  BioSanFrandaco, 
and  head-waters  of  the  Salinas. '  Steck,  in  Id.,  1859,  p.  346;  DcmenedCa  Deaeria, 
vol.  i.,  p.  186;  Hardy*a  Tnw.,  p.  430. 

'TheGilefioe  inhabit  the  mountains  immediately  on  the  river  Gila.... 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Chiricagttis;  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
New  Mexico;  on  the  east  by  the  Mimbrefto  tribe.'  Oortez,  in  Pac  R,  R.  RepL, 
vol.  iii,  p.  119.  'Oestlich  von  diesem  Flusse  (Gila),  zwischen  ihm  nnd  dem 
sUdlichen  Fusse  der  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres,  eines  Theiles  der  Sieira  Madre.' 
Jfahlenpfordt,  Mejico,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  421;  Cordero,  in  Otoeco  y  Berra, 
Oeogra/ia,  p.  380;  MaxweU,  in  Ind.  Aff,  RepL,  1873,  p.  116. 

The  Apache  Mojaves  are  '  a  mongrel  race  of  Indians  living  between  the 
Verde  or  San  Francisco  and  the  Colorado.'  PoaUm,  in  Ind,  Aff.  RepL,  1864, 
p.  166. 

The  Naxfojoa  occupy  'a  district  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  lying 
between  the  San  Juan  river  on  the  north  and  north-east,  the  Pneblo  of  Zsfii 
on  the  south,  the  Moqui  villages  on  the  west,  and  the  ridge  of  land  diriding 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which  flow  into  the 
Pacific  on  the  east.'  Letherman,  in  Srniihaonian  RepL,  1855,  p.  283.  'Bz- 
tending  from  near  the  107th  to  111th  meridian,  and  from  the  34th  to  the  37th 
parallel  of  latitude.'  Clark,  in  HiaL  Mag.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  280.  Northward  from 
the  35th  parallel  'to  Rio  San  Juan,  valley  of  Tnfie  Cha,  and  Cafian  de 
Chelle.'  WTupple,  Ekobank  and  Tumer*a  Repi.,  p.  13,  in  Pae.  R,  R.  RepL, 
vol.  iii     '  Between  the  Del  Norte  and  Colorado  of  the  West,  *  in  the  north-weit- 
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em  portioii  of  Kew  Mexico.  Saton,  in  SehooUro^a  Ardu,  vol.  W.,  p.  216. 
'In  the  main  range  of  Cordilleras,  160  to  200  miles  west  of  Santa F^  on 
the  "waters  of  Rio  Colorado  of  California.'  Oregg'a  Com,  Prairiea,  voL  i., 
pp.  285>6.  'Between  the  del  Norte  and  the  Sierra  Anahnao,  situated  upon 
the  Rio  Chama  and  Paeroo — ^from  thence  extending  along  the  Sierra  de  los 
Mimfaros,  into  the  province  of  Sonora.'  Scenes  in  the  Roeky  ifto.,  p.  180.  'La 
Provincia  de  NaTajoos,  que  eeti  sitoada  k  la  parte  de  el  Norte  del  Moqni^ 
ylkltfdel  Noraestde  la  Villa  de  Santa  Fee.'  ViUa^etUfr  y  Sanchez,  ThetOro, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  426.  '  Esta  nacion  dista  de  las  fronteras  de  Nuevo-Mexico  coma 
Teinticinco  legoas,  entre  los  pueblos  de  Moqui,  ZuAi  y  la  capital  (Santa  F^).' 
Barreiro,  OJeada  eobre  N.  Mex,,  app.,  p.  10.  'Habita  la  sierra  y  mesas  de 
Nayajd'  Cordero,  in  Oroaoo  y  Berra,  Oeogrc^pa,  p.  382.  See  also  Aloedo,  Dk- 
ckmnrio,  torn,  iii,  p.  296.  'Along  the  34th  parallel,  north  latitude.'  Mowry*e 
ArmmOf  p.  16.  '  On  the  tributaries  of  the  river  San  Juan,  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  east  of  the  Colorado,  and  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty- 
seventh  parallels  of  north  latitude.'  Merriwether,  in  Ind,  Aff,  BepC.,  1864,  p. 
172.  'From  Caflon  de  Chelly  to  Rio  San  Juan.'  Palmer,  in  ffarper'e  Mag., 
voL  zviL,  p.  460.  'From  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  the  Gila.'  Graves,  in  Ind,  Aff, 
RepL,  1864^  p.  179.  'Directly  west  from  Santa  F^,  extending  from  near  tho 
Rio  Grande  on  the  east,  to  the  Colorado  on  the  west;  and  from  the  land  of 
the  Utahs  on  the  north,  to  the  Apaches  on  the  south.'  Backus,  in  School- 
craft's Arch.,  voL  iv.,  p.  209.  'Fifty  miles  from  the  Rio  del  Norte.'  Pattie's 
Pers,  Nar»,  p.  102.  'From  the  33''  to  the  38"  of  north  latitude,'  and  'from 
Soocorro  to  the  valley  of  Taos.'  Hughes'  Domphan's  Ex.,  p.  202.  Concur- 
rent authorities:  Simpson's  Jour,  MiL  Reeon.,  p.  78;  DomenecKs  Deserts, 
voL  i,  p.  184;  Ludeiwiffs  Ah,  Lang.,  p.  132. 

The  Mojaves  dwell  on  the  Mojave  and  Colorado  rivers,  as  far  up  as  Black 
Gallon.  Hie  word  Mojave  'appears  to  be  formed  of  two  Yuma  words— 
hamook  (three),  and  habl  (mountains) — and  designates  the  tribe  of  Indians 
which  occupies  a  valley  of  the  Colorado  lying  between  three  mountains.  The 
ranges  supposed  to  be  referred  to  are:  Ist,  "  The  Needles,"  which  terminates 
the  valley  upon  the  south,  and  is  called  Asientic-habl,  or  first  range;  2d, 
the  heights  that  bound  the  right  bank  of  the  Colorado  north  of  the  Mojave 
villages,  termed  Havic-hilbi,  or  second  range;  and  3d,  the  Blue  Ridge  extend- 
ing along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Hamook-habi,  or  third  range.'  Whipple,  in  Pac  R.  R,  Rept.,  vol.  iii,  p.  30. 
'Von  84"  86'  nordwiirts  bis  zum  Black  Cafion.'  MQllhmuen,  Rosen  in  die 
Febengtb.,  torn,  i.,  pp.  430-4.  'Inhabit  the  Cottonwood  valley.'  Ives*  Colo- 
rado  Rkf,,  p.  79.  '  Occupy  the  country  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  empties  into  the  Colorado.'  Bartlett's  Pers,  Nar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  178. 
'The  Mohaves,  or  Hamockhaves,  occupy  the  river  above  the  Yumas.' 
Howry,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept.,  1867,  p.  302.  See,  further,  Lvdewig's  Ah.  Lang., 
p.  122;  Cal  Mercantile  Jour.,  vol  i.,  p.  227;  Jones,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept.,  1869, 
p.  217;  WilUs,  in  Id.,  Spec.  Com.,  1867,  pp.  329-30;  Stratum's  CapL  Oatman 
Oirls,  p.  123. 

The  Hualapais  are  'located  chiefly  in  the  Cerbat  and  Aquarius  Moun- 
tains, and  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Mountains.  They  range 
through  Hualapai,  Yampai,  and  Sacramento  valleys,  from  Bill  Williams  Fork 
on  the  south  to  Diamond  River  on  the  north.'  Jones,  in  Ind,   Aff.   Rept., 
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1869,  p.  217.  ^Li  tiie  alaiMt  iBMcannMa  moiutauui  on  the  Uppab  Ck)io> 
rado.'  Pogton,  m  IcL,  1863,  p.  387.  'On  tlM  jmbOi  aad  Booifa  ol  ihm,  xosd 
from  Gamp  Mohaye  to  Pnaoott'  Whmtr,  m  Id,,  1868,  p.  140.  <l»  the 
northwest  part  of  Arkoaa.'  WUIto,  in  /fki.  Affi  BepL  Spec  Ckmu,  1867,  pb  32d» 

The  Tumas  or  Cachana  range  '  from  the  New  Rvrer  to  the  CSoLocacUi^  and 
through  the  coontry  between  the  hitter  rirei*  and  the  Gila,  but  may  be  said 
to  inhabit  the  bottom  lands  o£  the  Ooloiado,  near  the  junctum  of  the  Gila 
and  the  Colorado.'  /nci  Traiis,  voL  i,  in  Ha^e$*  CfoUeetkm.  'Both  aadea  of 
the  Colorado  both  above  and  below  the  jnnotion  with  the  Gihk.'  BogtieM'* 
Pers,  Nor,,  ToL  ii,  pp.  177-^  '  SVem  about  sixty  miles  above  F4irt  Ynouk.ta 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  most  southern  point  of  that  part  of  the  Goloi«d» 
forming  the  boundary/  Shmor^B  JRepL  U.  8.  and  Jfes.  Botmdmy  SuT' 
vey,  vol.  L,  p.  107.  '  Das  eigentlidie  Gebiet  dieses  Stammas  iat  daa  Thai  das 
untem  Colorado;  es  beginnt  dasselbe  ungefahr  aohtsig  Meilenoberiialb  dar 
Mttndung  das  Gila,  und  erstreckt  sich  von  da  bis  nahe  an  den  GoU  iron  Oali* 
fomien.'  Mdllhauaen,  Reiaen  m  die  Febenffi^,,  voL  i.,  pp.  122^  43^1,  434. 
'La  junta  del  Gila  oon  el  Colorado,  tierra  poUada  de.  la  nacian  ynma.' 
Sedehnairf  Seladon,  in  Doc  Hisk  Jfec,  s6rie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  849.  'Le  nosd 
de  la  Basse-Calif omie,  sur  la  rive  droite  dn  Bio-Colorado.'  Soc  O^off^,  Bmlh- 
tiUf  s^rie  v.,  No.  96,  p.  186.  '  For  ten  or  fifteen  miles  north  and  sontk'  in  the 
valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  Ivea'  Colorado  JUo.,  p.  42,  Sea  Wkip* 
pie,  Ewbank,  and  Tumer^s  Sept,,  p.  101,  in  Pac  R»  B.  RepL,  voL  iiL;  La- 
tham's ComparaOoe  PkUoJogy,  voL  viii,  p.  420;  Ladiapelle,  Raomae^BomOum, 
p.  78;  Moyny*8  Arizona,  p.  33;  MtKmstry,  in  San  FratKimpo  BBrald,  Jujba  18S3; 
Ludewig'8  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  205;  Mowry,  in  Ind.  Aff,  RepL,  1857,  pp.  301-2;  Bm- 
ley,  in  Id.,  1858,  p.  202;  Jones,  in  Id.,  1869,  p.  216;  Bmixard,  ia  Id.,  18% 
pp.  161-2;  Prichard^s  Nat.  HisL  Man,  voL  ii.,  p.  661. 

The  Cosninos  'roam  northward  to  the  big  bend  of  the  Cokntado.'  WUp' 
pie,  Eu^KOik,  and  Turner's  Bept.,  p.  14,  in  Pae,  B.  B.  BepL,  voL  iii.  *I&the 
vicinity  of  Bill  Williams  and  San  Francisoo  Momntaina.'  Jones,  in.  Imd,  Af. 
Bept,  1869,  p.  221.  See  also  Figukr's  Ham,  Bace,  p.  464;  DammMs 
Deserts,  vol.  L,  p.  185. 

The  Tampais  inhabit  the  country  west  and  north-west  .o£  the  Asteo  lange 
of  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Virgen.  WkippU,  JBu^ani,  and  Tar* 
ner's  Bept.,  p.  14,  in  Pae.  B.  B.  BepL,  vol.  iii.  'Am  obem  Colondow' 
'  Nordlich  von  den  Mohaves.'  McUhausen,  Beisen  m  dU  Fslstngeb,^  tom.  L,  pfi 
431,  277.  *  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  about  the  mouth  of  Bill  Wil- 
liams's fork.'  Mowry,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1857,  p.  302;  Potttm,  in  Id.,  1863^  p. 
387. 

The  Talchedunes  or  Talchedunes  *  live  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Golocado^ 
and  their  tribes  first  appear  in  lat  33"  20^.'  Cortex,  m  Poo.  B,  B.  BepL,  voL 
iii.,  p.  124. 

The  Yamajabs  or  Tamajabs  *  are  settled  on  the  left  bank  o£  the  Cokndo 
from  34"*  of  latitude  to  35\'  Chrie^  m  Pac  B.  B:  B^,  voL  iii,  p^  124; 
Domenech*s  Deserts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  62. 

The  Cochees  are  in  the  'Chiricahua  mountains,  soathem  Arieonat  and 
northern  Sonoia.'  Whittier,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept.,  1868,  p.  141. 

The  mjoras  dwell  in  the  basin  of  the  Bio  A«dL     'Petske  ttihft  d« 
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iMrdadiLQila,'  Bnaekm,  hi  JfottveHef  Annaks  d»  r«y.,  1850^  torn,  osczyi.,  p. 
47;  tfoflMi,  in  /<2.,  1851,  tom.  cxxxi,  p.  291. 

3Sia  8oaa£s  liye  '  near  the  head-waten  o£  the  SaUnaSi'  Shnv^^  Recojasim- 
mmee,  p^  138;  GftUUUkh  in  Nauvell^  Aimales  de9  Voif.,  1851,  torn,  czxzi,,  p.  296, 

TIm  Coeopaa.  'live  aloog  the  Colorado  for  fifty  milea  from  the  mouth.' 
Ive$*  Colcrado  JUo.,  p,  31*  'On  the  Colorado  bottoms  were  the  Cooopahs, 
tiie  Boathem  gUlf  tribee  of  which  Conaag  calla  the  Bagiopa9»  Hebonomas, 
<)ixigy>a]naii^  Cacnletefl,  and  the  Alcfaednmas.'  Bro>wnc*s  Etpplprm  qf  Lower 
OaJL^  p.  54.  'On  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer  Colorado^  from. la^  32"  18'  up- 
wards' QorUsb^  in  Pac  R,  R.  RepL,  toL  ^,  p.  123.  'Eange,aU  the  way 
from  Port  Inbel,  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  river  (Colorado),  to  th«^  boundary 
line  betireea  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.'  Joh^uon's  HUij 
Arigomi,  p.  10.  'Between  the  Gila  and  the  Gulf,  and  near  the  lattor.' 
£arU$t^9  Pers,  Ifan^  toL  ii.,  p.  179.  See  also  JShnory's  RepL  U.  S.  aaifi  Mex. 
RomtUu^  8urv^,  voL  i.,  p.  107;  M^wry,  in  Ind,  Aff,  RepL,  1857,  p.  301; 
Podon,  in  Id..  1868»  p.  386;  BaUejf,  in  Id.,  1858,  p.  202;  Hoviard,  in  Id, 
1872,  p.  149. 

Withoat  definitely  locating  them,  Salmeron  enumerates  the  following, 
natiflum,  seen  by  Ofiate  during  his  trip  through  New  Mexico: 

The  CnuadoB,  somewhere  between  the  Moquia  and  the  Bio  Gila»  near  a 
river  wdiiiph  he  calls  the  Bdo  Sacramento^  '  Boa  jomadas  de  alll  (Cruzados) 
«stab«.  un  rio  de  poco  agua,  por  donde  ellos  iban  i.  otro  muy  grande  que 
entra  en  la  mar,  en  cuyasorillas  l^bia  una  nacion  que  se  llama  Amacava,' 
'Paeada  esta  nacion  de  amacabos....llegaron  i  la  nacion  de  los  Baha- 
cechai.'  'Pasada  esta  nacion  de  Bahacecha,  Uegaron  ^  la  nacion  de  los 
indioa  ozacai.'  'La  primera  nacion  paaado  el  rio  del  nombre.de  Jesus,  es 
Halcfaadoma.'  'Luego  esti  la  nacion  Cohuaua.'  'Lu^o  est^  la  nacion 
Haglli.'  'Luego  los  Tlalliquamallas.'  Salmeron,  Rdadones,  in  Doc  HisL 
MgUf  wln»  iii.,  tom.  iv.,  pp.  31-6.  'La  nacion  Sxcanjaque  que  habita  cien 
l^guaa  del  Nuevo-Mexico^  rumbo  Nordeste.'  Id.,  p.  92.  'Habitan  indios  ez- 
<!anjaqufis.  aqnel  tramo  de  tierra  que  en  cuarenta  y  seis  grados  de  altura  al 
polo  y  ciento  sesenta  y  dos  de  longitud,  se  tiende  obUcuamente  al  abrigo  que 
Unas  semnlas  hacen  4  un  rio  que  oorre  Norueste,  Sur  deste  &  incorporar^e 
con  otro  que  se  va  4  juntar  con  el  Misissipi,  son  contermino  de  los  pananaa.' 
Id.,  p.  107.  'Cerca  de  este  llano  de  Matanza,  est4  otro  llano  de  esa.  otra 
parte  d^  rio  en  que  hay  siete  cerroe,  habitados  de  la  nacion  Aixas.'  Id.,  p.  92. 
'La  naqipn  de  Iqs  Aijado%  que  hace  frente  por  la  parte  del  Oriente  y  cau  con* 
fina  con  la. nacion  Quivira  por  la  parte  del  norte,  estando  veqina  delos  Tejaa 
por  Levant'  PwtdtB,  in  Id,  p.  217. 

In  the  Puxnuo  Famxlt,  besides  the  inhabitants  o(  the  villages  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte,  I  include  the  seven  ^oqni  villages 
lying  west  o|  the  former,  aad  also  the  Pimae,  the  Maricopas,  tl^  P&pagos, 
and  the  Spbaipnris  with  their  congeners  of  the  lower  Gila  Bayer.  '  The  num- 
ber of  inluJnted  pueblos  in  the  Territory  [New  Mexico]  is  twienty-six. . . . 
Their  naqiea  are  Taos,  Picoris,  Namb^  Tezuque,  Pojuaque,  San  Juaf^  San 
Yldefonsc^  Santo  l>Qmingo»  San.  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  Cochiti,  Isleta*  Sill^ 

lAgniMh  Acom^i  Jen^i^  Z^fti,  Safidiat  and  Santa  Clara luTexao^  a  short 

distaiioe  below  the  southern  boundary  of  N^w,  Mexi^Q,  and,  in  the  valley  of 
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the  Del  Korte  is  a  paeUo  called  Ldeta  of  the  Soath,'  and  another  called 
Los  Lentes.   Dama*  El  Oringo,  pp.  115-16.     San  Qerdnimo  de  Taoa»  San 
Lorenzo  de  Picnries,  San  Juan  de  loe  Oaballeroa,  Santo  Tomas  de  Abtqniu, 
Santa  Clara»  San  Ildefonao,  San  Frandaco  de  Nambd,  Nnestra  Sefioia  de 
Guadalupe  de  Pojuaqne,  San  Diego  de  Tesuqne,  N.  S.  de  los  Angelm  de 
Tecoe,  San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  N.  S. 
de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia,  San  Diego  de  Jemes,  K.  S.  de  la  Asompcion  de  ZitL, 
Santa  Ana,  San  Augnstin  del  Isleta,  N.  S.  de  Belem,  San  Estevan  de  Acoma, 
San  Josef  de  La  Lwgnna,  N.  S.  de  Guadalupe  de  Zufii  Almeeuier,  in  MeSne*s 
Two  Thomand  MUet,  p.  212.    Taos,  eighty-three  miles  north  north-east  of 
Santa  Fe;  Picuris,  on  Bio  Picuria,  sixty  miles  north  by  east  of  Santa  F6; 
San  Juan,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Santa  F^  on  niad 
to  Taos;  Santa  Clara,  twenty-sxz  miles  north  north-west  of  Santa  F^;  San 
ndefonso,  on  Rio  Gkande^  eighteen  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe;  Nambe,  on 
Kambe  Creek,  three  miles  east  of  Pojuaqne;  Pojuaqne,  sixteen  miles  north 
of  Santa  F^;  Tesuque,  eight  miles  north  of  Sanfca  Fe;  Cochiti,  on  west  bank 
of  Rio  Grande,  twenty-four  miles  south-west  of  Santa  F^;  Santo  Domingo^ 
on  Rio  Grande,  six  miles  south  of  Cochiti;  San  Felipe,  on  Rio  Grande,  six 
miles  south  of  Santo  Domingo;  Sandia^  on  Rio  Grande,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  San  Felipe;  Isleta,  on  Rio  Grande,  thirty  miles  south  of  Sandia;  Jemes, 
on  Jemes  Riyer,  fifty  miles  west  of  Santa  F^;  Zia,  near  Jemes,  fifty-five 
miles  west  of  Santa  F^;  Santa  Ana,  near  Zia,  sixty-fiye  miles  west  of  Santa 
F^;  Laguna,  west  of  Albuquerque  forty-fiye  miles,  on  San  Jostf  River;  Aooma, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  west  of  Santa  F^  on  a  rock  &re  hundred  feet 
high,  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Laguna;  Zufii,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  west  south-west  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Navajo  country,  on  Zufii  River. 
MeUne*s  Ttoo  Thaiuand  MiUs,  p.  222.     See  Abert,  mJSmory'a  Heeotmoiammee, 
pp.  488-94;  WTdppley  Swbank,  and  Tumer^a  EepL^  pp.  10-12,  in  Pac  J?.  JL 
BepCfYoL  iii;  Ward^  in  ItuL  Af,  SepL,  1864,  pp.  191,  193-4;  Barrar^ 
Ojeada  sobre  N.  Jfex.,  p.  15.     'La  primera,  entrando  sur  i  norte,  es  la 
nacion  Tigua. . . . Est^  poblados  junto  i  la  sierra  de  Puruai,  que  toma  el  nom- 
bre  del  principal  pueblo  que  se  llama  asi,  y  oriUas  del  gran  rio.  •  •  .fneran  de 
4Bte,  pueblan  otros  dos  pueblos,  el  uno  San  Pedro,  rio  abajo  de  Pnroai  y  el 
otro  Santiago,  rio  arriba....La  segunda  nacion  es  la  de  Tahanos,  que  al 
rumbo  oriental  y  mano  derecha  del  camino,  puebla  un  rio  que  de  la  parte  del 
Oriente. . .  .viene  i  unirse  con  el  rio  Grande;  su  pueblo  principal  es  Zandia 
con  otros  dos  pueblos ...  .La  tercera  nacion  es  la  de  los  Gemex,  que  &  la  parte 
Occidua  puebla  las  orillas  del  Rio-Pueroo  cuyo  principal  pueblo  QicinngtUb 
. . .  .La  cuarta  nacion  es  de  los  teguas,  que  est^  poblados  al  Korte  de  los 
tahanas,  de  esa  otra  parte  del  rio,  su  principal  es  Galisteo. . .  .con  otros  dos 
pueblos,  y  hay  al  rumbo  oriental,  encaramada  en  una  sierra  alta,  la  quinta  de 
Navon  de  los  Pecos,  su  principal  pueblo  se  llama  asl,  otro  se  llama  el  Tuerto, 
con  otras  rancherfas  en  aquellos  picachos. . .  .La  sesta  nacion  es  la  de  los 
queres ...  .El  pueblo  principal  de  esta  nacion  es  Santo  Domingo. . .  .la  setima 
nacion  al  rumbo  boreal  es  la  de  los  tahos. . .  .La  octava  nacion  es  £  de  los 
pieuries,  al  rumbo  Norueste  de  Santa  Cms,  cuyo  pueblo  principal  es  San 
Felipe,  orillas  del  rio  Zama,  y  su  visita  Cochite,  orilla  del  mismo  rio. . .  .La 
liltima  nacion  es  la  de  los  tompiras,  que  habita  de  esa  otra  parte  d»  la  oaftada 
de  Santa  Clara  y  rio  Zapia,  en  un  arroyo  que  junta  al  dioho  rio^  y  es  Jaa  fisQ- 
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tens  de  loe  UanoB  de  Cfl)olA  6  Znlli'  Sakntron,  Mehdones,  in  Doe.  BUL  Jfeae., 
w&rie  iii,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  9S-100. 

*  Some  sixty  tmles  to  the  aoath  south-east  of  Fort  Defiance  is  situated  the 
pueblo  of  Zofii,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Colorado  Chiqnito.'  Davis*  El 
Orinffo,  p.  422.  'On  the  Rio  de  Zofii.'  Simpeon's  J<mr.  Mil  Hewn.,  p.  90. 
'To  the  K.  E.  of  the  Little  Colorado,  about  lat.  35%  are  the  Znnis.'  Prichcancrs 
Nat.  H%8L  Man,  vol.  ii.,  p.  663. 

The  MoquiB  are  settled  'West  from  the  Kavajoe,  and  in  the  fork  between 
tbe  Little  and  the  Big  Colorados.'  The  names  of  the  villages  are,  according 
to  Mr  Leronz,  '  Ortib^,  Shtimnthpi^  Mtishidlna,  Ihl^  Gnflpf,  Shlwinn&, 
T^qoJL'  WUppk,  Ekobank,  and  Tumor's  Rept.,  p.  13,  in  Pac  M.  R.  Rept., 
▼ol.  iiL  'Westward  of  the  capital  of  New  Mexico. . .  .Oraibe,  Tancos,  Moe- 
sasnavi,  Gnipanlavi,  Xongopavi,  Gnalpi.'  Cortez,  in  Pac  R.  R.  Repi.,  vol. 
iii,  p.  121.  'Desde  estos  parages  (Zufii)  corriendo  para  el  Vest  Npmest, 
empiezan  los  Pneblos,  y  Rancherfas  de  las  Provincias  de  Moqni  Oraybe:  los 
Pnebloe  Moqoinos  son:  Hualpi,  Tanos,  Mozonavi,  Xongopavi,  Quianna, 
Agnatnbi,  y  Rio  grande  de  espeleta.'  VtUa-Seflor  y  Sanehez,  Theairo,  torn,  ii., 
pp.  425-6; ,  Veneffoa,  NoUda  de  Id  Cal,  torn,  ii.,  p.  527.  '  The  five  pueblos  in 
the  Moqui  are  Orayxa,  Masanais,  Jongoapi,  'Gualpa,  and  another,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  known.'  Ruxton*s  Adven.  Mex.,  p.  195.  The  three  eastern 
villages  are  located  on  one  bluff,  and  are  named  as  follows:  Taywah,  Secho- 

mawe,  Jualpi Five  miles  west  of-  the  above-named  villages. . .  .is. . .  .the 

village  of  Meshonganawe . . .  .One  mile  west  of  the  last-named  village . . .  .is. . . . 
Shepowlawe.  Five  miles,  in  a  north-western  direction,  from  the  last-named 
village  is. . .  .Shungopawe.  Five  miles  west  of  the  latter. . .  .is  the  Oreybe 
village.'  Oroehers,  inlnd.  Aff.  Repi.,  1872,  p.  324.  Further  authorities:  Pabner, 
in  Id.,  1870,  p.  133;  Brovme'a  Apajche  CouiOry,  p.  290;  Domenech^s  Deserts,  vol. 
i.,  p.  186,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40;  Humboldt,  Essai  Pol,  tom.  i.,  p.  305;  Hassel,  Mex. 
QuaL,  p.  278;  Ives*  Colorado  Rh.,  p.  127;  Marcy*s  Life  on  the  Border,  p.  111. 

'The  Pimas  inhabit  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Gila  River,  two 
hundred  miles  above  its  mouth.  They  claim  the  territory  lying  between  the 
following  boundaries:  Commencing  at  a  mountain  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  bend  of  the  Gila  River,  the  line  runs  up  said  river  to  the  Maricopa  Cop- 
permine. The  north  line  extends  to  Salt  River  and  the  southern  one  to  the 
Picacho.'  Walker*s  Pimas,  MS.     'Lapartie  la  plus  septentrionale  de  Tinten- 

dance  de  la  Sonora  porte  le  nom  de  la  Pimeria On  distingue  la  Pimeria 

alta  de  la  Pime!;ia  baxa.'  Humboldt,  Essai  Pol,  tom.  i.,  p.  296.  '  Corre,  pues, 
esta  Pimeria  alta,  de  Sur  £  Norte  desde  los  30  gradoe  hasta  los  34  que  se 
cuentan  olesde  esta  mision  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  hasta  el  rio  del 
Gila. . .  .y  de  Oriente  i  Poniente  desde  el  valle  de  los  pimas,  Uamados  sobai- 
pnris,  hasta  las  cercanias  y  costas  del  seno  del  mar  califomio,  habitadas  de 
los  pimas  sobas. . .  .Por  el  Sur  tiene  el  resto  de  las  naciones  dpata,  eudeves, 
pertenecientes  i  dicha  provincia  y  entre  eUas  y  la  sierra-madre,  de  Oriente  & 
Poniente,  la  Pimeria  baja.'  Mange,  Itinerario,  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  s^rie  iv., 
torn,  i.,  pp.  345-6.  '  Los  pueblos  de  pimas  bajos  son ....  desde  Taraitzi  hasta 
Cnmuripa,  Onapa,  Nuri,  Movas  y  Oanbas  lo  sou  hiuiia  el  Sur  de  Cumuripa, 
Suaqui,  San  Jos<6  de  Pimas,  Santa  Rosalia,  Ures  y  Nacameri  hicia  el  Poniente, 

son  la  frontera  contra  los  seris Los  pimas  altos  ocupan  todo  el  terrene  que 

bay  desde  de  Cucurpe  por  Santa  Ana  Caborca  hasta  la  mar  de  Oriente  d 
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Kemedios,  Oocospera  el  presidio  de  Terrenate,  y  desdA  ^Kte  aigi\i^Qdo  ,ei  jio 
de  Sail  Pedxp  6  de  lot^Sobaipufis  h««t»  aa  jiu»t»  con  el  no  Ziji%  y  pg;^^  a9|1»u 
onlka  de  este-  hust*  el  Oolonulo  y  entre.  la  mar,  6  aeao.  de  CalifqimM:  aq. 
enderra..'  Sonora,  Deacrip,  Oeog.,  in  i>o&  .£f«8^  Jfe;ak,  a^e  iii.,  torn,  iv., 
pp.  653-4.  'From,  tl^e  river  Yaqui  io  Sonora,  northward,  to. the  Gila  and 
eren  beyond  the  Tomoaatzi  (Colorado)  eastward  beyond  the  Tnomntain^ 
in  the  province  of  Taiamnutra,  and  westward  to  th^  aea  of  CiortaE.'  SmUh^ 
Chrammar  qf  the  Pkna  or  Nboomit  Language,  p.  viii.;  Id.,  Hevc  Lanffuqgn^ 
pp.  &-7;  ArricMtOy  Cr&akdfSen^fioa,  p.  396;  Akgre^  HiaL  Ooinp.  (2e  Jeam,  t^s^ 
iL,  p.  216.  '  Nordlich  vom  Fluase  Yaqui»  vom  Dorfe  S,  Jp86,  de  Pimap  hia 
za  dem  liber  60  Leguas  nordlicher  gelegenen  Dorf e  Cucor^pe,  bewohnen.  die 
Pimaa  bajaa  die  Mitte  dea  Landes.'  '  Nordlich  vom  flnaa  Aaofinairtn,  von  dec. 
Kttate  weit  ina  Land  hinein,  treffen  wir  die  Pimaa  altaa.*  MUhhng^ordi^ 
M^ko^  torn,  ii,  ptb  iL,  pp.  419-20.  'Pimerie  haute  et  baaae.  La  pvemi^ 
a'^tend  depnia  lea  Bios  Colorado  et  Gila  jnaqa'lt  la  viUe  de  Hermpaillo  ei  an 
Bio  de  loB  Urea*  et  la  aeconde  depuia  cette  limite  juaqu'an  Bio  del  Faerte  qui 
laa^pare  de  Sioaloa.'  Mi^raa,  Explor^  torn,  i,  p.  208.  'Lqa.  pimaa  aitoa 
ocupan  loa  partidoa  de  la  Magdalftna  y  del  Altar;  lindan  al  Korte  con  el  Gila; 
al  Elate  con  loa  apachea  y  con  loa  dpataa,  airviendo  de  limite  el  rio  San  Pedro 
6  de  Sobaipuzia;  al  Oeate  el  mar  de  Gort^  y  al  Sur  el  terreno  que  ocnpacon 
loa  adris.'  Orozco  y  Berra,  Qtogr^/la,  p.  437.  See  alao  MaUe-Brun,  Sonora, 
pp.  14-15;  MUVa  HisU  Mex,,  p.  191;  Lachapelle,  Raomaet-Bou&fm,  p.  81; 
Hardy'a  Tmv.,  p.  437;  Chau\  Conq,  Col.,  p.  195;  Stanley^a  PortraUa,  p.  58; 
Schoolaraft'a  Arch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  296;  Cremtmy'a  Apachea,  pp.  89-90;  Jknaenech'a 
Deaerta,  vol.  ii,,  p.  50. 

The  Maricopaa  inhabit  both  aides  of  the  Gila  Biver,  for  about  36  leagues 
in  the  vicinity  of  ita  junction  with  the  Asuncion  Biver.  Apoatdlioaa  A/ai^u, 
p.  354.  '  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gila,  a  few  milea  west  of  that  of  the 
Pimaa,  in  about  west  longitude  112°. '  WhippU,  Biu^)aii^  and  Turuar'a  BtpL,  p. 
102,  in  Pac,  R,  R.  Rqpt.,  voL  iii.  '  Beade  Stue  Cabitic,  ae  eatienden  k  lo  lazgo 
del  rio  (Gila)  como  treinta  y  seia  leguaa.'  Sedelmair,  RelacUm,  in  Ihc,  ffiat, 
Mex.,  aerie  iii.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  849;  Vma-SeAor  y  Sancha,  Theatro,  torn.  iL,  pp. 
404^.  'Vom  sUdlichen  Ufer  dea  Gila  bia  zum  oatlichen  dea  Colorado.' 
Mvhksn^wdl,  Mtjko,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  iL-,  p.  420;  Emory* a  Reeonnoiaaanca,  pp.  131- 
2;  MuUhantaan,  Reiam  in  die  Felaengeb.,  torn,  i.,  p.  123.  *  Au  and  du  lio  Gila^ 
aur  une  ^tendue  de  prto  de  150  millea,  en  remontant  depuia  Tembouchure.' 
OaUaHn,  in  NouveUea  Annaka  dea.  Voy.,  1851,  torn,  czxzi.,  p.  291;  Domaatdia 
Jhaerta,  voL  ii.,  p.  18;  Bacudero,  Notiaaa  de  Chihuahua,  p.  228. 

The  Pimaa  and  Mftricopaa  live  'on  the  Gila,  one  hundred  and  eig^hty 
milea  from  ite  junction  with  the  Colorado.'  JfounyV  Arizona,  p.  14.  'Wo. 
der  112te  Gzad  weatUcher  L&nge  den,  Gili^Strom  Exeust,  also  ungef&hr  aof 
der  Mitte  der  Strecke,  die  der  Gija,  faat  vom.  Bio  Gnmde  del  Notte  bia  an  die 
Spitie  dea  Golfa  von  Kalifomien,  zu  durchlaufen  hat,  Vi^gea  die  Dorf er  dar 
Pimosund  Coco-Maricopaa.'  M&Uhauaen,  FlQchtiing,  tom.  iv.,  p.  I.37.  .'Non 
loin  du  consent  du  rio  Salinaa,  par  112°  environ  de  lougitude.'  OalkUM^  in 
JSouvelie*  Annalea  dea  Voy.,  1851,  tom.  cxxzi,  pp.  289*^90.  'On.  the  Gila 
river,  about  one  hundred  milea  above  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the 
Colorado.'  Dole,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Rept,,  1864,  p.  20.     '  Claimed  aa  their  own  prop- 
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«rtp.ih^  fmAii>>  Qfl»  ydlqy  on  both.Bidfli»  from  tfaaPiiUJ  nunwMuLto  tbQ 
TesotaL'  ifoiory,  in  Ind,  Af.  Sept.,  1869»  p.  358.  'Worn.  MMoopt, Welk  t* 
a  tikork  dJ8tN»oo  bcijond  Sftc«l»n,'  WhUtier,  in  /fMt.  4f.  J?epf.,  im^  p.  142. 
Lunite  alao.  g^ven  in^av^M'f  Pert.  jVar.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  232;  /vm'  Cokarado  Rw., 
p.  46;  ^flwEv,  in/mt  Af,  MepL,  1358^  p.  908;  Podon,  in  /(ii,  1864,  p.  152. 

Tho  P^pagoe  'inhabit  that  triangialar  space  of  arid  Land  bounded  by  the 
Santa  Onm,  GHa,  and  Colorado  riTera,  and  tha  Maxioan  boondaiy  line/  Pot- 
4on,  isk  Iwk  Af.  Jiepi,,  1863»  p.  384.  <NonUioh  von  diesen  (Pimaa  altaa) 
hanaen  im  Oaten  dec  Siocxa  da  Santft  Olara,  welche  sioh  nnter  31^"  n5rd" 
lichar  Bveite  djoht  am  oatlichen  Ufer  des  Meerbusena  von  Oalif omien  erhebt» 
•die  Ba^oa  oder  Biip6bi^otanu'  Jii&hlen^ordt,  M^ko,  torn,  i.,  p.  210. 
^  Jnnto^al  rio  de  SanJi^aooa:  50  legnaa  nuw  arriba  habita  lanaoion  de  los 
I^npagoa*'  Aieaio^  JHcdonaria,  torn,  iv.,  p.  217.  *  In  the  country  about  Saa 
JLaTier  del  Bftca,  a  few  milea  from  Tuoeon.'  Pturier,  in  Ind,  Af,  RejpL,  1888^ 
p.  19f  Jom^  in  /d.,  p.  220;  Dolt^  in  Id,,  1864^  p.  21.  'Wander  oyer  the 
country  from  San  Javier  aa  fac  weat  aa  the  Timajaa  Altas.'  BhnoTy*9  Bept^ 
Mex,  and  U.  8,  Boimdmry  Survey,  toI.  i.,  p.  123.  See  alao  Dandstmf  in  Ind^ 
Af  RepL,  1865,  p.  133;  Laekapeile,  Bwrnatet-BauSMn,  p.  81. 

The  Sobaipwit,  a  nation  related  to  the  Pimaa,  live  among  the  lower 
Pimaa.  '  For  una  sierreauela  que  bay  al  Oriente  de  este  xio  y  bub  ranoha- 
rlaa»  Be  dividen  Mu  del  valle  de  Iob  pimas  Bobaipuria,  que  i  poca  distancia 
tiflnen  laa  Buyaa  mnchaa  y  muy  numeroBaa,  lae  maa  al  Poniente  y  pocaa  al 
Oriente  del  rio,  que  nadendo  de.  laa  vertienteB  del  oerro  de  Terrenate,  que 
est&  oomD  treinta  legnaa  al  Norte  de  eata  mision,  corre  de  Sor  k  Norte  hasta 
juntaoe  con  el  tantaa  veoea  nombrado  de  Qila  y  juntoa  conen  al  Poniente.' 
Mcmge,  lUnarariOf  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex.,  aerie  iv.,  tom.  L,  p.  349.  Reference 
alao  in  Alcedo^  DkehnoriOf  torn,  iv.,  p.  218;  MfUdavj^ordt,  Mtjieo^  torn,  i,  p. 

2ia 

The  LowxB  Galoobnian  Familt  includea  all  the  nationa  inhabiting  the 
pemnaula  of  Lower  California^  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  OhoekM»  inhabit  the  peninaula  north  of  the  twenty-aizth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  '  I  Chochiml  ne  preaero  ia  parte  aettentriooale  da  gr.  25  aino 
a 33»  e alonneiBole  vicine  del  Mar  FaciiMo.'  ClaimgeTOt  Storia  deUa Oal,  tern. 
L,  p.  109*  '  Deade  el  territorio  de  Loreto,  por  todo  lo  deeoubierto  al  Norte 
de  la  Nacion Cochimi,  d  de  loa  Cochimiea.'  'La  Nacion,  y  Lengua  de  loa 
Cocfaimiee  4ata  el  Norte,  deapuea  de  la  utlima  Mission  de  San  Ignaoio/  '  Loa 
Laynumea  aon  los  nuamoa,  que  loa  Cochimies  del  Norte.'  Venegast  NoHeia 
de  la  ChtL,  tom.  i,  pp.  63-7.  '  Loa  Cochimiea  ocupaban  la  penfnsnla  daade 
Loreto  haata  pooo  maa  alii  de  nueatra  frontera*  Loa  de  laa  miaionea  de  San 
V^Faaoiaoa  Javies  y  San  Joa6  Comondti  ae  llamaban  ediiea;  loa  de  San  Igna- 
da  did^toa.'  Orasco  y  Barra,  Oeogmfia,  p.  366;  Forbad  CaL,  p.  21;  Zude- 
wi^»  Ah.  Lang*^  pp.  48,  99;  Pimentel,  Ouadro,  tem.  ii.,  p.  207;  Bvmikmann^ 
8pmm  dot  AzUL  Spr, ,  pp.  469-70.  '  Between  San  Fernando  and  Moleje  were 
the  Limoniea»  divided  (going  from  north)  inte  the  Cagnagneta,  Adaoa,  and 
KoA^ir^tiryMm  '  <  p^rom  Sauto  Tomas  te  San  Vioento  they  were  termed  Xoas.' 
Broum^s  Lower  Oal.,  p^  54;  Hist.  CkHUmim  dfi  la  Oal,  p.  163.  '  NordUch  von 
Loreto  achwtemt  der  aablzeiche  Stamm  der  Cochimies  auch  Cochimaa  oder 
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QolimleB  genannt.    Za  ihnen  geho  ran  die  LaimdneB  nnd  die  leas.'  MliUenp- 
/crdt,  Mejieo,  torn,  ii.,  pt,  ii.,  p.  443. 

The  Chiakttrit  roam  soath  of  the  Goohimis,  aa  far  as  Magdalena  Bay. 
*Si  Btabilirono  trai  gr.  23}  e  26.'  Olaoigero,  Storia  ddla  OaL^  tonL  L,  p. 
109.  'Los  gaaicuiaa  se  Bubdiyiden  en  gnaicunui,  coraa,  oonchoa,  achitaa» 
y  aripas.  Los  gnaicanuB  Tivian  principalmente  en  la  oosta  del  Pacffioo, 
desde  el  pnerco  de  San  Bemabe  haata  el  de  la  Magdalena.  Loa  coraa  en  la 
coeta  del  Golfe,  desde  loe  perictlea  hasta  la  miaion  de  loa  Dolorea,  eompren- 
diendo  el  pnerto  de  la  Pas.  Entre  loa  gnaiooraa,  loa  ooraa,  y  loe  peri- 
oides  eataban  loa  nchitaa  6  nchitiea.  Haata  el  miamo  Loreto,  6  may  oerca 
Uegaban  loa  conchos  6  monqolea,  &  qnienea  loa  jeanitaa  pnaieron  lanretanoa 
....  nna  lama  de  an  naoion  nombrada  monqni  laimon  6  monqnf ea  del  in- 
terior, porque  yivian  lejoa  de  la  coeta,  y  ae  encnentran  tambien  nombradoe 
por  solo  laimonea.  Loa  aripaa  al  Norte  de  loe  gnaiciffaa.'  Oroceo  y  Berra, 
Oeogrqfia,  pp.  366-6.  '  Desde  la  Paz  haata  maa  arriba  del  Presidio  Real  de 
Loreto,  ea  de  loe  Monquis  ..,.kt\  miamos  se  Uaman  con  vocable  general  Mom- 
qui,  6  Monquis.... los  Yehities,  que  pueblan  las  cercanlaa  de  la  Bahfa,  y 
Puerto  de  la  Pac;  y  la  de  los  Guaycliraa,  que  desde  la  Paz  se  estienden  en  la 
Costa  interior  hasta  las  cercanlas  de  Loreto.  Los  Monquis  mismos  se  dividen 
en  Liyties,  Bidiiis  y  otras  ramas  menorea.'  Venegaa,  Notieia  de  la  CaL,  torn, 
i.,  pp.  63-7.  'Loa  Guaicuras  se  establecieron  entre  el  paralelo  de  23*  30^  y 
el  de  26*".'  Ptmentd,  Cuadro,  torn,  ii.,  p.  207.  *  Von  La  Paz  bis  ttber  den  Pre- 
sidio Yon  Loreto  dehnt  der  Stamm  Monqui,  Moqui  oder  Mongui  sich  aua, 
welchem  die  Familien  Guayctira  und  Uchlti  oder  Vehlti  angehdren,  die  je> 
doch  von  einigen  Reisenden  fUr  ganz  vershiedene  Stiimme  gehalten  werden.* 
Mithlen^ordi,  Mejieo,  tom.  ii.,  pt  ii.,  p.  443;  Buachmann,  Spuren  der  AtUk, 
8pr.,  p.  473;  Forbes'  CaL,  p.  21;  Broume'a  Lower  GcO.,  p.  64;  Ludewigs  Ah. 
Lang.,  p.  198.  'Lanacion  ya  nombrada  Guaicnre,  que  habita  el  ramalde 
la  sierra  giganta,  que  viene  costeando  el  puerto  de  la  Magdalena  haata  el  de 
San  Bemab^.'  Sabnercn,  Eeladones,  in  Doc,  His*.  Jf«c.,  serie  iiL,  torn,  iy., 
p.  64. 

The  PerieilJM  Hye  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  northward  to  La  Paz.  '  Desde  el  Cabo  de  San  Lucas,  haata  maa  ack 
del  Puerto  de  la  Paz  de  la  Nacion  Perictt ....  A  los  Indies,  que  caen  al  Si^,  b 
Mediodia  de  su  territorio,  Uaman  Ekn,  6  Equti,  6  Edties . . . .  se  divide  en  varias 
Nacioncillas  pequefias,  de  las  quales  la  mas  nombrada  es  la  de  los  Coras, 
nombre  propio  de  una  Rancherfa,  que  se  ha  comunicado  deapues  k  algunos 
Pueblos,  y  al  Bio,  que  desagua  en  la  Bahia  de  San  Bemabe.'  VenegoM,  NoUcia 
de  la  Cal,  tom.  i.,  pp.  6&-7.  'Los  perictlee  habitan  en  lamision  de  San- 
tiago, que  tiene  aujeto  i  San  Joa^  del  Cabo  y  en  laa  isks  de  Cerralvo^  el 
Esplritu  Santo  y  San  Jos^.'  Orozcoy  Berra,  Oeogr^fia,  p.  366.  'I  Pericaine 
occuparono  la  parte  australe  dal  C.  di  S.  Luca  sine  a  gr.  24,  e  le  isole  adja- 
centi  di  Cerralvo,  dello  Spirito  Santo,  e  di  S.  Giuseppe.'  CUtingero,  Storia. 
deUa  Calf  tom.  i.,  p.  109.  'Im  SUden,  vom  Cap  San  Lucas  bis  tiber  den 
Hafen  Los  Pichillnguea  und  die  Miaaion  La  Paz  hinaua  wohnen  die  Perfcues 
zu  welchen  die  Familien  Edii  oder  Equu  und  Cora  gerechnet  werden.' 
MOlUenpfordi,  Mefioo,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  443.  See  alao  Pimeniel,  Ouadro, 
tom.  iL,  p.  207;  Cal^ormas,  KotidaB,  carta  i.,  p.  86;  Browne's  Lower  GaL,  p. 
46;  Forbes*  Cal,  p.  21;  Busckmann,  Spuren  der  AsUk.  Spr.,  p.  480. 
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The  NosTBSRK  Mxxican  Family  is  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Ghihuahna,  Coahaila,  Nuero  Leon,  and  portions  of 
Tamanlipas,  Dnrango,  and  Zacatecasy  south  as  far  23^  north  latitude  divided 
as  follows: 

The  Seria  *  live  towards  the  coast  of  Sonora,  on  the  famous  Cerro  Prieto, 
and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.'  Cortet,  in  Pae.  S,  R.  Bepi,,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
123.  '  Reside  in  the  village  neu  HennosiUo,  occupy  the  island  of  Tiburon 
in  the  Gulf  of  California,  north  of  Guaymas.'  BarikU^B  Pert.  Nar,^  vol.  i., 
p.  464.  '  Son  las  Islas  nombradas  S.  Antonio,  Taburon,  S.  Estevan,  Boca- 
linas,  Salsipuedes,  la  Tortuga,  la  ensenada  de  la  Goncepcion,  haUtadas  de 
Indioe  de  la  nacion  Seris.'  PadiUa,  Conq,  N.  Oalicia,  MS.,  p.  490.  <Su 
principal  abrigo  es  el  famoso  cerro  Prieto,  al  Poniente  de  San  Jos^  de  los 
Pimas,  doce  leguas,  j  doce  casi  al  Sur  del  Pitic;  del  mar  como  ceroa  de 
catoroe  leguas  al  Oriente,  y  de  la  boca  del  no  Hiaqui  al  Norte,  treinta  leguas 
. .  .Otro  asilo  tienen,  asi  en  su  isla  del  Tiburon,  casi  como  cuarenta  leguas  al 
Poniente  de  la  hacienda  del  Pitic  y  como  una  legua  de  la  costa,  en  el  seno  de 
Califomias;  como  en  la  de  San  Juan  Bautista,  cerca  de  nueve  leguas  del  Tibu- 
zon  al  Sud-sudueste  y  i  mas  de  dbs  leguas  de  tierra.'  Sonora,  Deterip.  Oeog,, 

in  Doe,  Hiat,  Mex.^  s^rie  iii.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  559-60.     *Los  ceris [1779]  esta- 

ban  situados  en  la  villa  de  Horcasitas  en  un  pueblo  llamado  el  Pdpulo,  una 
legua  hicia  el  Este  de  dicha  villa,  camino  para  Nacameri.  De  alll  se  tras- 
ladaron  en  1789  al  pueblo  de  Ceris. '  Velaaoo,  NoUdaa  de  Sonorci,  p.  124.  '  The 
Ceres  are  confined  to  the  island  of  Tiburon,  the  coast  of  Tepoca,  and  the 
Pueblo  of  Los  C^res,  near  Pitic'  Hardy*a  Trav.,  p.  437.  'Zwischen  dem 
Flecken  Petic  und  der  KUste,  und  diese  hinauf  bis  sum  Flusse  Asoensidn.' 
MulUenpforeUy  M^ico,  voL  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  419.  The  country  adjacent  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Juan  Bautista  was  occupied  by  the  Ceris.  Browne's  Apache  Coun- 
try^  p.  247.  '  Sus  madrigueras  las  han  tenido  en  el  famoso  cerro  Prieto,  doce 
leguas  al  Oeste  de  San  Jos6  de  los  Pimas,  en  la  cadena  que  se  eztiende  hida 
Guaymas,  en  el  rincon  de  Mircos,  en  las  sierras  de  Bocoatsi  Grande,  en  la 
sierra  de  Picu  cerca  de  la  costa,  y  sobre  todo  en  la  isla  del  Tiburon,  situada  en 
el  Golfo  de  Califomias,  ti  una  legua  de  laplaya.'  Oroxco  y  Berra,  Qeogrqfla^ 
p.  364;  Pajaien,  in  CaL  Farmer,  June  13,  1862.  Concurrent  authorities:  L<i^ 
chapelle,  Baouaaei-Boulbon,  p.  79;  DOhn,  ffUL  Jfez.,  p.  215;  Wanfe  Mexico, 
voL  i.,  p.  566;  Ltidewig*s  Ab.  Lang.,  p.  34;  Vomenech's  Deaerte,  voL  iL,  p.  57; 
Mqfrae,  Expior.,  torn.  L,  p.  214;  Stone,  in  Bisi,  Mag.,  vol.  v.,  p.  166. 

The  Salineros  '  h6oia  los  confines  de  la  Pimeria  alta.  *  Orotco  y  Berra,  Oeog- 
rofia,  p.  354. 

The  Tepocas  are  south  of  the  latter.  <  Ordinarily  live  on  the  island  of 
Tiburon.'  CorUz,  in  Pac,  B,  B.  Bept.,  vol.  iii,  p.  122.  *  Los  mas  prdximos  £ 
la  isla  del  Tiburon.'  Oroxco  y  Berra,  Oeogrqfia,  p.  354;  MalU-Brun,  Sonora, 
pp.  20-1;  Mqfirae,  Bheplor,,  tom.  i.,  p.  214. 

The  Guaymas  and  Upanguaymas  live  near  the  like-named  port.  *  Ocupa- 
ban  el  terreno  en  que  ahora  se  encuentra  el  puerto  de  ese  nombre,  y  que  se 
redujeron  al  pueblo  de  Belen.'  Orosuo  y  Berra,  Qeografia,  p.  354. 

The  (Jpolew  occupy  central  and  eastern  Sonora.  '  Li  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sonora  and  Oposura,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Arispe  and  the  mineral  region  of  Nocasari.'  Mayer' $  Jfex.,  AUec, 
etc,,  voL  iL,  p.  300.     '  Leurs  villages  convrent  les  bords  des  rivi6res  de  Yaqui, 
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da  SonOra  et  deKaoam^  ainsi  que  la  belle Tallee  d*Opomira.'  ZufUga^  in  Nmt- 
tfUes  AmmOea  des  Vcy,,  1842,  torn,  zciii.,  pp.  2S8-9.     'Im  Osten  des  Staats, 
ah  den  Vtem  der  FlttBBe  Sondm  and  Oposilra  ntid  bis  gegen  die  fltadt  Arltpe 
und  den  MinendiBtrict  von  Nacoeiri  hinauf.'  MUhlen^CTdi,  Mejico,  torn. 
iL,  pt.  ii.,  p.  490.     'Habita  el  centro  del  Estado  de  Sohora.'  Pimentei,  Cuadro, 
torn,  i.,  p.  403.     'Le  long  des  riyi^res  de  San  Migael  de  Horcaritas,  d'Arispe, 
de  loB  Urea  et  d'Opoeara.'  Temaux-Compafu,  in  NouveUea  Annalea  de»  Vcf., 
1842,  torn,  zcv.y  p.  319.     *  Confinan  al  Korte  con  los  pimas  y  oon  los  apaches^ 
al  Este  con  la  Tarahnmara;  al  Snr  con  la  Pimeria  baja,  y  al  Oesto  con  loa 
pimas  y  con  los  s^ria.'    'Ocnpan  en  el  Bstado  de  Sonera  los  actaales  partidos 
de  Sahnaripa,  Oposnra,  Ures,  Ampe  y  parte  del  de  Magdalena.'  OrcBooy 
BerrOt  OeografUi,  pp.  338,  343-4.     The  6pata8,  Endebes,  and  Jovas  'pneblan 
la  mayor  parte  de  la  Sonora,  desde  mny  adentro  de  la  sierra,  son  sos  terrenoa 
hieia  al  Snr  desde  este  qne  posimos  por  lindero  al  Oriente,  por  el  desierto  pae> 
bio  de  Katora^  Aribetad,  Bacanora,  Tonitzi,  Soyopa,  Nacori,  Alamos,  parte  de 
Ures,  Nacameri,  Opodepe,  Cticarpe  h^ia  el  Poniente;  desde  aqnf  Ariape, 
Ghukapa,  Bacoatzi,  Oaqniaratzi  hasta  Babispe  hicia  el  Norte,  y  desde  esta 
mision  la  poco  ha  citado  sierra  hasta  Katora^  los  qne  la  terminan  bicia  el 
Oriente.'  Sonora,  Deaerip.  Cfeog.,  in  Doc  Htgt.  Mex.,  afyie  iiL,  torn,  ir.,  pp. 
S5^-3.     See  also  Wappdus,  Gfeog,  u.  Stat,,  p.  174;  Mqftrxe,  Bxphr.,  torn.  L,  p. 
213;  MaUe-Brun,  Sonora,  p.  14;  Bartlet^a  Pert,  Nar,,  toL  i.,  p.  444;  Safrfy^s 
Trav,,  p.  437;  Pajaken,  in  CaL  Farmer,  June  6,  1802;  Priehard's  Nat.  JBisi 
Man,  torn.  iL,  p.  662;  WaarcTe  Mexico,  toL  L,  p.  597;  Ludewi^e  Ab,  Lang,,  p. 
139;  Vekuco,  NoUeku  de  Sonora,  pp.  117,  145.    In  early  days  'they  occupied 
the  "^hole  -vrestem  slope  of  the  Sierra,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Sonora 
River  to  Nuri,  near  the  Yaqui  towns.     Hiey  were  then  esteemed  diffbrent 
tribes  in  dlflerent  localities,  and  are  named  in  the  old  records  as  Jobas,  Teqili- 
mas,  Teguis,  and  Obgttinaehies.*  Stone,  in  HisL  Mag.,  voL  v.,  p.  166.     'Ia 
nacion  <$pata  se  subdivide  en  dpatas  tegUis,  avedndados  en  los  pueblos  de 
Opodepe,  Terrapa,  Cucuipe,  Alamos,  Batueo.    En  opatas  tegtlimas  en  l%io- 
quipe,  Banamichi,  Huepaca,  Aconchi,  Babiacora,  Ohinapa^  Bacuaehi,  Cuquiar- 
achi,  Cumpas.    Opatas  Cogllinachis  en  Toniche,  Matape,  Oputo,  Opoeura, 
Guasavas,'  Bacadeguachi,  Kacori  (otro),  Mochopa.    Los  del  pueblo  de  Santa 
Cruz  se  dice  que  son  de  nacion  oontla.    Los  Batucas,  en  el  pueblo  de  Batueo 
corresponden  tambien  i  los  dpatas,  as(  oomo  los  sahuaripas,  los  himeris  y  los 
guasabas.*  Orouo  y  Berra^  Oeogrc^fta,  pp.  243-4;  and  Vdaeco,  N^tieku  de  So- 
nora, pp.  156-6. 

To  the  Jovas  '  pertenecen  los  pueblos  de  San  Jos6  Teopari,  Los  Doloi^s, 
Sahnaripa^  donde  hay  tambien  dpatas,  Pdnida  Saato  Tomas,  Arivetli,  San 
Mateo  Malzura.'  Orozco  y  Berra,  Chograjia,  p.  346;  Pimenltel,  Ovadro,  torn.  iL, 
p.  249.  Ovas,  '  esta  nacion  est4  poblada  i  orillas  del  rio  Ptipigochic,  variedKd 
de  algunos  pueblos  y  corre  hasta  cdrca  del  partido  de  Samaripa  y  uno  de  su 
pueblos  llamado  Teopari  (que  es  de  nacion  ova  su  gente)  y  corre  como  se  ha 
dicho  poblada  en  este  rio  hasta  cerca  de  la  mision  de  Matachic*  Zapa^  in 
Doc  HkL  Mex,,  s6rieiv.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  841.  'Los  ovas,  tribu  que  vive  prmci- 
palmente  en  Sonora. . .  .en  Ghihuahua  esti  poblada  orillas  del  rio  Papigoclii 
(el  Taqui),  llegando  hasta  oerea  de  Tepomera,  de  la  mision  de  tarahnmares  de 
Matachic;  sus  randieilas  se  Eamaron  Oparrapa,  Katoia,  Ba^aaiyahua  6  Bai- 
poa,  Orosaqui  y  Xiripa.'  On»co  y  Berra,  Qeognnfta,  p.  325. 
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Tlke-SobM  ^oeitparan  k  Gaboroa,  enoonMadiMe  tuntdtti  en  1m  ilrede- 
dans.'  OrouofBerrc^  Otogrftfia,  p.  348. 

The  Pothipigiiai,  ^hmsoii  gentU  oeroa  de  Babiape  y  de  BiMttae,  oblooada 
en  la  frooteFa.'  lb. 

The  TepahneB  were  *faabitedores  de  una  penfnmila  que  fonnui  doe  ries  6 
braaoe  del  Mayo  al  Oriente  de  lee  de  eeta  nacion*'  /<2.,  p.  856 

Hie  Teeayagois,  Ones,  <xr  Macoyahnis  were '  en  las  Tertientes  del  rio,  antes 
de  loe  iepahnes. . .  .sns  x«0fcos  se  enenentran  en  el  pneblo  der  la  Oonodpekxn  de 
Hacoyahui.'  Ih, 

The  Hymeris,  'naoion  situada  en  losvarfos  vallfts  qne  forma  la  Sierra 
Madre  entre  Occidente  y  Norte  del  Talle  de  flonoim.'  Alegrt,  HitL  Oortqp.  de 
JenUf  torn.  iL,  p.  243. 

The  ScmroB  inhabit  the  Talley  of  .Sofiora,  which  '  cae  a  la  banda  del  Norte, 
■partado  de  la  villa  (Stnaloa)  ciento  y.treinta  legnas.'  HSbaa^  HuL  de  he 
JVIunqoAM,  p.  392. 

The  Euderes,  Eudebes,  Hegaes,  Heqais,  Heres,  Eudevas,  or  Bohme  dwell 
in  the  Tillages  *  Matape,  Nacori,  Los  Alamos,  Robeeoo,  Baeaaora,  Batneo, 
Tepuspe,  Onoorpe,  Saracatai,  Toape,  and  Opodepe.'  Oroseo  y ^erni,  Oeogrrrfla^ 
p.  344. 

Hie  SibnbapBS  *del  pneblo  de  Suaqni.*  Id,^  p.  361. 

The  Nnres,  '  habitadores  del  pneblo  de  NnrL'  /&.  *Habita  oerea  de  la  de 
las  Nebomes.'  Akxdo,  JMeekmario,  toL  iii.,  p.  860l 

Hie  Hios,  *£  ocho  legnas  al  Eite  de  Tepahne.'  Ortmca y  Berra,  Geogrqfla, 

351. 

The  HnTagneres  and  Tehnisos  are  neighbors  of  the  Hies.  75. 

The  Basiroas  and  Teatas,  'mis  al  Este.'  Ih, 

The  Tnpocnyos  are  four  leagues  north-west  of  Santa  Magdalena.  'De 
Santa  Magdalena  en*... el  mmbo  al  N€xroeste....&  4  legnas  de  distancia 
Begamoe  £  la  rancherla  del  Tnpocnyos.'  Mange,  lUnerarh,  in  Doe.  HiU.  Mex., 
w6ne  IT.,  torn.  L,  p.  232. 

'  The  Indians  of  the  state  of  Oinaloa  belong  to  different  tribes:  tmrarda 
the  Bonth,  in  the  country  and  in  the  Sierra,  the  Coras,  Najarites,  and  Hnei- 
eolhnes  are  to  be  found;  to  the  north  of  GuUacan,  the  Oinaloaa,  Oochitas  and 
Tnvares;  and  towards  the  town  of  £1  Fuerte,  and  farther  north,  we  find  the 
Mayoa  Indians,  to  which  belong  also  the  tribes  Qnasare,  Ahome,  and  Oooro- 
nis.'  Beokif  in  Lend.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  zxx.,  p.  12;  MiMei^Btfbrdi,  M^fieo, 
torn,  ii,  pt.  ii.,  p.  402. 

The  Bincdoae  '  tiene  sn  assiento  y  poblaciones  en  el  mismo  rio  de  Tegneoo, 
y  Cnaque,  en  lo  mas  alto  d^l,  y  mas  oercanas  a  las  haldas  de  sertanias  de 
Topia;  y  sua  pueblos  comien^an  ssis  legnas  arriba  d«d  fuerte  de  Montee- 
ebroa.'  Rtbae,  Ei$L  de  he  THumphoe,  pp.  199,  47.  '  Los  mas  orientales  de 
las  gentes  que  habitaban  las  xiberas  del  que  ahora  llamamos  rio  del  Fuerte.* 
Ahgr^,  Htai.  Comp.  de  Jemu,  torn,  i.,  p.  460.  '  Avedndades  en  una  parte  de 
las  orillas,  hicia  las  fnentes  del  rio  del  Fuerte.*  Oroeco  y  Berra,  Oeogre^ki,  p. 
829. 

Hie  Jlayoe  oooopy  the  banks  of  the  riten  Mayo  and  Fuerte.  Hie  Mayo 
river  'bafia  todos  loa  pueblos  de  indlgenas  Ilamados  los  Mayos.'  V^aeeo, 
JioHcku  de  Sontnn,  p.  62.  'Die  eigentlichen  Mayos  wohnen  hauptsttchlieh 
irestlich  und nordwestlich Ton  der  Stadt  Alamos.'  MiOdempfordi,  Mefieo,  tom. 
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iL,  pt.  iL,  p.  402.  '  Los  StiAyoB,  eobre  el  rio  Mayo. . .  .estfn  distribvidM  «n 
los  pueblos  de  Santa  Croz  de  Mayo,  Esplrita  Santo  Echojoa  6  Echooova^ 
Natiyidad  Navajoa  6  Navohona,  Gonoepcion  Oairimpo»  San  Tgnario  de  Teaia^ 
Santa  Oatalina  Cay amoa  6  Camoa^  San  Bartolom^  Batacoaa,  Maaiaca.  *  Oraeo^ 
y  Berra,  Cfeogrt^fia,  pp.  356,  364;  MaUe-Brun,  Sonom,  p.  13.  'The  Mayos  on 
the  river  Mayo  inhabit  the  following  towns:  Tep4gae,  Cooecire,  Camda, 
Tesia,  Navahda,  Coringhda,  Echehda,  and  Santa  Cnu  de  Mayo^  a  seaporl 
Towns  of  the  same  nation  on  the  Rio  del  Fuerte:  Tdro,  B6ca,  Chdis,  Omi, 
San  Miguel,  Charic,  Sivilihda,  and  Tegu^oo.'  Hardy* 9  Trtn.,  pp.  438,  380; 
WartTs  Mexico^  toL  i.,  p.  583^  toL  iL,  p.  606;  also  SUmt,  in  HiiL  Mag.,  vol 
v.,  p.  165;  Mayer* 8  Mex,,  Aztec,  tic,  vol.  iL,  p.  299. 

The  Taquis  are  settled  on  the  Rio  Taqui  and  between  it  and  the  Rio 
Mayo.  On  the  Yaqui  River  at  a  dUti&nce  of  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea» 
'estllpobUda  la  famoaa  Nadon  de  Hiaquis.'  JHbaa,  BisL  de  lo»  Trmmpkoe, 
p.  284.  *  Lista  de  los  pueblos  del  rio  Yaqui,  cantados  desde  Gooori,  primer 
pueblo  al  otra  lado  del  rio  de  Buenavista,  al  Este  del  Estado,  camino  para  la 
ciudad  de  Alamos,  y  rio  abajo  hasta  Belen:  Cooori,  Bacnm,  Torin,  Bicam, 
Fotam,  Rahum,  Huirivis.'   Velaeco,  NoUcku  de  Sonora^  p.  84.      'Zwischen 

den  FlUssen  Mayo  und  Yaquf Die  Ortschaften  des  Stammes  Yaqui  (Hia- 

qui)  sind  besonders:  Bel^n,  Huadibis,  Radn,  Potan,  Bican,  Torin,  Bacto 
und  Cooordn.'  MuUenj^fordt,  Mejko,  voL  ii.,  pt.  iL,  p.  419;  MaUe-Brmn,  So- 
nora,  p.  13.  '  Les  habitations  des  Yaquis  commencent»  k  partir  de  la  riviere 
de  oe  nom,  et  s'etendent  4galement  sur  le  Rio  de  Mayo  Fuerte  et  de  Sinaloa, 
sur  une  ^tendue  de  plus  de  140  lieues.'  ZulUga,  in  Nounellea  AnncUee  de»  Voy., 
1842,  tom.  xciii.,  p.  239;  Temaux-Gompana,  in  Id,,  tom.  xcv.,  p.  306.  '  Tara- 
umara  es  la  residencia  de  los  Indies  Yaquis.'  '  Are  still  farther  north  (than 
the  Mayos),  and  belong  entirely  to  the  state  of  Sonora.'  Sevin,  in  Lend,  Qeog* 
Soc,  Jour,,  vol.  xxz.,  p.  12;  Stone,  in  Htel.  Mag,,  voL  v.,  pp.  164-^;  Pqjor 
hen,  in  CtU,  Farmer,  June  6,  1862;  Aloedo,  Diedonario,  tom.  v.,  p.  46.  'Oc- 
cupent  le  pays  situ^  au  sud  de  Guaymas  jusqu'au  Rio  del  Fuerte.'  Mqfraty 
Explor,,  torn.  L,  p.  212.  See,  further,  Ferry,  Soknea  de  la  Vie  SoMmtge^  pp. 
15,  45;  Ward^s  Mexico,  vol.  L,  p.  582,  vol  iL,  p.  606;  Hardy'e  Trav.,  pp. 
437-8;  Combiar,  Voy,,  p.  200;  Mex.  in  1842,  pp.  67-8;  EuL  CkriUetme  de  h, 
Cal,  p.  244. 

The  Ztuiquea  have  their  villages  between  the  Mayo  and  Yaqui  rivers. 
'  Los  zuaques  estaban  adelante,  i  cinco  leguas  de  los  tehueoos,  y  sus  tierras 
corrian  por  espacio  de  diez  leguas.'  Oroaoo  y  Berra,  (hografla,  p.  332.     'Sua 

pueblos eran  tres. . .  .el  principal  dellos,  llamado  MochicauL'  BSbae,  HiiL 

de  los  Trhtmphos,  p.  163;  MiUiknjifordi,  M^ioo,  voL  iL,  pt.  iL,  p,  419. 

The  TehueeoB  are  west  of  the  Sinaloas.  '  Seis  leguas  al  Oeste  del  tUtamo 
de  sus  pueblos  (Sinaloas)  seguian  los  tegueeos  6  tehueoos.'  Oroaco  y  Berra, 
Oeogra/ia,  p.  332.  '  Los  pueblos  desta  Nacion,  que  en  sus  principioe  f  ueron 
tres,  comen9anan  quatro  leguas  rio  arriba  del  vltimo  de  los  Guaques.'  Bibae, 
HisL  de  loB  Triumphoe,  p.  171. 

The  Ahomee  dwell  on  the  Rio  Zuaque  four  leagues  from  the  sea.  'La 
Nacion  Ahome,  y  su  principal  pueblo. . .  .Dista  quatro  leguas  de  la  mar  de 
Calif omias.'  Bibaa,  HisL  de  ha  Triumphoe,  p.  145;  Orotoo  y  Berra,  Crtogru^ia, 
p.  332;  Akedo,  Dtedonario,  vol.  i.,  p.  33;  Schoolcraft'e  Arch,,  voL  iiL,  p.  522: 

The  Vacoreguee  'vivian  en  las  playas  del  mar  yen  los  m^dano8....nn 
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pneUo,  onllas  del  rio  (Fuerte),  no  lejos  de  Ahome/  Oruseo  yBerra,  Oeogn^fta, 
p.  332. 

The  Batucaria  *  frecnentaban  un  lagnnaro  &  tres  legaaa  de  Ahome. '  Tb. 

The  Cmnoporia  'exiatian  en  una  peninsula^  siete  legoas  de  Ahome.'  lb. 

*  En  vna  peninsula  retirada,  y  en  Ice  Medanos,  6  montes  de  arena  del  mar, 
▼inian  las  ranchetiaa  de  la  gente  fiera  destos  Comoporis.'  RibaSf  JSitL  de  l/OB 
TriumphM,  p.  153. 

The  GwjBsaves  *  distante  diez,  y  doze  legaas  de  la  villa '  (Cinaloa).  Id,^  p.  46. 

*  Habitadoree  de  San  Pedro  Gnazave  y  de  Tamazula,  orillas  del  rio  Sinaloa. ' 
OroBco  y  Berra,  Oeogrc^fia,  p.  332. 

The  Zoea  *  eran  Indios  serranos,  que  tenian  sas  poblaciones  en  lo  alto  del 
mismo  rio  de  los  Cinaloas,  y  a  las  haldae  de  sus  serranias.'  BUxu,  Hist,  de  loe 
Trhtrnphos,  p.  208.  '  Se  establecieron  i  las  faldas  de  la  Sierra,  en  laa  fuentes 
del  rio  del  Faerte  cercanos  &  loe  sinaloas.'  Oroczo  y  Berra,  Otograjla,  p.  333. 
'Confinan  con  loe  tnbares.'  Zofpata,  in  Doc.  HisL  Mex.,  serie  iv.,  torn.  iiL, 
p.  395. 

The  ffuUea  *  Vivian  en  la  Sierra,  t.  siete  leguaa  de  los  sinaloas.*  Orozco  y 
Berra,  Oeogra/ia,  p.  333. 

The  Okueras  and  CahuimegoB  dwell  at  '  San  Lorenzo  de  Ognera ....  sitoado 
&  seis  legnas  al  K  de  la  villa  de  Sinaloa  y  sobre  el  rio.'  Id.,  p.  334. 

The  Chicoratos  and  Bcuopas,  '  en  la  sierra,  y  i  siete  legaas  al  E.  de  Ognera, 

se  encnentra  la  Concepcion  de  Chicorato Cinco  legnas  al  Norte  tiene  k 

San  Ignacio  de  Chicnris,  en  que  los  habitantes  son  tambien  basopas.'  lb. 

The  Chicuras  *  eran  vecinoe  de  loe  chicoratos.'  76. 

The  TybarfB,  or  Tovares,  live  in  the  '  pneblos  de  Concepcion,  San  Ignacio  y 
San  Migael,'  'habitan  nno  de  los  afluentes  del  rio  del  Fuerte.*  Id.,  pp.  323-4. 
'Poblada  en  varias  rancherias  sobre  los  altos  del  rio  grande  de  Cinaloa.' 
RQxu,  HitL  de  loa  Triumphoe,  p.  117.  'En  el  distrito  de  Mina.'  PmerUel, 
Cuadro,  torn,  ii.,  p.  254. 

The  Chinipas,  OuaUopoa,  and  Maguiaquie  live  'en  San  Andres  Chinipas.' 
Orouso  y  Berra,  Oeografia,  p.  324;  Ribaa,  Hist,  de  hs  Trmmphos,  p.  95. 

The  Hizos  are  in  'Nuestra  Sofiora  de  Guadalupe  de  Voragios  6  TaraichL' 
Orceco  y  Berra,  Oeogra/la,  p.  324. 

The  Varoghs,  ffusorones,  CtUecos  and  Tecdrgonis  are  in  '  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Loreto  de  Voragios  6  Sinoyeca  y  en  Santa  Ana.'  lb. 

The  Tarahumares  inhabit  the  district  of  Tarahumara  in  the  state  of  Chi- 
huahua. 'Provincia. . .  .confina  por  el  O  con  la  de  Sonora,  por  el  E  con  el 
Nuevo  Mexico,  sirviendole  de  If  mites  el  rio  Grande  del  Norte,  por  este  rumbo 

no  eMa  conocidos  aun  sus  terminos,  por  el  S  O  con  la  de  Cinaloa toma 

el  nombre  de  la  Nacion  de  Indies  asf  Uamada,  que  confinaba  con  la  de  los  Te- 
peguanes.'  Aleedo,  Dicdonario,  tom.  v.,  p.  46;  PimenCel,  Cuadro,  torn,  i.,  p 
363.  '  In  den  tiefen  und  wilden  Schluchten  von  Tarar^cua  und  Santa  Sinfo- 
rdsa,  jagen  verBchiedene  Familien  der  Tarahumiras. '  Miihlenjifordt,  Mejko, 
torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  521;  Mexikamehe  Zust&nde,  tom.  i.,  p.  74.  'Bewohnen 
einen  Theil  des  Berglandes  im  W.  der  Hauptstadt,  wo  sie  namentlich  in  dem 
schdnen  Hochthale  des  Rio  Papigdchic  in  alien  Ortschaften  einen  Theil  der 
Bevolkerung  bilden.'  Wappdus,  Oeog.  u.  Stat.,  p.  213.  'Inhabit  the  towns 
in  Mnlatoe.'  Hardy's  Trav.^  p.  438.  '  £n  la  raya  que  divide  los  Reynos  de  la 
Vol.  I.   89 
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Vieofrya  y  de  1»  Galiisia  no  en  loe  termiiicNi  lifliiiadoB  que  hoy  tiena  qve  e» 
Acaponeta,  smo  en  los  qne  antes  tubo  hasta  oerca  de  Sinaloa.'  PadUla, 
Canq,  N,  OaUda,  MS.,  p.  491.  'Al  Oiiente  tienen  el  lio  de  los  Conchoa  y  a 
Poniente  la  Sinaloa»  Sonora  y  las  r^ones  del  Nuevo  Mexico^  al  Korte  y  al 
Austro  la  Nacion  de  loe  Tepehuanes.  '  Se  estiendan  por  el  Norte  hasta  mas 
abajo  de  San  Baenayentora.'  '  Vivian  en  S.  Jos^  de  Bocas,  cabeceia  de  uta 
de  las  misiones  delos  jesnitas,' in  Dnrango.  Onxxoy  Berra,  Oeogn^fia,  "pp, 
319-26.  '  A  tres  legnas  de  Saa  Josd  Temaichic  est^  otro  pueblo  y  mocha 
gente  en  dl  Uamada  taraomar  Pachera.'  Zapata,  in  Doc  Biat,  Mex.,  a&ie  ir., 
torn,  iil,  p.  333;  Bkkiho/en,  Mesdco,  p.  448.  'Les  Tahnes  ^taient  probable- 
ment  les  mdmes  qne  oeux  que  Ton  d^signe  plus  tard  sous  le  nom  de  Tarahu- 
maras.'  'Leur  capitale  4tait  T^o-Colhuacan.'  Braa§eitr  de  Bcurbonrg,  Popol 
Vuh,  preface,  p.  191. 

The  ConchoB  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Kio  OonohoH,  near  its  oonfiaenoe 
with  the  Bio  del  Korte.  '  Enderefo  su  camino  hazia  el  Norte,  y  a  doe  jorna- 
das  topo  mucha  cantidad  de  Indios  de  los  que  llaman  Conchos.'  JSape/oi,  ia 
ffailuyt'a  Voy.,  voL  iii,  pp.  384,  39a  <En  «n  Real  del  PairaL'  AHegm, 
Chr6n.  de  Zacatecas,  p.  97.  '  Se  estiende  hasta  las  oriUas  del  rio  grande  del 
Norte.  Por  la  parte  del  septentrion  oonfina  con  los  laguneros,  y  al  Mediodia 
tiene  algunos  pueblos  de  los  tepehuanes  y  TaUe  de  Santa  B&rbanu*  Alegn, 
JJieL  Oomp,  de  Jetue,  torn.  iL,  p.  58. 

The  Paeaaguatea  live  twenty-four  leagues  north  of  the  Conchos.  '  Anda- 
das  las  veinte  y  quatro  leguas  dichas  [from  the  Conchos],  toparon  otra  nadon 
de  Indios,  llamados  Passaguates.'  Bep^o,  in  Hakbuyi^e  Voy.f  voL  iii.,  pp.  384, 
391.  ^ 

The  Mamites,  Colorados,  Arigames,  Otaquitamones,  Pajalames,  Poaiaxnas 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Conchos.*  Orotco  y  Berra^  Oeogre^a^  p^  S25. 

The  Ouassaparea  are  '  a  veinte  leguas  de  distancia  del  pueblo  y  partido  do 
Loreto  al  Sur,  reoonociendo  al  Oriente,  y  solas  diez  del  pueblo  y  partido  de 
Santa  In^,  caminando  derecho,  al  Oriente,  est4  el  pueblo  y  partido  de  Santa 
Teresa  de  Guaisapares,  llamado  en  su  lengua  Guazayepo.'  Zapaia^  in  Doc  Sid. 
Ifex.,  s4rie  iv.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  389. 

The  Temorta  dwell  in  the  'pueblo  de  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  de  Temoria 

A  cinco  leguas  de  fjistanfiia  hicia  el  Norte  del  pueblo  y  cabecera  de  Santa 

Teresa  esti  el  pueblo  llamado  Nueatra  Seftora  del  Valle  Hnmbroso.  /dL,  p. 
390. 

The  ^To&oMf  are  north  of  the  Tarahumares  and  in  the  Mission  of  Saa  Fnm- 
cisoo  de  Coahuila,  in  the  state  of  Coahnila.  '  Se  extendian  por  el  Bolson  de 
Mapimt,  y  se  les  encuentra  cometiendo  depredaciones  asi  en  Chihuahna  y  en 
Durango,  como  en  las  nuaiones  de  Parras,  en  las  demas  de  Coahuila  y  en  el 
Norte  de  Nuevo  Leon.'  Orcaco  y  Berra,  Oeogrq/ta,  pp.  308-9»  302,  32S.  in 
Coahuila,  'un  paraje. . .  .que  llaman  la  Ouesta  de  los  muertoe,  donde  tienen 
habitacion  los  Indies  Tobosos.'  Vtlla^Sefhr  y  Saneha^  Tkeairo,  torn,  ii,  ppw 
296-7,  348-9.  *A  un  paraje  que  hoy  es  la  mision  del  Santo  nombre  de  Jesas.' 
PadiHa,  Conq.  N.  Oabaa,  p.  519. 

The  S:simbres,  Chiios,  Cocoyomes,  Codamasi  Toohos,  Baboa^  aad  Nm 
live  near  the  Toboaos.  Orozco  y  BerrOy  Geogrc^fla^  p.  325.  '  Valle  de  Saa  Bar- 
tholome,  Presidio  de  la  Provincia  de  Tcpeguana. . .  .antigoa  residenicia  do  los 
Indios  Infieles  Cocoyomes.'  Alcedo,  Dicaonario,  tom.  i.,  pp.  22&-3w 
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The  Ttpagusi  are  'cineo  legaafl  arriba  del  rio  de  Mayo»  en  vn  arroyo.* 
JKte,  Biat.  de  Joa  TrhmtphoB^  p.  253. 

The  ComeartB  live  'disiante  de  Chinipa  diez  j  seia  legnas.'  Id,,  pp.  265, 
264. 

A  mnltitade  of  names  of  nations  or  tribes  are  mentioned  by  different  au- 
thoritiea,  none  of  which  coincide  one  with  the  other.  But  few  nations  are 
definitely  located.  I  therefore  first  give  the  different  lists  of  names,  and 
afterward  locate  them  as  far  as  possible.  'Babeles,  Xicocoges,  Gueiquizales, 
Gozicasi»  Manos  Prietas,  Bocoras,  Escabas,  Cocobiptas^  Pinanacas,  Codames, 
Caoastes,  Colorados,  Cocomates,  Jatmamares,  Contores,  Filifaes,  Babiamares, 
Catnjanes,  Apes,  Pachagues,  Bagnames,  laipopolames,  Piez  de  benado, 
Chancafes,  Payaguas,  Pachales,  James,  Johamares,  Bapancorapinamacas, 
Babonngames,  Paozanes,  Paseos,  Chahuanes,  Mesoales,  Xarames,  Chacha- 
giuvea^  Hijames^  ledocodamos,  Xijames,  Oenizosi  Pampapas,  Gavilanes.  Sean 
estoB  nombres  verdaderos,  6  desfigurados  segun  la  intellgencia,  caprichos,  6 
volnntariedad  de  loe  qne  se  emplearon  en  la  pacificacion  del  Pais,  6  de  los 
fandadoreft  de  las  Doctrinas,  parece  mas  creible  qne  los  mencionados  Yndlos, 
fnesen  peqnefias  parcialidades,  6  ramos  de  alguna  nacion,  cnyo  nombre  gen6- 
rico  no  ha  podido  Saberse.'  ReviUagiffedo,  CarUi,  MS.  'Pacpoles,  Coaqoites, 
Zibolosy  Caxios,  Paohoohes,  Sicxacamee,  Siyangaayas,  Sandajuanes,  Ligoaces, 
Paeoazin,  Pajalatamea  y  Carrizoa.'  PadiUa,  cap.  Ixiz.,  quoted  in  Orozco 
y  Berra,  OeografiOj  p.  306.  'Negritos,  Bocalos,  Xanambres,  Borrados,  Gna- 
nipas,  Pelonee,  Guisoles,  Hnalahnises,  Alawpas,  Guazamoros,  Tnrguimes, 
Magmifts,  Metaznres,  Quepanos,  Coyotes,  Bgnanas,  Zopilotes,  Blancos,  Ami- 
tagoas,  Quimis,  Ayas,  Comocabras,  Mezquites.'  Arclavo  General,  MSS.,  tom. 
xxxLf  foL  208,  quoted  in  lb,  'Paogas,  Caviseras,  Vasapalles,  Ahomamas, 
Yani^bos,  Daparal^opos,  Mamazorras,  Neguales,  Salineros  y  Baxaneros, 
eonoeidoe  generalmente  bajo  la apeladon  de  Laguneros.'  Id.,  p.  305.  'Raya- 
diNi  y  Gholomos.'  Id.,  p.  306. 

'Laa  tribus  que  habitaban  el  Valle  (del  rio  Nasas)  se  nombraban  Irritilas, 
Miopacoas,  Mcviras,  Hocras  y  Maiconeras,  y  los  de  la  laguna'  (Laguna 
grsnde  de  San  Pedro  or  Tlahuelila).  Id.,  p.  305. 

'  Pajalates,  Orejones,  Pacoas,  Tilijayas,  Alasapas,  Pausancs,  y  otras  mu« 
efaaa  diferentes,  que  se  hallan  en  las  misiones  del  rio  de  San  Antonio  y  rio 
graikde....comoson;  los  Paciliaches,  Mescales,  Pampopas,  Ticames,  Chayo- 
pinaa^  Venados,  Pamaquea,  y  toda  la  juventud  de  Pihuiques,  Borrados,  Sani- 
p4Q8  J  Manos  de  Perro.'  Id.y  p.  306;  PimenUl,  Cuadro,  tom.  ii.,  p.  409.  'X 
media  legna  corta. . . .  [de  San  Juan  Bautista]  se  fundd  la  mision  de  San  Ber- 
nardo.... con  las  naciones  de  Ocanes,  Canuas,  Catuxanes,  Paxchalea,  Pomu- 
lumas,  Pacnaches^  Pastancoyas,  Pastalocos  y  Pamasus,  6,  que  se  agregaron 
despufis  los  Pacuas,  Papanacas,  Tuancas,  y  otras.'  Orozco  y  Bcrra,  OeagrqfvOf 
p.  303. 

^e  Gijames  aie  in  the  mountains  near  the  mission  of  El  Santo  Nombre 
de  Jesnu  de  Peyotes.  Morfi,  in  Doc  HisL  Mex,,  s^rie  iiL,  tom.  iv.,  p.  434. 

The  Pitas  and  Pasalves  at  the  mission  of  'Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  de 
Ifr  Pnnta.'  Orozoo  y  Berra,  Qeografia,  p.  303. 

The  Pampopas  'habitaban  en  el  rio  de  las  Nueces,  k  22  Icguas  al  Sur  de  la 
mmaa.  de  Son  Joan  Bautista;  los  Tilijaes  mas  abajo  do  los  anteriores;  al  Sur 
de  astos  los  Patacales,  y  los  Cachopostales  cerca  de  los  Pampopas.     Los  Paja- 
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Liques  vivian  en  el  rio  de  San  Antonio  como  k  40  legnas  de  la  miaion  do  San 
Bamardo;  los  Pacos  y  los  Paatancoyaa  k  15  legnaa  en  el  paraje  nombrado  el 
Carrizo;  loe  Panagues  klS  leguaa  de  la  miaion  aobre  el  rio  de  laa  Kneoes; 
Lob  Panzanes  sobre  el  rio  de  San  Antonio,  y  lea  Paguachis  k  15  legnaa  del 
miamo  San  Bernardo.'     'Con  Indies  de  la  nacionea  Mahnamea,  Paclialei» 

Meacalea,  Jaramea,  Ohaguames  y  Chaliuamea con  ellos  y  con  laa  tribna 

<!e  Pampopas,  Tilofayaa,  Pachalocos  y  Tusanea  aitnd  de  nuevo  la  miaion  do 
San  Juan  Bautiata,  junto  al  presidio  del  mismo  nombra^  cerca  del  rio  BraTa' 
'A  tiro  de  escopeta  [from  Santo  Kombre  de  Jesus  Peyotes]  se  encnentra 

San  Francisco  V izarron  de  los  Pausanes con  familias  de  Tinapihuayas, 

Pihniques  y  JulimeAos,  aunque  la  mayor  parte  fueron  Panzanes.'  Orogeoy 
Berra,  Oeofpvfia,  pp.  90^-4.     '  En  el  valle  de  Santo  Domingo,  i.  orilla  del 

rio  de  Sabinas. . .  .San  Juan  Bautista lo  pobM  con  indios  Cbahnanea,  Pa- 

chales,  Mescales  y  Jarames,  k  que  se  agregaron  despues  algnnos  Pampopas, 
Tilolayas,  Pachalocos  y  Tusanea.'  Morfif  in  Doc,  HisL  Mac.,  B&cie  ilL,  torn, 
iv.,  pp.  440-1. 

The  Cabesas,  Contotores,  Bazanrigames,  and  others  were  at  the  mission 
San  Buenaventura.  PadiUa,  Conq,  N.  Oaliaa,  MS.,  p.  590. 

The  Gabilanes  and  Tripas  Blancas  roamed  over  a  stretch  of  country  situ- 
ated north  of  the  Presidio  of  Mapimi,  between  the  rivers  San  Pedro  and  Con- 
chosy  to  their  confluence  with  the  Bio  Grande.  VUlaSeflor  y  8a$ichat,  Theatro, 
torn.  iL,  pp.  348-9. 

The  Laguneroa  '  poblados  &  las  margenes  de  la  lagnna  que  llaman  Grande 
de  Ban  Pedro,  y  algunos  dellos  en  las  isletas  que  haze  la  misma  laguna.* 
Jiibaa,  HisL  de  los  TriumphM,  p.  669. 

'Los  misioneros  franciscanos  atrajeron  de  paz  las  tribus  siguienteB,  con  los 
cuales  fundaron  cinco  misiones.  San  Francisco  de  Coahuila,  un  cuarto  de 
legua  al  Norte  de  Monclova,  con  indios  Boboles  y  Obayos,  k  los  cuales  se 
agregaron  algunos  Tobosos  y  Tlaxcaltecas  conducidas  de  San  Esteban  del 
Saltillo.  Santa  Bosa  de  Nadadores,  puesta  en  1677  k  cuarenta  leguas  al  "So- 
roeste  de  Coahuila,  de  indios  Cotzales  y  Manosprietas,  trasladada  junto  al  rio 
de  Nadadores  para  huir  de  la  guerra  de  los  Tobosos,  y  colocada  al  fin,  en  1693^ 
k  siete  leguas  al  Noroeste  de  Coahuila:  se  le  agregaron  ocho  familias  Tlaxcal- 
tecas.  San  Bernardo  de  la  Candela,  con  indios  Catujancs,  Tilijais  y  Milijaes, 
y  cnatro  familias  Tlaxcaltecas.  San  Buenaventura  de  laa  cuatro  Ci^^as, 
veinte  leguas  al  Oeste  de  Coahuila,  con  indios  Cabezas,  Contotores  y  Bauzari- 
games:  la  mision  repuesta  en  1692  con  los  Tocas  y  los  Colorados.*  Orcseof 
BerrcL,  Oeoffrq/ta,  p.  302. 

The  Irritiku  occupy  'la  parte  del  partido  de  Mapimi  al  Este.'  I<L,  p.  319. 

The  Piwnea  and  Xanambrea  roam  'Al  Sur  del  valle  de  la  Purfsima  y  al 
Norte  hasta  Bio  Blanco,  confinando  al  Oeste  con  los  Cuachichiles.'  Oroseo  y 
Berra,  Oeoffrqfia,  p.  298. 

Other  names,  which  cannot  be  located,  arc:  Cadimas,  Pelones,  Nasu, 
Pamoranos,  Quedexefios,  Palmitos,  Pintos,  Quinicuanes,  Maquiapemes, 
Seguyones,  Ayagua,  Zima,  Canaina,  Comepescados,  Aguaceros,  Vocarros, 
Posuamas,  Zalaias,  Malahuecos,  Pitisfiafuilea,  Cuchinochis,  Talaqnichis, 
Alazapas,  Pafaltoes.  Id,,  pp.  299-300 

The  nations  or  tribes  of  Tamaulipas,  although  very  numerous,  are  mostly 
Licated. 
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The  OUvea  live  in  Horcasitas.  Orosxa  y  Berra,  QeogrqfiOy  p.  293. 

The  PcUagiieques  are  at  the  Mission  of  San  Franciaoo  Xavier.  lb. 

The  Anacamu,  *  a  una  legna  de  Altamira.*  lb. 

The  AreUnes,  Panffuais,  and  Caramiguais  in  the  'sieiFa  del  Ghapopote, 
que  remata  en  la  barra  del  Tordo. '  lb. 

The  Mapukanaa,  Catatcaruu,  Caramiguais,  Panguais,  and  Zajnteros  live 
near  the  Salinas,  which  are  between  the  Cerro  del  Maiz  and  the  sea.  lb. 

The  CaribaySf  Cameeamotes,  Aneanguais,  TaguaHlo8,  and  PasUas  are  near 
De  Soto  la  Marina  and  Saniander.  lb. 

The  Moralefioa  and  Panguajea  live  on  the  coast  between  Marina  and  Alta- 
mirana  lb. 

The  Martinez,  *  en  la  Sierra  de  Tamaulipa  vieja.*  lb. 

The  Mariguanes,  Caramariguanea,  Aretines,  'habitada  desde  el  oerro  de^ 
S.  JoB^ilamar.'  lb. 

The  Tumapacane»,  *  en  el  camino  para  Santander.  *  lb. 

The  InapanamtB,  'i  una  y  media  leguas  de  la  primera  villa  (Santillana).' 
lb. 

The  Pinios  and  Quinicuanea  dwell  near  San  Fernando  de  Austria,  lb. 

The  TedexefkM,  *  en  las  lagunas  de  la  barra. '  lb. 

The  ComecrudoB,  'donde  el  rio  se  vada  en  bus  crecientes.'  lb. 

The  TamauSipeeoa  and  MoBnchefloa  lire  at  the  mission  of  S.  Pedro  AlclLn- 
tara.  lb. 

The  OuixoloUa,  Ca/cUmas,  Canaynea,  and  Bcrradoa  are  'al  pi^  de  la  sierra 
de  Tamaulipas,  teniendo  al  Sur  el  terreno  que  se  llama  la  Tamaulipa  Moza.' 
Id.,  pp.  293-4. 

The  Nazaa,  Naricea,  Ccmeerudoa,  and  Texonea  are  at  the  mission  of  Rey- 
nosa.  Id.,  p.  294. 

The  Tanaquiapemea,  Saulapaguemea,  Auyapemea,  Uacapemea,  Comeaaea- 
pemea,  Cfummeaacapemea,  Catanamepaquea  are  '  rumbo  al  Este  y  sobre  el  rio,  4 
seis  leguas  de  la  mision . . . .  se  internan  k  las  tierras  llegando  en  bus  correrias 
tinicamente  hasta  el  mar.'  lb. 

The  Carrkoa,  Cotomanea,  and  CcuxUoiea  are  at  '  Camargo,  situado  sobre  el 

lio  de  S.  Juan al  otro  lado  del  Bravo los  cuales  por  fuera  del  rio 

Grande  Uegan  hasta  Revilla.  *  lb. 

The  Oarzas  and  Malaguecoa  live  near  rio  Alamo.  Id.,  p.  294. 

Ko  location  for  the  following  can  be  found:  Folitos,  Mule.tos,  Pajaritoe, 
Venados,  Payzanos,  Cuemos  quemados.  Id.,  pp.  295-6. 

The  Tepehuanea  inhabit  the  mountains  of  southern  Chihuahua  and  the 
northern  portions  of  Durango,  a  district  commonly  called  the  partido  de 
Tepehuanes.  ' Estiende  desde  la  Sierra  del  Mezquital  hasta  el  Parral.... 
hasta  adelante  de  Topia,  muy  cerca  de  Caponeta.'  Arlegtd,  Ckrdn.  de  Zacate- 
cas,  pp.  187-8.  '  Se  extiende  esta  region  desde  la  altura  misma  de  Guadiana, 
&  pooo  m^nos  de  25  grades  hasta  los  27  de  latitud  septentrional.  Sus  pueblos 
comienzan  6  las  veinticinco  leguas  de  la  capital  de  Nueva-Vizcayai  icia  el 
Koroeste  en  Santiago  de  Pap&squiaro.  Al  Korte  tiene  6  la  provincia  de 
Taranmara,  al  Sur  la  de  ChiametliKn  y  costa  del  seno  Califomio,  al  Oriente 
los  grandes  arenales  y  naciones  vecinas  i  la  laguna  de  S.  Pedro,  y  al  Poni- 
ente  la  Sierra  Madre  ae  Topia,  que  la  divide  de  esta  provincia  y  la  de  Sinaloa. ' 
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Akgre,  ffisL  Con^.  de  Jetua,  torn,  i.,  p.  319.  'Sua  pneblos,  parte  en  Uanoa, 
y  parte  en  uerra,  a  las  vertientes  de  la  de  Topia,  y  san  Andrea. . . .  Y  par  eaaa 
parte  veanoa  a  laa  Nazionea  Xizime,  y  Acaxee,  y  aun  a  laa  de  la  tiena  maa 
adentro  de  Cinaloa.'  Riba>8,  HUL  de  Job  Trmmpho^  p.  573.  For  concurrent 
testimony,  see  ZapcUa,  in  Doc,  HkL  Mex.,  s^rie  iv.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  310;  VUloh 
Seflor  y  Sanchez,  TfiecUro,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  344-5;  Pimeniel,  Cuadro,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
43;  ifwrr,  Nachrkhten,  p.  323;  Orcsbco  y  Berra,  Oeoffrc^fla,  pp.  318-19. 

The  Acax^es  inhabit  the  vaUeya  of  the  mountain  regiona  of  Topia  and  S. 
Andrea  in  Durango  and  Sinaloa.  '  La  principal  Nacion,  en  cuyaa  tierras  eati 
el  Real  de  Topia,  ea  la  Acaxee.*  JUbas,  UisL  de  los  Triumphoe,  p.  471.  'Lo 
limitan  al  Korte  y  al  £ate  el  Tepehuan,  al  Sur  el  Xixime  y  al  Oeate  el  Sa- 
baibo  y  el  Tebaca.*  Orosseo  y  Berra,  OeografUi,  pp.  319,  310,  315;  Zapata, 
in  Doc.  Hist,  Mex.,  a^rie  iv.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  416-17.  'San  Pedro  vaJle  de 
Topia,  el  mineral  de  Topia,  Asuncion  Sianori,  San  Antonio  Tahuahaeto  y 
loa  Dolorea  de  Agua  Caliente,  laa  cualea  poblacionea  marcan  loa  terrenoa 
habitados  por  los  Acaxeea.'  Tamixron,  in  Oraaco  y  Berra,  Oeojn^fia,  p.  314. 

The  Tebacas  lived  among  the  Acaxeea  in  the  mountain  districta  of  Topia 
andS.  Andrea.  Id.,  p.  334. 

The  Sahaibos  *  habitaban  en  el  partido  de  San  Ignacio  Otatitlan  y  puebloa 
de  Piaba,  Alaya  y  Quejupa.'  Ih, 

The  Cdcarie  dwell  in  Cacaria.  Id.,  p.  319. 

The  Papudos  and  Tecayaa  were  aettled  in  the  diatrict  of  San  Andres. 
Alegrt,  Hist.  Camp,  de  Jenta,  tom.  i.,  pp.  379-80. 

The  Xiximee  inhabited  'en  el  cora^on  deata  aierra'  de  San  Andrea. 
Bibae,  Hi&i.  de  lo8  THumphoa,  p.  531.  'Ocupan  el  partido  de  San  Dimaa.' 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeografla,  pp.  315-17. 

The  Hinaa  'habitan  la  mayor  parte  en  profundisimaa  quebradas  del  cen- 
tro  de  la  aierra,  y  muchoa  4  laa  mdrgenea  del  rio  de  Humace,  que  en  an  em- 
bocadura  Uaman  de  Piaxtla,  muy  cerca  de  su  nacimiento,  oomo  4  cinco  leguas 
de  Yamoriba.'  Alegre,  Hist,  Comp,  de  Jesus,  tom.  iL,  p.  195.  '  Habitantes  de 
laa  m^rgenea  del  rio  de  Piaztla.'  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeogra/ia,  p.  316. 

The  Humes  are  in  the  Sierra  de  San  Andrea.  '  Como  nueue  leguas  del 
pueblo  de  Quilitlan,  y  en  lo  maa  alto  de  toda  eata  aierra,  caminando  al  Ori« 
ente. '  Bihas,  Hist,  de  los  Triumplios,  p.  562.  '  Nueve  leguas  mas  adelante  del 
lugar  de  Queiboa  6  de  Santiago.'  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  de  Jesus,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
199;  OroxM  y  Berra,  Oeografia,  pp.  316,  325. 

The  Zacalecos  inhabit  the  like-named  State,  and  particularly  near  the  rio 
Nazas.  '  Bax6  la  Sierra,  que  oy  llaman  del  calabazal,  y  paro  k  las  orillaa  de 
un  rio,  que  oy  llaman  de  Suchil.*  Arlegui,  Chrdn,  de  Zacaiecas,  p.  26.  'Loa 
que  habitan  en  el  rio  de  laa  Naaaa  aon  indioa  zacatecoa.*  Doc.  Hist.  JHex,, 
aerie  iv.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  33.  'Se  extendian  haata  el  rio  Kazaa.  Cuencam^, 
Gerro  Grordo,  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  Nombre  de  Dioa,  quedaban  comprendidos  en 
eata  demarcacion.*  Orosseo  y  Berra,  Geogrt\fia,  p.  319. 

The  QuacJiicldks,  Cuachichilea,  or  Huachichiles  'cornanporZacatecaahasta 
San  Potoa£  y  Coahuila.*  Orotuso  y  Berra,  Oeografia,  p.  285.  'La  villa  del 
Saltillo  esti  fundada  aobre  el  terreno  que  en  lo  antiguo  ocuparon  loa  indioa 
cuachichilea.'  Id.,  pp.  301,  287;  De  Laet,  Nomts  Orids,  p.  281. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WILD  TRIBES  OF  MEXICO. 
TxBBiTOBiAi.  AsPBcn— Two  Main  Divisioks:  Wild  Tbibss  or  Owstral 

MXXI(X>,  AKD  WlLP  TbIBIS  07  SOUTHXKN  MXXIOO — ThE  Ck>aA8  AND 
OlHKBS  IN  JaLISOO— DxaOENDANTS  OF.  THB  AZTKGS— ThS    OtOHIB    AND 

Mazahuas  Adjacent  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico — ^The  Fames — ^Thb 

TaKABCOS   and    MaTLALTZINCAS    OF    MiCHOACAN — ^ThE    HgAZTBCS     AND 

Totokacs  of  Vera  Cbxtz  and  Tamauupab— Thb  Chontalss,  Ohinan- 
tbcs,  Mazatbcs,  Cuicatecs,  Ohatinos,  M1ZTEC8,  Zafotecs,  Mubs,  H(7A- 
Ttt,   Chiafanec8»  ZoguEs,  Lacandones,  Choles,  Maboes,  Tzotzilbs, 

TSENDALESy   OhOCHONES,   AND  OtHEBS  OF  SOUTHEKN  MbXICO. 

The  term  Wild  Tribes  op  Mexico,  which  I  employ 
to  distinguish  this  from  the  other  groupal  divisions  of 
the  Native  Kaces  of  the  Pacific  States,  needs  some 
explanation.  The  territoiy  embraced  under  this  title 
extends  from  latitude  23  north  to  the  eighteenth 
parallel  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  fifteenth  on  the 
Pacific ;  that  is,  to  the  Central  American  line,  includ- 
ing Yucatan  and  excluding  Guatemala.  At  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  a  large  portion  of  this  region  as  well 
as  part  of  Central  America  was  occupied  by  those 
nations  that  we  call  civilized,  which  are  fully  described 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  These  several 
precincts  of  civilization  may  be  likened  to  suns  shin- 
ing brightly  at  their  respective  centres,  and  radiating 
into  the  surrounding  darkness  with  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity according  to  distance  and  circumstances.  The 
bloody  conquest  achieved,  these  suns  were  dimmed, 
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their  light  went  out;  part  of  this  civilization  meiged 
into  that  of  the  conquerors,  and  part  fell  back  into  the 
more  distant  darkness.  Later  many  of  the  advanced 
aboriginals  became  more  and  more  identified  with  the 
Spaniards;  the  other  natives  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  savages,  who,  once  pacified,  spread  over  the  seat  of 
their  nation's  former  grandeur,  obliterating  many  of 
the  traces  of  their  peoples'  former  high  advancement; 
so  that  very  shortly  after  the  Spaniards  became  mas- 
ters of  the  land,  any  description  of  its  aborigines  could 
but  be  a  description  of  its  savage  nations,  or  of  retro- 
graded or  partially  obUterated  peoples  of  higher  cul- 
ture. And  thus  I  find  it,  and  thus  must  treat  the 
subject,  going  over  the  whole  territory  almost  as  if 
there  had  been  no  civilization  at  all. 

For  variety  and  striking  contrasts,  the  climate  and 
scenery  of  central  and  southern  Mexico  is  surpassed 
by  no  region  of  equal  extent  in  the  world.  It  is  here 
that  the  tierra  caliente,  or  hot  border-land  of  either 
ocean,  the  tierra  templada,  or  temperate  belt  adjacent, 
and  the  tierra  fria,  or  cool  elevated  table-land,  assume 
their  most  definite  forms.  The  interior  table-lands 
have  an  average  elevation  above  the  sea  of  from  5,000 
to  8,000  feet.  The  geological  formation  is  on  a  Titanic 
scale;  huge  rocks  of  basalt,  granite,  and  lava  rise  in 
fantastic  shapes,  intersected  by  deep  barrancas  or 
ravines  presenting  unparalleled  scenes  of  grandeur. 
Prominent  among  the  surrounding  mountains  tower 
the  snow-clad  crests  of  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl — 
volcanic  piles  whose  slumbering  fires  appear  to  be 
taking  but  a  temporary  rest.  The  plateau  is  varie- 
gated with  many  lakes;  the  soil,  almost  everywhere 
fertile,  is  overspread  with  a  multitudinous  variety  of 
nopal,  ma^ey,  and  forests  of  evergreen,  among  which 
the  graceral  fir  and  umbrageous  oak  stand  conspicuous. 
Seasons  come  and  go  and  leave  no  mark  behind;  or 
it  may  be  said  that  spring,  satisfied  with  its  abode, 
there  takes  up  its  perpetual  rest;  the  temperature  is 
ever  mellow,  with  resplendent  sunshine  by  day,  while 
at  night  the  stars  shine  with  a  brilliancy  nowhere 
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excelled.  The  limits  of  the  tierra  templada  it  is  im- 
possible to  define,  as  the  term  is  iised  iu  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  manner  by  the  inhabitants  of  diflTerent  alti 
tudes.  On  the  lowlands  along  the  coast  known  as 
the  tierra  caliente,  the  features  of  nature  are  changed ; 
vegetation  assumes  a  more  luxuriant  aspect;  palms, 
parasitical  plants,  and  trees  of  a  tropical  character, 
take  the  place  of  the  evergreens  of  a  colder  clime; 
the  cUmate  is  not  salubrious,  and  the  heat  is  oppress- 
ive. On  the  Atlantic  side  furious  storms,  called 
*  northers,'  spring  up  with  a  suddenness  and  violence 
unexampled  in  other  places,  often  causing  much  de- 
struction to  both  life  and  property. 

For  the  purpose  of  description,  I  separate  the  Wild 
Tribes  of  Mexico  in  two  parts — the  Wild  Tribes  of 
Central  MexicOy  and  the  Wild  Tribes  of  SotUhem  Mexico, 
The  first  of  these  divisions  extends  from  23**  north 
latitude  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Oajaca,  or  rather  to  an  imaginary  line,  taking  as  its 
base  said  boundary  and  running  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  is  to  say,  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Acapulco. 

To  enumerate  and  locate  all  the  nations  and  tribes 
within  this  territory,  to  separate  the  uncivilized  from 
the  civilized,  the  mythical  from  the  real,  is  not  possi- 
ble. I  have  therefore  deferred  to  the  end  of  this 
chapter  such  authorities  as  I  have  on  the  subject, 
where  they  will  be  found  ranged  in  proper  order  under 
the  head  of  Tribal  Boundaries.  Of  the  tribes  that 
are  known  to  have  possessed  no  civilization,  such  as 
was  found  among  the  Aztecs  q.nd  other  cultivated  na- 
tions, I  will  only  mention  the  people  denominated 
Chichirnecs,  under  which  general  name  were  designated 
a  multitude  of  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountains  north 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  all  of  which  were  prominently 
dependent  on  the  result  of  the  chase  for  their  sub- 
sistence; the  ancient  Otomls  who  mostly  occupied  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Mexico ;  and 
the  Fames  in  Quer^taro.  South  of  Mexico  were  nu- 
merous other  nations  who  were  more  or  less  intermixed 
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In  the  valley  of  Mexico  the  natives  wear  the  icha- 
piUiy  or  a  sort  of  shirt  without  sleeves,  made  of  white 
and  blue  striped  cotton,  which  reaches  to  the  knees 
and  is  gathered  round  the  waist  with  a  belt.  This  is 
frequently  the  only  garment  worn  by  the  aborigines 
of  the  Mexican  valley.  In  lieu  of  the  ancient  feather 
ornaments  for  the  head,  they  now  use  large  felt  or 
straw  hats,  the  rim  of  which  is  about  nine  inches  in 
width ;  or  they  bind  round  the  head  a  colored  hand- 
kerchief. Most  of  the  men  and  women  go  barefooted, 
and  those  who  have  coverings  for  their  feet  use  the 
CdcIeSy  or  huaraches  (sandals),  made  of  tanned  leather 
and  tied  with  thongs  to  the  ankles.  The  dress  of  the 
women  has  undergone  even  less  change  than  that  of 
the  men  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest. 
Many  of  them  wear  over  the  ichapilli  a  cotton  or 
woollen  cloth,  bound  by  a  belt  just  above  the  hips ; 
this  answers  the  purpose  of  a  petticoat;  it  is  woven  in 
stripes  of  dark  colors  or  embellished  with  figurea  The 
ichapilli  is  white,  with  figures  worked  on  the  breast, 
and  is  longer  than  that  worn  by  the  men.  In  Puebla 
the  women  wear  very  narrow  petticoats  and  elegant 
quichemels  covering  the  breast  and  back,  and  embroid- 
ered all  over  with  silk  and  worsted.  In  the  state  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  other  parts  of  the  tierra  caliente  the 
men's  apparel  consists  of  a  short  white  cotton  jacket 
or  a  dark-colored  woollen  tunic,  with  broad  open  sleeves 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  sash,  and  short  blue 
or  white  breeches  open  at  the  sides  near  the  knee; 
these  are  a  Spanish  innovation,  but  they  continue  tt> 
wear  the  square  short  cloak,  tilma  or  tilvicUUy  with  the 
end  tied  on  one  of  the  shoulders  or  across  the  breast. 
Sometimes  a  pair  of  shorter  breeches  made  of  goat  or 
deer  skin  are  worn  over  the  cotton  ones,  and  also  a 
jacket  of  the  same  material     The  women  wear  a 

PrUchard's  Nat.  HisL  Man,,  voL  ii.,  p.  511;  Cdidercn  de  la  BotooCb  Life  m 
Mex,f  vol.  L,  p.  200;  Almaraz,  Memoria,  p.  79;  HttmboieU,  Beam  Pol,  torn.  L, 
pp.  82,  86;  Mossi,  Souvenirs,  p.  280;  VtoUei-U'Duc,  ia  Charwty,  Jiumes  Amiti- 
.  eaines,  p.  102;  PobMeU's  Notes  on  Mex.,  pp.  107-8;  Ottavio,  in  Nouvellee  AnnaU» 
dee  Voy.,  1833,  torn,  lix.,  pp.  73-^;  Foee^,  Mexkjue,  p.  391;  Vigneauit,  8ouv. 
Mex.,  p.  320;  D'Orbigny,  voy.,  p.  352;  Bonnyoakle's  Span,  Anu,  toL  L,  pp. 
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coarse  cotton  shift  with  large  open  sleeves,  often 
worked  about  the  neck  in  bright-colored  worsted,  to 
suit  the  wearer's  fancy;  a  blue  woollen  petticoat  is 
gathered  round  the  waist,  very  full  below,  and  a  blue 
or  brown  rebozo  is  used  as  a  wrapper  for  the  shoulders. 
Sometimes  a  muffler  is  used  for  the  head  and  face/ 
They  bestow  great  care  on  their  luxuriant  hair,  which 
they  arrange  in  two  long  braids  that  fall  from  the  back 
of  the  head,  neatly  painted  and  interwoven  with 
worsted  of  lively  colors,  and  the  ends  tied  at  the  waist- 
band or  joined  behind ;  others  bind  the  braids  tightly 
round  the  head,  and  occasionally  add  some  wild 
flowers/  In  the  tierra  fria,  a  thick  dark  woollen 
blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which 
passes  the  head,  protects  the  wearer  during  the  day 
from  the  cold  and  rain,  and  serves  at  night  for  a  cov- 
ering and  often  for  the  bed  itself.  This  garment  has 
in  some  places  taken  the  place  of  the  tilmatli.  Chil- 
dren are  kept  in  a  nude  state  until  they  are  eight  or 
ten  years  old,  and  infants  are  enveloped  in  a  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  leaving  the  head  and  limbs  exposed.  The 
Huicholas  of  Jalisco  have  a  peculiar  dress ;  the  men 
wear  a  short  tunic  made  of  coarse  brown  or  blue 
woollen  fabric,  tightened  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle 
hanging  down  in  front  and  behind,  and  very  short 
breeches  of  poorly  dressed  goat  or  deer  skin  with- 
out hair,  at  the  lower  edges  of  which  are  strung  a 
number  of  leathern  thongs.  Married  men  and  women 
wear  straw  hats  with  high  pointed  crowns  and  broad 
tumed-up  rims ;  near  the  top  is  a  narrow  and  hand- 

49-50;  Figuier's  Hum,  JUaee,  p.  465;  Wappdw,  Qtog.  w.  StcBL^  pp.  38-40;  Bid- 
lock's  Mexico,  vol.  i.,  pp.  184,  192;  Mayer s  Mex,  as  U  Was,  pp.  142,  167,  291. 

^In  Mexico  in  1G98  the  costume  was  a  '  short  doublet  ana  vide  breeches. 
On  their  shoulders  they  wear  a  cloak  of  several  colours,  which  theys^all  Tilma, 
. .  • -The  women  all  wear  the  Ouaipil  (which  is  like  a  sack),  under  the  Cobixa, 
which  is  a  fine  white  cotton  clotn;  to  which  they  add  another  upon  their 
back. . .  .Their  coats  are  narrow  with  figarea  of  lions,  birds,  and  other  crea- 
tures, adorning  thom  with  curious  ducks'  feathers,  which  they  call  XUotepec. ' 
GemelU  Careri,  in  ChurchiWs  CoL  Voyages,  voL  iv.,  p.  491.  Ih-ess  of  a  native 
girl  of  Mexico,  *enaguas  blanquisimas,  el  quisquemtl  que  graciosamente  cubre 
su  pecho  Y  espdda. . .  .dos  lareas  trenzas  color  de  ^bano  caen  £.  los  ladoe  del 
cuello.'  Prieio,  Vitnes,  pp.  454,  190-1,  430-1.  *Leur  oostome  varie  selon  le 
terrain  et  le  cUmat.   Lihoensiem,  Meoaque,  pp.  176,  339. 

^See  Calderon  de  la  Barca's  L\ft  m  Mex,,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  346^8. 
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somely  woven  band  of  many  colors,  with  long  tassels. 
Their  long  bushy  hair  is  secured  tightly  round  the 
crown  of  the  head  with  a  bright  woollen  ribbon.  Many 
of  the  men  do  up  the  hair  in  queues  with  worsted  rib- 
bons, with  heavy  tassels  that  hang  below  the  waist* 
De  Laet,  describing  the  natives  of  Jalisco  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  speaks  of  square  cloths  made  of 
cotton  and  maguey  tied  on  the  right  or  left  shoidder, 
and  small  pebbles  or  shells  strung  together  as  neck- 
laces. Mota  Padilla,  in  his  history  of  New  Gralicia, 
says  that  the  Chichimecsat  Xalostitlan,  in  1530,  went 
naked.  The  inhabitants  of  Alzatlan  about  that  time 
adorned  themselves  with  feathers.  In  Zacualco,  the 
common  dress  of  the  women  about  the  same  period, 
particularly  widows,  was  the  huipily  made  of  fine  cot- 
ton cloth,  generally  black.  The  natives  of  the  province 
of  Pinuco,  for  many  years  after  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest, continued  to  go  naked;  they  pulled  out  the 
beard,  perforated  the  nose  and  ears,  and  filing  their 
teeth  to  a  sharp  point,  bored  holes  in  them  and  dyed 
them  black  The  slayer  of  a  human  being  used  to 
hang  a  piece  of  the  skin  and  hair  of  the  slain  at  the 
waist,  considering  such  things  as  very  valuable  orna- 
ments. Their  hair  they  dyed  in  various  colors,  and 
wore  it  in  different  forms.  Their  women  adorned 
themselves  profusely,  and  braided  their  hair  with 
feathers.  Sahagun,  speaking  of  the  Matlaltzincas, 
says  that  their  apparel  was  of  cloth  made  from  the 
maguey;  referring  to  the  Tlahuicas,  he  mentions  among 
their  faults  that  they  used  to  go  overdressed ;  and  of 
the  Macoaques,  he  writes:  that  the  oldest  women  as 
well  as  the  young  ones  paint  themselves  with  a  varnish 
called  tecocavitlf  or  with  some  colored  stuff,  and  wear 
feathers  about  their  arms  and  legs.  The  Tlascaltecs 
in  1568  wore  cotton-cloth  mantles  painted  in  various 
fine  colors.  The  inhabitants  of  Cholula,  according  to 
Cortds,  dressed  better  than  the  Tlascaltecs;  the  better 
class  wearing  over  their  other  clothes  a  garment  re- 

* '  TJasLD.  de  una  especie  de  ma  paAo  caadrado,  que  tiene  en  el  centro  iina> 
abertura  por  donde  paaa  la  cabeza.'  BerUmdier  y  Thovelf  Diana,  p.  229. 
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sembliDg  the  Moorish  cloak,  yet  somewhat  difiSsrent, 
as  that  of  Cholula  had  pockets,  but  in  the  cloth,  the 
cut,  and  the  fringe,  there  was  much  resemblance  to 
the  cloak  worn  in  Africa.  Old  Spanish  writers  tell  us 
that  the  natives  of  Michoacan  made  much  use  of 
feathers  for  wearing  apparel  and  for  adorning  their 
bodies-  and  heads.  At  their  later  religious  festivals, 
both  sexes  appear  in  white,  the  men  with  shirt  and 
trousers,  having  a  band  placed  slantingly  across  the 
breast  and  back,  tied  to  a  belt  round  the  waist,  and 
on  the  head  a  small  red  cloth  arranged  like  a  turban, 
from  which  are  pendent  scarlet  feathers,  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  ancient  Aztec  warriors.  The  man 
is  also  adorned  with  a  quantity  of  showy  beads,  and 
three  small  mirrors,  one  of  which  is  pLsiced  on  his 
breast,  another  on  his  back,  and  the  third  invariably 
on  his  forehead.  At  his  back  he  carries  a  quiver,  and 
in  his  hand  a  bow,  adorned  with,  bright-colored  ajrtifi- 
cial  flowers,  or  it  may  be  the  Aztec  axe,  so  painted 
and  varnished  as  to  resemble  flint.  At  the  present 
time,  a  native  woman,  however  poor,  still  wears  a 
necklace  of  coral  or  rows  of  red  beads.  The  unmar- 
ried women  of  Chilpanzinco  used  to  daub  their  faces 
with  a  pounded  yellow  flower.  In  Durango,  the 
natives  were  accustomed  to  rub  their  swarthv  bodies 
with  clay  of  various  colors,  and  paint  reptiles  and 
other  animals  thereon.^ 

^  'Yuan  mny  galanes,  y  empenachados/  Herrera,  HUL  Otn,^  dec.  iv.,  lib. 
▼iiL,  cap.  i  'seflores  6  principales,  traian  en  el  labio  un  bezote  de  oluJchi- 
▼ite  6  esmeralda,  6  de  caracol,  6  de  oro,  6  de  cobre ....  Las  mngeres  cnaado 
niflas,  tambien  se  rapaban  la  cabeza,  y  caando  ya  mosas  dejaban  criar  Ice 

cabellos ciuuido  algiina  era  ya  muger  hecha  y  habia  parido,  tocabase  el 

cabello.  Tambien  traian  sarcillos  6  orejeras,  y  se  pintaban  los  pechoe  y  los 
brazes,  con  nna  labor  qne  quedaba  de  aznl  mny  nno,  pintada  en  la  nusma 
came,  corUndola  con  nna  navajnela.'  Sahaqun,  Bvst,  Gen.,  torn,  iii.,  Ub.  x., 
pp.  123-5, 133-4.  'En  el  Pueblo  de  Juito  salieron  muchoe  Yndios  de  paz  con 
escapnlarios  blanoos  al  pecho,  cortado  el  cabello  en  modo  de  cerqnillo  como 
B«li£io80s,  todos  con  unas  cruces  en  laa  manos  que  eran  de  carrizoB,  y  un 
YndTo  que  parecia  el  principal  6  cacinue  con  un  vestuario  de  Tunica  talan.' 
PadiOa,  Cona.  N.  Oalida,  MS.,  p.  73,  also  pp.  21,  44,  46,  63,  107,  150. 
For  further  descrii)tion  of  dress  and  ornaments,  see  Nebd,  Vic^e,  plates  nos. 
XTvL,  xxxi.,  xxxvi.,  xli.,  xlvi.;  T/tompeon's  HecoUecUons  Mexico,  p.  29;  Laet, 
Kovua  Orbia,  pp.  250,  252,  281;  Lafcmd,  Vcyages,  torn,  i.,  p.  211;  Akgre, 
HitL  Comp.  de  JesuB,  torn,  i.,  pp.  90,  279;  LyotC^  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  64» 
198;  Arlegui,  Ckr&n.  de  ZcuxUecas,  p.  162;  Beaumont,  Crdn,  de  Mechoacan,  MS., 
p.  210;  ApoaidUco8  A/anea,  pp.  10,  67;  Alcedo,  Dieebnaaio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  1^99; 
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The  dwellingB  of  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Central  Mex- 
ico vary  with  climate  and  locality.  In  the  lowlands, 
sheds  consisting  of  a  few  poles  stuck  in  the  ground, 
the  spaces  between  filled  with  rushes,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  palm-leaves,  afforded  sufficient  shelter. 
In  the  colder  highlands  they  built  somewhat  more 
substantial  houses  of  trunks  of  trees,  tied  tc^ether 
with  creeping  plants,  the  walls  plastered  with  mud  or 
clay,  the  roof  of  split  boards  kept  in  place  with  stonea 
In  treeless  parts,  houses  were  constructed  of  adobe  or 
sun-dried  bricks  and  stones,  and  the  interior  walls 
covered  with  mats;  the  best  houses  were  only  one 
story  high,  and  the  humbler  habitations  too  low  to 
allow  a  man  to  stand  erect  The  entire  house  con- 
stituted but  one  room,  where  all  the  family  lived, 
sleeping  on  the  bare  ground.  A  few  stones  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  served  as  a  fireplace,  where 
food  was  cooked.  In  Vera  Cruz  there  is  a  separate 
small  hut  for  cooking  purposes.  The  wild  nomadic 
Chichimecs  lived  in  caverus  or  fissures  of  rocks  situ- 
ated in  secluded  valleys,  and  the  Fames  contented 
themselves  with  the  shade  afforded  by  the  forest 
trees.® 

Corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  chile,  and  a  variety  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  constitute  the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
people,  and  in  those  districts  where  the  banana  flour- 
ishes, it  ranks  as  an  important  article  of  food.  The 
natives  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tamauhpas  gather  large 
quantities  of  the  pitahaya,  by  means  of  an  osier  has- 
ket  attacked  to  a  long  pole;  round  the  brim  are 
arranged  several  forks,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
the  fruit,  which  then  drops  into  the  basket.  From 
the  blossoms  and  buds  they  make  a  ragout,  and  also 
grind  the  seeds  for  bread.     From  the  sea  and  rivers 

Vigneaux,  Souv.  Mex.,  pp.  276,  296;  Oomara,  ffisL  Ind.^  foL  55-6;  Biart,  in 
Revw  Francaiae,  Dec.  1864,  pp.  478-9;  Ottaivio,  in  youveUea  AnncUes  dea  Toy., 
1833,  torn,  liz.,  p.  61;  Tybrs  AnahudCy  p.  302;  Bttrhcart,  Mescko,  torn,  i.,  pp. 
50-1. 

^'Les  cabanes  sont  de  veritables  cages  en  bambous.'  VignBOuac,  8mt9. 
Mex,,  p.  274;  Mayers  Mex.  as  U  Was,  p.  170;  WarcTs  Mexico,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
179,  522;  Bustamante,  in  Prieto,  Viajes,  pp.  192,  195,  373,  437,  447;  MuMat- 
flfardly  Mejico,  torn.  L,  pp.  22S-4;  Btaufcf^s  Mex.  lUuetr,,  p.  258;  Pagis' 
Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  159;  JJUlon,  HisL  Mex.,  p.  47. 
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they  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  and  they  have 
acquired  from  childhood  a  peculiar  habit  of  eating  earth, 
which  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  their  physical  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  stated  that  in  former  days  they 
used  human  flesh  as  food. 

The  Otomls  and  tribes  of  JaUsco  cultivated  but  lit- 
tle grain,  and  consumed  that  little  before  it  ripened, 
trustipg  for  a  further  supply  of  food  to  the  natural 
productions  of  the  soil  and  to  game,  such  as  rabbits, 
deer,  moles,  and  birds,  and  also  foxes,  rats,  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles.  Corn-cobs  they  ground,  mixed  ca- 
cao with  the  powder,  and  baked  the  mixture  on  the  fire. 
From  the  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  they  gath- 
ered flies'  eggs,  deposited  there  in  large  quantities 
by  a  species  of  flies  called  by  the  Mexicans  dxayaccUl^ 
that  is  to  say,  'water-face,'  and  by  MM.  Meneville 
and  Virlet  d'Aoust  coriica  femorata  and  notonecta  uni- 
fdsciata.  The  eggs,  being  pounded,  were  moulded 
into  lumps  and  sold  in  the  market-place;  they  were 
esteemed  a  special  delicacy,  and  were  eaten  fried. 
These  people  are  also  accused  by  some  authors  of  hav- 
ing eaten  human  flcsh.^ 

Other  tribes  inhabiting  the  valley  of  Mexico,  Pue- 
bla,  Michoacan,  and  Quer^taro  show  a  greater  incli- 
nation to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  almost  wholly  on 
the  products  of  their  own  industry.  They  plant  com 
by  making  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp-pointed 
stick,  into  which  the  seed  is  dropped  and  covered  up. 
Honey  is  plentiful,  and  when  a  tree  is  found  where 
bees  are  at  work,  they  stop  the  entrance  with  clay, 
cut  off  the  branch  and  hang  it  outside  their  hute; 
after  a  short  time  they  remove  the  clay,  and  the  bees 
continue  their  operations  in  their  new  locality  as  if 
they  had  not  been  disturbed.^^ 

•  M&ntamu,  Nieuwe  Weerdd,  p.  250;  and  Dapper,  Neue  WeU,  p.  682.  •  Estos 
Otomies  comian  Iob  zorrillos  quo  hieden,  culeorafl  y  lirones,  y  todo  gdnero  de 
ratones,  comadrejas,  y  otras  sabandijas  del  campo  y  del  monte,  lagartijaa  de 
tcKlas  suertea,  y  abejones  y  langostas  de  todas  maneras.'  SaJuujfUTif  Hist,  Oen,, 
torn,  iii.,  lib.  x.,  pp.  126-7,  123-5.  In  Jalisco  *lo9  indios  de  aquellap  pro- 
Tincias  son  caribes,  qne  comen  carne  humana  todas  las  vefes  que  la  pueden 
aver.*  Ovtedo,  HiH,  Geru,  torn,  iii.,  p.  568. 

^In  Puebla  'Iob  Indios  ae  han  aplicado  mas  al  cultivo  de  la  tierra  y  plan- 
Vol.  I.    40 
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Gemeili  Careri  thus  describes  a  novel  method  of 
catching  ducks:  '' Others  contrive  to  deceive ducks^  as 
shy  as  they  are;  for  when  they  have  us'd  'em  to  be 
frequently  among  calabashes  left  floating  on  the  lake 
for  that  purpose,  they  make  holes  in  those  calabashes^ 
so  that  putting  their  heads  in  them  they  can  see  out 
of  them,  and  then  going  up  to  the  neck  in  the  water, 
they  go  among  the  ducks  and  draw  'em  down  by  the 
feet."  For  making  tortillas,  the  com  is  prepared  by 
placing  it  in  water,  to  which  a  little  lime  is  added, 
and  allowing  it  to  soak  all  night,  or  it  is  put  to  sim- 
mer over  a  slow  fire ;  the  husk  is  then  easily  sepa- 
rated, and  the  corn  mashed  or  ground  on  the  metate. 
From  this  paste  the  tortilla  is  formed  by  patting  it 
between  the  hands  into  a  very  thin  cake^  which  is 
cooked  on  an  earthen  pan  placed  over  the  fire;  the 
tortilla  is  eaten  with  boiled  beans,  and  a  mixture  of 
chile  and  lard.  The  ground  com  is  also  mixed  with 
water  and  strained  through  a  sieve;  of  this  liquor 
they  make  a  gruel,  to  which  is  added  a  little  cacao  or 
sugar.  The  sediment  which  remains  in  the  sieve  is 
used  to  make  tamales,  which  are-  a  combination  of 
chopped  meat,  chile,  and  onions,  which  ingredients 
are  covered  with  the  com  paste,  and  the  whole  envel- 
oped in  corn  or  plantain  leaves  and  boiled  or  baked* 
The  Mexicans  are  very  moderate  eaters,  but  have  an 
insatiable  passion  for  strong  liquora^^ 

Laziness  and  filth  follow  us  as  we  proceed  south- 
ward in  our  observations;  among  the  Mexicans,  the 
poorer  classes  especially  are  filthy  in  their  persons, 

tio  de  fratas  y  Icgnmbres.'    In  Mkhoacan  *ciiltiv«a  mncho  maiz,  frixoles  j 
.'  Aloedo,  IHcdonariOf  torn,  i.,  pp.  49i,  714.    In  Qaer^taio  'Tiven  del 


coltiyo  de  laa  sementcras.'  Id.,  torn,  iu.,  p.  320. 

^^ '  They  boil  the  Indian  wheat  with  Ume,  and  when  it  has  stood  awhile 
grind  it  as  they  do  the  cacao.'  OemelU  Careri^  in  CTmrcIuffs  CoL  Vovaget,  voL 
v.,  pp.  49G,  492,  513;  Walton's  Span.  CoL,  p.  305.  For  farther  account  U 
food,  see  Tyhrs  AnaJtuac^m^.  8^-9,  156;  Sivcre,  MiUefaTnerika,  p.  205;  J3nin» 
CuUur-Geschkhte,  p.  102;  Bdaporte,  JReUen,  torn,  x.,  p.  323;  Padilla,  Omq.  Jf. 
Oalicia,  MS.,  pp.  31,  44,  53,  73,  127;  Humboldt,  SMoi  PoL.  torn,  i.,  pp.  7^ 
67;  Larenaudiere,  in  Noavellea  Annates  dea  Foy.,  1824  torn,  xxiii,  p»  67; 
Pneto,  Viajes,  pp.  191-2,  373;  Mex.  in  184S,pp.  40,  64,  68;  Ma^'s  Mex.  Atkc, 
etc.,  vol.  il,  p.  2&;  AJboniox^  in  leaehalcetcif  CoL  d$  7)oe.,  tonu  i..  p.  488;  J/«iA- 
knp/ordty  Mexico,  torn.  L,  pp.  185,  218-19;  Arvdn^  Daa  Hefititfe  Meaaka,  p.  24fi^ 
with  plate;  Mendoza,  HieL  de  la§  CoBoa,  p.  310;  Jfote-^nav  Pr^dt  ds  h. 
GioQ.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  443. 
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and  have  a  disgusting  appearance^  which  increases 
with  the  infirmities  of  age.  Many  of  them  indulge 
freely  in  the  use  of  a  steam-bath  called  temazcalliy  simi- 
lar to  the  Russian  vapor-bath,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  the  effect  of  cleansing  their  persons." 

All  these  tribes  use  bows  and  arrows ;  the  latter  car- 
ried in  a  quiver  slung  at  the  back,  a  few  spare  ones  being 
stuck  in  the  belt  for  immediate  use.  A  heavy  club  is 
secured  to  the  arm  by  a  thong,  and  wielded  with  ter- 
rible effect  at  close  quarters.  In  battle,  the  principal 
warriors  are  armed  with  spears  and  shields.  Another 
weapon  much  in  use  Is  the  sling,  from  which  they  cast 
stones  to  a  great  distance  and  with  considerable  accu- 
racy. The  natives  of  the  vaUey  of  Mexico  kill  birds 
with  small  pellets  blown  through  a  hollow  tube.^' 

The  clubs,  which  are  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length,  are  made  of  a  species  of  heavy  wood,  some 
having  a  round  knob  at  the  end  similar  to  a  mace, 
others  broad  and  flat,  and  armed  with  sharp  pieces  of 
obsidian  fastened  on  either  side.  Acosta  states  that 
with  these  weapons  they  could  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
horse  at  on^  stroke.  Spears  and  arrows  are  pointed 
with  flint  or  obsidian,  the  latter  having  a  reed  shaft 
with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  inserted  into  it  to  hold  the 
point.  Their  quivers  are  made  of  deer-skin,  and  some- 
times of  seal  or  shark  skin.  Shields  are  ingeniously 
constructed  of  small  canes  so  woven  together  with 
thread  that  they  can  be  folded  up  and  carried  tied 
under  the  arm.  When  wanted  for  use,  they  are  loosed, 
and  when  opened  out  they  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  body." 

*'  WardTa  Meadoo,  voL  ii,  ppb  288-9.  'One  would  think  the  bath  would 
make  the  IndianB  cleanly  in  their  persons,  but  it  hardly  seems  so,  for  thev 
look  rather  dirtier  after  they  have  Men  in  the  temazoalU  than  before.'  Tylora 
Anahuae,  p.  802. 

^FadtUa,  Conq.  JV.  Oaltcia,  MS.,  pp.  33,  72-3;  SeaumorUy  Cr6iu  de  Mechoa- 
ceutf  MS.,  p.  235.  'El  arco  y  la  flecha  eran  bus  armas  en  la  guerra,  aunque 
para  la  casa  los  caciques  y  seftores  usaban  tambien  de  cervatanas.'  Akgre^ 
HiaL  Ccmp,  de  Jesia,  torn,  i.,  p.  279.  'I  saw  some  Indians  that  killed  the 
least  birds  upon  the  highest  trees  with  pellets  shot  oat  of  trunks.'  OemelU 
Carerif  in  Cfture/dlCs  CoL  Forages,  vol.  iv..  p.  $12,  dSLdinBeringer,  Col  de  Voy., 
torn,  ii.,  p.  397. 

**  IVeai  wmi  Oft  fndiicher  Lu8tffi.ri,  pt.  L,  p.  102;  Clavirjero,  Storia  Ant.  del 
Jiesako,  tom.  ii,  pp.  141-4,  with  plate;  Cartas  al  Abate  dePradt,  p.  114;  Helpi 
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Aboriginally,  as  with  most  northern  nations,  warfare 
was  the  normal  state  of  these  people.  The  so-called 
Chichimecs  attacked  all  who  entered  their  domain, 
whether  for  hunting,  collecting  fruit,  or  fighting.  War 
once  declared  between  two  tribes,  each  side  endeavors 
to  secure  by  alliance  as  many  of  their  neighbors  as 
possible;  to  which  end  ambassadors  are  despatched  to 
the  chiefs  of  adjacent  provinces,  each  bearmg  in  his 
hand  an  arrow  of  the  make  peculiar  to  the  tribe  of  the 
stranger  chief.  Arriving  at  the  village,  the  messenger 
seeks  out  the  chief  and  lays  the  arrow  at  his  feet;  if 
the  proposal  of  his  master  be  accepted  by  the  stranger 
chief,  the  rendezvous  is  named  and  the  messenger  de- 
parts. The  ambassadors  hg,ving  returned  with  their 
report,  preparations  are  at  once  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  alUes,  a  feast  is  prepared,  large  quantities  of 
game  and  intoxicating  drink  are  made  ready,  and  as 
soon  as  the  guests  arrive  the  viands  are  placed  before 
them.  Then  follow  eating  and  drinking,  concluding 
with  drunken  orgies ;  this  finished,  a  council  is  held, 
and  the  assault  planned,  care  being  taken  to  secure 
places  suitable  for  an  ambuscade  and  stones  for  the 
slingers.  A  regular  organization  of  forces  is  observed, 
and  every  effort  made  to  outflank  or  surround  the 
enemy.  Archers  and  slingers  march  to  an  attack  in 
single  file,  always  occupying  the  van,  while  w^arriors 
armed  with  clubs  and  lances  are  drawn  up  in  the  rear; 
the  assault  is  commenced  by  the  former,  accompanied 
with  furious  shouts  and  yells.  During  the  period  of 
their  wars  against  the  Spaniards,  they  often  expended 
much  time  and  labor  in  the  fortification  of  heights  by 
means  of  tree-trunks,  and  large  rocks,  which  were  so 
arranged,  one  on  top  of  another,  that  at  a  given  sig- 
nal they  might  be  loosened,  and  let  fail  on  their  as- 

SpafU  Conq.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  286;  ArridvUct,  Crimea  Btrdfica^  p.  89;  Sahagwty 
nisL  Oen.,  torn,  iii.,  lib.  x.,  pp.  129,  133;  Lyon's  Journal,  vol.  L,  pp.  149,  293; 
Kerrera,  HisL  Oeru,  dec.  iv.,  lib,  viii.,  cap.  ii.;  Muhlenpfbi^  Mefko, 
torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  378.  '  Una  macana,  d  manera  de  porra,  llena  de  puntaa  de 
piedras  pedenuues.'  Ovkdo,  Hist,  Oen,,  torn,  iii.,  p.  668.  'En  acnildennit 
stijve  stokjens  gevlochten,  van  welke  sick  verwonderens-waerdig  dienen  in 
den  oorlog.'  Montanus,  Nieuwe  WeereH  pp.  225-^  and  Dapper,  Jfeue  WeU, 
p.  254. 
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sailants.  The  chiefs  of  the  Tepecanos  and  contiguous 
tribes  carried  no  weapons  during  the  action,  but  had 
rods  with  which  they  chastised  those  who  exhibited 
symptoms  of  cowardice,  or  became  disorderly  in  the 
ranks.  ^^  The  slain  were  scalped  or  their  heads  cut  off, 
and  prisoners  were  treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity, 
ending  invariably  in  the  death  of  the  unfortunates; 
often  were  they  scalped  while  yet  alive,  and  the  bloody 
trophy  placed  upon  the  heads  of  their  tormentors. 
The  heads  of  the  slain  were  placed  on  poles  and  pa- 
raded through  their  villages  in  token  of  victory,  the 
inhabitants  meanwhile  dancing  round  them.  Young 
children  were  sometimes  spared,  and  reared  to  fight 
in  the  ranks  of  their  conquerors;  and  in  order  to  bru- 
talize their  youthful  minds  and  eradicate  all  feelings 
of  affection  toward  their  own  kindred,  the  youthful 
captives  were  given  to  drink  the  brains  and  blood  of 
their  murdered  parents.  The  Chichimecs  carried  with 
them  a  bone,  on  which,  when  they  killed  an  enemy, 
they  marked  an  notch,  as  a  record  of  the  number  each 
had  slain.  Mota  Padilla  states  that  when  Nufio  de 
Guzman  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Coynan,  in  Jalisco, 
the  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  as  a  sign  of 
peace  and  obedience,  dropped  on  one  knee ;  upon  being 
raised  up  by  the  Spaniards,  they  placed  round  their 
necks  strings  of  rabbits  and  quails,  in  token  of  re- 
spect.^*^ 

As  the  wants  of  the  people  are  few  and  simple,  so 
is  the  inventory  of  their  implements  and  household 
furniture.  Every  family  is  supplied  with  the  indis- 
pensable metate,  an  oblong  stone,  about  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches,  smooth  on  the  surface  and  resting 
upon  three  legs  in  a  slanting  position;  with  this  is  used 

^  *  Siempre  prooanui  de  acometer  en  malos  paaos,  en  tierras  dobladas  j 
pedreffosas.  Herrera,  Hist,  Oen,,  dec.  vii.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xii.  'Tres  mil  Yndios 
formaban  en  Bolo  una  fila  haciendo  f rente  i,  nuestro  cainpo.'  Padilla,  Cong.  N. 
OaUda,  MS.,  p.  34;  see,  farther,  Oviedo,  Hist,  Otn.^  torn,  iii,  p.  572;  Bwu- 
man,  Cr&n,  de  Mechoacatif  MS.,  p.  236. 

^^The  Chichimecs  '  flea  their  heads,  and  fit  that  skin  upon  their  own  heads 
with  all  the  hair,  and  so  wear  it  aa  a  token  of  valour,  till  it  rots  off  in  bits.' 
Oemelli  Careriy  in  CJiurchiWa  Col  Voyages,  vol.  iv.,  p.  613,  and  Berenner,  Col. 
de  Voy.f  tom.  iL,  p.  400.  'Quitandoles  los  cascos  con  el  pelo,  se  los  llevan  ^ 
on  Pueblo,  para  baylar  el  mitote  en  compafiia  de  sus  parientes  con  las  cabezaj 
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a  long  stone  roller,  csJled  tbe  TtietlapilU,  for  rubbii^ 
down  the  maize,  and  a  large  earthen  pan,  called  tli^ 
comalli,  on  which  to  bake  iSe  tortillaa  Their  bottles, 
bowls,  and  cups  are  made  from  gourds,  often  prettily 
painted,  and  kept  hanging  round  the  walls;  some  un- 

f  lazed  earthen-ware  vessels,  ornamented  with  black 
gures  on  a  dull  red  ground,  are  used  for  eooking,  a 
block  of  wood  serves  for  a  stool  and  table,  and  lastly 
a  few  petates  (Aztec,  peUady  'palm-leaf  mat')  are  laid 
upon  the  ground  for  beds.  These  comprise  the  whole 
effects  of  a  native's  house.  For  agricultural  purposes, 
they  have  wooden  spades,  hoes,  and  sharp  stakes  for 
planting  com.  Their  products  are  carried  home  or 
to  market  in  large  wicker-work  frames,  often  five 
feet  hi^h  by  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  made  fi:om 
split  palm-leaves.^^ 

In  the  state  of  Jalisco,  the  natives  are  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  and  woollen  mantas; 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  continue  to  weave 
cotton  stuffs  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  Conquest, 
all  on  very  primitive  hand-looms.  The  common  de- 
signs are  in  blue  or  red  and  white  stripes,  but  they 
are  sometimes  neatly  worked  with  figures,  the  juice 
from  the  murex  or  purple  shell  supplying  the  vermilion 
color  for  the  patterns.  The  inhabitants  of  Tonala 
exhibit  much  taste  and  excellence  in  the  production  of 
pottery,  making  a  great  variety  of  toys,  masks,  figures, 
and  ornaments,  besides  the  vessels  for  household  use. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  fibres  of  the  aloe, 
crushed  upon  the  metate,  are  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ropes,  nets,  bags,  and  flat  round  pelotas, 
used  in  rubbing  down  the  body  after  a  batL  Palm- 
leaf  mats  and  dressed  skins  also  figure  largely  among 
the  articles  of  native  industry.^ 

d«  BUS  enemiffOB  en  Bofial  del  triunfo. '  Arlegui,  Chf6fL  de  2acateeas,  pp.  179, 
159-60.  Further  reference  in  Safiagun,  Hid.  Oen.,  torn,  iii.,  lib.  x.,  pp.  133-4; 
Aleare,  Hint.  ConM,  de  JesuSj  torn,  i.,  p.  281. 

^7  CoMtl^  in  KouvdUs  Antiales  des  Voy.,  1830,  torn,  xlv.,  p.  338;  Tm 


8oK0,  Mex,,  p.  274;  Prieto,  Viajes^jp.  19.3;  Tyhr's  Anahtae,  pp.  201-2;  Mvk- 
lermfardl,  M^ico,  torn,  i.,  pp.  224-(f,  241;  Montanua^  Nieuwe  Weerddy  p.  224; 
iMid  I>€mper,  Nem  Well,  p.  262. 

^  *  The  Indians  of  this  Countrie  doe  make  great  store  of  WoblleQ  Cloth 
and  Silkes.'  Purchas  his  Pilgrimea,  ToL  iv.,  lib.  vii.,  p.   1433.     The  Otomfs 
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In  Vera  Cruz,  they  have  canoes  dug  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  mahogany  or  cedar  tree,  which  are  capable 
of  holding  several  persons,  and  are  worked  with  single 
paddles.^ 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  pottery,  mats, 
dressed  skins,  and  manufactures  of  the  aloe-fibre ;  also 
fruit,  feathers,  vegetables,  and  fish.  All  such  wares 
are  packed  in  light  osier  baskets,  which,  thrown  upon 
their  backs,  are  carried  long  distances  to  the  several 
markets.  In  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  vanilla,  jalap, 
and  other  herbs  are  important  articles  of  native  com- 
merce, and  all  the  interior  tribes  place  a  high  value  on 
salt,  for  which  they  readily  exchange  their  products.^ 

The  natives  display  much  patience  and  skill  in  orna- 
mental work,  especially  carvings  in  stone,  and  in  paint- 
ing; although  the  figures,  their  gods  bearing  witness, 
are  all  of  grotesque  shapes  and  appearance.  With 
nothing  more  than  a  rude  knife,  they  make  very  inge- 
nious figures  of  wax,  of  the  pith  of  trees,  of  wood, 
charcoal,  clay,  and  bone.  They  are  fond  of  music,  and 
readily  imitate  any  strain  they  hear.  From  time  im- 
memorial they  have  retained  a  passion  for  flowers,  in 
all  seasons  of  the  year  tastefully  decorating  therewith 
their  dwellings  and  shops.  The  art  of  working  in 
gold  and  silver  is  well  known  to  the  natives  of  Jalisco, 
who  execute  well-shaped  specimens  of  cups  and  vases, 
beautifully  engraved  and  ornamented.  ^^ 


p.  127;  see  also  Tylor's  Anahuac,  p.  201;  mistamante,  in  Prieto,  Viajes,  p. 
193;  Carjpmter^s  Trav.  Mex.,  p.  243;  Mex.  in  J84J,  p.  66;  Miihler^onU,  Mm- 
CO,  torn,  li.,  pt.  ii,  p.  341;  LyorCa  Journ<U,  vol.  ii.,  p.  43;  ThUmmcl,  MexM>, 
p.  63. 

*  *  In  those  countreya  they  take  neither  golde  nor  silver  for  exchange  of 
anything,  but  onley  Salt.*  Cfulton,  \xi  Hakluyfa  Voy.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  459;  com- 
pare Lym'e  Jcwmal,  voL  i,  p.  293^  and  vol.  li.,  p.  198;  and  Tylor't  AnaJiuae, 
p.  85. 

^Humboldt,  Eaaai  PoL,  torn.  L,  p.  98;  Tylor'a  Anahuac,  p.  316;  Ward's 
JtfexJoo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  237;  Lqfond,  Voyages,  torn,  i.,  p.  131;  Mmlenp/orcU,  M^i- 
cOy  torn,  i,  p.  243;  MilVs  Hist,  Mex,,  p.  6;  Carpenter's  Trav,  Mex,,  p.  2& 
'  Let  Mexicains  ont  conserve  un  ffodt  particulier  pour  la  peinture  et  pour  Tart 
de  sculpter  en  pierre  et  en  bois/  Malte-Brun,  Precis  de  la  04og,,  torn,  vi.,  p, 
446.  '  JLo  particular  de  Michoacan  era  el  arte  de  pintar  con  las  plumas  de 
di versos  colores.'  Alegre,  Hid.  Comp.  de  Jeatu,  torn,  i.,  p.  90.     *Son  muy 
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The  wild  tribes  surrounding,  and  in  places  inter- 
mixed with,  the  Civilized  Nations  of  Central  Mexico, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
systematic  tribal  government;  at  least,  none  of  the 
old  historians  have  given  any  account  of  such.  Some 
of  the  tribes  attach  themselves  to  chiefs  of  their  own 
choice,  to  whom  they  pay  a  certain  tribute  from  the 
produce  of  their  labor  or  hunting  expeditions,  while 
others  live  without  any  government  or  laws  whatso- 
ever, and  only  elect  a  chief  on  going  to  war.^ 

Marriage  takes  place  at  an  early  age,  and  girls  are 
seldom  found  single  after  they  attain  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years.  Gomara,  however,  says  that  women  in 
the  district  of  Tamaulipas  are  not  married  till  they 
reach  the  age  of  forty.  The  Otomfs  marry  young, 
and  if,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  a  young 
girl  has  not  found  a  mate,  her  parents  or  guardians 
select  one  for  her,  so  that  none  shall  remain  single. 
Among  the  Guachichiles,  when  a  young  man  has 
selected  a  girl,  he  takes  her  on  trial  for  an  indefinite 
period;  if,  afterward,  both  parties  are  satisfied  with 
each  other,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  performed; 
should  it  happen,  however,  that  the  man  be  not 
pleased,  he  returns  the  girl  to  her  parents,  which  pro- 
ceeding does  not  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her 
obtaining  another  suitor.  The  Chichimecs  cannot 
marry  without  the  consent  of  parents;  if  a  youn^  man 
violates  this  law  and  takes  a  girl  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  parental  sanction,  even  with  the  intention  of 
marrying  her,  the  penalty  is  death;  usually,  in  ancient 
times,  the  offender  was  shot  with  arrows.  When  one 
of  this  people  marries,  if  the  girl  proves  not  to  be  a 
virgin,  the  marriage  is  null,  and  the  girl  is  returned  to 
her  parents.  When  a  young  man  desires  to  marry, 
his  parents  make  a  visit  to  those  of  the  intended  bride, 

buenos  cantores  y  tafiedores  de  toda  suerte  de  inBtramentoe.'  Mendasa,  HisL 
de  las  Cosas,  p.  308. 

^Aleijre,  Hist.  Ccymp,  de  Jesus,  torn.  L,  p.  281;  fferrtra,  Hist,  Oen.,  dec 
▼iii.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  xv.;  Oviedo,  Hist.  Oen.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  567;  PadiUa,  Conq.  N. 
OaUda,  MS.,  pp.  31,  68;  OUavio,  in  NouveUes  Annales  des  Toy.,  1833»  torn, 
lix.,  p.  61. 
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and  leave  with  them  a  bouquet  of  flowers  bound  with 
red  wool;  the  bride's  parents  then  send  round  to  the 
houses  of  their  friends  a  bunch  of  mariguana,  a  nar- 
cotic herb,  which  signifies  that  all  are  to  meet  together 
at  the  bride's  father's  on  the  next  night.  The  meeting 
is  inaugurated  by  smoking;  then  they  chew  mariguana, 
during  which  time  all  preliminaries  of  the  marriage 
are  settled.  The  following  day  the  resolutions  of  the 
conclave  are  made  known  to  the  young  man  and 
woman,  and  if  the  decision  is  favorable,  the  latter 
sends  her  husband  a  few  presents,  and  from  that  time 
the  parties  consider  themselves  married,  and  the 
friends  give  themselves  up  to  feasting  and  dancing.® 
A  plurality  of  wives  was  found  among  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this  region  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  the  first  wife  taking  precedence  of  those 
who  came  after  her.  Many  had  concubines,  who,  it 
may  be  said,  ranked  third  in  the  family  circle.  The 
missionary  fathers,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
custom  of  more  than  one  wife,  whenever  they  had 
the  power  to  do  so.  Herrera  says  that  the  Chichimecs 
indulged  in  one  wife  only,  but  that  they  had  the  habit 
of  repudiating  her  for  any  slight  cause,  and  of  taking 
another.  The  women  are  kept  under  subjection  by 
their  husbands,  and  not  only  have  all  the  indoor  work 
to  do,  such  as  cooking,  spinning,  and  mat-making,  but 
they  are  also  required  to  carry  heavy  burdens  home 
from  the  market,  and  bring  all  the  wood  and  water 
for  household  use.  Infants  are  carried  on  the  mother's 
back,  wrapped  in  a  coarse  cotton  cloth,  leaving  the 
head  and  legs  free.  Among  the  Chichimecs,  when  a 
woman  goes  out  of  her  house,  she  places  her  child  in 
a  wicker  basket,  and  there  leaves  it,  usually  suspend- 
ing it  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  A  child  is  suckled 
by  the  mother  until  another  comes  on  and  crowds  it 

^Mayer's  Mex.  Aztec,  etc,  voL  ii.,  p.  296;  VUla,  in  Prieto,  Viajes,  pp. 
428-^.  '  Teman  uso  y  oostumbre  loa  otomies,  de  que  los  varones  siendo  muy 
muchachoB  y  tiernos  se  casasen,  y  lo  inismo  las  mageres.'  Sahagun,  HuA. 
Oen.,  torn,  iii.,  lib.  x.,  p.  127.  Chichimecs  *  casanse  con  las  parientas  mas 
cercanas,  pero  no  con  las  hermanas.'  Herrera,  Uiet,  Oen,,  dec  viii.,  lib.  vi.^ 
cap.  ZY. 
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out  Muhlenpfordt  relates  that  he  saw  a  boy  of 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age  demanding  suck  and  re- 
ceiving it  from  his  mother.  A  woman  near  her  time 
of  confinement  retires  to  a  dark  comer  of  the  house, 
attended  by  some  aged  woman,  who  sings  to  her,  and 
pretends  to  call  the  baby  from  afar.  This  midwife, 
however,  does  not  in  any  way  assist  at  the  birth,  but 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  born  she  goes  out,  meanwhile 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  so  that  she  may  not 
see.  Having  walked  once  round  the  house,  she  opens 
her  eyes,  and  the  name  of  the  first  object  she  sees 
is  chosen  as  the  name  of  the  child.  Among  the 
Otomis,  a  young  woman  about  to  become  a  mother  is 
the  victim  of  much  unnecessary  suflfering  arising  from 
their  superstitious  practices;  loaded  with  certain  amu- 
lets and  charms,  she  must  carefully  avoid  meeting 
certain  individuals  and  animals  whose  look  might 
produce  evil  effects — a  black  dog  especially  must  be 
avoided.  The  song  of  a  mocking-bird  near  the  house 
is  held  to  be  a  happy  omen.  At  certain  hours  the 
mother  was  to  drink  water  which  had  been  collected 
in  the  mountains,  and  previously  presented  to  the 
gods;  the  phases  of  the  moon  were  carefully  watched. 
She  was  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  from  the 
old  crone  who  attended  her,  and  who  performed 
certain  ceremonies,  such  as  burning  aromatic  herbs 
mingled  with  saltpetre.  Sometimes,  amidst  her  pains, 
the  ancient  attendant  obliged  her  chaise  to  jump 
about,  and  take  powerful  medicines,  which  frequently 
caused  abortion  or  premature  delivery.  If  the  chUd 
was  a  boy,  one  of  the  old  men  took  it  in  his  arms  and 
painted  on  his  breast  an  axe  or  some  implement  of 
liusbandry,  on  its  forehead  a  feather,  and  on  the 
shoulders  a  bow  and  quiver;  he  then  invoked  for  it 
the  protection  of  the  gods.  If  the  chUd  proved  to  be 
a  female,  the  same  ceremony  was  observed,  with  the 
exception  that  an  old  woman  officiated,  and  the  figure 
of  a  flower  was  traced  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
while  on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  a  spinning-wheel 
was  pictured,  and  on  the  left  a  piece  of  ^^T)ol,  thus  indi- 
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eating  the  several  duties  of  after  life.  Ajccording  to 
the  Ap08t6lico8  AfaneSy  the  Coras  call  the  child  after 
one  of  its  uncles  or  aunts.  In  twelve  months'  time  a 
feast  is  prepared  in  honor  of  said  young,  and  the 
mother  and  child,  together  with  the  uncle  or  aunt, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  of  relatives.  Upon 
these  occasions  much  wine  is  drunk,  and  for  the  first 
time  salt  is  placed  in  the  child's  mouth.  As  soon  as 
the  child's  teeth  are  all  cut,  a  similar  meeting  takes 
place,  and  the  child  is  then  given  its  first  meal;  and 
again,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  ancienta  come  together, 
when  the  youth  is  first  given  wine  to  drink.  As  a 
rule,  young  people  show  great  respect  and  affection  for 
their  parents ;  all  their  earnings  being  at  once  handed 
over  to  them." 

In  early  times,  immorality  and  prostitution  existed 
among  these  nations  to  an  unparalleled  extent  Go- 
mara  says  that  in  the  province  of  Tamaulipas  there 
were  public  brothels,  where  men  enacted  the  part  of 
women,  and  where  every  night  were  assembled  as  many 
as  a  thousand,  more  or  less,  of  these  worse  than  beastly 
beings,  according  to  the  size  of  the  village.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  incest  and  every  species  of  fornication  was 
commonly  practised,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Tamaulipas,  and  Quer^taro.^' 

Their  amusements  are  stamped  with  the  general 
melancholy  of  their  character.  Dancing,  accompanied 
with  music  and  singing,  is  their  favorite  pastime,  but 
it  is  seldom  indulged  in  without  the  accompanying 
vice  of  intoxication.  When  the  Totonacs  join  in  their 
national  dances,  they  attach  a  kind  of  rattle  called 
aicxdchlli  to  a  band  round  the  head,  that  produces  a 
peculiar  sound  during  the  performance.  Among  some 
tribes  women  are  not  permitted  to  join  in  the  dances. 

^  Mfthlenp/ordt,  Mejico,  torn,  i.,  pp.  246-8;  Bullock* s  Mexico^  vol.  i.,  p. 
192;  Apoei6ti€oe  Jfanea,  pp.  21-2;  JiiUner,  GuaHmozin,  p.  81.     *£1  amancel)a- 


246. 

*  'La  manoebla,  el  inoesto,  y  cnanto  tiene  de  mas  asqueroaatnente  lepng^ 
Hante  el  deBarreglo  de  la  concupiBcencia,  se  ha  convert!  do  en  hibito.'  Prieto^ 
Viajea,  p.  379;  Fosaey,  Mexique,  p.  27;  Oomara,  Hist,  Ind.,  foL  56. 
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They  make  various  kinds  of  drinks  and  intoxicating 
liquors.  One  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  nopal  or 
prickly  pear,  which  is  first  peeled  and  pressed;  the 
juice  is  then  passed  through  straw  sieves,  and  placed 
by  a  fire  or  in  the  sun,  where  in  about  an  hour  it  fer- 
ments. Another  drink,  called  chicha,  is  made  from 
raw  sugar-cane,  which  is  mashed  with  a  wooden  mal- 
let and  passed  through  a  pressing-machine.  Their 
principal  and  national  drink  is  pulque,  made  from  the 
agave  americana,  and  is  thus  prepared:  When  the 
plant  is  about  to  bloom,  the  heart  or  stalk  is  cut  out, 
leaving  a  hole  in  the  center,  which  is  covered  with 
the  outer  leaves.  Every  twenty-four  hours,  or  in  the 
hotter  climates  twice  a  day,  the  cavity  fills  with  the 
sap  from  the  plant,  which  is  taken  out  and  fermented 
by  the  addition  of  some  already  fermented  pulque,  and 
the  process  is  continued  until  the  plant  ceases  to  yield 
a  further  supply.  The  liquor  obtained  is  at  first  of  a 
thick  white  color,  and  is  at  all  times  very  intoxicating.* 
Father  Joseph  Arlegui,  in  his  Chr&nica  de  la  Pro- 
vincia  de  ZdcatecaSy  which  province  then  comprised  a 
much  larger  extent  of  territory  than  the  present  state 
of  Zacatecas,  describes  a  singular  ceremony  nowhere 
else  mentioned.  It  is  employed  when  one  nation 
wishes  to  form  a  close  connection,  friendship,  alliance, 
family  or  blood  relationship,  so  to  say  (tratan  de  ha- 
cerse  parientes),  with  another  nation;  and  the  process 
is  as  follows :  From  the  tribe  with  which  the  alliance 
is  desired,  a  man  is  seized,  and  a  feast  or  drunken 
carousal  commenced.  Meanwhile  the  victim  destined 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  bands, 
and  whose  blood  is  to  cement  their  friendship,  is  kept 
without  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  Into  him  is  then 
poured  of  their  execrable  beverages  until  he  is  filled, 
and  his  senses  are  deadened,  when  he  is  stretched 

^Humboldt,  Eawi  Pol,  torn,  i.,  p.  97;  Has&el,  Mex.  Oval.,  p.  160;  Saha- 
gun.  Butt,  Gen.,  torn,  iii.,  lib.  x.,  p.  131;  ApoiddUcoa  A/anes,  p.  12;  PadUla, 
Conq.  N.  OaUcia,  pp.  19,  127;  Wappaus,  Oeog,  «.  SUxL,  p.  80;  Tkikntmel, 
Meoaho,  p.  61;  Alcedo,  Diccionario,  torn,  ii.,  p.  470;  Mfthlenpfordt,  Mefica, 
torn,  i.,  p.  219;  Oemelli  Careri,  in  CJiurcIiiWa  CoL  Voyages,  voL  iv.,  p.  617. 
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before  a  fire,  built  in  a  wide  open  place,  where  all  the 
people  may  have  access  to  him.  Having  warmed 
well  his  body,  and  rubbed  his  ears,  each  aspirant  to 
the  new  friendship,  armed  with  a  sharp  awl-shaped 
instrument,  made  of  deer's  bone,  proceeds  to  pierce 
the  ears  of  the  prostrate  wretch,  each  in  turn  forcing 
his  sharpened  bone  through  some  new  place,  which 
causes  the  blood  to  spurt  afresh  with  every  incision. 
With  the  blood  so  drawn,  the  several  members  of  the 
tribe  anoint  themselves,  and  the  ceremony  is  done. 
On  the  spot  where  the  relative  of  a  Cora  is  killed  in 
a  fight,  a  piece  of  cloth  is  dipped  in  blood,  and  kept 
as  a  remembrance,  until  his  death  be  avenged  by  kill- 
ing the  slayer,  or  one  of  the  males  of  his  family. 
When  meeting  each  other  on  a  journey,  they  make 
use  of  many  complimentary  salutations,  and  a  kind  of 
freemasonry  appears  to  exist  among  them.  Major 
Brantz  Mayer  mentions  a  tribe  at  Cuernavaca  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  white  man  arriving  at  their  village, 
immediately  seize  and  place  him  under  guard  for  the 
night  in  a  large  hut;  he  and  his  animals  are  carefully 
provided  for  until  the  following  day,  when  he  is 
despatched  from  the  village  under  an  escort,  to  wait 
upon  him  until  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  settlement. 
The  custom,  at  the  present  day,  of  hiding  money  in 
the  ground  is  universal;  nothing  would  induce  a 
native  to  intrust  his  savings  with  another.  The 
inhabitants  of  Queretaro  spend  much  of  their  time 
basking  in  the  sun,  and  if  the  sun  does  not  yield  suffi- 
cient warmth,  they  scoop  out  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
burn  in  it  branches  and  leaves  of  the  maguey,  and 
when  properly  heated,  lay  themselves  down  in  tlie 
place,  and  cover  themselves  with  a  mat  or  the  loose 
earth.^ 

^  ArUffidj  Chrdru  de  Za/xUema,  pp.  161-2;  Mayer^a  Mex.  as  U  Was,  pp. 
175-6;  Afendoza,  Hist,  de  las  Cosas,  p.  311;  Prieto,  Viajes,  p.  375;  Apoftd- 
UcQs  A/aneSf  p.  12.  'Los  indios,  si  no  todos  en  su  mayor  parte,  viven  liga- 
doa  por  una  especie  de  masoneria.'  Bustamante,  in  Pi-ieto,  Viajes,  p.  199. 
•  Wenn  mehrere  in  GeseUschaf fc  gehen,  nie  neben,  sondem  immer  hinter  ein- 
ander  und  eelten  ruhig  schreitend,  sondem  fast  immcr  kurz  trabend.*  Wap- 
pdus,  Oeoff,  u,  Stat,  p.  39.  'L*Indicn  entcrre  son  argent,  ct  au  moment  de 
sa  mort  il  ne  dit  pas  k  son  plus  proche  parent  oU  il  a  depose  son  tresor,  afin 
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The  Mexicans  are  not  subject  to  many  diseases. 
Small-pox,  brought  into  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  typhoid  fever,  and  syphilis  are  those 
which  cause  the  greatest  destruction  of  life ;  the  two 
former  are  aggravated  by  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
villages.  Yellow  fever,  or  black  vomit,  very  rarely 
attacks  the  aborigines.  The  measles  is  a  prevalent 
disease.  Death  is  likewise  the  result  of  severe  wounds, 
fractures,  or  bruises,  most  of  which  end  in  mortifica- 
tion, owing  to  neglect,  or  to  the  barbarous  remedies 
applied  to  combat  them.  The  Huastecs  of  Vera 
Cruz  sufier  from  certain  worms  that  breed  in  their 
lips,  and  highly  esteem  salt  for  the  curative  properties 
they  believe  it  to  possess  against  this  disorder.  At 
the  village  of  Comald.,  in  the  state  of  Colima,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  children  are  bom  deaf  and 
dumb,  idiots,  or  deformed;  besides  which,  when  they 
reach  a  mature  age,  if  we  may  believe  the  early 
chroniclers,  the  goitres  are  more  or  less  developed  on 
them,  notwithstanding  Humboldt*s  assertion  that  the 
aborigines  never  suffer  from  this  disorder.  There  ia 
another  disease,  cutaneous  in  its  character,  which  is 
quite  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  contracted  under  the  influence  of  a 
warm,  humid,  and  unhealthy  climate,  and  may  be 
described  as  follows :  Without  pain  the  skin  assumes 
a  variety  of  colors,  the  spots  produced  being  white, 
red,  brownish,  or  blue.  The  Pintos,  as  south-western 
coast-dwellers  are  called,  the  chief  victims  to  this  dis- 
order, experience  no  physical  pain,  except  when  they 
go  into  a  cold  climate;  then  they  feel  twitchings  in 
the  places  where  the  skin  has  changed  color  The 
disease  is  declared  to  be  contagious;  «md  from  all 
accounts  no  remedy  for  it  has  been  as  yet  discovered. 
Formerly,  an  epidemic  called  the  mailahahuaii  visited 
the  country  at  long  iutervals  and  caused  terrible 
havoc.  All  the  Spanish  writers  who  speak  of  it  call 
it  the  jpe^,  and  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  scourge  that 

qn'il  ne  lui  fasse  pas  faute  qnand  xl  ressiiBeitera.'  C7<ine(  in  NwateUn  Anmalm 
de»  Vcfij,,  1830,  torn,  xlv.,  p.  339. 
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destroyed  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  Toltec 
empire  in  the  eleventh  century.  Others  believe  it  to 
have  borne  a  greater  similarity  to  yellow  fever.  The 
disease,  whatever  it  is,  made  its  appearance  in  1545, 
1576,  and  1736,  since  which  date  I  find  no  mention  of 
it,  destroying  each  time  an  immense  number  of  peo- 
ple; but  upon  no  occasion  did  it  attack  the  pure 
whites  or  the  mestizos.  Its  greatest  havoc  was  in  the 
interior,  on  the  central  plateau,  and  in  the  coldest  and 
most  arid  regions,  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  being 
neariy,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  its  effects.® 

When  small-pox  was  first  introduced,  the  natives 
resorted  to  bathing  as  a  cure,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber succumbed  to  the  disease.  An  old  Spanish  author, 
writing  in  1580,  states  that  the  natives  of  the  king- 
dom of  New  Spain  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
medicinal  herbs;  that  they  seldom  resorted  to  bleed- 
ing or  compound  purgatives,  for  they  had  many  sim- 
ple cathartic  herbs.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
pills  with  the  India-rubber  gum  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, which  they  swallowed,  and  rubbed  themselves 
withal,  to  increase  their  agility  and  suppleness  of 
body.  Cold-water  baths  are  commonly  resorted  to 
when  attacked  with  fever,  and  they  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  abandon  the  practice.  The  tenhozccUliy 
or  sweat-bath,  is  also  very  much  used  for  cases  of 
severe  illness.  The  bath-house  stands  close  to  a  spring 
of  fresh  water,  and  is  built  and  heated  not  unlike  a 
European  bake-oven.  When  up  to  the  required  tem- 
perature the  fire  is  taken  out,  and  water  thrown  in; 
the  patient  is  then  thrust  into  it  naked,  feet  foremost, 
and  ]iead  near  the  aperture,  and  laid  on  a  mat  that 
covers  the  hot  stones.  The  hole  that  affords  him  air 
for  breathing  is  about  eighteen  inches  squara     When 

"'La  petite y^le  et  la  rongeole  sent  deux  maladies trte  oommTmes. * 
Chappe  (TAiUerochef  Voyage,  p.  25.  The  Fintos  '  marked  with  great  daubs  of 
deep  olne;. . .  .the  decoration  is  nataral  and  cannot  be  effaced.'  Tylor's  Anc^ 
kmae,  p.  309.  See,  farther,  Fossei/,  Mexuiue,  pp.  33-4,  395-6.  Compare  JTum* 
holdt,  Essai  Pol,  torn,  i.,  pp.  66,  69-70,  88;  Moiitanus,  Nieuwe  Wcereld,  p. 
260;  Dceppevy  Nate  WeU,  p.  282;  Caswl,  in  NouveUee  Annates  des  Voy,,  1830, 
torn,  zlv.,  p.  340;  L&wenOem,  Meadque,  p.  207;  C/tamay,  Bvmes  Am^rieaines, 
pp.  602-3;  Mabe-Srvn,  Precis  de  la  Odoj.,  torn,  vi,  p.  443;  Wapp&us,  Geog.  t*. 
Jiitat,,  p.  40. 
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sufficiently  steamed,  and  the  body  well  beaten  with 
rushes,  a  cold-water  bath  and  a  brisk  rubbing  com- 
plete the  operation.® 

In  Michoacan,  the  natives  believe  that  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  called  cozolmecatLoT  olcacaran,  applied  to  a 
sore  part  of  the  body,  will  foretell  the  result  of  the 
disorder;  for  if  the  leaves  adhere  to  the  spot,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  sufferer  will  get  well,  but  if  they 
fall  off,  the  contrary  will  happen.  When  prostrated 
with  disease,  the  nearest  relatives  and  friends  surround 
the  patient's  couch  and  hold  a  confab  upon  the  nature 
of  his  ailment  and  the  appUcation  of  the  remedy.  Old 
sorceresses  and  charlatans  put  in  practice  their  spells; 
fumigations  and  meltings  of  saltpetre  abound;  and  by 
some  jugglery,  out  of  the  crystallized  saltpetre  is 
brought  a  monstrous  ant,  a  horrible  worm,  or  some 
other  object,  which,  as  they  allege,  is  the  cause  of  the 
disorder.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  friends  of 
the  sufferer  severally  recommend  and  apply,  according 
to  the  judgment  each  may  have  formed  of  the  matter, 
oil  of  scorpions  or  of  worms,  water  supposed  to  pro- 
duce miraculous  effects  on  fevers,  or  like  applications, 
and  these  empirical  remedies,  most  of  which  are 
entirely  useless,  and  others  extremely  barbarous,  are 
applied  together  without  weight  or  measure.** 

In  common  with  other  peoples,  it  is  usual  with 
these  nations  to  place  several  kinds  of  edibles  in  the 
grave  with  the  deceased.  Among  the  Coras,  when 
one  died,  the  corpse  was  dressed  and  wrapped  in  a 
mantle;  if  a  man,  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  if  a 
woman,  with  her  distaff,  etc.,  and  in  this  manner  the 
body  was  buried  in  a  cave  previously  selected  by 
the  deceased.     All  his  worldly  goods  were  placed  at 

^  'Los  Indioa  son  grandes  herbolarios,  y  curan  siempre  oon  eUas.'  Men- 
doza.  Hist,  de  las  Cosas,  p.  31L  '  For  fevers,  for  bad  colds,  for  the  bite  of  a 
poisonous  animal,  this  [the  temazcalli]  is  said  to  be  a  certain  cure;  also  for 
acate  rheumatism.*  Caldenm  de  la  Barca*8  Life  in  Afex,,  vol.  L,  p.  255;  Hdpa* 
Span.  Conq.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  430;  MeiionviUe^  Hetae,  p.  124;  Murr^  Nadirichten,  p. 
306;  MaJdenjifordt,  Mejico,  torn,  i.,  p.  250. 

^  *  Kotant  barbari,  folia  parti  affected  aut  dolenti  applicata^  de  eventn 
morbi  prsejudicare:  nam  si  firmiter  ad  hsereant,  certum  signum  esse  segrum, 
convaliturum,  sin  decidant,  contra.'  Laei,  Nouus  Orbia,  p.  271;  Villa,  in 
Prieto,  Viajes,  pp.  438-9. 
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the  door  of  his  former  house,  so  that  he  might  come 
and  take  them  without  crossing  the  threshold,  as  they 
believed  the  dead  returned  to  see  about  property.  If 
the  deceased  had  cattle,  his  friends  and  relatives  every 
now  and  then  placed  some  meat  upon  sticks  about  the 
fields,  for  fear  he  might  come  for  the  cattle  he  formerly 
owneiL  Five  days  after  death  a  hired  wizard  essayed 
to  conjure  away  the  shade  of  the  departed  property 
Lolder.  These  spirit-scarers  went  smoking  their  pipes 
all  over  the  dead  man's  house,  and  shook  zapote 
branches  in  the  comers,  till  they  pretended  to  have 
found  the  fancied  shadow,  which  they  hurled  headlong 
to  its  final  resting-place.  Upon  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber most  of  the  natives  of  the  Mexican  valley  bring 
ofierings  to  their  dead  relatives  and  friends,  consisting 
of  edibles,  live  animals,  and  flowers,  which  are  laid  on 
or  about  the  graves.  The  anniversary  or  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead  among  the  ancient  Aztecs  occurred 
almost  upon  the  same  day.*^ 

The  thick-skinned,  thoughtful,  and  reserved  aborigi- 
nals of  central  Mexico  are  most  enigmatical  in  their 
character.  Their  peculiar  cast  of  features,  their  natu- 
ral reserve,  and  the  thickness  of  their  skin  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain  by  the  expression  of  the 
face  what  their  real  thoughts  are.  The  general  char- 
acteristics of  this  people  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
peaceable,  gentle  and  submissive  to  their  superiors, 
grave  even  to  melancholy,  and  yet  fond  of  striking 
exhibitions  and  noisy  revelry;  improvident  but  char- 
itable, sincerely  pious,  but  wallowing  in  ignorance  and 
superstitions;  quick  of  perception,  and  possessed  of 
great  facility  for  acquiring  knowledge,  especially  of  the 
arts,  very  imitative,  but  with  little  originality,  unam- 

'^The  remaiiui  of  one  of  their  ancient  kings  found  in  a  cave  is  thus  de« 
scribed:  'Estaba  cubierto  de  pedreria  texida  segron  su  oostumbre  en  la  manta 
con  que  se  cubria  desde  los  hombros  hasta  los  pies,  sentado  en  la  misma  silla 
que  le  fingieron  el  solio,  con  tahali,  brasaletes,  oollares  y  apretadores  de 
plata;  y  en  la  frente  una  corona  de  hemiosas  plumas,  de  varies  colores  mez- 
cladasy  la  mano  izqnierda  puesta  en  el  brazo  de  la  silla,  y  en  la  derecha  on 
alfanffe  con  gnamicion  de  plata.'  Alcedo,  Dicdonario,  torn,  iii.,  p.  299.  See 
also  JfiUUen0onU^  M^ico,  torn.  L,  pp.  259-60;  Apoaidlicos  A/anes,  p.  22; 
Armm,  Dob  Heutige  Meiako^  p.  249. 
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bitious,  unwilling  to  learn,  and  indifferent  to  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Irascibility  is  by  no  means  foreign  to 
their  nature,  but  it  seems  to  lie  dormant  until  awak- 
ened by  intoxication  or  some  powerful  impulse,  when 
the  innate  cruelty  flames  forth,  and  they  pass  sud- 
denly from  a  state  of  perfect  calmness  to  one  of  unre- 
strained fierceness.  Courage  and  cowardice  are  so 
blended  in  their  character  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
determine  which  is  the  predominant  trait.  A  fact 
worthy  of  notice  is  that  upon  many  occasions  they 
have  proved  themselves  capable  of  facing  danger  with 
the  greatest  resolution,  and  yet  they  will  tremble  at 
the  angry  frown  of  a  white  man.  Laziness,  and  a 
marked  inclination  to  cheating  and  stealing,  are  amoi^ 
the  other  bad  qualities  attributed  to  them;  but  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  although  naturally 
averse  to  industry,  they  work  bard  from  morning  till 
night,  in  mining,  agriculture,  and  other  occupations, 
and  in  their  inefficient  way  accomplish  no  little  labor. 
Murder  and  highway  robbery  are  crimes  not  gener- 
ally committed  by  the  pure  aboriginal,  who  steals 
rarely  anything  but  food  to  appease  his  hunger  or 
that  of  his  family  A  Mexican  author  says  the 
Indian  cuts  down  a  tree  to  pick  its  fruit,  destroys  an 
oak  of  ten  years'  growth  for  a  week's  fire-wood;  in 
other  words,  he  produces  Uttle,  consumes  little,  and 
destroys  much.  Another  Mexican  writer  affirms  that 
the  Indian  is  active,  industrious,  handy  in  agricultural 
labor,  a  diligent  servant,  a  trusty  postman,  humble, 
hospitable  to  his  guests,  and  shows  a  sincere  grati- 
tude to  his  benefactors.^ 

*^D*Orb{gnfjy  Voy.,  p.  353;  Caldercn  de  la  Barec^s  Life  m  JTab.,  toL  i,  p. 
200;  Mayers  Mex.  as  it  Was,  pp.  170,  201;  Brasaevr  de  Bowrbimrg,  Vap, 
TehuanUjiec,  pp.  114,  172;  Larenaudihre,  in  NouveUas  Annales  dea  Fqy., 
1824,  torn,  xxm.,  p.  67;  OUavio,  in  Id,,  1833,  tonL  lix.,  p.  71;  BiUner,  Ofta- 
timozin,  pp.  81-2;  Villa,  in  Prieto,  Viajes,  pp.  446-7;  AriBsoorreta^  SespuesUL 
d,  pp.  24,  23;  Sahagun,  Hi^U  Gen.,  torn,  iiu,  ub.  z*>  PP-  131, 135;  Bosai,  Sou- 
venirs, p.  285;  Lc^fond,  Voyoffes,  torn,  i.,  p.  213;  Wappdus,  Oeog.  u.  StaL, 
m40-l;  Pndilla,  Conq.  if,  OaUcM,  MS.,  p.  10;  Pohmdt^s  Notes  Mer.,  pp. 
,  161;  Malte-Brttn,  Prids  de  la  G^.,  torn,  vi,  p.  445;  GemeUi  Chreri,  m 
ChurrhUts  C6L  Voya^jes,  vol.  iv.,  p.  492;  Berenger,  CoL  de  Voy.,  torn.  iL, 
pp.  383-4;  Bormycastlea  Span.  Am.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4d-50.  'L'indig^ne  mexi- 
Gain  est  gravo,  melancolique,  silencieux,  aussi  long-temps  que  l6s  Uqnenrs 
enivrantes  n'ont  pas  agi  sur  lui.'  Humboldt,  Ettaai  PoL,  torn,  i.,  pp.  94,  96. 
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The  Fames,  Otomfs,  Pintos,  and  other  nations 
north  of  the  Mexican  valley  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  a  barbarous  people,  fierce  and  warlike,  cov- 
etous even  of  trifles,  and  fond  of  display.  The  Mich- 
oacaques,  or  Tarascos,  are  warlike  and  brave,  and  for 
many  years  after  the  Conquest  showed  themselves 
exceedingly  hostile  to  the  whites,  whom  they  attacked, 
plundered,  and  frequently  murdered,  when  travelling 
through  their  country.  In  1751  they  were  already 
quiet,  and  gave  evidences  of  being  intelligent  and  de- 
voted to  work.  The  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz  are  careless,  lazy,  and  fickle ;  much  given 
to  gambling  and  drui;ikenness ;  but  the  women  are 
virtuous,  frugal,  cleanly,  and  extremely  industrious. 
The  natives  of  Jalapa,  ludging  by  their  countenance, 
are  less  intelligent,  and  lack  the  sweetness  of  char- 
acter that  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher 
plateau;  they  are,  however,  peaceable  and  inoffensive. 
The  wild  tribes  of  the  north  are  rude,  revengeful,  dull, 
irreligious,  lazy,  and  given  to  robbery,  plunder,  and 
murder.  Such  are  the  characteristics  attributed  to 
them  under  the  name  of  Chichimecs  by  old  Spanish 
authors  and  others.  Indeed,  the  only  creditable 
traits  they  were  allowed  to  possess  were,  in  certain 
parts,  course  and  an  independent  spirit.  Of  the 
nations  of  tfalisco,  both  ancient  and  modem  writers 
bear  testimony  to  their  bravery.  They  are  also  saga- 
cious and  somewhat  industrious,  but  opposed  to  hard 
labor  (as  what  savage  is  notl),  and  not  easily  kept 
under  restraint.  Those  who  dwell  on  Lake  Chapala 
are  quiet  and  mild,  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  indeed  proved  themselves  high-spirited  and  effi- 
cient in  defending  their  rights,  when  long  oppression 
had  exhausted  their  forbearance.  The  Coras  were 
hardy  and  warlike,  averse  to  any  intercourse  with  the 
whites  and  to  the  Christian  religion,  but  by  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries,  and  the  heavy  blows  of  the  Span- 

*  The  most  violent  paasions  are  never  painted  in  their  features. '  MiUCa  Hutt. 
Afez,,  pp.'  5-6,  10.  '  Of  a  sharpe  wit,  and  good  vnderstanding,  for  what  so- 
eaer  it  t>o,  Sciences  or  other  Arts,  these  people  are  very  apt  to  learne  it  with 
small  instructing.'  Purchaa  his  Pilfrtmes,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1433. 
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ish  soldiers,  they  were  brought  under  subjection^  and 
became  tractable.^ 

The  Southern  Mexicans,  under  which  name  I 
group  the  people  inhabiting  the  present  states  of  Oa- 
jaca,  Guerrero,  Chiapas,  the  southern  portion  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Tabasco,  and  Yucatan,  ccmstitute  the  secood 
and  last  division  of  this  chapter.  Much  of  this  terri- 
tory is  situated  within  the  tierras  calienteSy  or  hot 
lands,  wherein  every  variety  of  tropical  vegetation 
abounds  in  luxuriant  profusion.  The  heat,  especially 
along  the  coast,  to  the  unaccUmated  is  most  oppressive. 
The  great  chain  of  the  cordillera  in  its  transit  across 
the  Tehuantepec  isthmus,  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Pacific  seaboard  than  to  the  Atlantic,  and  dropping 
from  the  elevated  table-land  of  central  Mexico,  seeks 
a  lower  altitude  and  breaks  into  cross-ridges,  that 
traverse  the  countiy  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 
Upon  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus  are  plains  of 
considerable  extent,  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  through 
which  several  rivers,  after  draining  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, discharge  into  the  Mexican  gulf.  These  streams, 
in  their  course  through  the  table-lands,  are  bordered 
by  rich  lands  of  greater  or  lesser  extent.  On  the  south- 
em  side,  nature  puts  on  a  bolder  aspect  and  a  narrower 
belt  of  lowlands  is  traversed  by  several  rivers,  which 
discharge  the  drainage  of  the  southern  slope  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  into  the  lagoons  that  border  the 
ocean.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Yuca- 
tan is  the  absence  of  any  important  river.  The  coast, 
which  is  of  great  extent,  has  in  general  a  bleak  and 
arid  appearance,  and  is  Uttle   broken  except  on  the 

''The  Pintos  of  Chierrero  are  ^most  ferociouB  sayagea.'  Tylor'a  AnakMoc, 
p.  809.  The  Chichixneos  are  'loa  peores  de  todos  y  los  mayores  homicidas  y 
salteadores  de  toda  la  tierra.'  Zcwfatef  in  Alegre^  HiaL  Cor/^.  de  Jems^  torn. 
L,  p.  281.  See,  fnriher,  Abnairas^  Memoria^  p.  18;  K^nUiy,  in  Jiemie  ties  daa 
Mcndea,  Sept  1866,  p.  453;  J>ekiporte,  JBeiaen,  torn,  z.,  p.  ^;  Oroeea  y  Berra, 
Oeografia,  p.  284;  LaO^  ITwua  Orbis,  pp.  269,  280;  Combier^  Toy.,  p.  394; 
Biart,  in  Revm  Fraw^aiu^  Deo.  1864^  pp.  479,  485;  Herrtra,  HmL  Cfm,,  dec. 
viii.,  lib.  yi.  cap.  xyi.;  Mibas,  HisU  de  he  Triumphoe^  p.  721;  Ovieda^  BkL 
Cfen.,  torn.  iiL,  p.  560;  Oomara,  HieL  Jnd.,  foL  271;  Beaimcnt^  Or&n.  de  Me- 
choaoam,  3CS.,  pp.  197,  285;  Pag6e*  Tra/vOe,  yoL  i,  p.  15a 
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north-west,  where  it  is  indented  by  the  laguna  de 
Terminos,  and  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  bays  of  Ab- 
cension,  Esplritu  Santo,  and  Chetumel.  The  central 
part  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula  is  occupied  by  a  low 
ridge  of  mountains  of  barren  aspect.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country  improves,  being  well  wooded,  and  containing 
many  fertile  tracts. 

Many  of  the  nations  occupying  this  region  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  may  be  caUed  cultivated,  or  at 
least  progressive,  and  consequently  belong  to  the 
civilized  nations  described  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  work;  others  falling  back  into  a  state  of  wildness 
after  the  central  civilization  was  extinguished,  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any  Une  separating  civ- 
ilization from  savagism.  Nevertheless  we  will  ex- 
amine them  as  best  we  may;  and  if  it  be  found  that 
what  we  learn  of  them  refers  more  to  the  present 
time  than  has  been  the  case  with  nations  hitherto 
treated,  the  cause  will  be  obvious. 

The  ZapotecSy  who  were  in  former  times  a  very 
powerful  nation,  still  occupy  a  great  portion  of  Oajaca, 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  palaces  and 
cities.  The  whole  western  part  of  the  state  is  taken 
up  by  the  Miztecs.  Tributary  to  the  above  before  the 
Conquest  were  the  Mijea  and  other  smaller  tribes  now 
residing  in  the  mountain  districts  in  the  centre  of  the 
isthmus.  The  Huaves,  who  are  said  to  have  come  by 
sea  from  the  south,  and  to  have  landed  near  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Tehuantepec,  spread  out  over  the  low- 
lands and  around  the  lagoons  on  the  south-western 
coast  of  Oajaca.  In  the  province  of  Goazacoalco, 
and  in  Tabasco,  are  the  Ahualulcos  and  Chontales, 
who  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  state.  South 
of  them  in  Chiapas  are  the  CholeSf  TzendaleSy  Zotziles, 
AlameSy  and  Quelenes;  and  in  the  extreme  south-east- 
em  end  of  the  same  state,  and  extending  into  Central 
America,  some  tribes  of  the  Lacandones  are  located. 
The  extensive  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  was  Mayapan,  formed  the  independent 
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and  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Mayas,  who  held  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  country  until,  after  a  heroic 
resistance,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
superior  discipline  and  weapons  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vaders." 

The  Zapotecs  proper  are  well  formed  and  strong; 
the  features  of  the  men  are  of  a  peculiar  cast,  and  not 
pleasing;  the  women,  however,  are  delicately  formed, 
and  graceful,  with  handsome  features.  Another  tribe 
of  the  same  nation,  the  Zapotecs  of  Tehuantepec,  are 
rather  under  the  medium  height,  with  a  pleasing  oval 
face,  and  present  a  fine  personal  appearance.  Not  a 
few  of  them  have  light-colored  hair,  and  a  somewhat 
fair  complexion.  Their  senses,  especially  that  of  sight, 
are  acute,  and  the  constitution  sound  and  robust,  not- 
withstanding their  habits  of  intoxication.  The  females 
have  regular  and  handsome  features,  and  though  of 
small  stature  and  bizarre  in  their  carriage,  are  truly 
graceful  and  seductive.  Dark,  lustrous  eyes,  long  eye- 
lashes, well-defined  eyebrows,  luxuriant  and  glossy 
jet-black  hair,  play  havoc  with  the  men.  Those  of 
Acayucan  village  are  particularly  noted  for  their 
beauty  But  not  all  are  thus ;  instance  the  Chatinos, 
who  are  remarkably  ugly.  The  natives  of  Oajaca 
are  generally  large  and  well  formed;  those  of  Sierra 
are  of  a  light  yellow  .complexion,  and  their  women 
are  tolerably  white,  with  mild  features.  Some  branches 
of  the  Miztecs  and  Mazatecs  carry  upon  their  shoul- 
ders very  large  loads.  Father  Burgoa,  writing  of  the 
Miztecs  of  Yangtiistlan,  in  the  year  1541,  speaks  of 
their  beautiful  complexion  and  fine  forms.  The  Mijes 
are  ot  good  height,  strongly  built,  hardy,  and  active; 
they  wear  a  beard,  and  altogether  their  aspect  is  re- 
pulsive. The  Zoques  are  very  much  like  the  Mijes, 
their  features  are  as  promineiit  and  unprepossessing; 

^  The  Mayas,  '  Sie  selbst  nezmen  sich  heuie  nocb  MacegucU,  d.  h.  Einge- 
borene  vom  Ma3ra-Lande,  nie  Yucatanoa  oder  Yucateoos,  was  spaniadier 
Ausdnick  fUr  die  Bewohner  des  Staates  ist.'  Wamp&ua,  Cfeog.  «.  8taL,  pp. 
142-3.     See  also  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeografla^  pp.  163,  173,  176,  196;  Brtxsaatr 


de  Bourbourg,  Popol  Vuh,  preface,  p.  dvii. ;  MUhlenpfordt,  Mefieo,  torn.  L,  n, 
208,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  140-3;  Burgoo,  Oeog,  Desmp.,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii,  foL 
396,  400-1;  Remeaal,  llist,  de  Ckyapa,  pp.  264-5;  Juarroa'  HiaL  Ouat,,  p.  14. 
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but  they  are  probably  more  athletic.  The  Chontales 
are  tall  and  very  robust  In  the  village  of  Tequisis- 
tlan,  Oajaca,  shortly  after  the  Spanish  Conquest,  they 
were  all  reported  as  of  a  gigantic  stature.  The 
Huaves  present  a  different  appearance  from  any  of 
the  other  natives  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
They  are  generally  well  made,  and  of  strong  consti- 
tutions. The  natives  of  Tabasco  who  dwell  in  the 
country  bordering  on  the  river  of  that  name  are  of 
medium  height,  and  with  well-developed  limbs.  Both 
men  and  women  have  round  flat  faces,  low  foreheads, 
small  eyes,  flattish  noses,  thick  lips,  small  but  quite 
full  mouths,  white  teeth,  and  tawny  complexions. 
The  Ahualulcos  are  rather  under  th«  middle  height, 
but  of  great  physical  strength.  They  have  a  low 
narrow  forehead,  salient  cheek-bones,  full  lips,  white 
teeth,  small  beard,  and  coarse  hair.  Their  features 
are  aquiline,  and  the  expression  of  their  countenance 
is  melancholy,  one  of  gentleness  blended  with  stern- 
ness. They  strongly  resemble  the  descendants  of 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  The  women  are  more  deli- 
cately made,  and  some  beautiful  ones  are  seen  among 
them.  They  move  quickly  and  with  much  natural 
grace.** 

The  descendants  of  the  Mayas  are  of  medium  size, 
with  good  limbs,  large  faces  and  mouth,  the  upper  lip 
slightly  arched,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  stoutness; 
the  nose  is  somewhat  flat,  eyes  sleepy-looking,  and  hair 
black  and  glossy,  which  rarely  turns  gray;  complexion 
of  a  copper  color,  and  in  some  instances  yellowish. 
Naturally  strong,  the  Maya   or  Yucatec   can  carry 

•*  Barnard^ 8  Tehuantepec,  pp.  220,  224, 227;  Moro,  in  Oaray,  ReconoctmUnto, 
pp.  8d-94;  Miihlenpfordt,  Mt^ico,  torn,  i.,  p.  215;  Macffregor's  Progress  qf 
America,  pp.  848,  8o0;  Mermesdor/,  in  Lotid.  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p. 
543;  Chamay,  Buines  AmMcaines,  pp.  287,  500-1;  Huicfdngs*  CcU,  Mag.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  3d4.  Zapoieca  'bien  tallados,  Mijes  'Arrogantes,  altinoa  de  condicion, 
y  cuerpo,'  Miztecs  'linda  tez  en  el  rostro,  y  buena  disposicion  en  el  talle.' 
Burgoo,  Oeog.  Descrvp.,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  fol.  202,  271,  354,  401,  torn,  i.,  pt.  ii., 
p.  134.  'Tehuantepec  women:  Jet-black  hair,  silky  and  luxuriant,  ennrames 
their  light-brown  faces,  on  which,  in  youth,  a  warm  bluah  on  the  cheek 
heightens  the  lustre  of  their  dark  eyes,  with  long,  horizontal  lashes  and 
sharply  marked  eyebrows.'  Tempsky^s  Mitla,  p.  269.     The  Soques,   'short, 

with  large  chests  and  powerful  muscles Both  men  and  women  have  very 

repulsive  countenances.'  Shu/eldt's  Explor.  Tehuantepec,  p.  126. 
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heavy  loads  long  distances,  and  perform  a  great  deal 
of  hard  labor  without  showing  signs  of  fatigue.  An 
old  Spanish  writer  mentions  that  they  were  generally 
bow-legged,  and  many  of  them  squint-eyed.  The  same 
author  says  they  had  good  faces,  were  not  very  dark, 
did  not  wear  a  beard,  and  were  long-lived.  The  wo- 
men are  plump,  and  generally  speaking  not  ugly.^ 

Very  scanty  was  the  dress  of  the  dwellers  on  Te- 
huantepec  isthmus.  In  Oajaca  and  Chiapas,  the  men 
wore  a  piece  of  deer  or  other  skin  fastened  round  the 
waist,  and  hanging  down  in  front,  and  the  women 
wore  aprons  of  maguey-fibre.  Montanus,  in  describ- 
ing the  Mijes,  says  they  were  quite  naked,  but  that 
some  wore  round  the  waist  a  white  deer-skin,  dressed 
with  human  hearts.  The  Lacandones,  when  going  to 
war,  wore  on  their  shoulders  the  skin  of  a  tiger,  Lon, 
or  deer.  The  Quelenes  wrapped  round  their  head  a 
colored  cloth,  in  the  manner  of  a  turban,  or  garland  of 
flowers.  At  present,  the  usual  dress  of  the  Zapotecs 
is  a  pair  of  wide  Mexican  drawers,  and  short  jacket  of 
cotton,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  made  of  felt  or 
straw — ^yet  the  Huaves  and  many  of  the  poorer  class 
still  wear  nothing  but  a  breech-cloth.  The  costume 
of  the  women  is  simple,  and  not  without  elegance. 
That  of  the  Miztecs,  Zapotecs,  and  others  dweUing  in 
the  city  of  Tehuantepec  is  a  skirt  made  of  cotton — 
sometimes  of  wool — that  reaches  nearly  to  tlie  ankles, 
prettily  and  often  elaborately  worked  in  various  de- 
signs and  colors.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  cov- 
ered with  a  kind  of  chemisette,  with  short  sleeves, 
called  the  huipil,  of  fine  texture,  and  adorned  with 
lace  and  gold  or  silk  threads.  On  the  head  is  a  white 
cotton  covering,  made  like  a  narrow  sack  or  sleeve^ 
which  is  drawn  on  and  hangs  down  over  the  back«  In 
Tabasco,  the  dress  of  the  men  diflFers  little  from  that 
of  the  people  of  Tehuantepec ;  the  Tabasean  women 

^'*  *  Eb  gente  la  de  Yucatan  de  buenos  caeipos,  bien  hechos,  ▼  resios.* 
The  women  'bien  hechas,  y  no  feas. . .  .no  son  blancas,  aino  de  coW  baca* 
Herrera,  Hist,  Oen,,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  liL,  cap.  iv.  See,  farther,  Dcanpier*s  Vojf^ 
ages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  115;  MoreUt,  Vopage^  torn,  i,  p.  148;  Montanus^  NietM» 
Weereld,  p.  268;  Dapper,  Neue  WeU,  p.  291;  TylarU  Anahuae,  p.  16. 
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wear  a  cotton  petticoat  or  a  few  yarda  of  calico  wrapped 
round  the  waist  and  reaching  below  the  knees.  Over 
the  petticoat  they  wear  a  frock  with  sleeves  to  the 
wrist,  leaving  the  bosom  and  neck  exposed.  Children 
and  boys  go  naked ;  indeed,  whenever  clothing  to  any 
extent  is  found  in  this  region,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  foreign  trader  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.*' 

Both  sexes  usually  wear  the  hair  long,  parting  it  in 
the  middle,  and  either  permit  it  to  hang  in  loose 
tresses  over  the  shoulders,  or,  binding  it  with  gay- 
colored  ribbons,  loop  it  up  on  the  bacK  of  the  head, 
where  it  is  fastened  with  a  large  comb.  On  festive 
occasions  they  interweave  flowers  with  the  hair,  and 
also  mingle  with  it  a  species  of  shining  beetle  called 
cucullOy  which  emits  a  phosphorescent  light,  and  pro- 
duces a  very  pretty  eflfect.  Among  the  Zoques  who 
reside  at  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Maria  Chimalapa,  the 
males  shave  the  crown  of  the  head,  a  custom  of  possi- 
ble monkish  origin  peculiar  to  themselves.  Feather 
tufts  and  skins  of  green  birds  were  formerly  much 
used  for  ornaments ;  they  had  also  necklaces  made  of 
pieces  of  gold  joined  together,  and  amber  beads.  Nose 
and  ears  were  pierced,  and  pieces  of  stone  or  amber  or 
gold  rings  or  a  bit  of  carved  wood  inserted.  Mon- 
tanus  describes  a  kind  of  snake  called  ibobacay  which 
he  says  the  inhabitants  of  Chiapas  wore  round  the 
neck.^  They  also  painted  and  stained  the  face. 
When  Fernandez  de  Cordova  explored  the  northern 
coast  of  Yucatan,  he  found  the  people  clad  in  cotton 
garments,  and  at  the  present  day  this  forms  the  prin- 
cipal material  from  which  their  clothing  is  made. 
Men  now  wear  a  cotton  shirt  or  blouse,  usually  without 

•^  Burgod,  Oeog.  De^erip.,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  foL  285;  MorUanua,  Nieuwe  Wet- 
rM,  p.  255;  Dapper,  Netie  Welt,  p.  288;  BroMeur  de  Bourbourg,  Voy.  de  Te- 
kuarUepec,  p.  IW;  Palacios,  in  Oroeco  y  Berra,  Oeof/rci/ta,  p.  166;  Lion,  in  Id,, 
p.  162;  Muaeo  Mex.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  555.  '  Muchachos  ya  mavorciUoB.  Todos 
oemadofl  en  cames,  como  nacieron  de  sub  madres ....  Tras  elloa  yenian 
muohos  Indies  mayores,  casi  tan  desnndos  como  bus  hijos,  con  mnchos  sar- 
tales  de  flores ....  en  la  cabeza,  rebuxada  una  toca  de  colores,  como  tocado  de 
Armenio.'  BemescU,  HUt,  Chyapa,  p.  292. 

*" '  With  their  hair  ty*d  up  in  a  Knot  behind,  they  think  themselyes  ex- 
tream  fine.*  Dampier's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  114.  *  Muy  empenachados 
y  pintados.'  Herrera,  Hist,  Otn,,  dec.  ii.,  lib.  iv,,  cap.  xi;  Barnard  s  Tehuante- 
pec,  pp.  221-2,  226. 
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sleeves,  and  wide  drawers ;  round  the  waist  is  tied  a 
white  or  colored  sash ;  for  protection  from  the  sun,  a 
straw  hat  is  worn,  or  perhaps  a  piece  of  colored  calico, 
and  their  sandals  are  made  from  deer-skin.  Instead 
of  drawers,  they  used  to  wear  a  broad  cotton  band 
passed  round  the  loins,  the  ends  of  which  were  ar- 
ranged to  hang  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind;  a 
cloak  or  mantle  of  cotton  called  zugen  was  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  Colonel  GaUndo  mentions  that 
they  used  the  bark  of  the  India-rubber  tree  for  mak- 
ing garments,  and  Cogolludo  says  that  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived  at  Akd,  in  the  year  1527,  the  army 
of  natives  were  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with  only  their 
privy  parts  covered,  and  the  whole  body  besmeared 
with  clay  of  different  colors.  The  women  display  con- 
siderable taste  in  the  style  of  their  garments ;  over  a 
petticoat,  which  reaches  to  their  ankles,  and  prettily 
bordered  at  the  bottom,  they  have  a  dress  with 
sleeves  down  to  the  elbow;  the  skirt  is  open  at  the 
sides,  and  does  not  fall  as  low  as  the  petticoat,  so 
that  the  border  of  the  latter  may  be  seen,  the  bosom 
of  the  dress  is  open,  and  on  each  side  of  the  breast  and 
round  the  neck  it  is  embroidered  with  coarse  silk,  i« 
in  Tehuantepec;  the  huipil  (Aztec,  vipilli)  is  also  worn. 
In  country  places  women  wear  the  petticoat  alone, 
using  the  overskirt  or  huipil  only  on  special  occasions. 
When  out  of  doors,  they  cover  the  head  and  part  of 
the  face  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.**  All  permit 
the  hair  to  attain  to  its  full  length;  the  men  plait 
theirs  and  wind  it  round  the  head,  leaving  a  short  end 
to  hang  down  behind,  while  that  of  the  women  hangs 
in  dark  masses  over  their  shoulders,  or  is  neatly  bound 
up  behind   and  decorated  with  flowers  or    feathers. 

^  '  Their  apparell  was  of  Cotton  in  manifold  fashiona  and  colours.'  Pur- 
chaa  hi8  Pilarimes,  vol.  v.,  p.  885.  The  Maya  woman's  dress  'se  reduce  a 
hipil  qne  cnbre  la  parte  superior  del  cuerpo,  y  al  fastan  6  enagaa,  de  mantade 
algodon.'  Orozco  y  BtrrOy  Oeografiay  p.  168.  Of  the  men  *un  calzoncillo 
ancho  y  largo  hasta  media  piema,  y  tal  vez  hasta  cerca  del  tobillo,  de  U 
misma  manta,  nn  cefiidor  bianco  6  de  colores,  un  pafiuelo,  y  un  sombrero 
de  paja,  y  6,  veces  una  alpargata  de  suela,  con  bus  cordones  de  mecatp/ 
Pegistro  Yucateco,  torn,  i.,  pp.  177-8.  See,  further,  HoMtl,  Mfx,  OuaL,  p- 
267;  GaUndo,  in  Lond,  Oiog,  Soc,,  Jour.,  voL  iil,  p.  69;  Willson9  Amer,  HiaL, 
pp.  88,  114;  MoreUt,  Voycuje,  torn.  L,  pp.  147,  179. 
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Herrera  stateft  that  it  was  customary  to  scorch  the 
faces  of  young  children  to  prevent  the  growth  of  their 
heards,  and  the  men  allowed  the  hair  to  grow  down 
over  the  eyebrows,  making  their  heads  and  foreheads 
£at  on  purpose.  They  pierced  nose  and  ears,  orna- 
menting them  with  rings  set  with  pearls  and  bits  of 
amber,  and  wore  collars  and  bracelets  of  gold.  Some" 
among  them  filed  their  teeth.  They  painted  the  face 
and  all  exposed  parts  of  the  body  in  many  colors,  us- 
ing white  or  yellow  with  black  and  red,  covering  them- 
selves from  the  waist  upward  with  a  variety  of  designs 
and  figures.  When  going  to  battle,  paint  was  much 
used,  in  order  to  render  their  appearance  more  formi- 
dable"; men  tattooed  on  the  chest,  and  the  women 
mixed  liquid  amber  with  their  pigments,  which,  when 
rubbed  over  the  body,  emitted  a  perfume.**^ 

The  better  class  of  Zapotecs  of  the  present  day 
build  their  houses  in  a  substantial  manner  of  adobes; 
the  common  people  construct  a  more  simple  dwelling 
with  branches  arranged  in  a  double  row,  and  the  space 
between  filled  in  with  earth;  they  also  make  them  of 
wattled  cane-work  plastered  with  clay.  Such  dwellings 
are  cool  and  proof  against  the  frequent  earthquakes 
that  occur  in  their  territory.  Roofs  are  thatched 
with  palmetto-leaves  without  opening,  nor  are  there 
any  windows  in  the  walls.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  several  compartments,  according  to  size  and  ne- 
cessity.*^ The  Mijes  thatch  their  houses  with  bundles 
of  coarse  straw.  The  Chinantecs,  Chochos,  and  Chon- 
tales  originally  built  no  houses,  but  sought  out  the 

^  'Tons  portaient  lea  cheveux  longs,  et  les  Espagnols  ont  eu  beaucoup  de 
])eme  k  les  leur  faire  couper;  la  chevelore  longue  est  encore  anjourdlini  le 
signe  distinctif  des  Indians  insoumis.'  Wakleck,  Voy,  Pitt.,  p.  40.  *Las 
oaras  de  bianco,  negro,  v  Colorado  pintadas,  que  llaman  embijarse,  y  cierto 
pareoen  demonios  pintados.'  CogoUudo,  Mist,  de  Yucathan,  p.  6.  Compsire 
above  with  Ttmaux^Compans,  ia  J^ouvelles  AnncUes  des  Voy,,  1843,  torn.  zcviL, 
p.  50;  Helpe*  Span.  Conq.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  262. 

'^'The  buildings  of  the  lower  class  are  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  and 
form  but  one  piece,  without  window  or  chimney.'  Hermesdor/,  mLon^L  Oeog. 
Soc,  Jour.,  YoL  xzxii.,  p.  544.  'Oubrense  las  casas  de  vna  cnchilla  que  lo6 
InduM  hazen  de  pajas  muy  espessas  y  bien  assentadas,  que  llaman  en  esta 
tierra  jacales. '  Ddvila  PadiUa,  Hist,  Fi>ruL  Mex, ,  p.  549.  See  also  Mvmo  Mex,, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  654;  Bamard*s  Tehuantepec,  pp.  221,  225,  with  cut;  Hasaelj  Mex. 
Ouat.,  p.  262;  Burgoo,  Otog.  Deaertp.,  torn,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  fol.  197. 
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most  shady  forests,  where  they  dwelt,  or  they  located 
themselves  in  ravines  and  rocky  parts,  living  in  caverns 
or  holes  under  the  rocks,  the  Tzendales  of  Chiapas 
had  many  towns  and  painted  their  houses;  the  Ahua- 
lulcos  lived  together  in  communities,  and  had  com- 
modious, well-built  houses  of  interwoven  cane,  plastered 
on  the  inside  with  mud,  the  roof  thatched  with  pal- 
metto.^ 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  the  natives  of  Oajaca  and  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  cultivated  com  and  vegetables,  and  like- 
wise followed  the  chase ;  those  who  dwelt  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea  or  lakes  applied  themselves  to  fishing. 
The  Zapotecs  now  raise  wheat  and  build  mills.  It  is 
asserted  by  an  old  Spanish  chronicler  that  this  nation 
exceeded  all  others  in  eating  and  drinking.  As  early 
as  1690  they  gathered  crops  of  maguey,  maize,  Span- 
ish pease,  chile,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins,  and  bred  swine 
and  poultry.  Of  late  they  cultivate  rice,  sugar-cane, 
and  other  tropical  productions,  as  also  do  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tehuantepec.  Primitive  agriculture  has 
undergone  but  little  alteration;  deer  are  caught  by 
means  of  traps  and  nets.  The  Miztecs,  Mijes,  and 
Cuicatecs  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  The  Mijes  make  a  coarse  or  impure  sugar 
from  sugar-cane ;  their  corn-fields  are  often  many  miles 
distant  from  their  dwellings.  The  Huaves,  the  greater 
portion  of  whom  are  on  the  borders  of  the  lagoons  on 
the  isthmus  of  Tehauntepec,  live  mostly  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  fisheries,  although  they  raise  a  small 
supply  of  grain  and  fruit.  Their  fishing  is  almost  ex- 
clusively done  with  sweep-nets  in  shallow  waters,  and 
during  one  month  of  the  year  they  catch  large  schools 
of  shrimps  in  traps.  The  Zoques  produce  the  small 
quantity  of  corn  that  they  need,  some  achate,  many 
very  fine  oranges,  and  tobacco.     They  are  fond  of 

^The  ChochoB  and  Chontales  'do  tenian  Pueblo  fnndado,  si  no  oobttdm- 
elaa  estrechas  en  lo  mas  eecondido  de  los  montes. '  Burgoo,  Oeog*  Deterip.,  torn, 
ii.,  pt.  iL,  fol.  336.  The  Chinantecs  lired  '  en  rancherias  entfe  barraiMMi  7 
espeasuras  de  arboles.'  Burgoo,  Pakatra  HisL,  pt.  i.,  foL  102;  Chama^,  Buim 
AnUrieaines,  p.  438. 
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iguanas  and  their  eggs,  and  of  parrots,  killing  the 
latter  with  stone&  The  Chontales  of  Tabasco  and 
Tehauntepec  use  maisse  and  cocoa  as  food.  They  eat 
ilesh  only  upon  great  religious  festivals,  marriages,  or 
other  celebraticMis,  but  are  fond  of  fisL  In  olden 
times  they  were  cannibals,  and  Antonio  de  Herrera, 
the  chief  chronicler  of  the  Indies,  accused  also  the 
natives  of  Chiapas  of  being  eaters  of  human  flesh. 
Since  the  Conquest  the  natives  have  lived  mostly  on 
com  and  other  vegetable  productions,  cultivated  by 
themselvea  A  large  portion  of  the  Mayas  and  of  the 
other  aborigines  of  Yucatan  are  to-day  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  also  breed  such  domestic 
animals  as  they  need  for  themselvea  They  are  very 
simple  and  frugal  in  their  eating.**  All  the  natives 
of  this  section  of  the  Mexican  republic  grind  their 
maize  in  the  same  nutnner;  after  first  soaking  it  in  lye 
or  in  lime  and  water,  it  is  bruised  on  the  metate,  or 
rubbing-stone,  being  wet  occasionally*  until  it  becomes 
a  soft  paste.  With  this  they  make  their  tortillas  and 
other  compounds,  both  to  eat  and  drink.  To  make 
tortillas  the  maize  paste  is  shaped  into  thin  cakes 
with  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  cooked  upon  a  flat 
clay  pan.  The  totopoate  is  a  smaller  cake  used  for 
journeys  in  lieu  of  the  tortillas.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  in  the  manner  of  preparation;  the  toto- 
postes  are  cooked  one  side  only  and  laid  near  the  fire, 
which  makes  them  crisp,  and  require  to  be  moistened 
in  order  to  render  them  eatable.  Tamales  are  a 
favorite  dish,  and  are  made  of  pork,  game,  or  poxdtry. 
Th$  meat  is  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  and  washed;  a  small 
quantity  of  the  maize  paste,  seasoned  with  cinnamon, 
saffron,  cloves,  pimento,  tomatoes,  coarse  pepper,  salt, 
red  coloring  matter,  and  some  lard  added  to  it,  is 

'  Zapofecs,  '  Se  dan  oon  gran  vicio  bus  Btimenteras.'  Mizteos,  '  labradores  de 
mayc,  yfriaoL'  Bmgoa,  Owg,  Deecrip,,  torn,  i.,  pt  ii.,  foL  36,  143,  and  47, 
165-6,  184,  tflOL  iL,  pt  iL,  foL  199-200,  202,  228,  282, 396,  398,  400.  Zapotecs, 
'  grande  indinacion,  y  ezercicio  4  la  caza,  y  monteria  de  animales  oampeainos 
en  especial  devenados.'  Burffoa,  PcUeHra  HiaL,  pt  i,  foL  110.  See,  farther, 
BcmtartTs  TehuatUq^eCj  pp.  22(^2,  225-6;  Moro,  in  Oaray,  Reconodmiento, 
TO.  90,  98-4;  Brasaeur  de  Bourbourg,  Voy,  Tehuantepee^  p.  196;  NavarreU, 
OoL  de  Viagee^  torn,  iii,  pp.  66,  61;  OaUndo,  in  L<md.  Oeog.  8oc,  Jow.,  vol. 
ill,  p.  59. 
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placed  on  the  fire  in  a  pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  ao 
qubed  the  consistency  of  a  thick  gruel,  it  is  removed, 
mixed  with  the  meat,  some  more  lard  and  salt  added, 
and  the  mass  kneaded  for  a  few  momenta  It  is  then 
divided  into  small  portions,  which  are  enveloped  in  a 
thin  paste  of  maize.  The  tamales  thus  prepared  are 
covered  with  a  banana-leaf  or  corn-husk,  and  placed 
in  a  pot  or  pan,  over  which  large  leaves  are  laid.  They 
are  allowed  to  boil  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two- 
hours.  The  posole  is  a  nourishing  drink  made  of  sour 
maize  paste  mixed  with  water;  sometimes  they  add  a 
little  honey  to  it.  They  also  prepare  a  drink  by  parch- 
ing com  and  grinding  it  to  powder  on  the  metate, 
and  mixing  it  with  water  and  a  little  achoie.  This 
last  drink  they  prefer  to  the  posole,  for  long  journeys.** 

The  natives  of  Tehuantepec,  and  especially  those 
who  reside  in  the  GroazacosJco  district,  are  neat  and 
clean  in  regard  to  their  personal  habits.  They  observe 
the  custom  of  bathing  daily.  In  their  ablutions  they 
make  use  of  a  plant  called  chintuley  the  root  of  which 
they  mix  with  water,  thereby  imparting  to  their 
bodies  a  strong  aromatic  odor.  The  same  plant  is 
used  when  they  wash  their  clothes,  the  scent  from 
which  remains  on  them  for  some  time.  A  pleasing 
feature  in  the  appearance  of  these  people  is  the  spot- 
less whiteness  of  their  cotton  dresses  and  the  care  they 
bestow  on  their  luxuriant  hair. 

The  other  tribes  who  inhabit  this  isthmus,  as  well 
as  those  of  Chiapas,  are  not  so  clean  in  their  persons, 
and  as  a  consequence  are  much  infested  with  vermin, 
which  the  women  have  a  disgusting  habit  of  eating 
when  picked  from  the  heads  of  their  children.  The 
Mayas  make  frequent  use  of  cold  water,  but  this  prac- 
tice appears  to  be  more  for  pleasure  than  for  cleans- 

**  Tabasooy '  Comen  a  bob  honui  conoertadas,  caznes  de  vaca,  pueroo,  y  anea, 
7  hexL^  vna  benida  muv  aaua,  hecha  de  cacao,  mayz,  y  especia  de  la  tierra,  la 
q^ual  Uaman  Zocolate.  Ifemra,  HisL  Oen.^  dec.  iiL,  lib.  vii,  cap.  iii  Tor- 
tillas, *  when  they  are  baked  brown,  they  are  called  "totoposti,  and  taste 
like  parched  com.'  Sht^eldt's Explar,  TekuantepeCf  p.  125.     liie  Chontales,  'sa 

alimento  frecuente  es  el  posole rara  yez  comen  la  came  de  res.'  Oroieo  y 

Berra,  Geoqrafia^  p.  161-2;  Dampier^s  VoyageSj  voL  iL,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  112-14; 
Hermesdor/f  in  Lond.  Geog.  Soc,,  Jour.,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  643-4. 
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ing  purposes,  as  neither  in  their  persons  nor  in  their 
dwellings  do  they  present  an  appearance  of  cleanli- 
ness.** 

The  weapons  of  the  Southern  Mexicans  were  in 
most  respects  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Central 
Mexicans,  namely,  bows  and  arrows,  macanas,  and 
lances,  the  latter  of  great  length  and  very  strong.  In 
Tabasco  they  carried  turtle-shell  shields,  highry  pol- 
ished, so  as  to  reflect  the  sun;  they  also  had  flint 
stones  for  lances  and  arrow-points,  but  sometimes 
weapon-points  were  made  from  strong  thorns  and  fish- 
bones. The  hard  wooden  sword  of  the  Maya  was  a 
heavy  and  formidable  weapon,  and  required  the  use 
of  both  hands  to  wield  it;  the  edge  was  grooved  for 
the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sharp  flint  with  which  it 
was  armed.  Slings  were  commonly  used  by  all  these 
nations.  In  addition  to  shields,  the  Mayas  had  for 
defensive  armor  garments  of  thickly  quilted  cotton, 
called  escaupileSy  which  covered  the  body  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  and  were  considered  imper- 
vious to  arrows.  The  flint  knife  of  former  days  has 
now  been  replaced  by  the  machete,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  both  cutlass  and  chopping-knife,  and  with- 
out it  no  native  ever  goes  into  the  woods.^ 

When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  at  Tabasco,  they 
encountered  a  people  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
with   a   fair  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  who  de- 

^Sr  Moro,  speaking  of  the  chinttile,  says:  'Una  infnsion  de  estas  raices 
comimica  an  fraganda  al  agna  que  loa  tehuantepecanoe  emplean  como  nn. 
objeto  de  lujo  samamente  apreciado,  tanto  para  labar  la  ropa  de  nso,  como 
para  las  ablnciones  personales.'  Moro,  in  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeogrofia,  p.  180. 
'  Toates  les  parties  de  leur  ydtement  sent  toujours  nouvellement  blanchies. 
Les  femmes  se  baignent  an  moins  nne  fois  par  jour.*  Fotmey,  Mexiqite,  p.  24. 
At  Chiapas,  *  Tons  oes  Indiens,  nns  on  en  chemise,  repandaient  dans  Tatmos* 
phdre  nne  odenr«ta  generis  qm  soulevait  le  cceur.'  Cfiamay,  Ruines  Amiri- 
caines,  p.  457.  The  women  are  '  not  ver^  clean  in  their  habits,  eating  the 
insects  from  the  bushy  heads  of  their  children.*  Hermeadorf,  in  Lond,  Otofj. 
Soc,  Jour,f  Yol.  zxxii.,  p.  543.  'No  son  muy  limpias  en  bus  personas,  ni  en 
BUS  casas,  con  quanto  se  laban.'  fferrera,  H%«t,  Oeiu,  dec  iv.,  ub.  x.,  cap.  iv.; 
Mortletj  Voj/offe,  tom.  i.,  p.  148. 

^ '  Peleauan  con  lan9as,  armadas  las  puntas  con  espinaa  y  huessos  muy 
agudos  de  pescadoe.'  Hcrrera^  HisL  Oen.,  dec.  ii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xL  'Usaban 
de  lanzas  de  deamesurado  tamafio  para  combatir.'  Orozco  y  ^erra,  Oeografia^ 
p.  187.  See  also  Oviedo,  Hist.  Oen,,  tom.  iiL,  p.  461;  Burgoa,  Oeog.  Desaip,, 
tom.  ii.,  pt.  ii,  fol.  336;  CogoUudo,  Hist,  de  Tucathan,  pp.  5-6,  11,  77;  Navcar- 
rete,  Cd,  de  Viages,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  68-9;  Morelet,  Voyage,  tom.  i.,  p.  179. 
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fended  their  eountiy  with  much  bravery;  their  towns 
and  villages  were  well  fortified  with  entrenchments  or 
palisades,  and  strong  towers  and  forts  were  built  on 
such  places  as  presented  the  most  favorable  position 
for  resisting  attacks.  To  their  forts  they  retired  when 
invaded  by  a  superior  force,  and  from  the  walls  they 
hurled  large  rocks  with  damaging  effect  against  their 
foes.  Cortes  found  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Ta- 
basco River,  in  front  of  one  of  their  towns,  a  strong 
wooden  stockade,  with  loop-holes  through  which  to 
discharge  arrows;  and  subsequently,  during  his  march 
through  their  country,  ttey  frequently  set  fire  to  their 
villages,  with  the  object  of  harassing  his  troop& 
When  advancing  to  battle  they  maintained  a  regular 
formation,  and  they  are  described  as  having  met 
Francisco  Montojo  in  good  order,  drawn  up  in  three 
columns,  the  centre  under  the  command  of  their  chief, 
accompanied  by  their  chief  priest.  The  combatants 
rushed  forward  to  the  attack  with  loud  shouts, 
cheered  on  by  the  blowing  of  horns  and  beating  of 
small  drums  called  tunkul^.  Prisoners  taken  in  bat- 
tle were  sacrificed  to  their  gods.*^ 

The  furniture  of  their  houses  is  of  the  plainest  de- 
scription, and  limited  to  their  absolute  wants.  Their 
tables  or  benches  are  made  of  a  few  rough  boards,  and 
a  mat  called  petate,  spread  on  the  floor,  serves  for  a 
bed,  while  a  coarse  woollen  blanket  is  used  for  cover- 
ing; some  few  have  small  cane  bedsteads.  The  na- 
tives of  Tabasco  and  Yucatan  more  commonly  have  a 
network  harridca  or  hammock,  suspended  from  two 
posts  or  trees.  Their  cooking  utensils  consist  of  the 
metate,  pots  made  of  earthen-ware,  and  gourds.  The 
universal  machete  carried  by  man  and  bov  serves 
many  purposes,  such  as  chopping   fire-wood,  killing 

«7  <  Tienen  enfrente  deste  Paeblo  vn  oerro  altiasimo,  caa  vna  pnnta  que 
descnella  Boberviamente,  cad  entre  la  Region  de  las  nubes,  y  coronase  con  vna 
may  dilatada  muralla  de  lossas  de  mas  de  vn  estado  de  alto»  y  ^uentan  de 
las  pintaras  de  sub  characteres  historiales,  que  se  retiraban  aUi,  para  de- 
fenaerse  de  sos  enemigos.'  BurgoOf  Oeog,  Descrip.,  torn,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  foL  167. 
*  Comen9aron  luego  A  tocar  las  bozinas,  pitos,  trompetillas,  y  atabalejos  de 
gente  de  guerra.*  Berrera,  HisU  Oen,,  dec.  ii.,  lib.  iL,  cap.  xvii,  and  lib.  iv., 
cap.  XL  Also  see  Cogolludo,  Hist,  de  Yucathan,  pp.  6,  77-8;  yavarrde,  OoL 
de  Viages,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  60-3;  Helps*  Span.  Conq.,  voL  iL,  p.  263. 
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animals,  eating,  and  building  houses.  Bu^oa  de- 
scribes nets  of  a  peculiar  make  used  by  the  Zapotecs 
for  catching  game ;  in  the  knots  of  the  net  were  fixed 
the  claws  of  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  other  wild  beasts 
of  prey,  and  at  intervals  were  fastened  a  certain  num- 
ber of  small  stones ;  the  object  of  such  construction 
being  probably  to  wound  or  disable  the  animal  when 
caught.*® 

The  Zapotecs,  Miztecs,  Mayas,  and  others,  since 
the  Conquest,  have  long  been  justly  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs,  a  fact  that  is  all  the 
more  surprising  when  we  consider  the  very  imperfect 
implements  they  possessed  with  which  to  perform  the 
work.  Burgoa  speaks  of  the  excellence  and  rich 
quality  of  their  manufactures  in  cotton,  silk,  and  gold 
thread,  in  1670,  and  Thomas  Gage,  writing  about  the 
same  time,  says:  "It  is  rare  to  see  what  works  those 
Indian  women  will  make  in  silk,  such  as  might  serve 
for  patterns  and  samplers  to  many  Schoolmistresses  in 
England."  All  the  spinning  and  weaving  is  done  by 
the  women;  the  cotton  clothes  they  make  are  often 
interwoven  with  beautiful  patterns  or  figures  of  birds 
and  animals,  sometimes  with  gold  and  silk  thread. 
A  species  of  the  agave  americana  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated through  the  country,  from  the  fibres  of  which 
the  natives  spin  a  very  strong  thread  that  is  used 
chiefly  for  making  hammocks;  the  fibre  is  bleached, 
and  then  dyed  in  different  rich  tints.  The  materials 
they  have  for  dyeing  are  so  good  that  the  colors 
never  fade.  The  Zapotecs  have  also  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  tanning  skins,  which 
they  use  for  several  domestic  purposes.*® 

*•  Danmier's  Voyages^  voL  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  115;  Burgoo,  Palestra  Hkt.,  pt  i, 
foL  110;  Brasaeur  de  Bourbourg,  Voy.  Tehuantepee,  p.  196;  CItamay,  Jiumea 
AnUriccdneg^  p.  454.     *  Sobre  vna  estera  si  la  tiene,  que  son  muy  pocos  los 

que  dueimen  en  alto,  en  tapescos  de  cafta ollas,  6  homillos  de  tierra. . . . 

caaolonee,  6  xicaras.*  Burgoo,  Oeog,  Deacrip,,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  fol.  294,  393. 

^ '  Los  soaues  cultivan ....  dos  plantas  pertenecientes  A  la  f amilia  de  las 
brpmeHaa,  de  las  cuales  sacan  el  ixUe  y  la  pita  cuyas  hebras  saben  blanquear, 
hilar  y  tefiir  de  varioa  colores.  Sus  hiladoe  y  las  hamacas  que  tejen  con  estas 
matenas,  constituyen  la  psrte  principal  de  su  industriay  de  su  comercio.' 
The  Zapotecs,  '  los  tejidos  de  seda  silvestre  y  de  algodon  que  labran  las 
Vol.  L   42 
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Notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  although  their  country  is  in  many  parts  inter- 
sected by  rivers  and  lagoons,  they  have  a  surprisingly 
slight  knowledge  of  navigation,  few  having  any  ves- 
sels with  which  to  venture  into  deep  water.  The  in- 
habitants of  Tabasco,  the  Yucatan  coast,  and  Cozumel 
island  possess  some  canoes  made  from  the  single  trunk 
of  a  mahogany-tree,  which  they  navigate  with  small 
lateen  sails  and  paddles.  The  Huaves  and  others  are 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  management  of  any  de- 
cription  of  boats." 

The  Zoques  make  from  the  ixtle  and  pita  thread 
and  superior  hammocks,  in  which  they  have  quite  a 
trade.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Marfa  thev 
grow  excellent  oranges,  and  sell  them  throughout  all 
the  neighboring  towns.  The  Zapotecs  have,  many  of 
them,  a  considerable  commerce  m  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  seeds.  In  the  city  of  Tehuantepec  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  is  conducted  exclusively  by 
women  in  the  market-place.  The  Ahualulcos  are 
chiefly  employed  in  cutting  planks  and  beams,  with 
which  they  supply  many  places  on  this  isthmus;  they 
also  trade  to  some  extent  in  seeds  and  cotton  cloths. 
Different  kinds  of  earthen-ware  vessels  for  domestic 
purposes  are  made  by  the  natives  of  Chiapas,  and  by 
them  exchanged  for  salt,  hatchets,  and  glass  orna- 
ments. The  Mayas  have  an  extensive  business  in 
logwood,  which,  besides  maize  and  poultry,  they  trans- 

mngereSy  son  Terdaderamente  admirables.'  Mbro,  in  Ofxmeo  y  Berra,  Cfeoarafia^ 
pp.  170,  180.  Of  the  Miztecs  it  is  said  that  'las  mugeres  se  han  dado  L 
texer  con  primor  paftos,  y  huepiles,  assi  de  algodon  como  de  seda,  y  hilo  de 
oro,  mu^  costosos.'  Burgoo,  Oiog,  Dtaarip,,  torn.  L,  pt.  iL,  foL  143,  and  torn, 
ii.,  pt.  ii.,  fol.  400.  Further  reference  in  Barnard  s  Teftuantepec,  pp.  22ft-7; 
CJuiton,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.,  voL  iii.,  p.  459;  Hutcfangs*  CaL  Mag.,  vol.  ii,  p. 
394;  Wappdus,  Geog.  u.  Stat,,  p.  163;  Waiieck,  Voy.  PUL,  p.  40;  Oage'sJiew 
JSurveyy  p.  236;  MiMtnpfordty  Jfefioo,  torn,  ii.,  ft,  i.,  pp.  196,  209. 

^Jferrera,  HUL  Oen.,  dec.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  li,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xi;  Oogothdo, 
Hist,  de  YuaUhan,  p.  2;  Morelet,  Voyage,  torn.  L,  pp.  179,  214;  Sk^feldt's 
Bxiplor,  Tehuantepec,  p.  123.  *  Their  canoes  are  formed  out  of  the  trnnk  of 
a  single  maho^[any  or  cedar  tree.'  Dai£%  NoUa^jy,  24.  When  GrijalTa  was 
at  Cozumel  '  vino  una  canoa.'  NavarretCj  Oct  de  ViagcB,  torn.  iiL,  p.  56.  The 
Hnaves  '  no  poseyendo  embarcacionea  propias  para  arriesgarse  en  agnas  de 
algun  f ondo,  y  desconociendo  hasta  el  uso  de  los  remo%  no  frecnentan  mas 
que  loB  puntos  que  por  sn  poca  profnndidad  no  ofrecen  mayor  peligro.'  Jforo, 
in  Qaray,  Beconocimienio,  p.  90. 
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port  to  Beveral  places  along  the  coast  Mr  Stephens 
describes  a  small  community  of  the  Maya  nation, 
numbering  about  a  hundred  men  with  their  families^ 
living  at  a  place  called  Schawill,  who  hold  and  work 
their  lands  in  common.  The  products  of  the  soil  are 
shared  equally  by  all,  and  the  food  for  the  whole  set- 
tlement is  prepared  at  one  hut.  Each  family  contrib- 
utes its  quota  of  provisions,  which,  when  cooked,  are 
carried  off  smoking  hot  to  their  several  dwellings. 
Many  of  the  natives  of  Tabasco  earn  a  livelihood  by 
keeping  bee-hives;  the  bees  are  captured  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  domesticated.  The  Huaves  breed  cattle 
and  tan  hides;  cheese  and  tasajo,  or  jerked  meat,  are 
prepared  and  exported  by  them  and  other  tribes  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  At  the  present  day, 
cochineal  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
forms  an  important  article  of  commerce  among  the  in- 
habitants. A  rather  remarkable  propensity  to  the 
possession  of  large  numbers  of  mules  is  peculiar  to  the 
Mijes;  such  property  in  no  way  benefits  them,  as 
they  make  no  use  of  them  as  beasts  of  burden ;  indeed, 
their  owners  seem  to  prefer  carrying  the  loads  on 
their  own  backs.** 

Formerly,  the  Zapotecs  were  governed  by  a  king, 
under  whom  were  caciques  or  governors  who  ruled 
over  certain  districts.  Their  rank  and  power  de- 
scended by  inheritance,  but  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  king,  from  whom  they  held  their 
authority  in  fief.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the 
most  powerful  among  them  was  the  Lord  of  Cuicatlan; 
for  the  service  of  his  household,  ten  servants  were 
furnished  daily,  and  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  homage.  In  later  years,  a  cacique  was 
elected  annually  by  the  people,  and  under  him  oflScers 
were  appointed  for  the  different  villages.  Once  a  week 
these  suboflScers  assembled  to  consult  with,  and  re- 

^^MUts  Hist.  Mex.,p,  158;  Palacio9,  in  Oraoco  y  Berra,  Oeogrq/k^  p.  166; 
Sermesdor/,  in  Lond.  Geog,  Soc.,  Jour.,  voL  xxxiL,  p.  M7;  Braueurde  Bcur- 
hourg,  Voy.  Tehuantepec,  p.  108;  HutcJdntjs*  Cal,  Mag.,  voL  iL,  p,  394;  Mac- 
ffTffjor's  ProfjrtM  of  America^  vol.  i.,  p.  849;  Moro,  in  Qaratj^  BteomximMento, 
p.  03;  Stepherui*  Yucatan,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14. 
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ceive  instructions  from,  the  cacique  on  matters  relating 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  tlieir  districts.  In  the 
towns  of  the  Miztecs,  a  municipal  form  of  government 
was  established.  Certain  officials,  elected  annually, 
appointed  the  work  which  was  to  be  done  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  every  morning  at  sunrise  the  town-criers 
from  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses  called  the  inhabi- 
tants to  their  allotted  tasks.  It  was  also  the  duty  of 
the  town-criers  to  inflict  the  punishment  imposed  on 
all  who  from  laziness  or  other  neglect  failed  to  perform 
their  share  of  work.  A  somewhat  similar  system  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  in  Chiapas,  where  the  people 
lived  under  a  species  of  republican  government.**  The 
Mayas  were  at  one  time  governed  by  a  king  who 
reigned  supreme  over  the  whole  of  Yucatan.  Internal 
dissensions  and  wars,  however,  caused  their  country 
to  be  divided  up  into  several  provinces,  which  were 
ruled  over  by  lords  or  petty  kings,  who  held  complete 
sway,  each  in  his  own  territory,  owing  allegiance  to 
none,  and  recognizing  no  authority  outside  of  their 
own  jurisdiction.  These  lords  appointed  captains  of 
towns,  who  had  to  perform  their  duties  subject  to 
their  lord's  approval.  Disputes  arising,  the  captains 
named  umpires  to  determine  differences,  whose  decis- 
ions were  final.  These  people  had  also  a  code  of  crim- 
inal laws,  and  when  capital  punishment  was  ordered, 
?ublic  executioners  c&,rried  the  sentence  into  effect 
*he  crime  of  adultery  in  the  man  was  punishable  by 
death,  but  the  injured  party  could  claim  the  right  to 
have  the  adulturer  delivered  to  him,  and  he  could  kill 
or  pardon  him  at  pleasure;  disgrace  was  the  punish- 

^  'Les  seigneurs  de  Coicatlan  ^taie&t,  au  temps  de  la  conqndte  trte-ricfaes 
et  trte-puiasants,  et  lenrs  descendants  en  ligne  directe,  decores  encore  du  titre 
de  caciques.'  Fossey,  Mexique,  pp.  338-9.  At  Etla,  *  Herren  des  Ortes  ifrsrcn 
Gaoken,  welche  ihn  als  eine  Art  von  Mannlehen  besassen,  nnd  dem  Konige 
einen  gewissen  Tribut  bezaUen  mnssten.'  A/Ufilenj^ordi,  MeficOf  torn.  iL,  pt 
i.,  p.  188.  The  Miztecs  '  tenian  sefialadoe  como  pregoneros,  offidales  que 
elegian  por  alio,  i>ara  que  todas  Ioa  mafianas  al  despuntar  el  Sol,  snbidos  en  lo 
mas  alto  de  la  casa  de  su  Bepublica,  con  grandee  vozes,  llamaaen,  y  exiiasen 
i  todos,  diziendo  salid,  sabd  ^  trabajar,  i  trabajar,  y  con  rigor  execntiTO 
castigaban  al  one  faltaba  de  su  tarea.'  Burgoo,  Otog.  Degcrip.,  torn,  i,  pt  xL, 
foL  161;  also  Merrera,  Hist.  Oen,,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  z.,  cap.  xi. 
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ment  of  the  woman.  The  rape  of  a  virgin  was  pun- 
ished by  stoning  the  man  to  death." 

Slavery  existed  among  the  tribes  of  Groazacoalco 
and  Tabatsco.  Dofia  Marina  was  one  of  twenty  female 
slaves  who  were  presented  to  Cortes  by  the  cacique 
of  the  latter  place ;  and  when  her  mother,  who  lived 
in  the  province  of  Goazacoalco,  gave  her  away  to 
some  travelling  merchants,  she,  to  conceal  the  act, 
pretended  that  the  corpse  of  one  of  her  slaves  who 
died  at  that  time  was  that  of  her  own  daughter." 

Among  the  Zapotecs  and  other  nations  who  inhabit 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  marriages  are  contracted 
at  a  very  early  age;  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that 
a  youth  of  fourteen  marries  a  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve. 
Polgamy  is  not  permissible,  and  gentleness,  affection, 
and  frugality  characterize  the  marital  relations.  Cer- 
tain superstitious  ceremonies  formerly  attended  the 
birth  of  children,  which,  to  a  modified  extent,  exist  at 
the  present  day.  When  a  woman  was  about  to  be 
confined,  the  relatives  assembled  in  the  hut,  and  com- 
menced to  draw  on  the  floor  figures  of  different  ani- 
mals, rubbing  each  one  out  as  soon  as  it  was  completed. 
This  operation  continued  till  the  moment  of  birth,  and 
the  figure  that  then  remained  sketched  upon  the 
ground  was  called  the  child's  tona  or  second  self. 
When  the  child  grew  old  enough,  he  procured  the 
animal  that  represented  him  and  took  care  of  it,  as  it 
was  believed  that  health  and  existence  were  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  animal's,  in  fact,  that  the  death  of 
both  would  occur  simultaneously.  Soon  after  the 
child  was  bom,  the  parents,  accompanied  by  friends 
and  relatives,  carried  it  to  the  nearest  water,  where 
it  was  immersed,  while  at  the  same  time  they  in- 
voked the  inhabitants  of  the  water  to  extend  their 

" '  Estava  lujeta  ^  diuenoe  Sefiores,  qne  como  Reyezuelos  dominaban 
dinenos  territorioe ....  pero  antea  aula  sido  toda  sujeta  i  vn  Seflor,  y  Rey 
Snpremo,  y  asi  gonemada  con  gouiemo  Monarquico. '  Coffofludo,  Hist,  de  Yu- 
cathan,  p.  60.  'En  cada  pueblo  tenian  seflalados  Capitanes  a  quienes  obede- 
cian.'  Herrera,  HisL  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  ii.-iv.  For  old  custonu  and 
new,  compare  above  with  Morelet,  Voyage,  torn.  L,  p.  168,  and  ffasad,  Mex. 
OtiaL,p,2&7. 

**  *  With  other  presents  Irhich  they  brought  to  the  conqueror  were  twenty 
female  slaves/  Helpa*  Span,  Conq.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  264. 
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protection  to  the  child;  in  like  manner  they  afterward 
prayed  for  the  favor  of  the  animals  of  the  land.  It 
is  a  noticeable  trait,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  parents, 
that  their  children  render  to  them,  as  well  as  to  all 
aged  people,  the  greatest  respect  and  obedience.  That 
the  women  are  strictly  moral  cannot  be  asserted. 
Voluptuous,  with  minds  untrained,  and  their  number 
being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  men,  it  is  not  surpris 
ing  that  travellers  have  noted  an  absence  of  chastity 
among  these  women;  yet  few  cases  of  conjugal  infi 
delity  occur,  and  chastity  is  highly  esteemed.  Ille- 
gitimate children  are  not  common,  partly  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  early  marriages.^  Among  the  Quelenes, 
when  a  contract  of  marriage  was  made,  the  fiiends 
and  relatives  collected  at  the  assembly-house  common  to 
every  vUlage.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  wete  then 
introduced  by  the  parents,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
cacique  and  priest  confessed  all  the  sins  of  which  they 
were  guilty.  The  bridegroom  was  obliged  [to  state 
whether  he  had  had  connection  with  the  bride  or  with 
other  women,  and  she,  on  her  part,  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  all  her  short-comings;  this  ended,  the 
parents  produced  the  presents,  which  consisted  of 
wearing-apparel  and  jewelry,  in  which  they  proceeded 
to  array  them ;  they  were  then  Hfted  up  and  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  two  old  men  and  women,  who 
carried  them  to  their  future  home,  where  they  laid 
them  on  a  bed^  locked  them  in,  and  there  left  them 

^'Vbo  en  esta  jaridicion  grandea  errores,  y  ritos  con  las  paridaa,  y 
nillos  recien  nacidos,  lleoandoloe  i  los  rios,  y  sumersiendoloe  en  el  a^a»  hi- 
zian  deprecacion  A  todoB  loa  animales  aquatiles,  y  luego  &  los  de  tiemt  le 
fueran  fauorables,  y  no  le  ofendieran.'  Burgoo,  Oeog,  Veacrip.,  torn.  iL,  pt 
ii.,  foL  329.  'Gonnervase  entre  ellos  la  creencia  de  que  su  vida  esti 
iinida  i  la  de  un  animal,  y  que  es  forzoso  que  mueran  ellos  cuando  &te  ma- 
ere.'  Museo  Mex.,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  S54-5.     'Between  husband  and  wife  cases  of 

infidelity  are  rare To  the  credit  of  the  Indians  be  it  also  said  that  their 

progeny  is  legitimate,  and  that  the  vows  of  marriage  are  as  faithfully  cher> 
ished  as  in  the  most  enlighted  and  favored  lands.  Youthful  marname  are, 
nevertheless,  of  frequent  occurrence. '  BamartCa  TehuarUepec,  p.  222.  Women 
of  the  Japateco  race:  'Their  manners  in  regard  to  morals  are  most  blame- 
able.*  Hermeadoi/,  in  Lend,  Oeog,  Soc,  Jour,,  voL  xxxii.,  p.  543.  Marcs 
refen^ng  to  the  women  of  Jaltipan,  says:  'Son  de  coetumbres  sumamente 
libres:  suele  decirse  ademas  que  los  jaltipanoe  no  solo  no  las  oelan,  sino  que 
llevan  las  ideas  de  hospitalidad  £  un  raro  exceso.'  Oaray,  ReoonoQTnietUo,  p. 
116;  Ferry,  Coated  L'lndien,  pp.  6-7;  Registro  Tueateco,  tom.  i.,  p.  166. 
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securely  married."  Among  the  Mayas,  eariy  mar- 
riage was  a  duty  imposed  by  the  Spanish  Fathers, 
and  if  a  boy  or  girl  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
had  not  chosen  a  mate,  the  priest  selected  one  of 
equal  rank  or  fortune  and  obliged  them  to  marry. 
The  usual  presents  were  dresses;  and  a  banquet  was 
prepared,  of  which  all  present  partook.  During  the 
feast  the  parents  of  the  parties  addressed  them  in 
speeches  applicable  to  the  occasion,  and  afterward 
the  house  was  perfumed  by  the  priest  who  then  blessed 
the  company  and  the  ceremony  ended.  Previous  to  the 
wedding-day  the  parents  fasted  during  three  days. 
The  young  man  built  a  house  in  front  of  that  of  his 
father-in-law,  in  which  he  lived  with  his  wife  during 
iJie  first  years  of  his  servitude,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
work  for  his  father-in-law  four  or  five  years.  If  he 
failed  to  perform  faithful  service,  his  father-in-law 
dismissed  him,  and  gave  his  daughter  to  another. 
Widowers  were  exempt  from  this  servitude,  and  could 
<5hoo8e  whom  they  pleased  for  a  wife,  without  the  in- 
terference of  relatives.  It  was  forbidden  a  man  to 
marry  a  woman  of  the  same  name  as  his  father. 
They  married  but  one  wife,  though  the  lords  were 
permitted  to  make  concubines  of  their  slaves.  Mr 
Stephens,  in  his  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
-village  of  Schawill,  says:  "Every  member  must  marry 
within  the  rancho,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  marriage  out 
of  it  had  ever  occurred.  They  said  it  was  impossi- 
ble ;  it  could  not  happen.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  villages  to  attend  the  festivals;  and  when 
we  suggested  a  supposable  case  of  a  young  man  or 
woman  falling  in  love  with  some  village  Indian,  they 
said  it  might  happen;  there  was  no  law  against  it; 
but  none  could  marry  out  of  the  rancho.  This  was  a 
thing  so  little  apprehended  that  the  pimishment  for 
it  was  not  defined  in  their  penal  code ;  but  being  ques- 

^ '  InntaiuuiBe  en  el  Capol,  <yie  es  vna  casa  del  comtin,  en  cada  barrio, 
para  hazer  caBamientos,  el  Cazique,  el  Papa,  Iob  desposados,  los  parientes: 
estando  sentados  el  seAor,  y  el  Papa,  lleganan  los  contrayentes,  y  el  Papa  les 
jtmonestana  que  dixessen  las  cosas  que  auian  hecho  basta  aquella'  bora.* 
Herrera,  Hist,  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  xi. 
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tioned,  after  some  consultations,  they  said  that  the 
offender,  whether  man  or  woman,  would  be  expelled 
We  remarked  that  in  their  small  community  constant 
intermarriages  must  make  them  all  relatives,  which 
they  said  was  the  case  since  the  reduction  of  their 
numbers  by  the  cholera.  They  were,  in  fact,  all  kins- 
folk, but  it  was  allowable  for  kinsfolk  to  marry,  ex- 
cept in  the  relationship  of  brothers  and  sisters." 

In  divisions  of  property,  women  could  not  inherit; 
in  default  of  direct  male  heirs,  the  estate  went  to  the 
brothers  or  nearest  male  relatives.  When  the  heir 
was  a  minor,  one  of  his  male  relatives  was  appointed 
guardian,  until  the  days  of  his  minority  should  have 
passed,  when  the  property  was  deUvered  up  to  him. 
The  Southern  Mexicans  were  particular  to  keep  a 
strict  chronology  of  their  lineage.  Young  children 
underwent  a  kind  of  baptismal  ceremony.  The  Mayas 
believed  that  ablution  washed  away  all  evil ;  and  pre- 
vious to  the  ceremony  the  parents  fasted  three  days, 
and  they  were  particular  to  select  for  it  what  they 
considered  a  lucky  day.  The  age  at  which  the  rite 
was  performed  was  between  three  and  twelve  years, 
and  no  one  could  marry  until  he  had  been  baptized. 
Habits  of  industry  as  well  as  respect  for  parents  and 
aged  people  were  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  children.*^ 

The  Southern  Mexicans  are  fond  of  singing  and 
dancing,  though  there  is  not  much  variety  either  in 
their  melancholy  music  or  monotonous  dances.  Their 
favorite  instrument  is  the  marimba^  composed  of  pieces 
of  hard  wood  of  different  lengths  stretched  across  a 
hollowed-out  canoe-shaped  case.  The  pieces  of  wood 
or  keys  are  played  upon  with  two  short  sticks,  one  held 
in  each  hand.  The  sound  produced  is  soft  and  pleas- 
ing, and  not  unlike  that  of  a  piano.  Another  instru- 
ment is  the  tunJculy  or  drum,  made  of  a  hollow  log 

^  Dampier^s  VcyageB^  voL  ii,  pt.  ii.,  p.  114;  Herrera,  JBUt,  Oen.,  dec.  it.^ 
lib.  X.,  cap.  iv.;  Temanx-CompaM,  in  Noueeiles  Anmaks  den  Vojf.,  1843,  torn, 
xcvii.,  p.  50;  Stephens*  Yucatan,  roL  iL,  pp.  16-16;  Laet,  Noma  Orhia,  p.  272; 
Dice.  Univ.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  256;  Baexa,  in  JRegmtro  Tueateeo,  torn.  L,  p.  16(5. 
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with  sheep-skin  stretched  over  the  end;  it  is  struck 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  performer  hold- 
ing it  under  his  left  arm.  Their  movements  during 
their  dances  are  slow  and  graceful.  The  men  are 
addited  to  intoxication  at  their  feasts,  the  liquor  in 
common  use  among  them  being  mescal  and  aguar- 
diente, a  colorless  spirit  made  from  the  sugar-cane. 
Many  of  the  natives  have  a  small  still  in  their 
houses." 

The  Zapotecs  are  exceedingly  polite  to  one  another 
in  their  common  salutations,  calUng  each  other 
brother,  and  to  the  descendants  of  their  ancient 
caciques,  or  lords,  the  utmost  reverence  is  paid.  It  is 
related  by  a  Mexican  writer  that  in  a  village  not  dis- 
tant from  the  city  of  Oajaca,  whenever  an  aged  man, 
the  son  of  one  of  their  ancient  lords,  was  seen  by  the 
natives  out  walking,  with  a  majesty  that  well  became 
his  fine  form,  position,  and  age,  they  uncovered  their 
heads,  kissed  his  hands,  which  he  held  out  to  them, 
with  much  tenderness,  calling  him  daade  (father),  and 
remained  uncovered  until  he  was  lost  to  sight.  They 
are  a  theocratic  people,  much  addicted  to  their  ancient 
religious  belief  and  customs.  Those  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mitla  entertain  a  peculiar  superstition; 
they  will  run  to  the  farthest  villages  and  pick  up  even 
the  smallest  stones  that  formed  a  part  of  the  mosaic 
work  of  that  famous  ruin,  believing  that  such  stones 
will  in  their  hands  turn  into  gold.  Some  of  them 
hold  the  belief  that  any  one  who  discovers  a  buried  or 
hidden  treasure  has  no  right  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use  any  portion  of  it,  and  that  if  he  does,  death  will 
strike  him  down  within  the  year,  in  punishment  of  the 
sacrilege  committed  against  the  spirit  of  the  person 
who  hid  or  buried  the  treasure.     One  of  the  first 

M  'Their  amusements  are  scarcely  worthy  of  note. . .  .their  liveliest  songs 
are  sad,  and  their  merriest  music  melancholy.*  Barnard's  Tehuantepec,  p. 
222.  'Afectos  &  las  bebidas  embriaffantes,  conocen  dos  particnlares,  el  choroU, 
y  el  bakhd  6  guarapo,  compuesto  de  agua,  cafia  de  azncar,  palo-guarapo  y 
maiz  quemado.'  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeogrq/la,  p.  162.  See  also  Fosaey,  Mexique, 
pp.  343,  364;  Dampier*s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  115;  Stephens*  Yucaian, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  144-5;  Clvarnay,  Ruines  Amiricaines,  pp.  496-7. 
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priests  that  lived  among  the  Zapotecs  says  that  after 
they  had  entered  the  pale  of  the  church,  they  still 
clung  to  their  old  religious  practices,  and  made  offer- 
ings of  aromatic  gums,  and  living  animals;  and  that 
when  the  occasion  demanded  a  greater  solemnity,  the 
officiating  priest  drew  blood  from  the  under  part  of 
his  tongue,  and  from  the  back  part  of  his  ears,  with 
which  he  sprinkled  some  thick  coarse  straw,  held  as 
sacred  and  used  at  the  sacrifices.  To  warm  them- 
selves, the  Chochos,  or  Chuchones,  of  Oajaca  used,  in 
cold  weather,  toward  the  evening,  to  bum  logs  and 
dry  leaves  close  to  the  entrance  of  their  caves,  and 
blow  the  smoke  into   their  dwellings,  which  being 

?[uite  full,  all  the  family,  old  and  young,. males  and 
emales,  rushed  in  naked  and  closed  the  entrance. 
The  natives  of  Goazacoalco  and  other  places  practised 
some  of  the  Jewish  rites,  including  a  kind  of  circum- 
cision, which  custom  they  claimed  to  have  derived  from 
their  forefathers;  hence  have  arisen  innumerable 
analogies  to  prove  the  Jewish  origin  of  these  peoplea 
The  Huaves  still  preserve  ancient  customs  at  their 
feasts.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  nearly 
all  these  people  are  fishermen,  very  few  of  them  can 
swim.  The  Mijes  have  a  habit  of  speaking  in  very- 
loud  tones;  this  is  attributed  by  some  to  their  haughty 
spirit,  and  by  others  to  their  manner  of  life  in  the 
most  rugged  portion  of  the  mountains.  When  bound 
upon  a  journey,  if  they  have  no  other  load  to  carry, 
they  fill  their  tonates,  or  nets,  with  stones.  This  is 
generally  done  by  them  on  the  return  home  from  the 
market-place  of  Tehuantepec.  These  loads  rest  upon 
their  backs,  and  hang  by  a  band  from  their  foreheads. 
In  ancient  times,  when  they  were  in  search  of  a  new 
country  to  settle  in,  they  subjected  the  places  they 
had  devastated  to  the  fire  proof.  This  was  done  by 
putting  a  firebrand  over  night  into  a  hole,  and  if  it 
was  found  extinguished  in  the  morning,  they  consid- 
ered th  t  the  Sun  desired  his  children  (that  is  them- 
selves) to  continue  their  journey.     They  are  much 
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given,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, and  will  make  sacrifices,  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
altar,  of  birds,  as  offerings  to  the  false  gods  they  wor- 
shipped before  their  partial  conversion  to  Christianity. 
The  natives  attribute  eclipses  of  the  moon  to  an  at- 
tempt by  the  sun  to  destroy  their  satellite,  and  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe  make  a  frightful  uproar,  em- 
ploying therefor  everything  they  can  get  hold  of.^® 

The  diseases  most  prevalent  among  the  Southern 
Mexicans  are  fevers,  measles,  and  severe  colds.  All 
these  people  possess  an  excellent  knowledge  of  medi- 
cinal herbs,  and  make  use  of  them  in  cases  of  pains 
and  sickness.  They  still  practise  some  of  their  myste- 
rious ceremonies,  and  are  inclined  to  attribute  all  com- 
plaints to  the  evil  influence  of  bewitchments.  Father 
Saeza,  in  the  Begistro  YucaiecOy  says  they  consulted  a 
crystal  or  transparent  stone  called  zalzun,  by  which 
they  pretended  to  divine  the  origin  and  cause  of  any 
sickness.  When  suffering  with  fever  or  other  disorders, 
the  disease  is  often  much  aggravated  and  death  caused 
by  injudicious  bathing  in  the  rivers.  In  ancient  times 
tobacco  was  much  used  as  a  specific  against  pains  aris- 
ing from  colds,  rheumatism,  and  asthma;  the  natives 
found  that  it  soothed  the  nerves  and  acted  as  a  nar- 
cotic. They  also  practised  bleeding  with  a  sharp  flint 
or  fish-bone.  The  Zapotecs  attempted  cures  by  means 
of  a  blow-pipe,  at  the  same  time  invoking  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gods."* 

** '  ProyinciiB  Guazacualco  atque  Ylnt®  nee  non  et  OueztxatlfiB  indiginse, 
mnltas  ceremonias  lucUeoram  usurpabant,  nam  et  circumcidebantnr,  more  k 
raajoribua  (nt  ferebant)  accepto,  qaod  alibi  in  hisce  regionibus  ab  Hispanis 
hactenus  non  fnit  obBenratum.'  Za^f  Novus  Orbis,  p.  261.  'They  appear 
to  regard  with  horror  and  avoid  with  superstitious  fear  all  those  places 
reputed  to  contain  remains  or  evidences  of  their  former  religion.*  Shufddt^s 
Ejyhr,  Tehuantepec,  p.  126.  See,  further,  Muaeo  Mex,,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  554-5; 
CJiarnay,  Ruinea  AmericaineSf  pp.  265,  286;  Burgoo^  Geog.  Deacrvp,^  tom.  ii., 
pt.  ii.,  fol.  281-2,  290,  313,  332,  335-6,  397;  Id.,  Palestra  Hist.,  fol.  110; 
Moro,  in  Garay,  ReconocimientOy  p|).  90,  93;  Dice,  Univ.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  257. 

••  Burgoa,  Gtog.Descrip.,  tom.  li.,  pt.  ii.,  fol.  329;  Baesa,  in  Begistro  Yuca- 


teco,  torn,  i,  p.  168;  Morelet,  Voyage,  tom.  i.,  p.  313;  Hermesdorf,  in  Lond. 
Geog,  8oc.,  Jour,,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  543.  'Ay  en  esta  tierra  mucha  diuersidad 
<le  yeruas  medicinales,  con  que  se  curan  los  naturales.'  Herrera^  Hist,  Gen., 


dec.  iii.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  iii.  The  Maya  'sabe  las  virtudes  de  todas  las 
plantas  como  si  hubiese  estadiado  botinica,  conoce  los  venenos,  los  ant  do- 
ios,  y  no  se  lo  ocultan  los  calmantes.*  Oroxco  y  Berra,  Geogrqfia,  pp.  158, 
162,  178. 
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When  a  death  occurs  the  body  is  wrapped  in  a  cot- 
ton cloth,  leaving  the  head  and  face  uncovered,  and 
in  this  condition  is  placed  in  a  grave.  Very  few  of 
the  ancient  funeral  usages  remain  at  the  present  day, 
though  some  traces  of  superstitious  ceremonies  may 
still  be  observed  among  them ;  such  as  placing  food  in 
the  grave,  or  at  different  spots  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Sometimes  a  funeral  is  conducted  with  a  certain 
degree  of  pomp,  and  the  corpse  carried  to  its  last  rest- 
ing-place followed  by  horn-blowers,  and  tunkul-drum- 
mers.  As  in  the  case  of  the  central  Mexicans,  a 
memorial  day  is  observed,  much  respect  is  shown  for 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  at  which  times  fruits,  bread, 
and  cakes  are  placed  upon  the  graves.*^ 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tehuantepec 
isthmus  and  Yucatan  is  at  the  present  day  one  of  do- 
cility and  mildness.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  are 
kind-hearted,  confiding,  and  generous,  and  some  few 
of  them  evince  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  although 
the  majority  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  of  loose  mor- 
ality as  we  esteem  it,  yet  apparently  unconscious  of 
wrong.  Cayetano  Moro  says  they  are  far  superior  to 
the  average  American  Indian.  The  Zapotecs  are  a 
bold  and  independent  people,  exhibit  many  intellectual 
qualities,  and  are  of  an  impatient  disposition,  though 
cheerful,  gentle,  and  inoffensive;  they  make  good  sol- 
diers; they  are  fanatical  and  superstitious  like  their 
neighbors.  The  women  are  full  of  vivacity,  of  tem- 
perate and  industrious  habits,  their  manners  are  char- 
acterized by  shyness  rather  than  modesty,  and  they 
are  full  of  intrigue.  To  this  nation  the  Mijes  present 
a  complete  contrast;  of  all  the  tribes  who  inhabit  th^ 
isthmus,  they  are  the  most  brutal,  degraded,  and  idol- 
atrous; they  are  grossly  stupid,  yet  stubborn  and  fero- 
cious.    The  Chontales  and  Choles  are  barbarous,  fierce^ 

•^  Terncwx-CoTtiipanB,  in  NcuveUea  AnnaXes  des  Voy.,  1843,  torn.  xcviL,  p. 
51;  Museo  Mex.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  554.  *  En  Tamiltepec,  loe  indios  usaii  de  cere- 
monias  anpersticiosas  en  sas  sepulturas.  Se  lea  ve  hacer  en  lo6  cementerios 
peqnefios  montones  de  tierra,  en  loe  qne  mezclan  vfveres  cada  ves  que  en- 
tierran  alguno  de  ellos.*  Berkmdier  y  Thovel,  Diarh,  p.  5231. 
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and  quarrelsome,  and  greatly  addicted  to  witchcrafL 
The  Cajonos  and  Nexitzas,  of  Oajaca,  are  of  a  covetous 
and  mfidicious  nature,  dishonest  in  their  dealings,  and 
much  inclined  to  thieving.  The  Zoques  are  more 
rational  in  their  behavior;  although  they  are  ignorant 
and  intemperate  in  their  habits,  they  are  naturally 
kind  and  obliging,  as  well  as  patient  and  enduring. 
The  Huaves  are  deficient  in  intelligence,  arrogant  and 
inhospitable  to  strangers,  and  of  a  reticent  and  perverse 
disposition.  The  Miztecs  are  grave  and  steady ;  they 
exhibit  many  traits  of  ingenuify,  are  industrious,  hos- 
pitable, and  affable  in  their  manners,  and  retain  an 
ardent  love  for  liberty.**  The  Mayas  exhibit  many 
distinguished  characteristics.  Although  of  limited 
intelligence,  and  more  governed  by  their  senses  than 
their  reason,  their  good  qualities  predominate.  Form- 
erly, they  were  fierce  and  warlike,  but  these  character- 
istics have  given  place  to  timidity,  and  they  now  appear 
patient,  generous,  and  humane;  they  are  frugal  and 
satisfied  with  little,  being  remarkably  free  from  ava- 
rice. Herrera  describes  them  as  fierce  and  warlike, 
much  given  to  drunkenness  and  other  sins,  but  gen- 
erous and  hospitable.  Doctor  Young,  in  his  History 
of  Mexico,  says:  "They  are  not  so  intelligent  or  ener- 
getic, though  far  more  virtuous  and  humane  than  their 
brethren  of  the  north."  The  women  are  industrious, 
have  pleasing  manners,  and  are  inclined  to  shyness. 
To  sum  it  all  up,  I  may  say  that  the  besetting  vice  of 

''The  Miztecs  'siempre  de  mayor  reputacion,  y  mas  politicos.'  Zapo- 
tecs  '  naturalmente  apazibles,  limpios,  Incidos,  y  liberales.'  Nexitzas  'antutos, 
maUciosos,  inclinadoe  &  robos,  v  desacatos,  con  otros  Cerranos  supersticiosos, 
acostumbrados  i  aleuosias,  y  hechizeros.'  Burgoo,  Geog.  Descrip.,  torn,  i., 
pt.  ii,  fol.  151,  tom.  il,  pt,  ii.,  fol.  202,  312,  also  foL  204,  211,  228,  271,  282, 
294,  335,  400.  Oholes,  'nacion. . .  .feroz,  guerrera  4  independiente.'  Balbi, 
in  Orosseo  y  Berra  Oeograjla,  p.  167.  'Siendo  los  Indioe  Mixes  de  natural 
feroz,  barbaro,  y  duro,  que  quieren  ser  tratados  con  aspt^reza,  y  rigor.'  Dd- 
ifUa,  Teatro  Ecles.,  tom.  i.,  p.  224.  See,  further.  Burgoo,  Palestra  Hist.,  pt.  i., 
fol.  101;  Oroxco  y  Berra,  Oeograjla,  pp.  161-2,  186-7;  Tottcs,  in/rf.,  p.  179; 
MuKo  Mex.,  torn*  ii,  pp.  554-5;  Tenvpsky's  MUla,  p.  269;  Henrnsdorf,  in 
Lonid,  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  543;  Barnard's  TehuojUepec,  pp.  220-7; 
Chamay,  JRuines  Amiricaines,  pp.  258-9,  287;  Oviedo,  Hist,  Oen,,  tom.  iii.,  p. 
4.39;  Miihlermfordt,  Mgico,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  200;  Damjners  Voyages,  vol.  ii., 
pt.  ii.,  pp.  115-16;  DdvOa Padtlla,  Hist.  Fvnd,  Mex.,  p.  294;  Laet,  Noms  Orbis, 
p.  325. 
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these  nations  is  intemperance,  but  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing to  excess  is  found  to  be  much  more  common  among 
the  mountain  tribes  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lowlands.  Quarrels  among  themselves  seldom  occur, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  many  of 
them  possess  excellent  natural  qualifications  both  for 
common  labor,  and  artistic  industry;  and  that  there 
is  no  cause  to  prevent  their  becoming,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  useful  citizens.'* 

"' £b  el  indio  yuoateco  nn  moiutraoso  conjanto  de  religion  d impiedad, 

de  virtudes  y  vicios,  de  sagacidad  y  estupidez tiene  ideas  exactaa  precisas 

de  lo  bueno  y  de  lo  malo Es  incapas  de  robar  un  peso,  y  roba  coatro  yeces 

do8  reales Siendo  honrado  en  oasi  todas  sus  aocione8....Be  puede  declr 

que  el  ilnico  vicio  que  le  domina  es  el  de  la  embrias^ues.'  B€ffi9tro,  Tueateeo^ 
torn,  i.,  pp.  291-^;  Baaoa,  in  Id.,  torn,  i.,  pp.  166-8,  174;  Marele$,  V<^age^ 
torn,  i.,  p.  148;  Herrtra,  Hist.  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  z.,  cap.  iv.;  MiWs  HwL 
Mex.,  p.  158;  Moro,  in  Oaray,  JReeonodmiento,  pp.  89-94;  MUUer,  Heuen,  torn, 
ii,  p.  371. 

TBIBAI.  BOUMDAItna. 

Under  the  name  Wild  Tbibbs  or  Mbzioo,  I  include  all  the  people  inhabit- 
ing the  Mexican  Territory  from  ocean  to  ocean,  between  latitude  23*  north 
and  the  Central  American  boundary  line  aouth,  including  Yucatan  and  Tehuan- 
tepee.  The  southernmost  point  of  this  division  touches  the  fifteenth  degree 
of  north  latitude.  A  subdivision  of  this  group  is  made  and  the  parts  are 
called  the  Central  Mexicans,  and  the  Southern  Mexicans,  respectively.  In  the 
former  I  include  the  nations  north  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  the  port 
of  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
in  the  latter,  all  those  south  of  this  line. 

Going  to  the  fountain-head  of  Mexican  history,  I  find  mentioned  certain 
names,  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  whether  they  are  different 
names  applied  to  the  same  people  or  different  peoples,  or  whether  they  are 
mythical  and  apply  to  no  really  existing  nations.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to 
give  these  strange  names  any  definite  location;  instance  the  Toltecs  and  the 
Chichimecs,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  early  designationay  very  common  names 
used  to  denote  very  uncommon  people.  Sahagim  is  the  only  one  of  the  oldest 
writers  who  mentions  the  name  of  Toltecs,  which  in  later  years  was  used  by 
IxtUlxochiU  and  Boturini,  and  after  them  bandied  about  more  freely  by  modem 
writers.  After  the  Conquest,  the  name  Chichimecs  was  applied  to  all  uncivil- 
ized and  unsettled  people  north  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  extending  to  the 
farthest  discovered  region.  Of  still  other  nations  nothing  further  can  be  said 
than  that  they  occupied  the  cities  to  which  their  name  was  applied;  such 
were  the  Mexicans,  or  Aztecs,  the  Tlascaltecs,  the  Cholnltecs,  and  many 
others.  Some  general  remarks  respecting  the  location  of  the  principal  civil- 
ized nations  will  be  found  in  vol.  iL,  chap,  ii.,  of  this  work;  and  all  obtainable 
details  concerning  the  many  tribes  that  cannot  be  definitely  located  here  are^ 
given  in  volume  v. 
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The  Qidnamea  or  GiantB  are  mentioned  as  the  first  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 
'Los  Qninametin,  gigantes  que  vivian  en  esta  rinconada,  que  se  dice  ahora 
Nueva  Espafta.'  IxtlUaDOchiil,  ReladoneSy  in  KmgsborougKa  Mex.  Antiq.,  voL 
ix.,  p.  322;  Id.,  Hi$t.  Chielumeca,  in  Id.,  p.  205.  'Los  que  hasta  agora  se 
sabe,  aver  morado  estas  Estendidas,  y  Amp  liadisimas  Tierras,  y  Regiones, 
de  la  Nueva  Espafia^  fneron  vnas  Qentes  mui  crecidas  de  Ouerpo,  que  llama- 
ron  despuee  otros,  Quinametin.'  Torquenuxda,  Monarq.  Ind,,  torn,  i.,  p.  34. 
*  Les  Qninam^  la  plus  ancienne  des  races  connues  de  ces  contr^,  6taient 
encore  en  possession  de  quelques  localites  de  peu  dlmportance  prte  des 
viUes  de  Huitzilapan,  de  Cuetlaxcohuapan  et  de  Totomihuacan.'  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  HiaL  Nat,  Civ.,  torn,  i.,  p.  196.  'Sa  domination  s'^tendait 
snr  les  provinces  int^rieures  du  Mexique  et  du  Guatemala,  et,  It  T^poque  du 
d^barquement  des  Olmdques  et  des  Xicalancas,  les  histoires  nous  la  montrent 
encore  en  possession  du  plateau  azt^que  et  des  centres  voisines  du  fleuve 
Tabasco.'  Id.,  in  Nouvellea  Annales  des  Voy.,  1858,  tom.  clviii.,  p.  258.  ^Vi- 
vian hicia  las  riberas  del  rio  Atoyac,  entre  la  ciudad  de  Tlaxcala  y  la  de  la 
Pnebla  de  ios  Angeles.*  VeyHa,  HisL  Ant,  Mej.,  torn,  i.,  pp.  28,  143-4. 

The  Obnees  and  Xicalamxu  were  'Ios  que  poseian  este  Nuevo  Mundo^  en 
esta  tercera  edad.'  ^IxtUlxochUl,  Hist.  Chichimeca,  in  KvngeborougfCa  Mex, 
Antiq.,  voL  ix.,  p.  205.  '  Olmecas,  Vixtoti,  y  Mixtecas.  Estos  tales  asf  llama- 
doB,  estto  ia&  el  nacimiento  del  sol,  y  ll&manles  tambien  temme,  porque 
hablan  lengua  b&rbara,  y  dicen  que  son  Tultecas.'  Sahagun,  Hist.  Cfen.,  tom. 
iii.,  lib.  X.,  p.  136.  '  Estos  poblaron,  donde  aora  estk  Edificada,  y  Poblada  la 
Ciudad  de  Ios  Angeles,  y  en  Totomihuacan. . .  .Los  Xicalancas^  fueron  tam> 
bien  Foblando,  ^ia  Ouathazualco  (que  es  iUna  la  CSosta  del  Norte)  y  adelante 
en  la  misma  Costa  est&  oi  diavn  Pueblo,  que  se  dice  Xicalanco....Otro 
Pueblo  ai  del  mismo  Nombre,  en  la  Provincia  de  Maxcaltzinco,  oerca  del 
Puerto  de  la  Vera-Cruz,  que  parece  averlo  tambien  Poblado  Ios  Xicalancas. ' 
TorquenuuUi,  Monarq.  Ind.,  tom.  i.,  p.  32.  '  Atravesando  Ios  Puertoe  del  Bol- 
can,  y  Sierra-Nevada,  y  otros  rodeandolos  por  la  parte  de  el  Mediodia,  hasta 
que  venieron  k  salir  k  vn  Lugar,  que  de  presente  se  Uama  Tochmiloa  De 
alii,  pasaron  &  Atlixoo,  Calpan,  y  Huexotzinco,  hasta  llegar  al  parage,  y  Tier- 
ras de  la  Provincia  de  Tlaxcallan;  y  haciendo  asiento  en  el  principio,  y  en- 
trada  de  la  dicha  Tierra,  hicieron  su  Fundacion  en  el  Pueblo,  que  aora  se 
llama  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Natividad  (y  en  Lengua  Mexicana  Yancnictlal- 
pan).  De  alii,  pasaron  k  otro  Poblado,  el  referido,  Uamado  Huapalcalco, 
junto  k  vna  Hermita,  que  Uaman  de  Santa  Cruz,  al  qual  llaman  Ios  Naturales, 
Texoloo,  Mizco,  y  Xiloxuchitla,  donde  aora  es  la  Hermita  de  San  Vicente,  y 
el  Cerro  de  la  Xochitecatl,  y  Tenayacac,  donde  estkn  otras  dos  Hermitas, 
k  pooo  trecho  vna  de  otra,  que  las  llaman  de  San  Miguel,  y  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, enmedio  de  las  quales,  pasa  el  Bio,  que  viene  de  la  Sierra  Nevada  de 
Huexotzinco.  Y  aqui  en  este  Sitio,  hicieron  Ios  Hulmecas,  su  Principal 
asiento,  y  Pobla9on.'  Id*,  p.  257;  Mendieta,  Hist.  Bcles.,  pp.  145-^;  MotoUnin, 
Hist.  Indioe,  in  leaebaketa,  CoL  de  Doc,  tom.  i.,  p.  7.  'Vimecatlh  poblo 
tambien  muchos  lugares  en  aquella  parte,  a  do  agora  esta  la  ciudad  de  I03 
Angeles.  Y  nombro  Ios  Totomiuacan,  Vicilapan,  Cuetlaxcoapan,  y  otros  assi. 
Xicalancatlh  andnuo  mas  tierra,  llego  a  la  mar  del  norte,  y  en  la  costa  hizo 
muchos  pueblos.     Pero  a  Ios  dos  mas  principales  llamo  de  su  mesmo  nombre. 
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El  vn  Xicalaooo  esta  en  la  prouincia  de  Maxcalcmoo,  que  es  oeapca  de  la  Vera 
Cruz,  y  el  otro  Xicalanco  esta  oeroa  de  Taoaaoo/  Oamara,  Conq.  Mex.^  foL 
2d9.  '  H6cia  Atlisco  y  Itsacan  loe  xicalancaB;  y  en  el  territorio  de  la  Paebla, 
ChoUolaa  y  TlaxcaUan  Iob  ulmecaB,  cuya  primitiva  y  principal  pobladon  dioen 
haber  sido  la  ciudad  de  ChoUolan.'  Veiftia,  HttL  AnL  lief.,  torn,  i.,  p.  153; 
Bnuaeur  de  Bwarbomrg,  HisL  NaL  Oh,,  torn,  i.,  pp.  110-11,  196;  Id.,  Papol 
Vuk,  introd.,  p.  zzx.;  Orotco  y  Berra,  Oeogrqfla,  p.  119;  Aleedo,  Dieckmario, 
torn,  iii,  p.  374. 

The  Coreu  constitate  the  north- westernmost  nation  of  the  CxzfTRAL  Mzxi- 
CANS,  inhabiting  the  district  of  '  Nayarit  6  reino  de  Nuevo  Toledo . . . .  Al  Oeste 
tiene  los  pneblos  de  la  antigoa  provincia  de  Acaponeta;  al  Este  los  de  Colotlao, 
y  al  Snr  quieren  algnnoe  que  se  extienda  hasta  las  orillas  del  rio  Gxande  6 
TololoUan. . .  .el  Nayarit  se  eztiende  entre  los  21**  2(X  y  23"  de  lat.,  y  entre los 
5°  y  6"  de  long,  occidental  de  Mexico.'  Orossco  y  Berra,  Qtoqrofia,  p.  279. 
<£hi  la  Sierra  del  Nayarit.'  Pimeniel,  Cttadro,  torn.  iL,  p.  71.  'Los  Indies 
que  viven  en  el  centre  de  la  sierra,  Uamados  mnntadzti. . .  .Los  llamados  tea- 
kuaeitzizti  yiven  en  las  faldas  de  la  sierra  qne  mira  al  Poniente. . .  .los  ooras 
que  viven  i  la  orilla  del  rio  Nayarit  6  de  Jesus  Maria*  oonocidos  por  Ateakari.' 
Id.,  p.  83. 

The  Tecoxinea  *  tenian  sn  principal  asiento  en  el  valle  de  Cacthm. . .  .y  se 
extendian  k  la  Magdalena*  Analco,  Hoxtotipaquillo  y  bajrrancas  de  Mochitil- 
tic'  Orozco  y  Berra,  Chogrqfia,  p.  279. 

The  CocotUinea  were  at  the  missions  of  'Apozolco  y  en  ComatLan. ^  Id.,^  280. 

The  Maraveres  reside  in  Tlajomulco.  Aleedo,  Dkckmario,  torn,  ii.,  p.  242. 

The  Thoramea  and  Txayaquecas  dwell  near  the  town  of  Zentipac.  '  Dos 
leguas  apartado  del  mar,  la  nacion  Thorama. . .  .dies  leguas  de  Zentipac  habia 
otros  Indies  de  Nacion  Tzayaqneca.'  PadiUa,  Conq.  iVT.  CkUida,  MS.,  p.  62. 
'  La  gran  poblacion  y  Valle  de  Tzenticpac,  cuyo  paeblo  principal  esta  sitnado 
panto  &  la  mar  del  Sur,  dos  legoas  antes  i  orillas  del  rio  grande,  y  que  la 
gente  de  esta  provincia  era  de  la  nacion  Totorame.'  Beaumont,  Onhu  de  Jfe- 
choacan,  MS.,  p.  197. 

The  Corarua  *  habitaban. . .  .hacia  la  parte  del  Norte,  dies  leguas  del  dicfao 
pueblo  de  Tzenticpac.'  IK 

The  Guicholaa  'are  settled  in  the  village  of  San  Sebastian,  which  lies 
eighteen  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Bolafios.'  LyorCs  Journal,  voL  i,  p.  322; 
NouveUea  Armalea  dee  Voy.,  1828,  torn.  xL,  p.  239.  '£n  Santa  Catarina,  & 
Sebastian,  S.  Andres  Ooamiat,  Soledady  Tezompan,  pertenecientee  &  Colotlan.* 
Orasco  y  Berra,  Oeoffrqfta,  p.  282. 

The  Coronadoa  *  son  los  del  pueblo  de  Tuito  al  Sur  del  valle  de  Banderas.' 
Id.,  p.  278. 

The  Tlaxomuttecs  *  habitaban  en  Tlajomulco.'  '  Estos  tecuexes ....  llaman 
k  los  indios  cocas  de  toda  la  provincia  de  Tonalan,  que  no  eran  de  su  lengna, 
tlaxomultecas.'  Id.,  p.  278. 

The  Cocoa  and  Tecuexea  'eran  los  de  la  provincia  de  Tona]Jui....Los 
tecuexes  pasaban  del  otro  lado  de  Tololotlan  hasta  ocupar  parte  de  Zacatecas, 
derramindose  per  los  pueblos  de  Tecpatitlan,  Teocaltiche,  Mitic,  Jalostoti- 
tlan,  Mesticatan,  Yagualica*  TlacoUan,  TeocaltitLui,  Ixtlahuacan,  Cuautla, 
Ocotic  y  Acatic.  Id,,  pp.  278-9. 
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The  MampSea  are  *al  N.  E.  de  1ft  Eaoateca.'  HertxiB,  in  Id.,  p.  11. 

The  Cazeanes  *  habitan  haata  la  comarca  de  Zacatecas. '  Harrera,  Hkt,  Cfen,, 
dea  ir,,  lib.  iz.,  cap.  xiii;  Laet,  Nanma  Orbia,  p.  281.  'Ocnpaba  el  terreno 
deede  el  rio  Grande,  confinando  con  los  tecaexee  y  los  tepecanoa.'  Orotcoy 
Berra,  Qeogrcjia,  pp.  284,  49. 

The  MecoB  live  in  the  pueblo  Soledad  de  las  Ganoaa,  in  the  state  of  Que- 
r^taro.  Alcedo,  Dice,  torn,  iv.,  p.  567. 

The  Pamea  inhabit  the  state  of  Quer^taro,  '  treinta  leguas  distante  de  U 
expresada  Ciudad  de  Quer^taro,  y  se  estiende  &  cien  leguas  de  largo,  y  treinta 
de  ancho,  en  cuyas  breftas  vivian  los  Indios  de  la  Nacion  Fame.'  PcUou, 
Vida  de  Junipero  Serra,  p.  23.  '  En  la  mision  de  Cerro  Prieto  del  Estado  de 
Mexico,  ae  extiende  principalmente  por  los  pueblos  de  San  Luis  Poto8(,  y 
tambien  se  le  encuentra  en  Quer^taro  y  en  Guanajuato.'  Orozco  y  Berra,  Qto- 
ffrqffa,  pp.  48,  256,  262,  264.  '  En  San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  territorio  de  la  Sierra 
Gordft, .  •  .en  la  ciudad  del  Maiz,  Departamento  de  San  Luis  Potosi. . .  .en  la 
Purlsima  Concepcion  de  Amedo,  en  la  Sierra  Gorda.'  PimenUl,  Cfuadro,  torn. 
IL,  p.  265. 

The  OtomU  are  one  of  the  most  widely  dispersed  nations  of  Mexico. 
'Todo  lo  alto  de  las  montafias,  6  la  mayor  parte,  &  la  redonda  de  Mexico, 
est^  llenas  de  ellos.  Ia  cabeza  de  su  sefiorfo  creo  que  es  Xilotepec,  que  es 
una  gran  provincia,  y  las  provincias  de  Tollan  y  Otompa  caai  todas  son  de 
ellos,  sin  oontar  que  en  lo  bueno  de  la  Nueva  Espafia  hay  muchas  poblaciones 
de  estos  Otomfes,  de  los  quales  proceden  los  Ghichimecas.'  MotoUnkt,  ffisL 
IfuUoB,  in  locabaloeta.  Col.  de  Doc,,  torn.  L,  p.  9.  The  above  Ib  copied  by  Tor- 
quemada,  in  his  Monarq,  Ind.,  torn.  L,  p.  32.  'Estos  Teochichimecas  son  los 
que  aora  se  llaman  Otomies. .  .Tlaixpan,  es  de  los  que  hablan  esta  Lengua 
OtomL'  Id,,  p.  261.  '  La  grandisima  Provincia,  6  Reino  de  los  Otomies,  que 
coge  ^  Tepexic,  Tula,  Xilotepec,  Cabefa  de  este  Reyno,  Chiapa,  Xiquipilco,  Atoc- 
pan,  y  Queretaro,  en  cuio  medio  de  estos  Pueblos  referidos,  ai  otro  inume- 
rables,  porque  lo  eran  bus  Gentes.'  Id.,  p.  287.  'Xilotepeque  provincia 
Otomiis  habitata.'  Laet,  Novus  Orbis,  p.  234.  'La  Provincia  degli  Otomiti 
cominciava  nella  parte  settentrionale  della  Valle  Messicana,  e  si  continuava 
per  quelle  montagne  verso  tramontana  sino  a  novanta  miglia  dalla  Capitale. 
Sopra  tutti  i  luoghi  abitati,  che  v'erano  ben  molti,  s'innalzava  I'antica  e  cele- 
bre  Oittik  di  Tollan  [oggidi  Tula]  e  quella  di  Xilotepec'  Clcmgero,  Storia  AnL 
del  Mesaho,  tom.  L,  p.  31.  In  ancient  times  they  '  accuparono  un  tratto  di 
terra  di  piil  di  trecento  miglia  dalle  montagne  dTzmiquilpan  verso  Maestro, 
confinando  verso  Levante,  e  verso  Ponente  con  altre  Nazioni  parimente  sel- 
vaggie.'  Later:  '  Fondarono  nel  paese  d'Anahuac,  ed  anche  neUa  stessa  Valle 
di  Messico  infiniti  luoghi:  la  maggior  parte  d'essi,  e  spezialmente  i  pid  grandi, 
come  quelli  di  Xilotepec  e  di  Huitzapan  nelle  vicinanze  del  paeae,  che  innaTtgi 
occnpavano:  altri  sparsi  fra  i  Matlatzinchi,  ed  i  Tlascallesi,  ed  in  altre  Pro- 
vincie  del  Regno.'  Id.,  p.  148.  '  Los  indios  de  este  pais  (Queretaro)  eran  por 
la  mayor  parte  otomites.'  Alegre,  HiaL  Comp.  de  Jeaua,  tom.  ii.,  p.  163;  Hum- 
bokU,  Esaai  PoL,  tom.  i.,  p.  77.  'Sous  le  nom  d'Othomis,  on  oomprenait  g6n- 
^ralement  les  restes  dee  nations  primitives,  r^pandus  dans  les  hautes  valiees 
qui  boiment  I'Analiuac  k  Toccident.'  Braaaeur  de  Bourbourg,  Hiat.  NaL  Civ., 
tom.  iii,  p.  56.  '  Les  traditions  les  plus  ancieunes  du  Mexique  nous  mon- 
V0L.L    48 
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trent  les  Othomis  en  possession  des  montagnes  et  dela  vall^  d'Anahnac,  aiiui 
qae  des  vastes  contr^  qui  s'^tendent  au  deli^  dans  le  Michoacan,  jnsqu'anx 
frontidres  de  Xalizco  et  de  Tonaliui;  ils  ^taient  ^alement  les  nialtres  du  pla- 
teau de  Tlaxcallan.'  Id.^  torn,  i,  p.  160.  '  Us  occupaient  la  plus  grande  paitie 
de  la  vallee  d'Anahuac,  avec  ses  contours  jusqu'auz  enyirons  de  CholaUan, 
ainsi  que  les  provinces  que  s'^tendent  au  nord  entre  le  Michoacan  et  ToUant- 
zinco.'  Id,,  p.  196.  'Otompan,  aujourdliui  Otumba^  rut  leur  capitale.'  Bra»- 
aewr  de  Bourbourg,  Popol  Ft/A,  introd.,  pp.  xxx.,  ex.    Quer^taro  'fae  siemiMv 

domicilio  de  loe  esforzados  Othomites Tienen  poblado  todo  lo  alto  de  las 

Montafias,  que  circundan  &  Mexico,  siendo  cabecera  de  toda  la  ProTincna 
Othomi  Xilotepec,  que  la  hacen  numeroea  los  Pueblos  de  Tepexic,  Tola^  Hni- 
chiapan,  Xiquilpo,  Atocpan,  el  Mexquital,  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  y  Qneretaro.' 
Espinoaa,  Chr6n,  ApostdUca,  pp.  1-2.  The  Otoml  language,  '  se  le  encoentra 
derramado  per  el  Estado  de  Mexico,  entra  en  San  Luis  Potosl,  abrasa  todo 
Quer^taro  y  la  mayor  parte  de  Guanajuato,  limittodose  al  0.  por  los  pueblos 
de  los  tarascos;  reaparece  confundido  con  el  tepehua  oerca  del  totonaco,  y 
salpicado  aquf  y  alU  se  tropieza  con  el  en  Pueblay  en  Veracruz.'  Oroaoo  y 
Berra,  Oeoyrqfla,  pp.  17,  21^-7,  240,  255-^,  261-4,  272.  '  En  todo  el  Eatado 
de  Quer^taro  y  en  una  parte  de  loe  de  San  Luis,  Guanajuato,  Michoacan, 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Veracruz  y  TlaxcaXa.'  PimoiUl,  Cuadro,  torn.  L,  p.  117. 
Concurrent  authorities:  Hassel,  Mex.  Guat.,  p.  138;  DelaportCf  Rdsen^  torn. 
X.,  p.  323;  Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  p.  345;  MUMenpfordt,  Mgico,  torn.  iL,  pt- 
u.,  p.  477;  Wappdus,  Oeog,  u,  Stat,,  pp.  36,  188,  196-7;  Klemm^  OttUur-Oeachi' 
chie,  torn,  v.,  p.  193;  Oallatin,  in  Amer,  Bth7U>,  Soc,  TranMct^  voL  L,  p.  2; 
OemelU  Careri,  in  ChurckUCs  CoL  Voyages,  torn,  iv.,  p.  513.  'Habitait  les 
bords  du  golfe  du  Mexique,  depuis  la  province  de  Panuco  jusqu*aa  Nueces.* 
Domenech,  Jour.,  p.  16. 

The  Mazahuas  *  furono  tempo  fa  parte  deUa  Nazione  Otomita. . .  .1  princi- 
pali  luoghi  da  loro  abitati  erano  sulle  montagne  occidental!  deUa  Valle  Messi- 
cana,  e  componevano  la  Provincia  di  Mazahuacan,  appartenente  alia  Corona 
di  Tacuba.'  Clavigero,  Storia  Ant,  del  Messico,  tom.  i.,  pp.  149-50;  copied  in 
Heredia  y  Sarmiento,  Sermon  de  Guadalupe,  p.  83.  '  Mazahua,  Mazshui,  Mat- 
zahua,  Matlazahua,  Mozahui,  en  Mexico  y  en  Michoacan.  En  tiempoB  del 
imperio  azteca  esta  tribu  pertenecia  al  reino  de  Tlacopan;  sua  pueblos  marca- 
ban  los  limites  entre  su  sefiorio  y  Michoacan.*  Orozcoy  Berra,  Oeogrf^pa,  p. 
256.  '  Parece  que  solo  quedan  algunos  restos  de  la  nacion  mazahua  en  el  dis- 
trito  Ixtlahuaca,  perteneciente  al  Departamento  de  Mexico.'  Fimeatel,  Ouadro, 
tom.  ii.,  p.  193.  '  Au  nord  ils  ^tendaient  leurs  villages  jusqu'li  pen  de  distance 
de  Tancien  Tollan.'  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Hist.  NaL  Civ.,  torn.  iiL,  p.  66. 

The  Huastecs,  Huaxtecs,  Guastecs,  or  Cuextecas  inhabit  portions  of  the 
states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tamaulipas.  'A  los  mismoe  Uamaban  Panteca6 
Panoteca,  que  quiere  decir  hombres  del  lugar  pasadero,  los  cuales  fneron  asl 
llamadoB,  y  son  los  que  viven  en  la  provincia  de  Panuco,  que  propiamente  ae 
Uaman  Pantlan,  6  Panotlan.*  Sahagun,  Hist.  Ckn.,  tom.  iii.,  lib.  x.,  p.  132. 
'  £1  Huaxtecapan  se  extendid  de  Veracruz  &  San  Luis  Potosi,  y  corria  6  lo 
largo  de  la  costa  del  Golfo,  h&cia  el  Norte,  prolongindose  probablemente  muy 
adentro  de  Tamaulipas,  por  lugares  en  donde  ahora  no  se  encuentra  ni  vestigio 
suyo.'  Oroxco  y  Berra,  Oeogra/ia,  pp.  206,  19.     *Cuandro  liegaron  los  espa- 
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fioles,  el  Ingar  que  ocupaban  er&  la  frontera  Korte  del  reino  de  Texcooo,  y 
parte  de  la  del  mexicana ....  Hoy  se  conoce  bvl  pais  con  el  nombre  de  la  Huax- 
teca:  comprende  la  parte  Norte  del  Estado  de  Veracruz  y  una  fraccion  lin- 
dante  del  de  San  Luis,  confinando,  al  Oriente,  con  el  Oolf o  de  Mexico,  desde 
la  barra  de  Tuxpan  hasta  Tampico.'  PimerUel,  CuadrOy  torn,  i.,  p.  5.  Further 
mention  in  Chaves,  Rapport,  in  Temaux-Compana,  Voy.,  s^rie  iL,  torn,  v.,  p. 
298;  MUhUnpford^  Mejioo,  torn.  iL,  pt.  L,  p.  46;  ffassel,  Mex.  Ouat.,  p.  226; 
Wapp&ug,  Otog,  ti.  Stat.,  pp.  35-6;  Sqviei's  Cent  Amer.  p.  316;  VHlar8efU)r, 
Theairo,  torn,  i,  p.  122. 

The  Totonacs  occupy  the  country  east  of  the  yadley  of  Mexico  down  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  particularly  the  state  of  Veracruz  and  a  portion  of  Puebla. 
'Estos  Totonaques  estan  poblados  &  la  parte  del  norte,  y  se  dice  ser 
guastemas.'  Sahagun,  Hist,  Oen,,  torn,  iii.,  lib.  x.,  pp.  131-4.  'Totonachi. 
Questa  grande  Provincia,  ch'era  per  quella  parte  Tultima  dell'  imperio, 
si  stendeva  per  ben  centocinquanta  miglia,  cominciando  daUa  frontiera 
di  Zacatlan. . .  .e  terminando  nel  GoUo  Messicano.  Oltre  alia  capitale  Miz- 
quihuacan,  quindici  miglia  a  Levante  da  Zacatlan,  v*era  la  bella  Oittk  di 
Cempoallan  sulla  costa  del  Crolfo.'  Clavigero,  Storia  Ant,  del  Messico,  tom.  i., 
p.  34.  '  Raccontavano  dunque,  que  essendosi  eglino  da  principio  per  qual- 
che  tempo  stabiliti  su  le  rive  del  lago  tezcucano,  quindi  si  portarono  a  popo- 
lare  quelle  montagne,  che  da  loro  presero  il  nome  di  Totonacapan.'  Id,, 
torn,  iv.y  p.  51.  '  En  Puebla  y  en  Veracruz.  Los  totonacos  ocupan  la  parte 
Norte  del  Departamento,  formando  un  solo  grupo  con  sus  vecinos  de  Vera 
Cruz;  terminan  sobre  la  costa  del  golfo,  en  toda  la  zona  que  se  extiende  entre 
loB  rios  de  Chachalacas  y  de  Oazones  6  S.  Mircos.'  Orozco  y  Berra,  Otogrqfla, 
pp.  214, 216.  '  Est^  estendidos,  y  derramadoe  por  las  Sierras,  que  le  caen,  al 
Norte,  It  esta  Ciudad  de  Mexico.'  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Ind.,  tom.  i.,  p.  278; 
PimerUel,  Cuadro,  tom.  i.,  p.  223.  'In  the  districts  of  Zacatlan,  State  of 
Pnebla,  and  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.*  Ludewig*s  Ah,  Lang.,  p.  190;  ViUc^ 
SetUyr,  Theatre,  tom.  i.,  p.  312;  MUhlenpfordt,  Mejieo,  tonL  i.,p.  208;  OailaUny 
in  Amer,  Ethno,  8oc.,  Transact.,  vol,  i,  p.  4. 

The  MeztUlanecs  inhabited  the  region  north  of  Tezcuco,  between  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Huastecs.  '  Al  Norte  de  Tetzcoco 
existia  el  seftorfo  independiente  de  Meztitlan,  que  hoy  corresponde  al  Estado 
de  Mexico....  Obedecian  i  Meztitlan,  cabecera  principal,  las  provinciaa  de 
Molango,  Malila,  Tlanchinolticpac,  Ilamatlan,  Atlihuetzian,  Suchicoatlan, 
Tianguiztengo,  Guazalingo,  Yagualica.  "EL  sefiorfo,  pues,  se  extendia  por 
toda  la  sierra,  hasta  el  If  mite  con  los  huaxtecos:  en  Yahualica  estaba  la 
guamicion  contra  ellos,  por  ser  la  frontera,  comenzando  desde  allf  las  llanuras 
de  Huaxtecapan.  Xelitla  era  el  punto  mas  avanzado  al  Oeste  y  confinaba  con 
los  bdrbaros  chichimecas:  el  termino  al  Sur  era  Zacualtipan  y  al  Norte  tenia 
&  los  chichimecas.'  Chavez,  Belacum  de  MesMtlan,  quoted  in  Oroacoy  Berra^ 
Oeografla,  p.  246. 

The  HahucUlacs  'se  diuiden  en  siete  linajes....Los  primeros  fueron  los 
Suchimilcos,  que  quiere  dezir,  gente  de  sementeras  de  flores.  Estos  pobla- 
ron  a  la  orilla  de  la  gran  laguna  de  Mexico  hazia  el  Mediodia,  y  fundaron 
Tna  ciudad  de  su  nombre,  y  otroe  muchoe  lugares.  Mucho  despues  Uegaron 
los  del  segundo  linage  llamados  Chalcas,  que  significa  gente  de  las  bocas,  y 
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tambien  fundaron  otra  ciadad  da  sn  nombre,  partiendo  terminos  oon  lot 
Sachimllcos.  Los  terceros  fueron  loe  Tepanecas,  qae  quiere  dezir,  gento  da 
la  Paente.    Y  tambien  poblanm  en  la  orilla  de  la  laguna  al  Oocidente. ... 

La  cabefa  de  bu  proyincia  la  Uamaron  Azcapnzidco Tras  eatoa  vinieroo, 

loa  qne  poblaron  a  Tezciico^  que  son  los  de  Otdhua,  que  quiere  desir,  gente 

coma Y  assi  qued6  la  laguna  cercada  de  estaa  quatro  naciones,  poblando 

eitoB  al  Oriente,  y  loe  Tepan^caa  al  Norte. . .  .Deapues  Uegaron  loe  Tlatlul 
oas,  que  significa  gente  de  la  sierra. . . .  Y  como  hallaron  ocupados  todos  los 
llanos  en  contomo  de  la  laguna  huta  laa  sierras,  passaron  de  la  otra  parte  de 
la  sierra. . . .  Y  a  la  cabe9a  de  su  prouincia  llamaron QuahunahnJus. . .  .que cor- 
rompidamente  nuestro  vulgo  Uama  Quemauaca,  y  aquella  prouincia  es,  la  qne 
oy  se  dize  el  Marquesado.  Los  de  la  sezta  generacion,  que  son  los  Tlas- 
oalt^cas,  que  quiere  dezir  gente  de  pan,  passaron  la  seirania  bazia  el  Oriente 
atrauessajido  la  sierra  neuada,  donde  eetk  el  famoso  bolcan  entre  Mexico  y 
la  ciudad  de  los  Angeles. ...  la  cabe9a  de  sn  prouincia  Uamaion  de  sn  nombre 
Hasckla. . .  .La  septima  cueua,  o  linage,  que  es  la  naeion  Mexicans^  la  qual 
oomo  las  otraa,  salio  de  las  prouincias  de  Aztlan,  y  Teuculhuiu»n.'  AcodOf 
Miat.de  las  Ynd,,  pp.  464-8.  Repeated  in  fferrera,  HitL  Oen.,  dea  iii.,  lib. 
iL,  cap.  z.  Also  in  Clamgero,  Storia  AnL  del  Measieo,  torn,  i.,  pp.  151>2,  and 
in  Hertdia  y  Sarmienio,  Sermon  de  Chiadahqpe,  p.  85;  Oroeoo  y  Bcrra^ 
Qtografioy  pp.  91-2. 

The  AcoUiuae  inhabited  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan.  'Su  capital  era 
Tetzcoco,  i  la  orilla  del  lago  de  su  nombre.. .  .La  extension  del  reino  era; 
desde  el  mar  del  N.  &  la  del  Sur,  con  todo  lo  que  se  comprende  i  la  banda  del 
Poniente  hasta  el  puerto  de  la  Veracruz  salvo  la  cuidad  du  Tlachcala  y  Hue- 
-xotsinco.'  Pomar,  RekuAon  de  TexcocOt  quoted  in  Orazco  y  Berrc^  Oeogrq^ta^ 
pp.  240-2.  *  Juan  B.  Pomar  fija  los  llmites  del  reino  con  toda  la  exageracion 
que  puede  infundir  el  orgullo  de  raza.  Por  nuestra  parte,  hemes  leido  ccm 
cuidado  las  relaciones  que  &  la  monarqula  corresponden,  y  hemes  estndiado 
en  el  piano  los  lugares  &  que  se  refieren,  y  ni  de  las  unas  nl  de  los  otroe 
llegamos  &  sacar  jamas  que  los  reyes  de  Aculhuacan  mandaran  sobre  las  tri- 
bus  ayecindadas  en  la  costa  del  Pacifico,  no  ya  i  la  misma  altura  de  Mexico, 
sino  aun  &  menores  latitudes.*  Orozeo  y  Berra,  Oeogrc^fta,  pp.  242-4.  See^ 
further,  MotoUnia,  HisL  Indios,  in  Icaaibakeia,  CoL  de  Doc,  torn,  i.,  p.  11; 
IxUUxoehiU,  Beiachnea,  in  Kinffeborough's  Mex.  Aniiq,,  voL  ix.,  p.  341. 

The  OcuiUecs  *  viven  en  el  distrito  de  Toluca^  en  tierras  v  terminoe  suyos.* 
Sahoffun,  Hist,  Oen.,  tom.  iii.,  lib.  x.,  p.  130. 

The  Macaoaqwz  *  viven  en  una  oomarca  de  Tduca,  y  estin  poblados  en  el 
pueblo  de  Xocotitlan.  Ih, 

The  TarascoB  dwell  chiefly  in  the  state  of  Michoacan.  'La  provincia  de 
estos,  es  la  madre  de  los  pescados,  qne  es  Michoacan:  ll&mase  tambien 
Quaochpanme. '  Sahagun,  Hist.  Oen,,  torn,  iii,  lib.  x.,  p.  137.  Repeated 
in  Clavigeroy  Storia  Ant.  del  Messico,  tom.  L,  p.  148.  Their  territory  is 
bounded:  '  An  nord-est>  le  royaume  de  Tonalan  et  le  territoire  maritime  de 
Oolima  en  sont  s^par^  par  le  rio  Pantla  et  le  fleuve  Ooahnayana,  aaqnel 
s'unit  cette  riviere,  dix  lieuesavant  d'allertomber  dans  lo  mer  Pacifique,  dont 
Id  rivage  continue  ensuite  k  homer  le  Michoacan,  an  sud-ouest^  jusqu'^  Za- 
catoUan.     Lk  lea  oourbes  caprioieuses  du  Mexcala  lui  constituent  d'antiea 
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limiies,  k  Test  et  an  sud,  pais,  k  Test  encore,  lee  riches  proTincei  de  Cohii« 
ixco  et  de  Mat]atKinco....Plii8  au  nord,  c*^taient  les  MaiBthnm,  dont  lee 
feitiles  vall^  aiiui  que  celles  dee  Matlataincas,  s'^tendent  dana  les  regions 
les  plus  froides  de  la  Gordill^re;  enfin  le  coot  xnajestuenz  da  Toldotlan  et 
les  rives  pittoresqnes  da  lac  Chapala  fonnaient  ane  barri^re  natarelle  entre 
les  Tarasqaes  et  les  nombreases  populations  othomies  et  chichim^ues  des 
6tats  de  Guanaxuato  et  de  Queretaro.'  Braaamr  de  Bourbourg,  Hist,  NaL  Cm,, 
torn,  iii,  pp.  53,  66.  'El  tarasco  se  habla  en  el  Estado  de  Michoacan,  ezcep- 
toando  la  parte  Sur-Oeste  que  linda  con  el  Pacffico  donde  se  habla  el  mezi- 
cano,  una  pequefia  parte  al  Nor-Este,  donde  se  acostumbra  el  othomi  <5  el 
manahuai  y  otra  parte  donde  se  usa  el  matlatsinca.  Tambien  se  habla  en  el 
Estado  de  Gaanajoato,  en  la  parte  que  linda  con  Michoacan  y  Guadalajara, 
limitada  al  Oriente  por  ana  llnea  que  paede  comennr  en  Adunbaro,  seguir 
ik  Irapuato  y  terminar  en  San  Felipe,  es  decir,  en  los  llmites  con  San  Luis 
PotosL'  Pimeniel,  Cuadro,  torn,  i.,  p.  271.  'En  Michoacan,  Guerrero,  Gua- 
najuato y  Jalisco.'  Orozco  y  Berra,  Otogrckfia,  pp.  58,  238,  264,  271-2,  281. 
Goncnnent  authorities:  QaUaUn,  viAmer,  Ethno,  Soc,  TranaacL,  vol.  i,  p.  4; 
Ludewig^s  Ab.  Lang.,  p.  182;  FigiUer^s  Hum.  Race,  p.  460;  IFoftTs  MeaOa^ 
▼oL  iL,  p.  675. 

The  MaiUMmcas,  Pirindas,  or  Tolucas  inhabited  the  yalley  of  Tolaca, 
situated  between  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan.  'La  Provincia  dei 
Matlatzinchi  comprendeva,  oltre  la  valle  di  Tolocan,  tutto  quelle  spazio,  che 
▼*6  infino  a  Tlaximaloyan  (oggi  Taximaroa)  frontiera  del  regno  di  Michuacan 
. . .  .Nelle  montagne  drconvicine  y'erano  gli  stati  di  Xalatlauhco,  di  Tzompa- 
huacan,  e  di  Malinalco;  in  non  molta  lontananza  verso  Levante  daUa  valle 
quello  d'OcuiUan,  e  verso  Ponente  quelli  di  Tozantla,  e  di  Zoltepeo.*  CZaW- 
gero,  Storia  AnL  del  Meesico,  torn,  i.,  pp.  31-2,  150.  'Antiguamente  en  el 
valle  de  Toluca;  pero  hoy  solo  se  usa  en  Gharo,  lugar  perteneciente  al  Estado 
de  Michoacan.'  Phneniel,  Chuxdro,  torn.  L,  p.  499.  'Li  the  district  of  that 
name^  sixty  miles  sonth-west  of  Mexico.'  Oallatin,  in  Amer.  Ethna.  Soe., 
Transact,,  torn,  i.,  p.  4.  Also  in  Braseeur  de  Bourbourg,  HUL  NaL  Civ,,  torn. 
iiL,  p.  56. 

The  ChmbioB  inhabit  the  pueblos  Oiutla,  Axalo,  Ihuitlan,  Vitalata,  Goa- 
gnayutla  and  Coyuquilla  in  the  State  of  Guerrero.  Oroaxo  y  Berra,  Oeogrc^fia, 

The  TlapaiMeB,  Goviscas,  Yopes,  Yopis,  Jopes,  Yopimes,  Tenimes,  Pino- 
mes,  Ghinquimes,  Ghochontes,  Pinotl-Chochons,  Ghochos,  Ghuchones,  Popo- 
locas,  Tecos,  Tecoxines,  or  Popolucas  are  one  and  the  same  people,  who,  by 
different  writers  are  described  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  names.  '  Estos 
Goviscas  y  Tlapanecas,  son  ano8....y  estiua  poblados  en  Tepecuacuilco  y 
Tlachmalacac,  y  en  la  provincia  de  Ghilapan.'  '  Estos  Yopimes  y  Tlapane- 
cas, son  de  los  de  la  comaroa  de  Yopitzinco,  lUmanles  Yopes. . .  .son  los  que 
llaman  propriamente  tenimes,  pinome,  chinquime,  chochontL'  Sahagun,  HieL 
Oen.,  tom.  iiL,  lib.  x.  p.  135;  quoted  also  in  Oroxco  y  Berra,  Oeografia,  pp. 
235-6,  217,  196.  'La  provincia  de  los  Yopes  lindaba  al  Oeste  (on  los  Goi- 
tlateques,  al  Sur  con  el  Paclfico,  al  este  con  los  Mixtecoe  y  al  Norte  con  los 
Cohuixcas:  la  division  por  esta  parte  la  representaria  una  llnea  de  Este  k 
Oeste^  al  Sor  de  Xoodhnani  y  de  Amatlan,  y  comprendiera  k  los  actoales 
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ilapanecos.*  M<3fnltufart  in  /d,  pp.  235-6.  Confinava  ooIUkooeta  dei  C<>hiiiz- 
chi  quella  dei  Jopi,  e  con  questa  qnella  dei  Mixtechi,  conoecinta  ai  noetri 
tempi  col  nome  di  Xicayan.*  Clavigero,  Storia  Ant.  del  Jlieanco,  torn,  i.,  p.  34; 
OaUcUin,  in  Amer.  EUmo,  Soe.,  TiyxMoct.,  voL  i.,  p.  4.  '  Tecamachalco  era  sa 
poblacion  principal,  y  se  derramaban  al  Sur  haata  tocar  con  lo6  mixtecos. 
Durante  el  siglo  XVI.  se  encontraban  adn  propolocos  en  Tlacotepec  y  en  San 

Salvador  (unidos  con  los  otomies),  pueblo  sujeto  &  Quecholac For  la  parte 

de  Tehuacan,  el  If  mite  de  esta  tribu  se  hallaba  en  Coxcatlan.*  Orcaco  y  Berra, 
Geogra/ia,  pp.  217-18.  The  Chochoa  dwell  in  sixteen  pueblos  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Huajuapan  in  the  state  of  Oajaca.  Id.,  p.  196. 

The  Cohuixccu  dwelt  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  'confinava 
a  Settentrione  coi  Matlatzinchi,  e  coi  Tlahuichi,  a  Ponente  ooi  Cnitlateehi,  a 
Levante  coi  Jopi  e  coi  Mixtechi,  ed  a  Mezzogiomio  si  stendeva  infino  al  Mar 
Pacifico  per  quella  parte,  dove  presentemente  vi  sono  il  porto  e  la  Cittii  d'Aca- 
pulco.*  ClavigerOf  Storia  Ant.  del  Mesaico,  tom.  i.,  p.  32.  'La  provincia  com- 
enzaba  en  Zacualpa,  llmite  con  los  matlaltzincas,  y  que,  por  dltimo,  los  confines 
de  esa  porcion  antigua  del  imperio  Mexicano,  erau  al  Norte  los  matlaltanqnes 
y  los  tlahuiques,  al  Este  los  mixtecos  y  los  tlapanecos,  al  Sur  los  yopee,  y  al 
Oeste  los  cuitlateques.'  Orozcoy  Berra,  Geograjta,  pp.  227-32.  Their  coun- 
try lies  '  between  Tesitzlan  and  Ohilapan.'  Ker's  Travels,  p.  233. 

The  Cmtlatecs  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Oohuixcas  and  the  Pacino 
Coast.  '  I  Cuitlatechi  abitavano  un  paese,  che  si  stendeva  pi<i  di  dugento  mig- 
lia  da  Maestro  a  Scirocco  dal  regno  di  Michuacan  infino  al  mar  Pacifico.  Ls 
loro  capitale  era  la  grande  e  popolosa  cittli  di  Mexcaltepec  sulla  costa»  della 
quale  appena  sussistono  le  rovine.'  Clavigero,  Storia  AnL  del  Mettdoo,  torn.  L, 
p.  32.  'En  Ajuchitlan,  San  Cristobal  y  Poliutla  en  la  municipalidad  de 
Ajuchitlan,  diatrito  del  mismo  nombre,  y  en  Atoyac,  distrito  y  municipalidad 
de  Tecpan.  La  provincia  de  los  cuitlateques  6  cuitlatecos,  sujeta  en  lo  antiguo 
&  los  emperadores  de  Mexico,  quedaba  comprendida  entre  las  de  Zacatola  y 
de  los  cohuixques.'  Orozeo  y  Berra,  Oeografla,  pp.  333-4. 

Proceeding  southward,  among  the  Southiebn  Mexicans,  we  first  encoun- 
ter the  Miztecs,  whose  province,  Miztecapan,  was  in  the  present  states  of 
Oajaca  and  Guerrero.  '  La  Mixtecapan,  o  sia  Provincia  dei  Mixtechi  si  sten- 
deva da  Acatlan,  luogo  lontano  cento  venti  miglia  dalla  corte  verso  Scirooco^ 
infino  al  Mar  Pacifico,  e  conteneva  piu  Citt&  e  villaggj  ben  popcklati,  e  di  con- 
siderabile  commercio.'  Clavigero,  Storia  Ant,  del  Messico,  tom.  i,  p.  32.  'Le 
Mixtecapan  comprenait  les  regions  ocddentales  de  Tetat  d*Oazaca,  depuia  la 
fronti^re  septentrionale  d' Acatlan,  qui  le  s^parait  des  principant^  des  Tla- 
huicas  et  de  Mazatlan,  jusque  sur  le  rivage  de  Tocean  Pacifique.  Elles  se 
divisaient  en  haute  et  basse  Mixt^que,  Tune  et  Tautre  4galement  fertiles,  la 
premiere  resserree  entre  les  montagnes  qui  lui  donnaient  son  nom;  laseoonde, 
occupant  les  riches  territoires  des  bords  de  la  mer,  ayant  pour  capitale  Laville 
de  Tututepec  (k  Fembouchure  du  rio  Verde).*  Brassew  de  Bourbourg,  SkL 
Nat,  Civ.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  4.  'Les  Mixt^ues  donnaient  enx-mSmes  k  leur  pays 
le  nom  de  Gnudzavui-Gnuhu,  Terre  de  pluie,  pour  le  haute  Mixt^ne,  et 
Gnuundaa,  C6te  de  la  mer,  k  la  basse.'  Id,,  pp.  5-6.  '£n  la  antigua  pro- 
vincia de  este  nombre,  situada  sobre  la  coeta  del  mar  Padfico,  que  oomprende 
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actnalmente^  hicia  el  Norte,  una  fraccion  del  Estado  de  Faebla;  hicia  el 
Estb,  una  del  de  Oajaca,  y  al  Oeste,  parte  del  Estado  de  Guerrero.  Divideae 
la  Mizteca  en  alta  y  baja,  eatando  la  primera  en  la  Berraafa,  y  la  segunda  en 
laa  Uannras  con^gnas  i  la  costa.*  Pimeniel,  CkutdrOy  torn,  i.,  p.  37.  '  WestUch 
der  Zapot^cos,  bei  San  Frandaco  Huizo  im  Norden  und  bei  Santa  Cruz  Miz- 
tep^c  im  Silden  des  groesen  Thales  von  Oaj&ca  beginnen  die  Mistaken,  welche 
den  ganzen  weetlichen  Theil  des  Staata  eiipiehmen,  nnd  aUdHcli  bia  an  die 
KUste  dea  Anatral-Ooeana  bei  Jamiltep^o  nnd  Tututep^c  hinabreichen.'  MUh- 
Itnp/onU,  Mejicoy  torn,  ii,  pt.  I,  pp.  142,  187,  192-6,  198-9,  201-2.  Alao  in 
Wappdtu,  Oeog.  u.  StaL,  p.  163. 

The  ZaipoUca  occupy  the  large  valley  of  Oajaca.  'Fue  U  Zapotecapan 
Sefiora,  y  tan  apoderada  de  las  demas  de  au  Orizonte,  que  ambiciosoa  aua 
Keyea,  rompieron  los  terminos  de  au  mando,  y  ae  entraron  ferozea,  y  valientea, 
por  Chontalea,  Mijea,  y  tierras  maritimas  de  ambos  mares  del  Sur,  y  del  Norte 
....y  venciendo,  haata  Seftorear  loa  fertiles  llanoe  de  Teguantepeque,  y  cor- 
riendo  hasta  Xoconuaco.'  Burgoo,  Oeog.  Deacrip.,  torn,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  fol.  196,  torn, 
ii,  foL  362.  *  Haata  Tepeiac,  Techamachalco,  Quecholao  y  Teohuacan,  que 
por  aqui  dicen  que  hicieron  aua  poblacionea  loa  zapotecas.*  Veytia,  Hut,  AnL 
MeJ,^  torn,  i,  p.  153.  '  A  Levante  de'  Mixtechi  erano  i  Zapotechi,  coef  chia- 
mati  dalla  loro  capitale  Teotzapotlan.  Nel  loro  diatretto  era  la  Valle  di 
Huaxyacac,  dagli  Spagnuoli  detta  Oazaca  o  Guaxaca,'  Ciavigero,  Storia  AnL 
del  MesskOt  torn,  i.,  p.  32.  'En  una  parte  del  Eatado  de  Oajaca,  limitada  al 
Sor  por  el  Pacifico,  ezceptuando  una  pequella  fraccion  de  terreno  ocupada 
por  los  chontalea.'  Pimeniel,  CuadrOj  torn,  i.,  p.  319.  See  alao  Orozco  y  Berra, 
Oeografifi,  pp.  177-87;  Murgtda  y  Oalardi,  in  Soc  Mex,  Cftog,,  BoleUn,  tom. 
vii,  pp.  245-6.  'The  Zapoteca  conatitute  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  theaouthem  division  of  the  Isthmus  (of  Tehuantepec).'  BamanTa  Tehuan^ 
iqpec,  p.  226.  '  Inhabit  the  Pacific  plaina  and  the  elevated  table-landa  from 
Tarifa  to  Petapa.'  Sh^feldt's  Explot\  Tehuantepec,  pp.  125,  133^;  Garay*a 
Tehuantepec,  p.  59;  Foeeey,  Meaague,  pp.  338,  470.  *Zapot^oa,  welche  die 
Mitte  des  Staates,  das  grosse  Thai  von  OajlU»  bewohnen,  sich  im  Osten  ttber 
die  Gebirge  von  HuixAzo,  IztUm  und  Tan^tze  und  die  Thi&ler  Los  Cajdnos 
ausbreiten,  und  im  Suden,  im  Partido  Qulechdpa  (Depart.  Tehuantepec)  mit 
den  Mijes,  im  Partido  von  Pochdtla  (Depart.  Ejdtla)  aber  mit  den  Chontiles, 
Nachbaren  jener,  granzen.'  Muhknpfordt,  Mejico,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  141,  170, 
173-6,  183-6,  189,  191,  199,  21^-13;  Wappdus,  Oeog.  «.  Stat.,  p.  162.  'Les 
Zapot^ues  appelaient  leur  pays  Lachea.'  Braaaeur  de  Bourbourg,  Hiat,  NaL 
do.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  38;  Macgregora  Progreaa  qf  America,  p.  848. 

The  Mijea  dwell  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Oajaca  and  m  a  small  por- 
tion of  Tehuantepec  '  Ant^rieurement  k  la  ruine  de  Tempire  tolt^que ....  les 
Mijes  occupaient  tout  le  territoire  de  I'iithme  de  Tehuantepec,  d'une  mer  k 
.  I'autre.'  Braaaeur  de  Bourbourg,  Voy.  Tehuantepec,  pp.  138-9.  '  Toute  cette  re- 
gion, comprenant,  k  Test,  les  cimes  de  la  Sierra  de  Macuilapa  que  domine  le 
village  actnel  de  Zanatepec  et  les  montagnes  qui  s'etendent,  du  cdt^  oppos^, 
vers  Lachixila^  baign^es  par  la  riviere  de  Tehuantepec,  au  sud,  et,  au 
nord,  par  celle  de  la  Villa- Alta,  jusqu'auz  savanes,  oti  roulent  les  affluents 
de  I'Alvarado  et  du  Guazacoalco,  appartenait  k  la  mSme  nation  des  Mixi  ou 
Idijes . .  .lee  Mijes  vaincus  demeur^rent  soumis  d&s  lors  aux  rois  de  la  Mixt^ue 
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et  dv  Zapoteoapan,  k  Texoeption  d'an  petit  nombro  qui,  jtuqii'li  l^poqae 
espagnole,  contiua&^xit  dans  lenr  i^utanoe  dans  lea  cantoDs  anattoea  qui 
environnent  le  Cempoaltepec.  Ce  qui  reste  de  oette  nation  snr  riatiune  de 
Tehuantepec  eat  diaa^min^  actoellement  en  diTera  villagea  de  la  montagne. 
Entre  lea  plna  importanta  eat  oelni  de  Gnichiocm  qne  j'avaia  laias^  k  ma 
droite  en  venant  de  la  plaine  de  Xoohiapa  an  Banio.*  Id.,  pp.  106-7. 
'Lea  Mixi  avaient  poaaM^  anciennement  la  plaa  grande  partie  dea  rojranmea 
de  Tehnantepec,  de  Soconuaoo  et  dn  Zapotecapan;  peat-dtre  m^me  lea  riragea 
de  Tntutepec  lenr  deyaient-ila  leur  premiere  civiliaation.'  Id,,  HitL  NaL 
do,,  torn,  iii,  pp.  34-S.  *  En  algonoa  lugarea  del  Departamento  de  Oajaca 
como  Jnqnila,  Qnezaltepec  y  Atilaa.'  Pimentei,  Cuadro,  torn,  ii,  p.  173.  '  Lea 
Lidiena  mijea  habitent  nne  oontr^  montagnenae,  an  and-oneat  dn  Cioatza- 
coaloo  et  an  nord*oneat  de  Tehnantepec....I>e  la  chatne  dea  monta  Mijea 
deacend  la  riviere  de  Sarrabia^  qui  traverae  la  belle  plaine  de  Boca-del-Moiite.' 
Fo&9ey,  Mexique,  p.  49.  'The  Mijea,  once  a  powerful  tribe,  inhabit  the 
monntaina  to  the  weat,  in  the  central  diviaion  of  the  lathmua,  and  are  now- 
confined  to  the  town  of  San  Juan  Gnichicovi.'  Barnard's  TekuatUepec,  p. 
224;  Monianus,  Nieuwe  Weereld,  p.  225;  Hermesdorf,  in  Lond.  Oeog,  8oc,, 
Jow,,  YoL  xxxii.,  p.  547.  '  The  Mijea  conatitnted  formerly  a  powerfol  na- 
tion, and  they  atill  occupy  the  land  from  the  Sierra^  north  of  Tehuantepec, 
to  the  diatrict  of  Chiapaa.  In  the  lathmua,  they  only  inhabit  the  village  of 
Gnichicovi,  and  a  amall  portion  of  the  Sierra,  which  ia  never  visited.'  Oarays 
Tehuantepec,  p.  60.  Also  Macffregor's  Proffresa  qf  America,  p.  849;  Oroteo  jr 
Berra,  Oeogra/ia,  pp.  176-7. 

The  Huaves,  Huavi,  Huabi,  Huabea,  Guavi,  Wabi,  etc.,  live  on  the  latiimua 
of  Tehuantepec.  '  Lea  Wabi  avaient  iM,  dans  lea  aitelea  paaa^  poaseaaeura 
de  la  province  de  Tehuantepec. . .  .lis  avaient  €t^  lea  maltrea  dn  riche  terri- 
toire  de  Socontisco  (autrefois  Xoconochco.  ...eap^ce  de  nopal),  et  avaient 
etendu  leura  conquStea  juaqu'au  aein  m^me  dea  montagnea,  oil  ila  avaient 
fond^  on  accra  la  vUle  de  Xalapa  la  Grande  (Xalapa-del-Maiquea).'  Braneur 
de  Bourbourg,  Hist,  NaL  Oh,,  tom.  iii,  p.  3.  'The  Huavea  are  in  all  littie 
more  than  three  thouaand,  and  occupy  the  four  villagea  of  the  coaat  called 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Maria,  San  Dionisio,  and  San  Francisco.'  Chray's  TekuatUe- 
pec, p.  59.  '  Scattered  over  the  aandy  peninsulas  formed  by  the  lakea  and 
the  Pacific.  At  present  they  occupy  the  four  villages  of  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Maria,  San  Dionisio,  and  San  Francisco.'  Barnard's  Tekuantepee,  p.  227.  *  San 
Francisco  Istaltepec  is  the  last  village,  inhabited  by  the  deacendanta  of  a 
tribe  called  Huaves.'  Htrmndorf,  in  Lond,  Oeog,  8oc,  Jour.,  vol.  xzziL,  p. 
546.  '  Habitent  les  villages  du  bord  de  la  mer  an  and  de  Gnichicovi'  Fos- 
sey,  Mexique,  p.  467;  ShurfeMa  Exphr,  Tekuaniepee,  p.  126;  MOhlenpfcrdi, 
Mefico,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  141.  'Se  extienden  en  Tehuantepec,  deade  laa 
play  as  del  Pacffico  haata  la  cordillera  interior.'  Oraseo  y  Berra,  Otografia, 
pp.  173-6. 

The  Beni'Xonos  '  compoaaient  une  province  nombrenae,  occupant  en  par- 
tie  les  routea  qui  conduisaient  an  Mexique  et  anx  montagnea  dea  Mixi. . . . 
Leur  ville  principale,  depuia  la  conqudte,  s'appelalt  San-Francisco,  3i  15  L 
K.  0.  de  la  cit^  d'Oaxaca.'  'Habitant  sur  les  confina  dea  Mixi  et  dea  Zapo- 
t^uea.'  Braaaeur  da  Bmarbourg,  Siat,  NaL  do.,  tom.  iiL,  pp.  42^  'Lea 
Beni-Xono  sent  appelds  aussi  Nexicha  et  Cajones.*  Ih. 
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The  Maaatam  live  in  the  state  of  Oajaca^  neer  the  Paeblft  boundary,  *  A 
^hamontena  dei  Mirteohi  T'era  la  Plrovineia  di  Maiatlan,  e  a  Tramontana^  e 
a  Levante  dei  Zapotechi  quella  di  Chinantla  coUe  loro  capitali  dello  iteBSo 
nome,  onde  fnrono  i  loro  abitanti  Masatechi  e  Chinanteohi  appeilatL '  C&iw- 
qeroj  Storia  AnL  dd  Messieo,  torn,  i.,  p.  33*  'In  den  Partidos  TeutitUn  nnd 
TentfK  Bepartement  TeatitUn  del  Camino/  MUhlenp/ordt,  Jliejteo,  torn,  ii., 
pt.  i,  pp.  141,  206,  210.  '  En  el  Departamento  de  Teotitlan,  formando  una 
peqnefia  Iraccion  en  el  llmite  con  el  Estado  de  Veracrnz.'  Onmeo  y  Berra, 
Geogrq/la,  p.  188. 

The  CtdeaiecB  dwell  'en  nna  peqnefia  Iraccion  del  Departamento  de 
Oajaca.*  Pimmlel,  CuadrOj  torn,  ii,  p.  259.  'In  den  Partidos  TentitUn  nnd 
Tentfla,  Departement  TentitUn  del  Camfno.'  MUhlenjifardtt  M^ico,  torn,  ii., 
pt.  L,  p.  141;  repeated  in  Orozoo  y  Berra,  Cfeogrnfia,  pp.  188-9;  WdppOMUf 
Oeog.  u.  SiaL,  p.  163. 

The  PabucoB  live  in  the  'pneblo  de  Elotepeo,  Departamento  del  Oentro.' 
Onmoo  y  Berra,  Oeogrc^fta,  p.  197;  MiUdenpfordt,  M^ko,  torn.  IL,  pt  L,  p. 
187. 

The  SoUecB  are  in  the  pneblo  de  Sola.  Orozeo  y  Berra,  Cftografia,  p.  197. 

The  JHrUos  are  a  people  inhabiting  small  portions  of  Guerrero  and  Tehuan* 
tepeo.  'A  Touest^  sur  le  versant  des  Cordill^res,  une  grande  partie  de  la  c6te 
baignee  par  le  Pacifique,  habits  par  les  Indiens  Pintoe.'  Kinutry,  in  Reoue 
<Ub  Deux  Mandea,  Sept.  15,  1866,  p.  453.  '  On  trouve  d^jk  dans  la  pUine  de 
Tehnantepec  quelques  echantillons  de  cette  race  toute  particuli^re  an  Mex- 
ique,  appel^  pinto,  qui  appartient  principalement  k  T^tat  de  Guerrero.' 
Chamay,  Rmnea  Am/Mcaines,  p.  502. 

The  CkiapcmecB  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Ohiapas.  'Dans  Tin- 
t^rienr  des  provinces  bordant  les  rives  du  Chiapan  It  sa  sortie  dee  gonffires 
d'oti  il  s'^lance,  en  descendant  du  plateau  de  Zacatlan.'  (Guatemalan  name 
for  Chiapas),  and  they  extended  over  the  whole  province  later  on.  Braaaeur 
de  Bowrbcurg,  Hiat.  Nat,  Civ.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  87.  'A  Touest  de  ce  plateau,  entre 
lee  Zotziles  ou  Qu^ltoes  du  sud  et  les  Zoqni  du  nord,  habitaient  les  Chiapan^* 
qnes.'  Id.,  Popol  Vuh,  introd.,  pp.  157, 199.  Also  in  Laet,  Novua  Orbua,  p.  325; 
Ludewig*a  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  39.  'En  Acala,  distrito  del  Centre,  y  en  la  villa  de 
Chiapa  y  en  Suchiapa,  distrito  del  Oeste.'  Orozeo  y  Berra,  Otograjia,  p.  172. 
'Le  prindpali  CitUi  dei  Chiapanechi  erano  Teochiapan  (chiamata  dagli  Spag- 
nnoli  Chiapa  de  Indios),  Tochtla^  ChamoUa,  e  Trinacantia,*  Claoigero,  Storia 
Ant  delMeadoo,  torn,  i.,  p.  33. 

The  TzendaUa  are  in  Chiapas.  '  De  ^tat  de  Chiapas.'  Braaaeur  de  Bour* 
bourg,  Popol  Vuh,  p.  364.  '  The  province  called  Zeldales  lyeth  behind  this 
of  the  Zoques,  from  the  North  Sea  within  the  continent,  running  up  towards 
Chiapa,  and  reaches  in  some  parts  near  to  the  borders  of  Comiilan,  north- 
westward.' Oage*a  New  Survey,  p.  236.  Also  in  Ludewig*a  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  193; 
Phnentel,  Cuadro,  torn.  iL,  p.  235;  Orozeo  y  Berra,  Oeogrc^fta,  p.  169;  Serrera, 
Hkt.  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  z.,  cap.  zi.;  Laet,  Novua  Orbia,  p.  325. 

The  ZotaUea  inhabit  a  small  district  in  Chiapas.  '  La  ciudad  de  Tzinacan- 
tlan,  que  en  mezicano  significa  "lugar  de  murci^lagoe,"  fu^  la  capital  de  los 
qnelenes,  y  despues  de  los  tzotziles  quienes  la  llamaban  Zotdlhi^  que  significi^ 
lo  misma;  de  sotsil,  murci^lago.'  Phnentel,  Cuadro,  tom.  ii.,  p.  245.     Tana- 
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cantan  (Quiche  Zotzilha)  'doit  avoir  ete  le  bercean  de  la  nation  zotsl.  Time 
des  nombreuses  popnlations  du  Chiapas.'  BrasKuar  de  Bcurbourg^  HiaL  NaL 
Civ.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  88. 

The  ChaHnoa  live  in  the  '  Departamentos  del  Centio  y  de  Jamiltepec' 
Orozeo  y  Berra,  Qtografia,  p.  189;  MVtMen^ordt,  Mejko,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  L,  pp. 
196-9. 

The  CJdnantecSf  or  Tenez,  are  in  the  'Bepartamento  de  Teotitlan.'  Onxco 
y  Berra,  Oeograffa,  p.  187;  MaJUenpforcU,  Mejico,  torn,  ii.,  pt.  L,  p.  214.  'In 
the  partidos  of  Quiechapa,  Jalalog,  and  Chuapan.'  Luderngs  Ab,  Lang,\  p.  40, 

The  Akualukoa  inhabit  San  Francisco  de  Ocnapa,  which  '  ea  la  Oabeza  de 
Partido  de  los  Indies  Ahualnlcos.'  Alcedo,  Dkchnario,  torn,  iii.,  p.  366. 

The  Quelenes  occupied  a  district  in  Chiapas  near  the  Guatemala  boundary 
line.  'La  nation  des  Queldnes,  dont  la  capitale  ^tait  Comitan,  occupaitla 
fronti^re  guat^malienne. '  Brcuaeur  de  Bourbourg,  Hist.  NcU.  do,,  torn,  iii.,  p. 
4.  'An  temps  de  la  conqu^te,  la  ville  principale  des  Quel^nes  ^tait  Copana- 
huaztlan.*  Braaseur  de  Bourbourg,  Popol  Vvh,  introd.,  p.  157.  '^tablies 
entre  le  haut  plateau  de  Ghovel  on  de  Ciudad-Real  et  les  montagnes  de  Soco- 
nusco  au  midi/  76.;  and  Montanus,  Nieuwt  Weereld,  p.  271. 

The  Zoques  are  scattered  over  portions  of  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Oajaca^  and 
Tehuantepec.     '  Se  encuentran  derramados  en  Chiapas,  Tabasco  y  Oaxaca; 
tienen  al  il^orte  el  mexicano  y  el  chontal,  al  Este  el  tzendal,  el  tzotzil  y  el 
chiapaneco,  al  Sur  el  mexicano,  y  al  Oeste  el  huave,  el  zapoteco  y  el  mize.' 
Oroxco  y  Berra,  Qtogrofia,  p.  170.     '  Occupy  the  mountain  towns  of  Santa 
Maria  and  San  Miguel,  and  number  altogether  about  two  thousand  souls.' 
SlwfeSdCa  Mcplor,  Tehuantqpec,  p.  126.     '  Les  Zotziles  et  les  Zoqui,  oonfinant, 
au  sud-est,  avec  les  Mixi  montagnards,  au  nord  avec  les  Nonohualcas,  et  les 
Xicalancas,  qui  habitaient  les  territoires  fertiles  de  Tabasco.'  Brasaewr  de 
Bourbotarg,  Hist.  If  at.  Civ.,  torn.  iiL,  p.  5.     '  Quorum  prascipuum  Tecpatlan.' 
Laei,  Ncmts  OrbiSj  p.  325.     '  The  Soques,  who  came  originally  from  Chiapas,  in- 
habit, in  the  Isthmus,  only  the  villages  of  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Maria  Chima- 
lapa. '  Garay*s  Tehuantepec,  p.  60.    'La  mayor  de  ellas  est^ situada  &  tres  leguas 
de  Tacotalpa,  aguas  arriba  del  Rio  de  la  Sierra.     Ocupa  un  pequefLo  valle 
causado  por  el  descenso  de  varies  cerros  y  colinas  que  la  circuyen.'  PimetUel^ 
Cuadro,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  236-8;  Miihknj^ordt,  Mejico,  tom.  ii.,  pt.  L,  pp.  181-2; 
Macgregor*8  Progress  qf  America,  pp.  849-50.      'The  Zoques  inhabit  the 
mountainous  region  to  the  east,  from  the  valley  of  the  Chiapa  on  the  sonth 
to  the  Rio  del  Corte  on  the  north.     Originally  occupying  a  small  province 
lying  on  the  confines  of  Tabasco,  they  were  subjugated  by  the  expedition  to 
Chiapas  under  Luis  Marin.    At  present,  they  are  confined  to  the  villages 
of  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Maria  Chimalapa.'  Barnard's  Tehuantepec,  p.  225. 
'  Near  the  Arroyo  de  Otates,  on  the  road  from  Tarifa  to  Santa  Maria,  stands 
a  new  settlement,  composed  of  a  few  shanties,  inhabited  by  Zoques,  which 
is  called  Tierra  Blanca.'  Hermeadorf,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour,,  voL  zxxiL, 
p.  546. 

The  Choles,  Manches,  and  Mopanes  are  scattered  through  small  portions  of 
Chiapas  and  Vera  Paz  in  Guatemala.  '  23  leagues  from  Cahbdn,  in  the  midst 
of  inaccessible  mountains  and  morasses,  dwell  the  Chdls  and  Manch^' 
Escobar,  in  Lond,  Oeog,  Soe,,  Jour,,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  94-5.     Residen  en  la  'Pro- 
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Tixuna  del  Manch^.'  Akedo,  Dice,  torn,  iii.,  p.  452.  Also  in  BoyU*8  JUde^ 
vol.  L,  preface,  p.  14;  Dwdcfp^a  CmL  Amor,,  p.  196;  Qancarrtte,  in  Po- 
namdStar  and  Herald,  Dec.  19,  1867.  'Los  Gholes  forman  una  triba  esta- 
blecida  desde  tiempoe  remotes  en  Guatemala;  divides  en  dos  fracciones 
...  .la  una  ae  encuentra  al  Este  de  Chiapas,  y  la  otra  muy  retirada  en  la 
Verapaz.'  Oroeco  y  Berra^  Oeografia,  p.  167.  'Tenia  pop  el  Sur  la  Provineia 
del  Ch61:  For  la  Parte  del  Oriente,  y  de  el  Korte,  de  igaal  mode,  las 
Naciones  de  los  Itzaex  Petenee:  Y  por  el  Poniente,  laa  de  los  Lacandones, 
y  Xoqnino^s.'  ViBagutierre,  Hist,  Conq.  Itza,  pp.  27S-9.  'The  nation  of 
the  Choi  Indians  Ib  settled  in  a  country  about  25  or  30  leases  distant  from 
Cahabon,  the  last  village  in  Verapaz,  and  far  removed  from  the  Manches.' 
Juarroe'  Hist.  Ouat,,  p.  275. 

The  Maiyas  inhabit  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  '  Avant  la  conqudte  des 
Espagnols,  les  Mayas  occupaient  tonte  la  presqueMe  d'Yucatan,  y  compris 
les  districts  de  Peten,  le  Honduras  anglais,  et  la  partie  orientale  de  Tabasco 
...  .La  seule  portion  de  pure  race  restant  de  cette  grande  nation,  se  r^duit  k 
qnelques  tribus  ^parses,  habitant  principalement  les  bords  des  rivieres  Usu- 
masinta,  San  Pedro  et  Pacaitun;  la  totality  de  leur  territoire  fait,  politique* 
ment  parlant,  partie  du  Peten.'  OcUindo,  in  NomxUes  Annales  dea  Voy.,  1834, 
torn.  Iziii.,  pp.  148-9,  and  m  Lond.  Oeog,  Soc.,  Jour.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  59.  'En 
todo  el  Estado  de  Yucatan,  Isla  del  CiLrmen,  pueblo  de  Montecristo  en  Ta- 
basco, y  del  Palenque  en  Chiapas.'  PimerUel,  Cuadro,  tom.  ii.,  p.  3;  Crcfwe*8 
Cent.  America,  pp.  46-7;  Miiller,  Amerihanische  Urrtligionen,  p.  453;  M&hlen- 
p/ardi,  Mejico,  tom.  i.,  p.  208;   Wappdua,  Oeog,  u.  StcU.,  pp.  142-3. 

The  Itzae  occupy  a  like-named  district  in  the  centre  of  Yucatan.  'Los  que 
poblaron  a  Chicheniza,  se  llaman  los  Yzaes.'  Herrera,  Hist.  Gen,,  dec.  iv., 
lib.  X.,  cap.  ii.  'Tienen  por  la  parte  del  Mediodia,  la  Provineia  de  la  Vera- 
Paz,  y  Reyno  de  Guatimala;  por  el  Norte,  las  Provincias  de  Yucat^;  por  la 
parte  del  Oriente,  el  Mar;  por  la  de  el  Occidente,  la  Provineia  de  Chiapa; 
y  al  Sueste,  la  Tierra,  y  Provineia  de  Honduras.'  ViUagtOierre,  HisL  Conq. 
Itoa,  p.  489. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

WILD  TRIBES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

Phtsioal  Qkoorafht  and  Climats — ^Thrbs  Groupal  Divisions:  Fibst, 
THB  Nations  of  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Western  Hon- 
duras, AND  Nicaragua;  Second,  the  Mosquitos  or  Honduras;  Third, 
THE  Nations  of  Costa  Bica  and  the  Isthmus  of  PanamI — ^Thb 

POPOLUCAS,     PiPILES,     AND     ChONTALES — ThE    DESCENDANTS     OF    THE 

Mata-QuichA  Races — ^The  Natives  of  Nicaragua— The  Mosquitos, 
PoTAS,  Ramas,  Lenoas,  Towkas,  Woolwas,  and  Xicaques,  of  Hon- 
duras— ^The  Guatusos  of  the  Rio  Frio — ^The  Caimanes,  Bayamos^ 

DORACHOS,     GoAJIROS,     MaNDINGOS,    SaVANERICS,    SaTRONES,    VlSCITASr 

AND  Others  Living  in  Costa  Rica  and  on  the  Isthmus. 

Of  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Central  America,  which 
territorial  group  completes  the  line  of  our  Pacific 
States  seaboard,  I  make  three  divisions,  following 
modem  geographical  boundaries;  namely,  the  aborigi- 
nes of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua,  which  I 
call  Guaiemalans;  the  people  of  the  Mosquito  Coast 
and  Honduras,  Mosquitos;  and  the  nations  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Panamd,  Isthmians. 

The  territory  occupied  by  this  group  of  nations  lies 
between  the  eighteenth  and  the  seventh  parallels  of 
north  latitude,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Central  American  states,  and  the  river 
Atrato,  which  stream  nearly  severs  the  Isthmus  from 
the  South  American  continent.  This  continental  tract 
is  a  narrow,  irregular,  indented  coast  country  of  volcanic 
character,  in  which  Guatemala  and  Honduras  alone 

(6M) 
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{)resent  any  considerable  breadth.  The  two  cordi- 
leraSy  runnmg  through  Mexico  and  meeting  on  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  continue  their  course  through 
Guatemala,  where  they  form  a  broken  table-land 
studded  with  elevations  of  less  height  than  the  pla- 
teaux of  Mexico.  After  sinking  considerably  at  the 
isthmus  formed  by  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  this  moun- 
tain range  takes  a  fresh  start  and  offers  a  formidable 
barrier  along  the  Pacific  coast,  which  sends  a  number 
of  transverse  ranges  into  the  interior  of  Honduras, 
and  gives  rise  to  countless  rivers,  chiefly  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  chain  passes  at  a  diminished 
altitude  through  Nicaragua,  where  it  forms  a  large 
basin,  which  holds  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Mana- 
gua; but  on  reaching  Costa  Kica  it  again  becomes  a 
bold,  rugged  range,  capped  by  the  volcano  of  Cartago. 
Seemingly  exhausted  by  its  wild  contortions,  it  dwin- 
dles into  a  series  of  low  ridges  on  entering  Veragua, 
and  passes  m  this  form  through  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
md,  until  it  unites  with  the  South  American  Andes. 
The  scenery  of  this  region  is  extremely  varied,  uniting 
that  of  most  countries  of  the  globe;  lakes,  rivers, 
plains,  valleys,  and  bays  abound  in  all  forms  and  sizes. 
The  north-east  trade-winds  blow  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  meeting  the  high  ranges,  deposit  their 
superabundant  moisture  upon  the  eastern  side,  which 
is  damp,  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation,  filled  with 
marshes,  and  unhealthfiil.  The  summer  here  is  hot 
and  fever-breeding.  Relieved  of  their  moisture,  and 
cooled  by  the  mountains,  the  trade-winds  continue 
thqir  course  through  the  gaps  left  here  and  there, 
and  tend  materially  to  refresh  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Pacific  slope  for  a  part  of  the  year;  while  the  south- 
west winds,  blowing  from  May  to  October,  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  bring  short  rains  to  temper  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  hot  season  on  this  coast.  Dew 
falls  everywhere,  except  in  the  more  elevated  regions, 
and  keeps  vegetation  fresh.  Palms,  plantains,  mahog- 
any, and  dye-woods  abound  in  the  hot  district;  maize 
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flourishes  best  ia  the  temperate  parts,  whfle  cedars, 
pines,  and  hardier  growths  find  a  home  in  the  tierra 
fria.  The  animal  kingdom  is  best  represented  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  for  here  the  puma,  the  tiger-cat,  and 
the  deer,  startled  only  by  the  climbing  opossum  or 
the  chattering  monkey,  find  a  more  secure  retreat. 
Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  fill  the  forests  with  their 
songs,  while  the  buzz  of  insects  everywhere  is  heard 
as  they  swarm  over  sweltering  alligators,  lizards,  and 
snakes.  The  manifold  productions  and  varied  fea- 
tures of  the  country  have  had,  no  doubt,  a  great  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
fine  climate,  good  soil,  and  scarcity  of  game  on  the 
Pacific  side  must  have  contributed  to  the  allurements 
of  a  settled  life,  and  assisted  in  the  progress  of  nations 
who  had  for  centuries  before  the  Conquest  lived  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  high  culture.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
might  have  been  the  present  condition  of  a  people  so 
happily  situated,  but  the  advent  of  the  white  race, 
bent  only  upon  the  acquirement  of  present  riches  by 
means  of  oppression,  checked  the  advancement  of  a 
civilization  which  struck  even  the  invaders  with  ad- 
miration. Crossing  to  the  Atlantic  side,  we  find  an 
over-abundant  vegetation,  whose  dark  recesses  serve 
as  a  fitting  shelter  for  the  wild  beast.  Here  man, 
imbibing  the  wildness  of  his  surroundings,  and 
oppressed  by  a  feverish  climate,  seems  content  to  re- 
main in  a  savage  state,  depending  upon  natural  fruits, 
the  chase,  and  fishing  for  his  subsistence.  Of  a  roam- 
ing disposition,  he  objects  to  the  restraint  imposed  by 
government  and  forms.  The  natives  of  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  escaped  the  civilizing  influ- 
ence of  foreign  intercourse — ^thanks  to  their  geograph- 
ical isolation — and  remain  on  about  the  same  level  of 
culture  as  in  their  primitive  days. 

Under  the  name  of  Guatemalans,  I  include  the  na- 
tives of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  favorable  features  of  the  r^on 
inhabited  by  them.  The  only  sultry  portion  of  Guate- 
mala is  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Pacific;  it  is  occupied 
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by  a  few  planters  and  fishermen,  who  find  most  of 
their  requirements  supplied  by  the  palms  that  grow 
here  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  chief  part  of 
the  population  is  concentrated  round  the  various  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  table-land  above,  where  maize,  indigo, 
cochineal,  and  sugar-cane  are  staple  products.  In  the 
altos,  the  banana  is  displaced  by  hardier  fruits  shel- 
tered under  the  lofty  cedar,  and  here  we  find  a  thrifty 
and  less  humble  people  who  pay  some  attention  to 
manufactures.  Sfdvador  presents  less  abrupt  varia- 
tion in  its  features.  Although  outside  of  the  higher 
range  of  mountains,  it  still  possesses  a  considerable 
elevation  running  through  its  entire  length,  which 
breaks  out  at  frequent  intervals  into  volcanic  peaks, 
and  gives  rise  to  an  abundant  and  well-spread  water 
system.  Such  favorable  conditions  have  not  failed  to 
gather  a  population  which  is  not  only  the  most  numer- 
ous, comparatively,  but  also  the  most  industrious  in 
Central  America.  Northern  Nicaragua  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Salvador  in  its  features  and  inhabitants;  but 
the  central  and  southern  parts  are  low,  and  have  more 
the  character  of  the  Guatemalan  coast,  the  climate 
being  hot,  yet  not  imhealthful.  Its  Atlantic  coast 
region,  however,  partakes  of  the  generally  unfavorable 
condition  described  above. 

The  Spanish  rulers  naturally  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  natives,  and  their  ancient  civilization 
was  lost  in  the  stream  of  Caucasian  progress,  a  stream 
which,  in  this  region,  itself  flowed  but  slowly  in  later 
times.  Oppressed  and  despised,  a  sullen  indifference 
has  settled  upon  the  race,  and  caused  it  to  neglect 
even  its  traditions.  The  greater  portion  still  en- 
deavor to  keep  up  tribal  distinctions  and  certain 
customs;  certain  tribes  of  lesser  culture,  as  the  cog- 
nate Manches  and  Lacandones,  retired  before  the  Span- 
iards to  the  north  and  north-east,  where  they  still  live 
in  a  certain  isolation  and  independence.  The  name 
Lacandones  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  tribes, 
of  which  the  eastern  are  described  to  be  quite  harm- 
less as  compared  with  the  western.     The  Qidch&,  a 
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people  living  in  the  altos,  have  also  surrounded  them- 
selves  with  a  certain  reserve,  and  are  truer  to  their 
ancient  customs  than  the  ZviugUs,  Cakchiquels,  and 
many  others  related  by  language  to  the  Quiches 
surrounding  them.  The  Pipiles,  meaning  children, 
according  to  Molina,  are  the  chief  people  in  Salvador, 
where  their  villages  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent 
of  territory.  In  Nicaragua,  we  find  several  distinct 
peoples.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
been  the  different  peoples  known  as  ChoTotegans^  who 
occupy  the  country  lying  between  the  bay  of  Fon- 
seca  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  Chontcdes  (strangers, 
or  barbarians)  live  to  the  north-east  of  the  lakes,  and 
assimilate  more  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Mos- 
quito country  adjoining  them.  The  CholvJtecs  inhabit 
the  north  from  the  gulf  of  Fonseca  toward  Hon- 
duras. The  Orotinans  occupy  the  country  south  of 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  around  the  gulf  of  Nicoya. 
Further  information  about  the  location  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  and  tribes  of  this  family  wiU  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.^ 

The  Guatemalans,  that  is  to  say,  the  aborigines  of 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua,  are  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  square  and  tough,  with  a  finely  devel- 
oped physique.  Their  hue  is  yellow-brown,  in  some 
parts  coppery,  varying  in  shade  according  to  locality, 
but  lighter  than  that  of  the  standard  American  type. 

^  The  Lacandones  are  of  one  stock  with  the  Manohes,  and  very  nameroms. 
They  were  highly  civilized  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  BojfWt 
Bide,  vol.  i,  preface,  pp.  14-17.  'The  old  Chontab  were  certainly  in  a  oon- 
<Ution  more  civilized.'  Id,,  pp.  2d&-95,  265-70.  'Die  Chontales  werden  auch 
Oaraiben  genannt.'  Wappdus,  Geog.  u.  Stat,,  pp.  243-8»  265,  283-90,  311, 
321,  326,  330,  335.  It  Beenus  there  existed  in  Mcaragna:  Chorotegans  com- 
prising Dirians,  Nagrandans,  and  Orotiftans;  Oholutecans  and  Niqnirans, 
Mexican  colonies;  and  Chondala.  S^uier's  Nicaragua,  toL  ii,  pp.  309-12. 
Examine,  further,  MuUer,  Amenkaamche  Urreligionen,  p.  454;  Froebd,  Atu 
Amerika,  torn,  i.,  pp.  286-92;  Paydt,  Rapport,  in  Amiriqwe  CentraJe,  p.  69; 
Bemord,  Hist,  del  Mtyndo  Nuono,  foL  104;  MaUe-Brtua,  in  Nouvelies  Annalet 
des  Voy,,  1858,  torn.  dviiL,  p.  200;  Berendt,  in  Smithsonian  BepL,  1867,  p. 
425;  Crowe's  CenL  Amer,,  p.  40;  Hasael,  Mex.  OvaL,  pp.  357-8,  370;  DoHfiu 
and  Mont-Serrat,  Voy.  OMogique,  pp.  18-19;  Moreid,  Voyage,  torn,  L,  pp. 
202,  208,  272,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  49,  125,  313;  Brasaeur  de  Bourbomy,  Hist,  NaL 
do.,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  79,  110-11;  VaJms,  Meaaque,  pp.  288,  299-^00;  Escobar,  in 
LoncL  Cfeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  8^97. 
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The  full  round  face  has  a  mild  expression;  the  fore- 
head is  low  and  retiring,  the  cheek-bones  protruding, 
chin  and  nose  short,  the  latter  thick  and  flat,  lips  fufi, 
eyes  black  and  small,  turned  upwards  at  the  temples, 
with  a  stoical,  distrustful  look.  The  cranium  is  slightly 
conical ;  hair  long,  smooth,  and  black,  fine  but  strong, 
retaining  its  color  well  as  old  age  approaches,  though 
sometimes  turning  white.  Although  the  beard  is 
scanty,  natives  may  be  seen  who  have  quite  a  respect- 
able mustache.  The  limbs  are  muscular,  the  calf  of 
the  leg  being  especially  large;  hands  and  feet  small; 
a  high  instep,  which  no  doubt  partly  accounts  for 
their  great  endurance  in  walking.  The  women  are 
not  devoid  of  good  looks,  especially  in  Nicaragua, 
where,  in  some  districts,  they  are  are  said  to  be 
stronger  and  better  formed  than  the  men.  The  cus- 
tom of  carrying  pitchers  of  water  upon  the  head  gives 
to  the  women  an  erect  carriage  and  a  firm  step.  The 
constitution  of  the  males  is  good,  and  as  a  rule  they 
reach  a  ripe  old  age ;  the  females  are  less  long-lived. 
Deformed  persons  are  extremely  rare.  Guatemala, 
with  its  varied  geographical  aspects,  presents  striking 
differences  in  physique;  the  highlanders  being  lighter 
in  complexion,  and  finer  in  form  and  features,  than  the 
inhabitismts  of  the  lowlands.* 

Intercourse  with  Spaniards  seems  to  have  produced 
little  change  in  the  dress  of  the  Guatemalans,  which 
is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mexicans.    The 

*  Crowds  GenL  Amer.,  pp.  40-1;  Sqtdef^s  I^caragua,  pp.  268,  276-9;  Froe- 
beTs  CeiU,  Amer.,  pp.  33-4;  Dunn's  Ouatemakt^rm.  277-6;  Reichardi,  Nusarck- 
ffua,yp.  106-7;  Monkmus,  Nieuwe  Weereld,  p.  272;  Lofond,  Voyages,  torn,  i, 
p.  3^;  McreUt,  Voyage,  torn,  i.,  p.  260,  torn,  ii,  pp.  126,  197;  Andagoya,  in 
jfaioarrete,  CoL  de  Viages,  torn,  iii.,  414;  BeUy,  Nicaragua,  torn.  L,  pp.  200-1; 
Scherzcr,  Wanderungen,  pp.  52-3;  Footers  CenL  Amer.,  p.  104.    Bound  Leon 

'hay  mis  indios  taertoa y  es  la  oansa  el  continno  polvo.'  Otnedo,  Hist. 

Oen.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  64.  In  Guatemala,  'loe  hombres  muy  gruessos.'  Herrera, 
Hist,  Oen.,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  v.,  caps,  xi.,  zii.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  ziv. 
'Ceuz  de  la  tierra  fria  sont  petits,  trapus,  bien  membr^s,  susceptibles  de 
grandes  fatigues.... oeoz  de  la  tierra  caliente  sont  grands,  maigres,  i>aree- 
senx.'  Ik^fus  and  Mont-Serrat  Voy.  OioJomque^  pp.  47,  21.  'Kurze  Schen- 
kel,  langen  Oberleib^  knrze  Stime  nnd  langes  stmppiges  Haar.'   BUkw, 


Nicaragua,  p.  78.  '  The  disproportionate  size  of  the  head,  the  coarse^  harsh 
hair,  and  the  dwarfish  statnre,'^  of  the  Masayas.  Boyle's  Bide,  toL  il,  pp. 
6-9. 
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poorer  class  wear  a  waist-cloth  of  white  cotton,  or  of 
pita,  which  is  a  kind  of  white  hemp,  or  a  long  shirt  of 
the  same  material,  with  short  sleeves,  partly  open  at 
the  sides,  the  ends  of  which  are  passed  between  the 
legs,  and  fastened  at  the  waist;  a  strip  of  cotton  round 
the  head,  surmounted  by  a  dark-colored  hat  of  straw 
or  palm-leaves,  with  a  very  wide  brim,  completes  the 
attire.  This  cotton  cap  or  turban  is  an  indispensable 
article  of  dress  to  the  highlander,  who  passes  suddenly 
from  the  cold  air  of  the  hilly  country  to  the  burning 
plains  below.  Sumptuary  regulations  here  obtain,  as, 
aboriginally,  the  lower  classes  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
anything  better  than  pita  clothing,  cotton  being  re- 
served tor  the  nobles.  The  primitive  dress  of  the 
nobility  is  a  colored  waist-cloth,  and  a  mantle  orna- 
mented and  embroidered  with  figures  of  birds,  tigers, 
and  other  designs,  and  although  they  have  adopted 
much  of  the  Spanish  dress,  the  rich  and  fanciful 
stitchings  on  the  shirt  still  distinguish  them  from  their 
inferiors.  On  feast-days,  and  when  travelling,  a  kind 
of  blanket,  commonly  known  as  scrape,  manga,  or 
ponclio,  is  added  to  the  ordinary  dress.  The  serape, 
which  differs  in  style  according  to  locality,  is  closer  in 
texture  than  the  ordinary  blanket,  and  colored,  checked, 
figured,  or  fringed,  to  suit  the  taste.  It  has  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head  is  passed,  and 
hanging  in  loose  folds  over  the  body,  it  forms  a  very 
picturesque  attire.  Some  fasten  it  with  a  knot  on  one 
shoulder,  leaving  it  to  fall  over  the  side  from  the 
other.  The  serape  also  serves  for  rain-coat  and  wrap- 
per, and  at  night  it  is  wound  round  the  head  and 
body,  serving  for  bed  as  well  as  covering,  the  other 
portion  of  the  dress  being  made  into  a  pillow.  The 
carriers  of  Guatemala  use  a  rain-proof  pafra-leaf  called 
suyacaL  Shepherds  are  distinguished  by  a  black  and 
white  checked  apron,  somewhat  resembling  the  Scotch 
kilt.  The  hair,  which  before  the  conquest  of  Guate- 
mala was  worn  long,  and  hung  in  braids  down  the 
back,  is  now  cut  short,  except  in  the  remote  mountain 
districts,  where  long  loose  hair  is  still  the  fashion.     In 
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Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  on  the  other  hand,  the  6x)nt 
part  of  the  hair  used  to  be  shaved  off,  the  brave  often 
appearing  perfectly  bald.  Most  natives  go  bare- 
footed, except  when  travelling;  they  then  put  on  san- 
dals, which  consist  of  a  piece  of  hide  fastened  by 
thongs.  The  women,  when  at  home,  content  them- 
selves with  a  waist-cloth,  generally  blue-checked,  se- 
cured by  a  twisted  knot;  but  on  going  abroad,  they 
put  on  the  huipil,  which  is  a  piece  of  white  cotton, 
having  an  opening  in  the  middle  for  the  head,  and 
covering  the  breast  and  back,  as  far  as  the  waist 
Some  huipils  are  sewed  together  at  the  sides  and  have 
short  sleeves.  On  this  part  of  their  dress  the  women 
— ^who,  for  that  matter,  attend  to  the  manufacture  and 
dyeing  of  all  the  clothing — expend  their  best  efforts. 
They  embroider,  or  dye,  the  neck  and  shoulders  with 
various  designs,  whose  outlines  and  coloring  often  do 
great  credit  to  their  taste.  In  Guatemala,  the  colors 
and  designs  are  distinct  for  different  villages,  so  that 
it  may  at  once  be  seen  to  which  tribe  the  wearer  be- 
longs. The  hair  is  plaited  into  one  or  two  braids, 
interlaced  with  bright-colored  ribbons,  and  usually 
wreathed  turban-fashion  round  the  head.  The  Quiches, 
whose  red  turban-dress  is  more  pronounced  than 
others,  sometimes  vary  it  by  adding  yellow  bands  and 
tassels  to  the  braids,  which  are  permitted  to  hang  down 
to  the  heels.  Thomas  Gage,  who  lived  in  Guatemala 
from  about  1627  to  1638,  relates  that  on  gala-days 
the  fair  natives  were  arrayed  in  cotton  veils  reaching 
to  the  ground.  The  ancient  custom  of  painting,  and 
of  piercing  the  ears  and  lip,  to  hold  pendents,  is  now 
restricted  to  the  remote  hill  country,  and  ornaments 
are  limited  to  a  few  strings  of  beads,  shells,  and  metal 
for  the  arms  and  neck,  with  an  occasional  pair  of  ear- 
rings; the  women  add  flowers  and  garlands  to  their 
head-dress,  especially  on  feast-days.  Some  mountain 
tribes  of  Guatemala  wear  red  feathers  in  their  cotton 
turbans — the  nobles  and  chiefs  using  green  ones — and 
paint  the  body  black;  the  paint  being,  no  doubt,  in- 
tended for  a  protection  against  mosquitoes.    The  aprou 
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wcm  bj  the  woBoen  is  made  of  bark,  which,  after  being 
soaked  aikl  beatesi,  assumes  the  appearance  of  chamois 
leather.  The  Lacandones  also  wore  cotton  sacks 
adon^  with  tassels,  and  the  women  had  bracelets  of 
eords  with  tassels.  In  Nicaragua,  tattooing  seems  to 
have  been  practised,  for  Oviedo  says  that  the  natives 
cot  their  faces  and  arms  with  flint  Knives,  and  rubbed 
a  black  powder  ol)iained  from  pine  gum  into  the  scars. 
Children  wear  no  other  dress  than  that  provided  by 
nature;  here  and  there,  however,  the  girls  are  fur- 
aished  with  a  strip  of  cotton  for  the  waist^ 

The  conquerors  have  left  numerous  records  of  laz^ge 
cities  with  splendid  palaces  and  temples  of  stone^  but 
these  exist  now  onlj  in  their  ruins.  The  masses  had, 
doubtless,  no  better  houses  than  those  we  see  at  present 
Their  huts  are  made  of  wooden  posts  and  rafters  sup- 
fiorting  a  thatched  roof  of  straw  or  palm-leaves,  the 
side  being  stockaded  with  cane,  bamboo,  or  rush,  so  as 
to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  air.  Generally  they 
have  but  one  room;  two  or  three  stones  in  the  centre 
of  the  hut  compose  the  fireplace,  and  the  only  egress 
fer  the  smoke  is  through  the  door.  The  room  is 
scantily  furnished  with  a  few  mats,  a  hammock,  and  . 
some  earthen-ware.  Their  villages  are  generally  situ- 
ated upon  rising  ground,  and  owmg  to  ^e  houses  be- 
ing so  scattered,  they  often  extend  over  a  league, 
which  give  some  foundation  to  the  statements  of  the 
conquerors  reporting  the  existence  of  towns  of  enor- 

^Awiagoffo,  in  Ifawrrei^,  CoL  de  Vtages,  torn.  uL,  pp.  407,  4Ii.  In 
Salvador,  the  women's  'only  carment  being  a  long  strai^t  piece  of  cotton 
doth  without  a  seam.'  F0M9  Cent  Amer,,  pp.  103-4^  The  Kicaiagnaiui 
'•e  rajsent  la  barbe,  les  cheneuz,  et  tout  le  pou  du  corps,  et  ne  Uissent  qne 
qnelqnes  chenenx  but  le  aommet  de  la  teate....IlB  portent  dea  gaban%  et 
des  ohemiaea  sans  nuuichea.'  J>*AvUy,  LAmMgue,  torn,  ii.,  p.  93b  *Xhe 
custom  of  tattooing,  it  seems,  was  practised  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  designate/by  pecoUaritiea  in  the  marks,  the  several  tribea  or  oaa- 
qiiea....they  flattened  their  heads.'  Squier's  Nicaragua,  voL  ii,  pp.  341, 
345:  2d.,  Nicaragtia,  vp.  273-4;  Valenzuela,  in  Id,,  Cent,  Amer,,  p,  566;  Temp- 
aib^  Jfi^  pp.  m^968;  DolffitBand  MonirSemU,  Koy.  QiUogiqm,  pp.  1$- 
flO»  46-0,  5Qi-60;  Jmrroit  HisL  GuaL,  pn.  193-5;  Banel,  Mex.  QuaL,  pp.  302- 
5;  Valoiaf  Mextque,  pp.  278-9;  Oage's  New  Survey,  pp.  816-18;  MorUgomerjf*B 
Ouatemala,  pp.)S-9;  ffetrera,  EUk  Gen.,  dec  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  viL;  M^i^M, 
Ywam,  toi£  ii.,  pp.  lOL  U6,  146,  171,  227,  245,  253;  QoJ&At^  in  Ntmiodk^ 
AmuOeades  Vov.,  1834^  torn.  fariiL,  p.  149;  Orceco  p Berra,  Cftogrc^fla,  p.  M; 
Chumtra,  HisL  Ind,,  loL  2fl& 
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nrons  size.  The  better  kind  of  vilkgeB  have  r^ular 
streets,  a  thing  not  to  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  hamlets; 
and  the  houses,  which  are  often  of  adobes  (sun-burnt 
bricks),  or  of  cane  plastered  over,  containing  two  or 
three  rooms  and  a  loft,  are  surrounded  by  neatly  kept 
gardens,  enclosed  within  hedges.  When  a  Guate- 
malan wishes  to  build  a  hut,  or  repair  one,  he  notifies 
the  chief,  who  summons  the  tribe  to  bring  straw  and 
other  needful  materials,  and  the  work  is  finished  in  a 
few  hours;  after  which  the  owner  supplies  the  coift^ 
pany  with  chocolate.  Some  of  the  Vera  Paz  tribes 
are  of  a  roaming  disposition.  They  will  take  great 
trouble  in  clearing  and  preparing  a  piece  of  ground 
for  sowing,  and  after  one  or  two  harvests,  will  leav» 
for  another  locality.  Their  dwellings,  which  are  often 
grouped  in  hamlets,  are  therefore  of  a  more  temporary 
character,  the  walls  being  of  maize-stalks  and  sugar- 
cane, surmounted  by  a  slight  palm-leaf  roof  During 
an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Lacandones^ 
the  Spaniards  found  a  town  of  over  one  hundred 
houses,  better  constructed  than  the  villages  on  thd 
Guatemalan  plateau.  In  the  centre  of  the  place  stood 
three  large  buildings,  one  a  temple,  and  the  other  two 
assembly  houses,  for  men  and  women  respectively. 
All  were  enclosed  with  fences  excellently  varnished. 
The  Nicaraguan  villages  seem  to  be  the  neatest;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  plaited  cane  or  bamboo  frame- 
work, raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  standing 
in  the  midst  of  well-arranged  flowers  and  shrubbery, 
DoUfus  describes  a  simple  but  ingenious  method  used 
by  the  Guatemalans  to  cross  deep  rivers.  A  stout 
cable  of  aloe-fibres  is  passed  over  the  stream,  and 
fixed  to  the  banks  at  a  suflScient  height  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  To  this  rope  bndge,  called  gairUf- 
cha,  is  attached  a  running  strap,  which  the  travelfer 
passes  round  his  body,  and  is  pulled  across  by  men 
stationed  on  the  opposite  side.* 

'^Tlie  Lacandones  have  'floating  gardeuB  "wliich  cm  navigate  the  la^|Mbs 
like  bolsas,  and  are  often  inhabits.  They  have  stone  sepnlcfares  hoslkly 
senlptared.  PoiUelH,  in  Cat  Farmer,  Kor.  7, 1862.  '  In  these  aneient  Gbon- 
tales  villages  the  houses  were  in  the  centre,  and  the  tombe,  plpoed  im  a -circle 
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These  natives  are  essentially  agricultural,  but,  like 
all  who  inhabit  the  warm  zone,  desire  to  live  with  the 
least  possible  labor.  Most  of  them  are  content  with  a 
small  patch  of  ground  round  their  huts,  on  which  they 
cultivate,  in  the  same  manner  as  did  their  forefathers, 
the  little  maize,  beans,  and  the  banana  and  plantain 
trees  necessary  for  their  subsistence.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  small  farmers,  who  raise  cochi- 
neal, cacao,  indigo,  and  cotton,  thereby  adding  to  their 
own  and  their  country's  prosperity.  In  the  more 
thinly  settled  districts,  hunting  enables  them  to  in- 
crease the  variety  of  their  food  with  the  flesh  of  wild 
hogs,  deer,  and  other  game,  which  are  generally 
brought  down  with  stone-headed  arrows.  When 
hunting  the  wild  hog,  they  stretch  a  strong  net, 
with  large  meshes,  in  some  part  of  the  woods,  and 
drive  the  animals  toward  it.  These  rush  headlong 
into  the  meshes,  and  are  entangled,  enabling  their 
pursuers  to  despatch  them  with  esse. 

Beans,  and  tortillas  of  maize,  with  the  inevitable 
chile  for  seasoning,  and  plantains  or  bananas,  are  their 
chief  food.  To  these  may  be  added  meat  in  small 
quantities,  fish,  eggs,  honey,  turtle,  fowl,  and  a  variety 
of  fruit  and  roots.  Salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
soil  gathered  on  the  sea-shore.  Maize  is  prepared  in 
several  ways.  When  young  and  tender,  the  ears  are 
•boiled,  and  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper;  or  a  portion  of 
them  are  pressed,  and  the  remainder  boiled  with  the 
juice  thus  extracted.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  soaked 
and  then  dried  between  the  hands,  previous  to  being 
crushed  to  flour  between  two  stones.  It  is  usually 
made  into  tortillas,  which  are  eaten  hot,  with  a  strong 

around. . .  .The  IndiaiiB  who  before  the  Spanish  Conquest  inhabited  Kicaragna 
did  not  construct  any  large  temples  or  other  stone  Duildings.'  Piai  and  See- 
ffumn's  Dottings,  pp.  126-7.    They  live  like  their  forefathers  '  in  boildings 

precisely  similar some  huts  of  a  single  room  will  monopolize  an  acre  of 

land.'  BoyWs  Ride^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  6-8;  Chge^s  Ne^o  Survqif,  pp.  318-19;  ScAer- 
mr^  Wanderungen,  pp.  75,  430,  496;  Pn^fdl,  Ramport,  in  Amirique  Cenirah, 
pp.  69-70;  Vakis,  Mexique,  p.  278;  Benzoni,  tiisL  Mondo  Nuovo,  loL  86^ 
102;  FroebeTe  Cent.  Amer,,  pp.  89,  96;  DoU/us  and  MontSerrat,  Toy.  €f^ 
hgimu^  pp.  19,  55;  JSerrera^  aist.  Oen.,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  viL;  Berendt^ 
in  SmUhsonian  JRepC,  1867,  p.  425;  WeH  und  Oat  Indiacher  Luetgari,  pt.  IL,  pp. 
380,  390;  Vaiemuela,  in  JSquier's  Cent,  Amer,,  p.  566. 
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sprinkling  of  pepper  and  occasionally  a  slight  addition 
of  fat.  Tamahs  is  the  name  for  balls  of  cooked  maize 
mixed  with  beef  and  chile,  and  rolled  in  leaves.  A 
favorite  dish  is  a  dumpling  made  of  maize  and  frijoles. 
The  frijoles,  or  beans,  of  which  a  stock  is  always 
kept,  are  boiled  a  short  time  with  chile;  they  are 
then  mixed  with  maize,  and  again  put  into  the  pot 
until  thoroughly  cooked,  when  they  are  eaten  with  a 
sauce  made  of  salt,  chile,  and  water.  There  are  a 
number  of  fluid  and  soUd  preparations  made  chiefly 
from  maize,  and  known  as  atofe,  to  which  name  vari- 
ous prefixes  are  added  to  denote  the  other  ingredients 
used.  Meat,  which  is  usually  kept  jerked,  is  a  feast- 
day  food.  Gage  describes  the  jerking  process  as  fol- 
lows: Fresh  meat  is  cut  into  long  strips,  salted,  and 
hung  between  posts  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a  week. 
The  strips  are  then  smoked  for  another  week,  rolled 
up  in  bundles,  which  become  quite  hard,  and  are  called 
tassajo  or  cesina.  Another  mode  of  preparing  meat  is 
described  by  the  same  author:  When  a  deer  has  been 
shot,  the  body  is  left  until  decay  and  maggots  render 
it  appetizing ;  it  is  then  brought  home  and  parboiled 
with  a  certain  herb  until  the  flesh  becomes  sweet  and 
white.  The  joint  is  afterwards  again  boiled,  and  eaten 
with  chile.  The  Lacondones  preserve  meat  as  follows : 
A  large  hole  is  made  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with 
stones.  After  the  hole  has  been  heated,  the  meat  is  ^ 
thrown  in,  and  the  top  covered  with  leaves  and  earth, 
upon  which  a  fire  is  kept  burning.  The  meat  takes 
four  hours  to  cook,  and  can  be  preserved  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  Cacao  forms  an  important  article  of  food, 
both  as  a  drink  and  as  bread.  The  kernel  is  picked 
when  ripe,  dried  on  a  mat,  and  roasted  in  an  earthen 
pan,  previous  to  being  groimd  to  flour.  Formerly, 
cacao  was  reserved  for  the  higher  classes,  and  even 
now  the  poor  endeavor  to  economize  it  by  adding 
sapvyal^  the  kernel  of  the  sapote.  They  observe  no 
regularity  in  their  meals,  but  eat  and  drink  at  pleas- 
ure. When  travelling,  some  roasted  maize  paste, 
called  totoposte,  crumbled  in  boiling  water  with  an 
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addition  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  cnp  of  warm  water, 
suffice  for  a  repast  Fire  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
primitive  manner,  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together/ 

Most  authorities  agree  that  they  are  clean  in  their 
habits,  and  that  frequent  bathing  is  the  rule,  yet  it  is 
hinted  that  leprosy  is  caused  partially  by  uncleanli- 
ness.* 

Since  the  Spaniards  assumed  control  of  the  country, 
weapons,  as  applied  to  war,  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  mountain  districts  that  we  meet 
the  hunter  armed  with  bow  and  spear,  and  slung  over 
his  shoulder  a  quiver  full  of  reed  arrows,  pointed  with 
stone.  In  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  the  natives  are 
still  very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sling,  game  often 
being  brought  down  by  it/ 

I  find  no  record  of  any  wars  among  the  aborigmes 
since  the  Conquest,  and  the  only  information  relating 
to  their  war  customs,  gathered  from  the  acxiount  of 
skirmishes  which  the  Spaniards  have  had  with  some 
of  the  tribes  in  eastern  Guatemala,  is,  that  the  natives 
kept  in  the  background,  hidden  by  rocks  or  trees, 
waiting  for  the  enemy  to  approach.  As  soon  as  the 
soldiers  came  close  enough,  a  cloud  of  arrows  came 
whizzing  among  them,  and  the  warriors  appeared, 
shouting  with  aU  their  might     The  Lacandones  occa- 

^Thev  'vivent  le  plua  sonvent  de  fmits  et  de  racinoB.'  DoHfus  and  Mont- 
'SerrcU,  Voy.,  G^ologique,  pp.  47,  20-2,  69.  'Tout  en  faisant  maigre  di^re,  ila 
mangent  et  boiyent  continueUement,  comme  les  animaux.'  Morela,  Vcfoge, 
torn.  iL,  pp.  104,  92,  102, 132, 134, 145,  210,  torn,  i.,  pp.  205-6.  Nioarajsoaiis 
'essen  anch  Menachenfleisch. . .  .ahe  Tag  machet  nor  ein  Nachbar  ein  Fewer 
an,  dabei  sie  alle  kochen,  ynd  dann  ein  anderer.'  WeM  und  Ost  Inducher  Lust- 
gart,  pt  i.,  p.  890.  'Perritoe  pequeftos  que  tambien  loe  comian,  y  muchoa 
venadoB  y  pesquerlas.'  Andagoya,  in  NavarreU^  Cot  de  Viages,  torn,  iii.,  pp. 
413-14,  407.  Himtinff  alligators:  a  man  dives  under,  and  iastena  a  noose 
round  the  leg  of  the  sleeping  monster;  his  companions  then  haul  it  on  shore 
and  kill  it.  Sivers,  MUtdamerika^  pp.  139,  130.  Compare,  further,  Findiojf's 
Dkrealory,  voL  i.,  p.  263;  €fage*sNew  Survey,  vp.  319-23;  Sehener,  Wandenm- 
gen,  pp.  412-13,  494;  Benzoni,  HUL  Mondo  Ifuovo,  foL  103-4;  Juarroa*  JSiaL 
Ouat.,  pp.  196-7;  Hemra,  Hut.  Cfen,,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viiL,  cap.  viL-ix.,  lib.  x., 
cap.  XIV.;  JSBCobar,  in  Lond.  Geog,  8oc,  Jour,,  vol.  xi,  p.  91;  LaO,  AoMf 
OrUs,  p.  320;   Waldeck,  Voy.  PiU,,  pp.  42-3. 

^Duniap'a  CenL  Amtr,,  p.  337;  Scherzer,  Wandenmgen,  p.  178. 

f  The  Lacandones  *  emploient  des  filches  de  canne  ayant  dee  tdtee  de  cail- 
loux.'  CfaUndo,  in  AfOiq,  Mex,,  torn,  i.,  div.  ii.,  p.  67.  See  also  Bulow,  Niea- 
ragua,  pp.  79-80;  Hauel,  Mex.  GuoJL,  p.  306;  Jnaarroa'  HitL  ChuL,  pp.  196^ 
278;  Sdiner,  Wanderungen,  pp  413,  430;  Froebd,  Aub  Amenkot  torn,  i,  p. 
358. 
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sionally  retaliate  upon  the  planters  on  their  borders 
for  ill-treatment  received  at  their  hands.  A  number 
of  warriors  set  out  at  night  with  faggots  of  dry  stick3 
and  grass,  which  are  hghted  as  they  approach  the 
plantation,  and  thrown  into  the  enemy  s  camp ;  during 
the  confusion  that  ensues,  the  proposed  reprisal  is 
made.  One  writer  gives  a  brief  description  of  the 
ceremonies  preceding  and  following  their  expeditions. 
In  front  of  the  temple  are  burning  braziers  filled  with 
odoriferous  resin;  round  this  the  warriors  assemble 
in  full  dress,  their  arms  being  placed  behind  them.  A 
smaller  brazier  of  incense  blazes  in  front  of  each  war- 
rior, before  which  he  prostrates  himself,  imploring  the 
aid  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  his  enterprise.  On  their 
return,  they  again  assemble,  disguised  in  the  heads  of 
various  animals,  and  go  through  a  war  dance  before 
the  chief  and  his  council.  Sentinels  are  always  pacing 
the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  give  notice  to  one  another, 
by  trumpet  blast,  of  the  approach  of  any  stranger. 
If  it  is  an  enemy,  they  speedily  form  ambuscades  to 
entrap  him.® 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  bare  interior  of  their 
dwellings :  a  few  mats,  a  hammock,  and  some  earthen- 
ware bein^  the  only  apology  for  furniture  The  mats 
are  plaited  of  bark  or  other  fibres,  and  serve,  among 
other  purposes,  as  a  bed  for  the  children,  the  grown 
persons  generally  sleeping  in  hammocks  attached  to 
the  rafters.  Scattered  over  the  floor  may  be  seen  the 
earthen  jar  which  the  women  so  gracefully  balance  on 
their  h^  when  bringing  it  full  of  water  from  the 
well;  the  earthen  pot  for  boiling  plantains,  with  its 
folded  banana-leaf  cover;  cups  made  from  clay,  cala- 
bash, cocoa-nut,  or  shells,  with  their  stands,  often 
polished  and  bearing  the  marks  of  native  sculpture; 
the  metate  for  grinding  the  family  flour;  the  comedy  a 
clay  plate  upon  which  the  tortilla  is  baked.  A  banana- 
leaf  serves  for  a  plate,  and  a  fir-stick  does  the  duty  of 
a  candle.  Their  hunting  or  bag  nets  are  made  of  pita 
or  bark  fibres.     The  steel  machete  and  the  knife  have 

■i/ore/rf,  Voffoge,  torn,  ii.,  p.  31;  PonteUi,  in  CdL  Farmer,  Nov.  7, 14, 1802. 
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entirely  displaced  their  ancient  silex  tools,  of  which 
some  relics  may  still  be  found  among  the  Lacandones. 
Yalenzuela  mentions  that  in  the  meeting-house  of  this 
tribe,  the  conquerors  found  two  hundred  hanging  seata* 
These  natives  still  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery, and  produce,  without  the  aid  of  tools,  specimens 
that  are  as  remarkable  for  their  fanciful  forms  as  for 
their  elegance  and  coloring.  Water  jars  are  made 
sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  water  to  percolate  and 
keep  the  contents  cool ;  other  earthen-ware  is  glazed 
by  rubbing  the  heated  vessel  with  a  resinous  gum. 
Nor  are  they  behindhand  in  the  art  of  weaving,  for 
most  of  the  fabrics  used  in  the  country  are  of  native 
make.  The  aboriginal  spinning-machine  is  not  yet 
wholly  displaced,  and  consists,  according  to  Squier,  of 
a  thin  spindle  of  wood,  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  which  is  passed  through  a  wheel  of  hard,  heavy 
wood,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  resembles  a  gigan- 
tic top.  When  used,  it  is  placed  in  a  hollowed  piece 
of  wood,  to  prevent  it  from  toppUng  over.  A  thread 
is  attached  to  the  spindle  just  above  the  wheel,  and  it 
is  then  twirled  rapidly  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. The  momentum  of  the  wheel  keeps  it  in 
motion  for  half  a  minute,  and  meantime  the  thread  is 
drawn  out  by  the  operator  from  the  pile  of  prepared 
cotton  in  her  lap.  Their  mode  of  weaving  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  fabrics  are  not  only 
durable,  but  tastefully  designed  and  colored  to  suit  the 
quality  and  price  The  dyes  used  are  indigo  for  blue, 
cochineal  for  red,  and  incfigo  mixed  with  lemon  juice 
for  black.  The  Nicaraguans  obtain  a  highly  prized 
purple  by  pressing  the  valve  of  a  shell-fish  found  on 

*  Vahis,  JHeodque,  pp.  278,  287;  Sivers,  MiUekuneriia,  p.  190;  Sckener, 
Wandeningen,  p.  430;  Montanus,  Nieuwe  Weereld,  p.  279;  Squier  s  S^iearagna, 
pp.  272-3;  Vatenzuela,  in  Id.,  Cent.  Amer.^  p.  567.  The  Lacandon  hut  con- 
tained '  des  metiers  k  tisser,  des  sarbacanes,  des  haches  et  d'autres  outiU  en 
silex.'  Morelei,  Vcy<ige,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  79,  104,  197,  211.  'Dnermen  en  vna 
red,  qne  ae  lea  entra  por  las  costillas,  o  en  vn  cafiizo^  y  por  cabecera  vn  m»> 
dero:  vase  alumbran  con  teas.'  Herrera,  HisL  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  Uh.  x.,  can. 
xiv.,  dec.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  vi  At  Masaya,  'Leur  mobilier  se  compose  ae 
nattes  par  terre,  de  hamacs  suspendus,  d'nn  lit  de  cuir  et  d*une  caisse  oi 
c^dre,  quelquefois  om6e  d'incrnstations  de  caimre.*  Belly,  Nicaragua,  torn,  i, 
pp.  197-8. 
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the  sea-shore.  Baily  says  that  they  take  the  material 
to  the  seaside,  and  after  procuring  a  quantity  of  fresh 
coloring  matter,  dip  each  thread  singly  into  it,  and 
lay  it  aside  to  dry.  From  the  aloe,  and  pita,  or  silk- 
grass,  which  are  very  strong  and  can  easily  he  hleached, 
they  obtain  a  very  fine  thread,  suitable  for  the  finest 
weaving.  Heeds  and  bark  give  material  for  coarser 
stuff,  such  as  ropes  and  nets.  Mats  and  hammocks, 
which  are  made  from  any  of  the  last-mentioned  fibres, 
are  often  interwoven  with  gray  colors  and  rich  designs. 
Some  idea  may  be  formea  ot  the  patient  industry  of 
the  native,  when  we  learn  that  he  will  work  for  months 
upon  one  of  the  highly  prized  hats  made  from  the 
fibre  of  the  half-formed  carludovica  palmcUa  leaf  They 
drill  holes  in  stones,  for  pipes  and  other  objects,  by 
twirling  a  stick  rapidly  between  the  hands  in  some 
sand  and  water  placed  upon  the  stone.  ^® 

Canoes  are  the  usual  Mug-outs,'  made  from  a  singie 
cedar  or  mahogany  log,  cedar  being  liked  for  its  light- 
ness, mahogany  for  its  durability.  They  are  frequent 
enough  on  the  coast,  and  even  the  north-eastern  Guate- 
malans used  to  muster  fleets  of  several  hundred  canoes 
on  their  lakes  and  rivers,  using  them  for  trade  as  well  as 
war.  Pim,  when  at  Greytown,  particularly  observed 
the  hoUowed-out  boats,  some  upwards  of  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  says  that 
they  are  very  skilfully  handled,  and  may  be  seen  off 
the  harbor  in  any  weather.  The  paddles,  which  are 
used  both  for  steering  and  propelling,  are  of  light 
mahogany,  four  feet  long,  with  very  broad  blades,  and 
a  cross  at  the  handle.^^ 

Their  wealth,  which   since  the  Conquest  mostly 

>•  *  Le  piincipe  colorant  est  ^6  an  moyen  d'nne  Bnbstance  grasse  que  Ton 
obtient  par  rebullition  d*nn  insecte  nommS  age.'  Moreltt^  Voyage,  torn,  ii., 
pp.  130,  197.  Consult,  further,  Squier's  Nicaragua,  pp.  269-73;  Baily's  Cent 
Amer.,  pp.  124-5;  Herrera,  Hist.  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  vii.,  ix.,  lib.  x., 
cap.  ziv.;  Crowe's  Cent,  Amer,,  p.  44;  Squier,  in  HisL  Mag.,  voll  ▼.,  p.  215; 
Z>ol(fns  and  Moni-Serrai,  Voy.  Oioiogique,  p.  47;  DutUop's  Cent,  Amer.,  p. 
338;  Montanus,  Niemoe  Weereld,  p.  274. 

^^  Pim  and  Seemann's  DotUngs,  pp.  241-2;  Lafond,  Voyaaes,  torn,  i.,  p.  317; 
Morelet,  Voyaqe,  torn,  ii.,  p.  31;  DoUfus  and  Mont-Serrai,  Voy.  Oiolopique,  pp. 
47-8.  In  their  trade,  the  Lacandones  '  are  said  to  have  employed  not  leas 
than  424  canoes.'  Jaarros  Hist.  Ouat,  p.  271. 
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consists  of  household  goods,  is  the  product  of  their 
fSums  and  industry  mentioned  under  food,  implements, 
and  manufiEM3tures.  The  coast  tribes  in  Salvador  have 
a  source  of  wealth  not  yet  referred  to — ^balsam — and 
they  are  very  jealous  of  their  knowledge  of  obtaining 
it.  The  process,  as  described  by  Dollfiis,  is  to  make 
several  deep  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  balsam-tree, 
and  stuff  the  holes  with  cotton  rags.  When  these 
have  absorbed  sufficient  balm,  they  are  placed  in  jars 
of  water,  and  submitted  to  a  moderate  heat.  The 
heat  separates  the  substance  from  the  rags,  and  the 
balsam  rises  to  the  surface,  to  be  skimmed  and  placed 
in  well-closed  jars  for  shipment  These  people  possess 
no  written  records  to  establish  ownership  to  their 
property,  but  hold  it  by  ancient  rights  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  which  are  transferable.  The  right 
of  first  discovery,  as  applied  to  fruit-trees. and  the  l3ce, 
is  respected,  and  can  be  transmitted.  Goods  and 
lands  are  equally  divided  among  the  sons.  There  is  a 
general  interchange  of  products  on  a  small  scale,  and 
as  soon  as  the  farm  yield  is  ready,  or  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hammocks,  mats,  hats,  and  cups  have  been 
prepared,  the  native  will  start  on  a  short  trading-tour, 
with  the  load  on  his  back — for  they  use  no  other  mode 
of  transport.  The  ancient  custom  of  holding  frequent 
markets  in  all  towns  of  any  importance  has  not  quite 
disappeared,  for  Masaya,  among  other  places,  continues 
to  keep  a  daily  tianguez.  Cacao-beans,  which  were 
formerly  the  chief  currency,  are  still  used  for  that 
purpose  to  a  certain  extent,  and  make  up  a  large  item 
m  their  wealth.  The  Lacandones  at  one  time  drove 
a  brisk  trade  on  the  rio  de  la  Pasion,  emploving  sev- 
eral hundred  canoes,  but  this  has  now  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  they  seem  to  grow  less  and  less  inclined  to 
intercourse.  Hardcastle  relates  that  two  shy  moun- 
tain  tribes  of  Guatemala  ^'exchange  dogs  and  a  species 
of  very  sharp  red  pepper  by  leaving  iiem  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  going  to  the  spot  in  turn."" 

^' The 'Quiches  'pcntait  jtisqn'au  Nicaragaa  des  hamaos  en  fil  d'agftve.' 
Morelet,  Voyage,  torn.  iL,  pp.  145,  92,  130-1,  198,  torn,  i.,  pp.  260,  318,  320; 
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The  native's  aptitude  for  art  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  various  products  of  his  industry,  decorated  as  they 
are  with  fanciful  designs,  carvings,  and  coloring.  The 
calabash  cups  are  widely  circulated,  and  the  artistic 
carving  of  leaves,  curious  lines,  and  figures  of  all  de- 
scriptions, in  relief,  with  which  the  outside  is  orna- 
mented, has  been  much  admired.  No  less  esteemed 
are  the  small  Guatemalan  earthen  figures,  painted  in 
natural  colors,  representing  the  vanous  trades  and 
occupations  of  the  people,  which  may  be  said  to  rival 
European  productions  of  the  same  character.  The 
ornaments  on  their  pottery  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  Etruscan.  They  are  equally  advanced  in  painting, 
for  many  of  the  altar-pieces  in  Central  America  are 
from  the  native  brush,  and  their  dishes  are  often  richly 
colored  in  various  designs.  Original  lyric  poetry 
seems  to  flourish  among  them,  ana  is  not  wanting  in 
grace,  although  the  rendering  of  it  may  not  be  exactly 
operatic.  The  subject  generally  refers  to  victorious 
encounters  with  monsters,  but  contains  also  sarcasms 
on  government  and  society.^* 

A  reverential  respect  for  authority  is  innate  with 
these  people,  and  the  chief,  usually  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  caciques,  who  is  also  the  head  of  the 
municipal  government  introduced  among  them  by  the 
Spaniards,  receives  the  homage  paid  him  with  imper- 
turbable gravity.  These  chiefs  form  a  proud  and 
powerful  noblesse,  who  rule  with  an  iron  hand  over 
their  submissive  followers.  Although  governed  to 
all  appearance  by  the  code  of  the  country,  they  have 
their  own  laws  based  on  custom  and  common  sense, 
which  are  applied  to  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases. 

DoHfw  and  Mont-Serrat,  Vcy.  OMogique,  pp.  18,  60;  Herrtra,  Hist,  Om,,  dec. 
iii.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  xii;  Juarros'  Hist.  OuaL,  pp.  68,  271,  475;  Wapp&ua,  Oeog, 
M.  8ua,^  pp.  248»  345;  Laet,  Nomu  Orbis,  p.  319;  Hardccutle,  in  fTM.  Mag.^ 
voL  vi,  p.  153;  Oaoe's  New  Survey,  p.  319. 

''Among  the  Ifahnatls  ' mecniinical  arts  are  little  tmdentood,  and  of 
eonne  the  fine  arts  still  less  practised.'  Sqmer'a  OenL  Anur.^  p.  320;  Id., 


270-3.    The  Masayans  have  '  une  caisse  en  o^dre,  auelque- 


fois  om^e  aincrostations  de  cuivre.'  Beliy,  Nicaragua,  pp.  197-^.  See  also 
Morelei,  Voyage,  torn,  ii.,  p.  130;  Puydt,  RappoH,  in  Amhique  Cenlrale,  p. 
134;  Gage's  New  Survey,  p.  329;  ValoU,  Mexique,  pp.  287,  420-6;  Sioer», 
MiUelameHka,  pp.  127,  295;  FunneWa  Toy.,  p.  113;  Duma  OuaUmala,  p.  281; 
/VmteW,  in  Got,  Farmer,  Nov.  7.  1862. 
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Among  the  Lacandones,  the  chief  is  elected  by  a 
council  of  old  men,  when  death,  misconduct,  or  the 
superior  abilities  of  some  one  else  call  for  such  a  step. 
Pontelli  adds  that  the  new  chief  is  invested  with  lion- 
skins  and  a  collar  of  human  teeth,  to  represent  his 
victories;  a  crown  of  feathers  or  a  lion-skin  is  his 
usual  distinctive  head-dress.  The  wife  of  the  chief  is 
required  to  possess  some  rare  qualities.  These  people 
are  very  strict  in  executing  the  law;  the  offender  is 
brought  before  the  old  men,  and  if  the  crime  is  serious 
his  relatives  have  often  to  share  in  his  punishment. 
The  people  of  Salvador,  according  to  Dollfus,  have 
frequent  reunions  in  their  council-house  at  night. 
The  hall  is  then  lighted  up  by  a  large  fire,  and  the 
people  sit  with  uncovered  heads,  listening  respectfully 
to  the  observations  and  decisions  of  the  ahuales — men 
over  forty  years  of  age,  who  have  occupied  public 
positions,  or  distinguished  themselves  in  some  way. 
Gage  makes  a  curious  statement  concerning  the  no 
Lempa  that  may  be  based  upon  some  ancient  law. 
Any  man  who  committed  a  heinous  crime  on  the  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the 
other,  was  allowed  to  go  unmolested,  provided  he  did 
not  return." 

Marriages  take  plafce  at  an  early  age,  often  before 
puberty,  and  usually  within  the  tribe.  When  the 
Doy,  in  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  has  attained  the  age 
of  nine,  his  parents  begin  to  look  around  for  a  bride 
for  him,  the  mother  having  a  good  deal  to  say  in  this 
matter.  Presents  are  made  to  the  parents  of  the  girl 
chosen,  and  she  is  transferred  to  the  house  of  her 
future  father-in-law,  where  she  is  treated  as  a  daugh- 
ter, and  assists  in  the  household  duties,  until  she  is 
old  enough  to  marry.  It  sometimes  happens  that  she 
has  by  this  time  become  distasteful  to  the  affianced 
husband,  and  is  returned  to  her  narents.     The  presents 

^*Dolifu$  and  MmUSemU,  Voy,  CMologique,  pp.  20,  49-51;  Pmydt,  JRap- 
port,  in  AmMque  CeyUrale,  p.  134;  HaaseU  Mac  Gual,,  p.  398;  Oage*s  New 
Survey,  pp.  318-19,  417;  Pontelli,  in  Col,  Farmer,  Nov.  7,  1862.  'Chacon 
d'enx  Tint  ensuite  baiser  la  n>ain  dn  chef,  hommage  qu'il  re^nt  avec  nne  dig- 
nit^  imperturbable.'  Morelet,  Voyage,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  245-6,  134. 
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giveu  for  her  are  then  demanded  back,  a  refusal  natu- 
rally follows,  and  feuds  result,  lasting  for  generations. 
Grage  states  that  when  the  parties  to  the  betrothal 
are  of  different  tribes,  the  chiefs  are  notified,  and 
meet  in  solemn  conclave  to  consult  about  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  alliance.  The  consultations  often  extend 
over  a  period  of  several  months,  during  which  the 
parents  of  the  boy  supply  the  council  with  refresh- 
ments, and  make  presents  to  the  girl's  family  for  her 
purchase.  If  the  council  disagree,  the  presents  are 
returned,  and  the  matter  drops.  When  the  youth 
has  reached  his  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year,  and  the 
maid  her  fourteenth,  they  are  considered  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves;  a  house  is  accordingly  built,  and 
the  father  gives  his  sod  a  start  in  life.  The  cacique 
and  relations  are  summoned  to  witness  the  marriage 
ceremony,  now  performed  by  the  priest,  after  which 
the  pair  are  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  friends 
to  the  new  house,  placed  in  a  room,  and  shut  in.  The 
bride  briDgs  no  dowry,  but  presents  are  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  families.  Several  tribes  in  Guatemala 
are  strictly  opposed  to  marriages  outside  of  the  tribe, 
and  destroy  the  progeny  left  by  a  stranger.  The 
Lacandones  still  practise  polygamy,  each  wife  having 
a  separate  house  and  field  for  her  support  In  Nica- 
ragua, where  women  are  more  independent,  and  fewer 
of  the  ancient  marriage  customs  have  been  retained 
than  elsewhere,  the  ceremony  is  often  quickly  disposed 
of,  the  husband  and  wife  returning  to  their  avocations 
immediately  after.  The  life  of  the  woman  is  one  of 
drudgery ;  household  duties,  weaving,  and  the  care  of 
children  keeping  her  constantly  busy,  while  the  hus- 
band is  occupied  in  dolce  far  niente ;  yet  their  married 
life  is  not  unhappy.  Although  the  female  dresses 
scantily,  and  is  not  over  shy  when  bathing,  she  is  by  no 
means  immodest  or  unchaste,  but  bears  rather  a  better 
character  than  women  of  the  superior  race.  Child- 
birth is  not  attended  with  any  difficulties,  for  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  woman,  after  being  delivered 
on  the  road,  will  wash  the  child  and  herself  in  the 
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nearest  stream,  and  proceed  on  her  journey  as  if  i^oth- 
ing  had  occurred.  The  Quiches,  among  others,  still 
call  in  the  sorcerer  to  take  the  horoscope  of  the  new 
bom,  and  to  appeal  to  the  gods  in  its  behalf  He  also 
gives  the  in&nt  the  name  of  some  animal,  which  be- 
comes its  guardian  spirit  for  life.  Belly  states  that 
more  boys  are  bom  to  the  natives,  while  the  whites 
have  more  girls.  The  mother  invariably  nurses  the 
child  herself  until  its  third  year,  and  when  at  work, 
carries  it  on  her  back  in  a  cloth  passed  round  her 
body;  the  movements  of  the  mother  in  washing  or 
kneading  tending  to  rock  the  infant  to  sleep.  Other- 
wise the  child  is  little  cared  for,  and  has  to  lie  on  the 
bare  ground,  or,  at  most,  with  a  mat  under  it.  As 
the  boy  grows  older,  the  father  will  take  him  into  the 
field  and  forest,  suiting  the  work  to  his  strength,  and 
instructing  him  in  the  use  of  tools,  while  the  mother 
takes  charge  of  the  girl,  teaching  her  to  cook,  spin, 
and  weave.  Respect  for  parents  and  older  people  is 
inculcated,  and  children  never  presume  to  speak  be- 
fore a  grown  person  unless  first  addressed.  They 
remain  under  the  parents'  roof  until  married,  and  fre- 
quently after,  several  generations  often  living  together 
in  one  house  under  the  rule  of  the  eldest.  The  na- 
tive is  fond  of  home,  for  here  he  escapes  from  the 
contempt  of  the  other  races,  and  reigns  supreme  over 
a  family  which  is  taught  to  respect  him;  patriotism 
has  been  replaced  by  love  of  home  among  this  op- 
pressed people.^ 

Their  amusements  are  less  common  and  varied  than 
amonff  the  whites,  and  are  generally  reserved  for 
special  occasions,  when  they  are  indulged  in  to  excess. 
Still,  they  have  orderly  gatherings  round  the  hearth, 

^  'Lear  demier-n^ siupenda  k  leura  flancs.*  Mcrelet,  Voyage,  torn,  ii,  m, 
ld8,  126,  torn,  i.,  pp.  204-5,  318.  In  Salvador,  the  '  bridegroom  makes  his 
wife's  trousseau  himself,  the  women,  strange  to  say,  being  entireljr  ignorant 
of  needle- work.'  Fooie*a  Ceni,  Amer.,  p.  103.  Farther  inference  in  Vakit, 
Mtxique,  pp.  280,  288;  Belly,  Nicaragua,  pp.  200-1,  253;  Hasael,  Mex.  QmaL^ 
pp.  303-4;  Remie  BriL,  1825,  in  Amirique  Centrale,  p.  23;  BUlow,  Nicaragua, 
p.  80;  Montanua,  Niewoe  Weereld,  p.  272;  Gage*8  New  Survey,  p.  319;  Juar- 
roe"  Hist.  OuaL,  pp.  195-6;  Tempsiky's  MiOa,  p.  365;  IMifuaandMimi'Serrai, 
Vcy,  Oiohgique,  pp.  20i  47;  Scherzer,  Wanderungen,  p.  66;  Id.,  Die  Indkmer 
von  hiUxoacan,  p.  11. 
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at  which  wondrous  and  amusing  stories  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Bongs  follow  in  natural 
order,  and  are  loudly  applauded  by  the  listeners,  who 
join  in  repeating  the  last  words  of  the  verse.  The 
subject,  as  given  by  some  local  poet,  or  transmitted 
from  an  ancient  bard,  is  pleasing  enough,  but  the  ren- 
dering is  in  a  plaintive,  disagreeable  monotone.  Their 
instrumental  music  is  an  improvement  on  the  vocal,  in 
some  respects,  and  practice  has  enabled  the  player  to 
execute  pieces  from  memory  with  precision  and  accord. 
The  marimba^  a  favorite  instrument,  consists  of  a 
series  of  vertical  tubes  of  different  lengths  but  equal 
diameters,  fastened  together  in  a  line  by  bark-fibre, 
and  held  firm  between  two  pieces  of  wood.  The  tubes 
have  a  lateral  opening  at  the  base  covered  with  a 
membrane,  and  the  upper  end  is  closed  by  a  small, 
movable  elastic  plate,  upon  which  the  performer 
strikes  with  light  drumsticks.  The  play  of  the  plates 
causes  a  compression  of  air  in  the  tube,  and  a  conse- 
quent vibration  of  the  membrane,  which  produces  a 
sound  diflfering  in  character  according  to  the  length  of 
the  tube.  All  the  parts  are  of  woocf,  the  tube  being, 
however,  occasionally  of  terra-cotta,  or  replaced  by 
calabash-shells.  The  marimba  of  usual  size  is  over  a 
yard  in  length,  and  consists  of  twenty-two  tubes 
ranging  from  four  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  form- 
ing three  complete  octaves.  The  pitch  is  regulated  by 
a  coating  of  wax  on  the  key-iplates.  Some  drumsticks 
are  forked  to  strike  two  plates  at  once.  Occasionally, 
several  persons  join  in  executing  an  air  upon  the  in- 
strument, or  two  marimbas  are  played  in  perfect  accord 
with  some  song.  Their  usual  drum  is  called  tepanabaz, 
described  by  Gage  as  a  smooth  hollow  trunk  with  two 
or  three  clefts  on  the  upper  side  and  holes  at  the 
ends.  It  is  beaten  with  two  sticks,  and  produces  a 
dull,  heavy  sound.  Other  drums  covered  with  wild- 
goat  skin,  tortoise-shells,  pipes,  small  bells,  and  rat- 
tles, are  chiefiy  used  at  dances.  The  Lacandones  pos- 
sess a  kind  of  mandolin,  a  double-necked,  truncated 

Vol.  I.   45 
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cone,  with  one  string,  made  to  pass  four  times  over 
the  bridge;  also  a  clarinet-like  instrument  named 
chirimiya;  their  drum  is  called  tepanahuaste.  A  dance 
is  generally  a  grand  affisdr  with  the  native,  combining 
as  it  does  dress  with  dramatic  and  saltatory  exhibi- 
tions. At  the  tocontin  dance,  in  Guatemala,  from 
twenty  to  forty  persons  dressed  in  white  clothes  richly 
embroidered,  and  bedecked  with  gaudy  bands,  colored 
feathers  in  gilt  frames  fastened  on  the  back,  fanciful 
helmets  topped  with  feathers,  and  feathers,  again,  on 
their  legs,  in  form  of  wings.  The  conductor  stands  in 
the  centre  beating  time  on  the  tepanabaz,  while  the 
dancers  circle  round  him,  one  following  the  other, 
sometimes  straight,  sometimes  turning  half-way,  at 
other  times  fully,  round,  and  bending  the  body  to  the 

f  round,  all  the  time  shouting  the  fame  of  some  hero. 
'his  continues  for  several  hours,  and  is  often  repeated 
in  one  house  after  another.  In  another  dance  they 
disguise  themselves  with  skins  of  different  animals, 
acting  up  to  the  character  assumed,  and  running  in 
and  out  of  the  circle  formed  round  the  musicians, 
striking,  shrieking,  and  hotly  pursuing  some  particu- 
lar performer.  There  are  also  several  dances  like 
those  of  the  Mexicans,  in  which  men  dress  in  women's 
clothes  and  other  disguises.  The  Nicaraguan  dances 
vary  but  little  from  the  above.  Several  hundred  peo- 
ple will  gather  in  some  well-cleared  spot,  their  arms 
and  legs  ornamented  with  strings  of  shells,  their  heads 
with  feathers,  and  with  fans  in  their  handa  The 
leader,  walking  backwards,  commences  some  move- 
ments to  be  imitated  by  the  dancers,  who  follow  in 
threes  and  fours,  turning  round,  intermingling,  and 
again  uniting.  The  musicians  beat  drums  and  sing 
songs,'  to  which  the  leader  responds,  the  dancers  tak- 
ing up  the  refrain  in  their  turn,  and  shaking  their 
calabash  rattles.  After  a  while  they  pass  round  each 
other,  and  perform  the  most  curious  antics  and  grim- 
aces, crying,  laughing,  posturing,  acting  lame,  blind, 
and  so  on.  Drinking  is  inseparable  from  these  re- 
unions, and  they  do  not  usually  break  up  until  all 
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have  attained  the  climax  of  their  wishes — ^becoming 
helplessly  drunk.  The  principal  drinks  are  atole, 
made  from  maize,  but  which  assumes  different  pre- 
fixes,, according  to  the  additional  ingredients  used,  as 
wtotofe,  jocoatole,  etc.;  pulque,  chiefly  used  in  the  high- 
lands; and,  not  least,  chichu,  made  from  maize  and 
various  fruits  and  roots,  fermented  with  honey  or 
sugar-cane  juice.  Ga^e  states  that  tobacco-leaves  aiid 
toads  were  added  to  mcrease  the  flavor.  The  Nfe- 
araguans  make  their  favorite  drink  from  a  wild  red 
cherry.  It  takes  several  we^s  to  prepare  thege 
liquors,  but  by  the  generous  aid  of  friends  the  stocd:  is 
often  consumed  at  one  carousal^ 

Ignorant  and  oppressed  as  they  are,  (mperstitionis 
naturally  strong  among  them,  the  evil  eye,  ominowi 
import  of  animals,  and  the  like,  being  fivmly  believed 
in.  Nicaraguans  gave  as  a  reason  for  speaking  in 
wiiispers  at  night,  that  loud  talkii^  attfafits  mosauitoen 
The  Quiche,  of  IstUvacan,  among  others,  4oelieve  in 
oertain  evil  and  certain  good  days,  and  arrange  their 
^dertakings  accordingly.  When  meeting  a  strange, 
they  present  the  forehead  to  be  touch^,  thinking  thit 
a  beneficial  power  is  imparted  to  them  by  this  means. 
They  still  aahere  to  their  sorcererB,  mho  are  called  in 
Txpoa  all  important  occasions,  to  jn^edkt  the  future,  exor- 
cise evil  spirits,  and  the  like,  with  the  aid  of  various 
decoctians  and  incantations.  The  Chontales  hatte 
diviners  who,  with  the  aid  of  drugs  taken  alter  a  fiyrt, 
fall  into  a  trance,  during  which  they  prophesy.  They 
'fetm  a  sort  of  ^uild,  and  live  alone  m  the  mountains 
with  a  few  pupils,  who  support  them  in  i^ctum  for  tile 
instnK^on  received.  Although  idolatKy-  proper  is 
abolished,  some  imoient  praotioes  stffl  live,  Uended 

^Oage*s  New  Survey^  pp.  923,  347-00;  Andagaua,  in  NavarreU,  CoL  de 
^V^ktgm,  toDL  liL,  p.  415;  ViOci*,  MaHaue.  pp.  SjtM,  42D-6;  JDOffm  4*1 
Mami'JStmU,  Vaif.'CUohgipi^  p.  48;  FrdAel's  Cent  Anksr.,  pp.  78*^1;  DappoTt 
Neae  WeU,jap.  306,  312;  TcUeramla,  in  Squief^*  OauL  'Amer.,  p.  687;  Jtior- 
't4t^  But.  QmtL^  pp.  <a7-<9;  Oi»red;  F<ov«vm»  ^<m>^  i*>  V9-  ^3-^:  ArHMta^ 
Orilktka,S€rd£echJ^  34;  Lad,  Now  Orbi$»  p.  320-2;  PonUm,  in  CaL  Farmer, 
IXm.  14, 1862.  ''Lea  Indxen*  ne  fumeiit  paA.'  Belljf,  Niearagucuip,  164.  Ihr 
-gswtfciiiiriMw  OeMdka  vA  Wmmt.'  ManO,  Mtx.  OwaL,  p.  604.  « Je  nVd 
entenda  qu'lk  Flora,  pendant  le  coon  de  mon  ▼oyl^;(e,  des  choBun  ex4catl&i 
•▼60  JQstease.'  Morilet,  Voyage,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  42-4,  3^,  torn,  i.,  p.  196. 
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with  their  Christian  worship,  and  it  is  said  that  tribes 
inhabiting  the  remote  mountain  r^ions  still  keep 
up  their  old  rites  in  secret  DoUfus  is  apparently 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  songs  he  heard  the  natives 
chant  every  morning  and  evening  may  be  the  relic 
of  some  ancient  religious  ceremony.  The  Itzas  hold 
deer  sacred,  and  these  animals  were  consequently^  quite 
£skmiliar  with  man,  before  the  conquerors  subdued  the 
country.  The  Lacandones  are  said  to  have  been  the 
last  who  publicly  worshipped  in  their  temple,  and  whose 
priests  sacrificed  animals  to  idols.  By  the  side  of  the 
temple  stood  two  other  large  buildings  used  as  meet- 
ing-houses, one  for  men,  the  other  for  women.  Dogs 
and  tame  parrots  formed  part  of  their  domestic  estab- 
lishment The  native  is  very  taciturn  before  stangers, 
but  on  paying  a  visit  to  friends  he  will  deliver  long 
harangues  full  of  repetition.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  direct  answer  from  him  to  any  question. 
Another,  peculiarity  with  many  is  to  hoard  money  at 
the  expense  of  bodily  comfort  It  is  buried  in  some 
secret  place,  and  the  owner  dies  without  even  cani^ 
to  inform  his  kin  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  treasurea 
The  favorite  occupation  of  the  people  is  to  act  as  por- 
ters, and  Guatemala  certainly  possesses  the  most  excel- 
lent carriers,  who  are  trained  for  the  business  from  an 
early  age.  They  usually  go  in  files,  heeded  by  a  chief, 
all  armed  with  long  stafifs  and  water-proof  palm-leaf 
mats,  and  travel  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day, 
for  days  in  succession,  without  suflering  any  inconve- 
nience. The  weight  varies  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  according  to  road  and  dis- 
tance, and  is  carried  on  the  back,  supported  by  straps 
passed  over  the  forehead  and  shoulders.  They  are 
very  moderate  in  eating,  and  never  drink  cold  water 
if  they  can  avoid  it;  when  tired  they  stretch  them- 
selves at  foil  length  on  the  ground,  and  are  speedily 
refreshed.  Women  are  also  accustomed  to  carry  bur- 
dens, and  may  frequently  be  seen  taking  several  filled 
pitchers  to  market  in  nets  suspended  from  their  fore- 
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head  and  shoulders.     Water  they  usually  bring  in  jard 
balanced  on  the  head.^^ 

The  ruling  diseases  are  small-pox,  which  makes 
yearly  havoc;  dvsentrv,  which  is  also  not  uncommon* 
in  the  highlands  durmg  the  summer;  and  leprosy/ 
manifested  by  wounds  and  eruptions,  and  caused  by 
filthy  immoral  habits,  and  bad  food.  In  some  parts  ot 
Nicaragua,  the  latter  disease  breaks  out  in  horny  ex- 
crescences, similar  in  appearance  to  the  tips  of  co^-' 
horns.  Kheumatism  and  chest  diseases  are  rare,  in 
spite  of  their  rough  life.  Superstitious  practices  and 
empirical  recipes  transmitted  from  their  ancestors  are" 
the  remedies  resorted  to.  Hot  bathing  is  the  favor- 
ite treatment.  They  are  skilful  at  blood-letting,  mak- 
ing very  small  punctures,  and  applying  a  pinch  of  salt 
to  them  after  the  operation  is  ended.  Cauterizing 
wounds  to  prevent  inflammation  is  not  uncommon,  and 
does  not  affect  the  patient  much.  The  principal  rem- 
edy of  the  Chorotegans  consists  of  a  decoction  from 
various  herbs  injected  by  means  of  a  tube.  Some 
tribes  of  the  highlands  call  in  sorcerers  to  knead  and 
suck  the  suffering  part.  After  performing  a  variety 
of  antics  and  grimaces,  the  wise  man  produces  a  black 
substance  from  the  mouth,  which  he  announces  as  the 
cause  of  the  sickness ;  the  friends  of  the  patient  take 
this  matter  and  trample  it  to  pieces  amidst  noisy  dem- 
onstrations.^* 

Their  dead  are  washed,  and  dressed  in  a  fresh  suit; 

17 The    Lacandon  chief    received   me  with    'the  emblem  of  friendship 


tiip 
(which  is  a  leaf  of  the  fan-palm).'  PcmtelU,  in  Col,  Farmer,  Nov.  14,  ISOi 
See  Tempaky*8  MUla,  pp.  364-5;  Valois,  Mextque,  pp.  407-8;  Escobar,  in  Lond. 
Oeog.  Boc,  Jour.,  vol.  zL,  p.  91;  Thilmmel,  Meaako,  p.  394;  Juarroa*  Hu^ 
OuaL,  p.  197;  Footers  CenL  Amer.,  p.  122;  Doll/us  and  MorU-SemU,  Fw. 
O^ologique,  pp.  48-9;  Scherzer,  Die  fndktner  von  IsUdvacan,  pp.  7-15;  Reiai- 
ardl,  Nicaragua,  pp.  106,  234;  Valenzuela,  in  Squier'a  CenL  Amer.,  pp. 
666-7;  Mordet,  Voyage,  tom.  L,  p.  206,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  68,  101-2,  104,  mj 
'^  yfeV  Ride,  vol.  i.,  PP-  293-4,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  11-12,  48. 

''At  Masaya,  'Ijie  death-rate  amons  children  is  said  to  be  excessive.* 


Boyle's  Hide,  vol.  i.,  PP-  293-4,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  11-12,  - 
"At  Masaya,  'llie  death-rate  amons  childrei 
Boyle's  Bide,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.     'Alle  Glieder  der  Familie  batten  ein  iinsserst 


nngesondes  Ausseben  und  namentlich  die  Kinder,  im  Gresicht  bleich  nnd 
mager,  batten  dicke,  anfgescbwollene  Bauche,'  caused  by  yucca  roots. 
Schtner,  Wanderungen,  pp.  494,  173-4;  Moitlet,  Voyage,  tom.  ii,  pp.  109-10, 


152;  Gage's  New  Survey,  p.  318;  Puydt,  Rajmort,  in  Am/irique  Cerdrale,  p.  49; 
Froehel,  Aus  Amerika,  tom.  i.,  pp.  345-6;  llasael,  Mcx.  Guat.,  pp.  302,  398; 
Escobar,  in  Lond.  Oeog,  Soe,,Jottr.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  91;  Scherzer,  Die  JncUanervon 
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friends  then  assemble  to  express  their  r^ard  and  sor- 
row by  burning  copal  and  performing  a  wild  dance 
round  the  corpse,  which  is  buried  with  all  its  belong- 
iiigs,  as  well  as  food  for  sustenance  on  the  long  journey. 
The  Itzas,  inhabiting  the  islands  in  the  lal^e  Peten, 
are  said  to  have  thrown  their  dead  into  the  lake,  for 
want  of  room.^* 

The  character  of  the  Guatemalans  exhibits  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  traits.     They  have  always  been  a 
gentle  race,  and  easily  led  by  kindness,  but  centuries 
of  oppression  have  thrown  over  them  a  timid,  brood- 
ing spirit.     Far  from  warlike,  they  have  nevertheless 
proved  themselves  efficient  soldiers  during  the  late 
crivil  wars.     Their  honesty  and  faithfulness  to  a  trust 
or   engagement  is  universally   admitted,  and  every 
traveller  bears  witness  to  their  hospitality  and  obliging 
disposition.       Although    taciturn    before    strangers, 
whom  they  naturally  distrust,  they  are  quite  voluble 
and  merry  among  themselves,  especially  the  women ; 
their  mirth,  however,  wants  the  ring  of  true  happiness. 
Looking  at  the  darker  side,  it  is  found  that  drunken- 
ness stands  preeminent,  and  if  the  native  is  not  oftener 
drunk,  it  is  because  the  means  for  carousing  are  want- 
ing.    Surrounded  by  a  bountiful  nature,  he  is  natu- 
rally lazy  and  improvident,  whole  days  being  passed 
in  dreamy  inaction,  without  a  symptom  of  ennui.     He 
is  obstinate,  and  clings  to  ancient  customs,  yet  he  will 
not  dispute  with  you,  but  tacitly  forms  his  own  opin- 
ion.    Taught  to  be  humble,  he  does  not  possess  much 
manliness,  has  a  certain  cunning,  will  weep  at  trifles, 
and  is  apt  to  be  vindictive,  especially  if  his  jealousy 
is  aroused.     The  highlanders  form   an  exception  to 
these  general  characteristics  in  many  respects.     The 
purer  air  of  the  mountain  has  infused  in  them  a  cer- 
tain independent  energy  and  industry.     Nor  are  the 
women  to  be  classed  as  lazy,  for  their  position  is  rather 
tiiat  of  slaves  than  of  wives,  yet  they  are  vivacious 
and  not  devoid  of  coquetry,  but  of  undisputed  modesty. 

^*8chensar.  Die  IwOaner  von  IsUAvaean,  pp.  U-12;  Mwtlett  Voyage^  torn, 
i .,  p.  63;    Vaiois,  Mexique,  p.  408. 
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Many  of  the  remoter  tribes  are  brave,  and  the  Manches, 
for  instance,  behaved  lately  in  so  spirited  a  manner  as 
to  compel  the  government  to  treat  with  them.  The 
Itzas  are  said  to  have  been  warlike  and  cruel,  but 
their  neighbors,  the  Lacandones,  are  not  so  ferocious 
as  supposed.  The  Quiches  bear  a  high  character  for 
industry  and  intelligence,  while  those  of  Rabinal  excel 
in  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  morality.  The  Vera 
Paz  tribes  are  less  active  and  industrious  than  those 
of  the  plateau ;  this  applies  especially  to  the  eastern 
nations,  who  are  also  more  stupid  than  the  western. 
The  Salvador  people  are  noted  for  their  phlegmatic 
temperament,  and  the  provoked  stranger  who  seeks 
to  hurry  them  is  merely  laughed  at;  otherwise  they, 
as  well  as  the  Nicaraguans,  are  more  docile  and  indus- 
trious than  the  Guatemalans,  but  also  more  supersti- 
tious. Scherzer  thinks  that  they  have  all  the  inclina- 
tion for  becoming  robbers,  but  want  the  energy.  The 
Aztec  remnants  m  Nicaragua  are  particularly  patient 
and  thrifty,  but  extremely  shy  and  brooding.  The 
Chontales,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  have  been  a 
savage  and  debased  race,  while  the  Cholutecs  were 
brave  and  cruel,  but  subject  to  petticoat  rule.  Opin- 
ions concerning  the  intelligence  of  the  natives  and 
their  prospect  of  advancement  are  varied,  some  affirm- 
ing that  they  are  dull  and  spiritless,  incapable  of  mak- 
ing any  progress,  while  others  assign  them  a  high 
character  and  intelligence,  which,  properly  directed, 
would  give  them  a  prominent  position.* 

*  'La  Bonune  des  peine*  est  done  limitde  comme  oelle  des  joaiflaances;  Ha 
ne  renentent  ni  lea  nnes  ni  lea  autres  aveo  beauconp  de  vivacity.'  Moreiet, 
Voyagey  torn,  i.,  pp.  205-7,  196,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  104,  132,  198,  200,  253.  'When 
arooaed,  however,  they  are  fierce,  cmel,  and  imnlacable. . .  .shrewd. . .  .cring- 
ing sevility  and  low  canning. . .  .extreme  teachableness.'  Crowds  Cent.  Amer., 

pp.  42-3.     '  Melancholy silent ....  pnsillanimons ....  timid. '  Dunn*9  Ouaie* 

mala,  p.  278.  'Imperturbability  of  tne  North  American  Indian,  bnt  are  a 
gentler  and  less  warlike  race.'  FogU'b  Cent.  Amer.,  np.  104-S.  liicaragoans 
'are  mngnlarly  docile  and  indnstrious. . .  .not  warluce,  bat  brave.'  8quier*9 
WkmnOffua,  p.  268.  For  farther  reference  concerning  these  people,  see  Squier's 
Cent.  Amer.,  p.  556;  Bniow,  Nicaragua,  v^.  79-81;  Juarros*  nisi.  ChuU.,  pp. 
197-8;  BeUy,  Nicaragua,  pp.  109,  160;  Puydt,  Jiapport,  in  Am^rique  Centmte, 
pp.  70,  135-6;  TKint,  in  Id.,  pp.  157-<8;  Fossey,  Mexiqui,  p.  471;  BoMs 
Ride,  vol.  i.,  pref.,  p  xiv.,  and  p.  75;  Oage*s  New  Survey,  pp.  311-12,  333; 
Va/oia,  Mexique,  pp.  238-9,  277,  288,  299,  4.W;  Dollfua  and  MantSerrat,  Voy. 
Oeolofflque,  pp.  47-9,  69;  Ovtetlo,  HU.  Gen.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  35;  Herrera,  HisL  Cfen., 
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The  MosQUiTOS,  the  secood  division  of  the  Central 
American  group,  are  at  the  present  day  composed,  in 
part,  of  an  incongruous  mixture  of  Carib  colonists  and 
negro  importations,  and  in  part  of  a  pure  native  ele- 
ment. Owing  to  the  independent-  spirit  of  the  tribes 
along  the  central  chain  of  mountains,  which  success- 
fully resisted  the  attempts  of  Spaniards  to  penetrate 
the  territory,  and  to  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the 
coast,  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  Honduras,  has  as  yet  escaped  subjection 
to  the  white  race.  The  country,  aside  from  the  sea- 
shore, possesses  many  attractive  features.  The  trans- 
verse ranges,  radiating  from  the  principal  chain,  form 
a  series  of  terraces,  which  gradually  lessen  in  elevation 
until  they  disappear  in  a  low  coast  region.  Between 
them  innumerable  rivers,  fed  by  the  moisture-laden  sea- 
winds,  now  rushing  boisterously  from  heavily  wooded 
heights,  now  sluggishly  wending  their  way  through 
luxuriant  prairie-land,  flow  through  a  region  of  most 
pleasing  variety,  and  at  last  empty  into  vast  lagoons 
bordering  the  ocean.  The  aborigines  still  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  population,  and  are  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  tribes,  which,  while  practising  agricul- 
ture to  a  limited  extent,  subsist  chiefly  on  natural  fruits 
and  on  the  products  of  the  chase.  Excepting  the 
small  tribes  of  the  eastern  Mosquito  country,  Mr 
Squier,  who  has  given  much  patient  research  to  their 
languages,  includes  the  natives  of  this  subdivision 
among  the  Lenca  family,  at  the  head  of  which  stand 
the  Guajiqueros  in  western  Honduras,  essentially  an 
agricultural  people.  East  of  these  are  the  Xicaques 
and  PoyaSy  names  given  to  a  collection  of  closely  re- 
lated tribes,  some  of  which  have  been  brought  under 
the  subjugating  influences  of  the  missionary  fathers, 
while  others  still  keep  their  ancient  customs  intact. 
The  SecoSy  on  Black  River,  are  included  by  some 

dec.  iii.,  lib.  It.,  cap.  vii;  Schrener,  Wanderungen^  pp.  53,  61,  455,  464-^; 
Dunlop's  Cent.  Amer.,  pp.  211,  337-8.  The  Lacanaones  are  very  laconii^ 
sober,  temperate,  and  atnct.  PonUW,  in  Col  Farmer,  Nov.  7,  1802. 
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writers  with  the  Poyas.  South  and  west  of  these  are 
the  MoscoSf  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mosquito 
coast,  the  Woolwds^  who  still  cherish  a  tradition  of 
their  emigration  from  the  north-west.  East  of  the 
latter  live  the  TowkcLS  and  CookraSy  who  extend  to 
Blewfields,  and  speak  dialects  varying  little  from  the 
Woolwa  tongue,  but  stand  lower  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity. Bell  states  that  the  Towkas  are  merely  a 
branch  of  the  SmooSy  who  have  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  the  Poyas,  though  differing  from  them  in 
language.  Among  other  aborigines  may  be  mentioned 
the  Alhatiiinas,  TahuaSy  PanamekaSy  JaraSy  TaoSy  Gau- 
laSy  ItzileSy  MoiucaSy  and  the  Ramos  on  the  Blewfields 
lagoon ;  of  several  others  the  names  are  either  lost  or 
unknown.  Following  the  coast  southward  we  meet 
the  CaribSy  a  strong,  hardy,  but  crude  race  at  present, 
of  varied  negro  admixture,  chiefly  descended  from  the 
turbulent  natives  of  San  Vincente  Island,  whom  the 
English  transported  in  1796  to  the  island  of  Roatan, 
whence  they  were  brought  over  to  Honduras.  The 
Caribs,  who  have  within  a  few  decades  spread  from  a 
small  colony  over  the  whole  northern  coast,  driving 
other  nations  into  the  interior  and  southward,  appear 
to  be  superseding  the  aborigines,  now  fast  disappear- 
ing under  the  annihilating  effect  of  drink  and  disease. 
South  of  the  Caribs,  round  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios,  are 
the  SamhoSy  or  Mosquitos  proper,  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  union  of  native  women  with  negro  slaves 
wrecked  on  the  coast  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Owing  to  their  geographical  position,  they  were  brought 
in  contact  with  the  buccaneers,  and  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  gain  ascendancy  over  other  tribes  from  the 
Poyas  southward,  but  were  at  the  same  time  inocu- 
lated with  the  degrading  vices  and  disorders  which 
are  now  so  rapidly  bringing  about  their  extinction. 
Elated  by  their  position  as  masters  of  the  coast,  they 
assumed  the  proud  title  of  WaiknaSy  or  men,  in  which 
conceit  they  have  been  imitated  by  the  subjected 
tribes,  which  are  gradually  adopting  the  Sambo  tongue. 
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Adjacent  to  them  are  the  Toonglas,  a  not  very  numer- 
ous offshoot  of  Smoos  and  Sambos.*^ 

Race-mixtures  in  certain  localities  have  almost  ob- 
literated aboriginal  types,  which  are  portrayed  as  of 
medium  stature,  regular  form,  and  varying  in  color 
from  light  brown  to  dark  coppery.  The  people  about 
Cape  Gracias  d.  Dios  are  represented  by  the  first  voy- 
ageirs  to  have  been  nearly  as  dark  as  negroes.  The 
face  is  rather  flat  and  oval,  the  head  smaller  than 
among  Europeans;  forehead  high  and  cheek-bones 
not  very  prominent;  hair  long,  straight,  coarse,  and 
black ;  beard  scanty ;  nose  very  small,  thin,  and  usually 
aquiline  among  the  coast  people,  but  larger  and  broader 
toward  the  interior.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  generally 
black,  but  often  verges  toward  brown ;  mouth  broad, 
with  tliin  lips  and  regular  teeth.  The  women  present 
a  full  bust  and  abdomen ;  they  are  called  pretty,  but 
early  marriages  soon  make  them  old.  It  is  suspected 
that  infant  murder  has  something  to  do  with  the  rarity 
of  deformed  people.  The  Towkas  and  Hamas  present 
the  finest  pure-blooded  type,  the  former  being  very 
fair,  while  the  latter  are  large,  athletic,  and  stem- 
looking.  The  Poyas  are  copper-colored,  short  but 
muscular,  broad-faced,  with  large  forehead,  bent  nose, 
and  small,  mild  eyes.  The  Toonglas  are  duskier;  the 
Smoos  approach  the  fair  Towkas  in  hue,  though  they 
have  a  flatter  head,  accompanied  by  a  stolid  loc3:.  The 
darkest  of  all  are  the  Woolwas,  whose  color  seems  a 

'^  The  name  Moequito  is  generally  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
numerous  mosquito  insects  to  1^  found  in  the  country;  others  think  that  the 
small  islands  off  the  coasts,  'which  lie  as  thick  as  mosquitoes,'  may  have 
caused  the  api>ellation;  while  a  third  opinion  is,  that  the  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  aboriginal  term,  and  to  substantiate  this  opinion  it  is  said  that  the 
natives  call  themselves  diistinctly  Misskitos.  MoequUoland,  Berichi,  pp.  134, 
19-23.  The  Carib  name  is  pronounced  'Kharibees'  on  the  ooaa^  Mae- 
aregors  Progress  qf  America^  voL  i.,  pp.  770,  776.  *n  existe  chez  enz  des 
laugues  tr^s  diffdrentes,  et  nous  avons  remarque  qu'&  cent  lieues  de  distance 
ib  ne  se  comprennent  plus  les  uns  les  autres.'  Vamhagen,  Prtrru  Voy.  de 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  p.  40.  See,  furtiier,  SUmCs  2/icaragtui,  p.  113;  Smtier^s 
Nicaragua,  vol.  ii.,  p.  308;  Jd.,  Cent.  Amer,,  pp.  241,  244-7,  252-3;  BUlow^ 
Nicaragua,  p.  77;  Jvarros'  Hist.  OucU.,  p.  346;  OaUndo,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  8oc^ 
Jour.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  290;  Bell,  in  Id.,  vol.  zzxii.,  pp.  258-9;  Bard's  Watbuit 
pp.  123,  201-2,  243;  Pirn  and  SeemaniCs  Dottings,^.  305-6;  Yottfw's  Narra- 
tive, pp.  36,  8G;  Wappaus,  Otog.  u.  StaL,  pp.  243-7,  303,  347-50;  Hendersons 
Honduras,  p.  216;  Boyle  s  Ride,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xiL-xiii.,  269,  287;  Sivers^  MiUd- 
amerika,  pp.  179-80,  287-8. 
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mixture  of  yellow  ochre  and  India  ink.  Proceeding 
to  Honduras,  we  meet  the  Caribs,  whose  varied  ad- 
mixture of  negro  blood  separates  them  into  yellow  and 
black  Caribs.  The  former  are  distinguished  by  a 
somewhat  ruddy  hue,  with  a  hooked  nose ;  while  his 
duskier  brother  is  taller,  hardier,  and  longer-lived, 
with  a  nose  inclining  to  aquiline.  Children  are  pret- 
tier as  they  approach  the  negro  type.  The  hair  varies 
in  curl  and  gloss  according  to  purity  of  blood.  The 
Mosquitos  proper  are  more  uniform  in  appearance, 
and  buccaneers  have  no  doubt  assisted  in  bringing  out 
many  of  the  characteristics  that  have  obtained  for  the 
Sambo  race  the  leading  position  on  the  coast.  They 
are  all  well  built,  raw-boned,  nimble,  and  of  a  dull,  dark, 
copper  color.  The  face  is  oval,  with  a  coarse,  lustful 
expression,  the  hair  rough,  wavy,  and  black,  eyes 
bright  and  remarkably  strong;  women  pretty,  with 
large  eyes,  and  small  feet  and  ankles.^ 

A  piece  of  cloth  fastened  at  the  waist  in  a  twist  or 
by  a  cord,  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  constitutes  the 
native  male  costume  in  these,  parts,  that  of  the  women 
being  somewhat  shorter.  This  cloth  is  either  of  cot- 
ton, sometimes  woven  with  down,  or  of  fibres  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  caoutchouc-tree,  beaten  on  stones 
till  they  become  soft,  and  is  often  large  enough  to 
serve  for  a  covering  at  night.  Some  are  quite  fanci- 
ful in  color  and  design,  and  formerly  they  were  painted. 
Those  of  the  Woolwas  are  usually  six  feet  long  by 
three  broad,  striped  blue  and  yellow ;  they  are  passed 
between  the  legs  and  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  thong. 

** '  Die  Backenknochen  treten  nicbt,   wie    bei  andem    amerikanischen 

Stazamen,  auffiillend  hervor starke  Oberlippe.'  MoaquUoland,  BericfU^  pp. 

134*6,  59,  70,  151.  Consult  ako  Squier'a  Cent,  Amer.,  pp.  230,  251,  597-8; 
Ha99elt  Mex,  OucU.,  pp.  388-9 j  Froebel,  Aw  Amerika,  torn,  i.,  pp.  397-8; 
Vamhagen,  Prem.  Voy.  de  Amerigo  Vespucci,  pp.  40-1.  The  pure  type  has 
'schlichte,  grobere,  schwarze  Haarund  feinere  Lippen.'  Sivers,  Mittelamerika, 
pp.  74,  177.  180,  287-8;  Y<m}ig's  NarraUve,  pp.  26,  28-9,  72,  76,  79,  82,  87, 
123;  Urings  HisL  Voy.,  p.  226;  Bell,  in  Limd.  Geog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xxxii., 
pp.  256-9;  Pirn  and  Seemanna  DoUinqs,  pp.  248,  305,  403;  Cohn,  Hist.  Ahm- 
ratUe,  in  Bcurda,  Historiadorts,  torn,  i^  P-  104;  Bard'a  WcUkna,  pp.  127,  298, 
317;  Strangeways*  Moaquito  Shore,  p.  329.  The  natives  of  Com  Island  are  'of 
a  dark  copper-colour,  black  Hair,  full  round  Faces,  small  black  Eyes,  their 
Eyebrows  hanging  over  their  Eyes,  low  Foreheads,  short  thick  Noses,  not 
high,  but  flattish;  full  Lips,  and  short  Chins.'  Dampiers  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
31-2,  7-^. 
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The  Xicaques,  on  the  contrary,  wear  the  cloth  serape* 
fashion,  by  passing  the  head  through  a  slit  in  the 
centre,  and  tying  the  folds  round  the  waist.  Even 
this  scanty  covering  is  often  reduced  to  the  smallest 
apron,  and  is  dispensed  with  altogether  in  some  parts, 
for  modem  travellers  speak  of  natives  in  a  naked  state. 
Women  occasionally  wear  a  small  square  cloth,  having 
an  opening  for  the  head,  one  part  of  which  covers  the 
breast,  the  other  the  back.  In  some  parts  chiefs  are 
distinguished  by  a  cotton  cap,  and  a  long  sleeveless 
robe,  open  in  front  and  often  nicely  ornamented;  in 
other  places  men  of  rank  wear  turbans  decorated  with 
plumes  and  feathers,  and  dress  in  skins  of  eagles, 
tigers,  and  other  animals;  these  are  also  used  by  the 
common  people  on  festive  occasions.  The  Smoos' 
head-dress  is  especially  pretty,  with  its  embroidery 
and  feather-work.  Ordinarily  the  long  loose  hair  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  protect  the  head,  and  is  kept 
sleek  and  shining  by  palm-oil,  which  they  say  furthers 
its  growth.  The  woman  have  longer  hair  than  the 
men,  and  often  dress  it  in  ringlets,  seldom  in  a  knot 
or  wreath.  The  people  of  northern  Honduras  wear 
a  lock  hanging  over  the  forehead;  some  highland 
chieftains,  on  the  contrary,  shave  the  front  of  the 
head,  but  allow  the  back  hair  to  grow  long,  while  the 
Poyas  part  theirs  in  the  middle,  keeping  it  in  position 
with  a  band.  That  of  the  religious  men  reaches  to 
the  waist,  and  generally  falls  in  braids  behind.  In 
mourning,  both  sides  of  the  head  are  shaved,  a  bushy 
comb  being  left  along  the  middle.  Formerly  all  hair 
except  that  on  the  head,  even  eyebrows  and  lashes, 
was  pulled  out,  because  it  was  thought  fit  for  animals 
only  to  have  hair  on  the  body.  AH  go  barefooted, 
and  it  is  only  where  the  native  has  to  travel  over  a 
rough  road  that  he  puts  on  alparagatSy  or  sandals  of 
bark,  wood,  or  skin,  which  are  fastened  by  thongs 
round  the  foot.  Whatever  is  wanting  in  actual  dress, 
however,  is  made  up  by  paint  and  ornaments,  of  which 
both  sexes  are  equally  fond.  The  face  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  are  either  uniformly  daubed  over  or  tat- 
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tooed  with  rays,  fanciful  lines,  and  designs  represent- 
ing animals  and  the  like,  chiefly  in  red  and  black. 
Taste  is  not  wanting  in  this  adornment,  for  the  tint  is 
often  delicate,  and  the  black  circles  round  the  eyes 
indicate  that  they  understand  efifect,  increasing  as 
they  do  the  lustre  of  the  orbs.  Esquemelin  states 
that  when  visitors  were  expected,  the  men  combed 
the  hair,  and  smeared  the  face  with  on  ointment  of  oil 
and  black  powder,  the  women  using  a  red  admixture. 
Tattooing  figures  on  the  body  by  cauterization,  as 
seen  by  Columbus  on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  is  still  prac- 
tised in  certain  parts  of  the  interior.  Aboriginal 
Mosquitos  also  perforated  ears,  lips,  and  cheeks,  to 
hold  pendants  of  fish-bones  and  green  stones;  the 
holes  in  the  ears  being  as  large  as  eggs.  The  natives 
of  Com  Island  not  only  carried  large  pieces  of  wood 
in  the  ears,  but  gradually  enlarged  the  hole  in  the 
lower  lip;  at  fifteen  years  of  age  the  wood  was  re- 
moved and  a  tortoise-shell  inserted.  Women  wore  a 
tight  bandage  round  the  ankle  to  increase  the  size  of 
their  calves.  Strings  of  tastefully  arranged  beads, 
bones,  shells,  and  stones,  and  gayly  colored  bandages, 
were  worn  round  the  neck  and  wrist;  the  women 
adorning  the  legs  and  ankles  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
also  using  feathers  and  flowers.  Certain  interior 
tribes,  as  the  Smoos,  esteem  a  round  forehead  as  a 
reproach,  and  hence  the  head  is  flattened,  the  efiect  of 
which  would  be  more  noticeable  were  it  not  for  the 
thick  bushy  hair.  This  head-flattening  fashion  here 
appears  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  the  Columbian 
group;  we  shall  see  it  once  again  farther  south,  and 
that  is  all.  The  process  here  is  essentially  similar  to 
that  of  the  Columbians.  When  the  infant  is  a  month 
old,  it  is  tied  to  a  board,  and  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
kept  firm  by  bands,  is  placed  upon  the  forehead.  The 
child  remains  in  this  painful  position  for  several 
months,  the  pressure  increasing  as  the  head  grows.** 

* Iftn'era,  RUL  Otn,,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  lib.  viiL,  cap.  iii.,  v.;  JKi- 
quemeUn,  Zee-Boovera,  pp.  160-1;  Smder,  inncuyer^aMag.,  vol.  zix.,  p.  614; 
Id,,  in  Nmaelks  Anrudea  dea  V&if.,  Id58,  torn,  clx.,  p.  134;  MarHn'a  BriL  Col, 
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Towns  there  are  none,  except  in  certain  parts;  sel- 
dom do  more  than   four  or  five   houses  stand  in  a 
group;   the  locality  being  changed  at  intervals  for 
sanitary  or  superstitious  purposes.     A  few  upright 
posts  planted  in  parallel  hnes,  or  in  a  circle,  and  occa- 
sionally interwoven  with  cane  or  leaves,  support  what 
may  be  called  the  hut  proper,  which  is  a  sharply  slop- 
ing,  well-thatched   palm-leaf    roof,   with    projecting 
eaves,  reaching  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
ground.     There   is  usually  but  one   apartment,  the 
floor  of  which  is  often  coated  with  clay,  and  raised  a 
little  to  avoid  dampness.     In  the  centre  is  the  fire- 
place, surrounded  by  household  ware  and   cackling 
hens,  and  all  round  may  be  seen  hammocks  and  nets 
suspended  from  the  bamboo  rafters.     Some  sleep  on  a 
frame-work  of  bamboo  placed  upon  posts.     The  bet- 
ter class  of  houses  contain  partitions  for  the  several 
families  occupying  it,  and  stand  in  fields  enclosed  by 
stalk  fences.     A  village  with  many  of  the  interior 
tribes  consists  of  one  large  building,  often  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide.     The  firont  and 
end  of  these  structures  are  open,  but  the  back  is  par- 
tioned  off  into  small  closets  with  the  bark  of  the 
cabbage-palms,   each  serving  as  a   bedroom    for    a 
married  couple,  or  for  unmarried  women.     A  plat- 
form immediately  under  the  roof  is  used  as  a  sleep- 
ing-place for  the  boys,  and  an  apartment  at  the  end 
of  the  hut  is  set  apart  for  women  about  to  be  confined. 
Some  of  the  Guajiquero  villages  contain  over  a  hun- 
dred substantial  huts  of  mud.  or  of  cane  plastered 
over  and  whitewashed.     The  Toonglas  and  Cookras 
erect  temporary  sheds  near  the  streams  during  the 
summer,  but  seek  more  secure  huts  in  the  winter. 
Carib  dwellings  are  the  neatest  of  all;  some  are  of 

tx>L  iL,  p.  412;  Fim  md  Smnumn's  DMnigi,  pp.  24MS0^  SBO,  3i8^  4011, 
41fi;  Macgregor*a  ProgruB  qf  Amer,^  toL  i.,  p.  ?72;  Dampier^s  V<nftiift$,  roL 
i.,  pp.  11,  92;  BamTs  Waihut,  pp.  127,  2S»-«,  296;  Motgmtofand,  Berkhi,  pp. 
11&-17,  136-7;  BeO,  in  L(md.  Ong,  8oc,  Jour.,  toL  xzxii,  pp.  266-%0; 
Toung'a  Harratiw,  pp.  12,  26,  29,  32,  72,  77,  83»  122,  138.  'iQeimi  tmbo 
oerte  eamieiiiole  com'q[ael]A,  die  tbuuho  noi,  Inn^^e  wio  al  belioo^  e  mbi» 
maiiohe.  Fortano  le  bneoia,  e  il  ocnpo  lanonti  di  Inoii  mownhi,  bM  ool 
fuooo.'  Colombo,  ffisL  del  Ammbroglio,  pp.  403-^. 
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cane,  others  of  frame-work  filled  with  mud.  Cocl- 
bum  relates  that,  during  his  journey  through  Hon- 
durasy  he  came  across  a  bridge  made  of  a  network  of 
cane,  which  was  suspended  between  trees  so  that  the 
centre  hung  forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
He  found  it  very  old  and  shaky,  and  concluded  that 
it  belonged  to  the  remote  past.** 

Redundant  nature  here  leaves  man  so  little  to  do 
as  scarcely  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  development. 
The  people  of  northern  Honduras,  according  to  Her- 
rera,  cleared  the  ground  with  stone  axes,  and  turned 
the  sod  by  main  strength  with  a  forked  pole  or  with 
sharp  wooden  spades,  and  by  this  means  secured  two 
or  three  yields  every  year;  but  the  present  occupants 
scarcely  take  so  much  trouble.  On  marrying,  the 
men  prepare  a  small  field  for  a  few  beds  of  yams, 
beans,  cassava,  and  squash,  some  pepper,  and  pine- 
apples, besides  twenty  to  thirty  plantain  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  leaving  their  wives  to  give  it  such  further 
care  as  may  be  required.  Where  maize  is  cultivated, 
it  is  either  sown  two  or  three  grains  in  holes  two  feet 
apart,  or  broadcast  over  freshly  cleared  woodland  a 
little  before  the  rainy  season.  The  Poyas  are  the 
only  people  who  cultivate  respectable  farms.  Fishing 
is  tiie  favorite  occupation  of  the  coast  tribes,  and  their 
dexterity  with  the  spear  and  harpoon  is  quite  remark- 
able. The  proper  time  for  catchmg  the  larger  species 
of  fish,  such  as  the  tarpom  and  palpa,  is  at  night, 
when  a  fleet  of  pitpans,  each  with  a  pitch-pine  torch 
in  the  bow,  may  be  s6en  on  the  lagoon  intermingling^ 
in  picturesque  confusion.  One  or  two  paddlers  propel 
the  boat,  another  holds  the  torch,  while  the  harpoon- 
er  stands  at  the  bow  with  a  waisko-dusa,  or  staff, 
having  a  loosely  fitting,  barbed  harpoon  at  one  end, 
and  a  piece  of  light  wood  at  the  other.     A  short  line 

^8tr€ungiway^  MoaquUoShare,  p.  334;  FnkM'9  CenL  Afn^.,  p.  IS^iSquier^s 
CenL  Amer.,v-  660;  Id.,  in  ffarper*a  Jlfag.,  vol.  xix., _p.  613;  Id.,  in  NoUvfJles 
AfUudeB  de$  Vo^.,  1868,  torn,  clz.,  p.  ISi;  Tomif^s  NofroOce,  pp.  19,  77,  08- 
9,  126;  Pirn  and  Seemann's  Dotiinff8,m.  279, 295,  415-16;  BeUAn  Lond.  <hog. 
-ifiToc,  Jtmr.,  vol.  zxzii.,  pp.  258-9;  Bourd^aWtnaBiia,  pp.  29^-4,  318-19;  Moaqui- 
Mmd,  Seriehi,  pp.  20,  137-9;  Siven,  JfMbmerOa,  pp.  167,  178;  OocBurn's 
JownMff,  pp.  23,  55-7. 
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attached  to  the  harpoon  passes  along  the  staffs  and  is 
rolled  round  this  float  for  convenience.  The  glare  of 
the  torch  attracts  the  fish  and  enables  the  bowman  to 
spy  his  prey,  which  is  immediately  tranfixed  by  the 
harpoon.  Away  it  darts,  but  the  float  retards  its 
progress,  and  points  out  its  whereabouts  to  the  boat- 
men, who  again  seize  the  line,  and  drag  it  to  the  shore. 
Occasionally  the  tarpom  is  taken  in  strong  nets,  the 
meshes  of  which  require  to  be  six  inches  square  in 
order  to  entangle  it.  Manatees  or  sea-cows  are 
caught  in  the  early  morning,  and  to  get  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  wary  animal,  it  is  necessary  to 
deck  the  canoe  with  bushes  and  leaves,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  floating  tree.  The  Une  attached  to 
the  harpoon  is  in  this  case  payed  out  from  the  canoe, 
which  is  often  trailed  by  the  manatee  in  a  lively  man- 
ner. It  generally  takes  several  harpoons  as  well  as 
lances  to  kill  it.  Smaller  harpoons,  without  barb,  with 
merely  quadrangular  points  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
and  nearly  as  wide,  are  used  for  catching  turtles  so 
that  the  shell  may  not  be  damaged.  As  the  canoe 
approaches,  the  turtle  slides  under  the  water;  the 
bowman  signalizes  the  oarsman  how  to  steer,  and 
when  the  turtle  rises  to  breathe,  it  is  speared,  dragged 
into  the  canoes,  and  placed  on  its  back.  Some  fisher- 
men will  jump  into  the  water  after  the  animal,  and 
bring  it  up  in  their  hands,  but  this  feat  is  attended 
with  danger,  from  bites  and  sharp  coral.  The  hawk- 
bill  turtle  is  set  free  after  the  shell  has  been  stripped 
of  its  scales,  but  the  green  sp£cies  is  eaten,  and  its 
eggs,  which  are  esteemed  a  dainty,  are  sought  for  in 
the  sand  by  poking  suspected  places  with  a  stick. 
Smaller  fish  are  speared  with  the  sinnock^  a  long  pole 
with  a  fixed  point  The  river  people  takes  less  pleas- 
ure in  fishing,  and  resort  thereto  only  as  driven  by 
necessity.  Weirs  of  branches  and  clay  are  con- 
structed, with  a  small  outlet  in  the  middle,  where 
men  are  stationed  to  catch  the  passing  fish  with  nets 
and  spears.  The  Poyas  employ  a  still  surer  method. 
The  water  is  beaten  with  sticks  for  some  distance 
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above  the  weir,  Ko  as  to  drive  the  fish  together;  a 
quantity  of  juice  extracted  from  a  wild  vine  called 
pequine,  which  has  a  stupefying  efiect,  is  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  the  men  have  merely  to  select  the  best- 
looking,  the  smaller  ones  being  allowed  to  float  away 
and  recover  in  the  unadulterated  waters  below.  The 
preserving  of  fish  is  the  work  of  women,  who  cut 
them  in  slices — sometimes  rubbing  them  with  salt — 
and  place  the  pieces  on  a  framework  of  cane  over  the 
fire  to  be  smoke-dried ;  after  which  they  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two.  Part  of  the  fish  is 
cooked  or  baked  in  oil,  and  eaten  at  once  If  we 
except  the  Smoos  and  Xicaques,  who  follow  game 
with  true  precision  and  patience,  the  usual  mode  of 
hunting  is  as  primitive  as  weir-fishing.  A  number  of 
men  assemble  and  set  fire  to  the  grass,  which  drives 
the  terrified  animals  into  a  comer,  where  they  are 
shot  or  struck  down,  or  the  game  is  entrapped  in 
holes  partly  filled  with  water.  The  wild  hog,  the 
tapir,  and  deer  supply  most  of  the  meat,  which  is 
cured  in  the  same  way  as  fish;  some  cutting  the  meat 
in  strips,  and  curing  it  on  the  huccan,  or  grate  of  sticks, 
while  others  prefer  the  barbecue  method,  which  is  to 
smoke-dry  the  whole  animal.  Certain  old  writers 
state  that  human  flesh  was  eaten,  but  this  is  discred- 
ited by  others,  who  think  that  the  error  arose  from 
seeing  the  natives  feast  on  monkeys,  which  skinned, 
have  much  the  appearance  of  human  beings.  The 
statement  of  their  eating  raw  fish  may  also  be  wrong, 
for  the  natives  of  the  present  day  are  very  careful  about 
thoroughly  cooking  their  food,  and  even  avoid  fruit 
not  fully  ripened.  A  well-known  article  of  food  is 
the  Carib  bread,  a  sort  of  white  hard  biscuit  made 
from  cassava  or  mandioc  roots,  which  are  skinned, 
washed,  and  grated  on  a  board  set  with  sharp  stones. 
The  pulp  is  rinsed  in  water  to  extract  the  poisonous 
juice,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  whitened  by  this 
means,  the  water  is  carefully  pressed  out,  and  the 
substance  set  to  dry  in  the  sun.     The  sifted  flour  is 
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made  into  large  round  thin  cakes,  wtich,  after  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  while,  are  slowly  baked  over 
the  fire.  The  Poyas  make  large  rolls,  which  are 
wrapped  in  leaves  and  baked  in  the  ashes.  These 
soon  become  sour,  and  are  then  eaten  with  a  relish. 
Others  grind  cassava  or  maize  on  the  metate,  and 
bake  tortillas.  A  gruel  is  also  made  of  the  flour,  and 
eaten  with  salt  and  chile,  or  syrup.  One  of  the  dain- 
ties is  bisbire,  the  name  given  to  plantains  kept  in 
leaves  till  putrid,  and  eaten  boiled.  Scalding  hot 
cacao  mixed  with  chile  is  the  favorite  stimulant,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  imbibed,  until  the  perspira- 
tion starts  from  every  pore.  Cacao  fruit  is  also  eaten 
roasted.  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  the  variety  of  its  productions,  the  natives  are 
accused  of  resorting  to  insects  for  food,  and  of  eating 
their  own  vermin.  The  coast  people  have  the  greater 
selection,  but  trust  mostly  to  fishing,  while  the  in- 
terior tribes  after  natural  products  depend  upon  the 
chase.  The  Cookras  subsist  chiefly  on  the  cabbage- 
palm.  Sambo  girls  have  a  peculiar  fancy  for  eating 
charcoal  and  sand,  believing  that  their  charms  are 
improved  thereby.  No  regularity  is  observed  in  eat- 
ing, but  food  is  taken  at  any  hour,  and  with  voracity ; 
nor  will  they  take  the  trouble  to  procure  more  until 
the  whole  stock  is  consumed,  and  hunger  drives  them 
from  their  hammocks.  The  Poyas  and  Guajiqueros 
seem  to  be  the  only  tribes  who  have  any  idea  of  pro- 
viding for  the  future ;  the  latter  laying  up  a  common 
reserve.^ 

Frequent  bathing  is  the  rule,  yet  the  Sambos,  who 
have  a  better  opportunity  for  this,  perhaps,  than  other 
tribes,  are  described  as  dirty  in  their  surroundings^ 
and  when  warmed  by  motion,  emit  a  disagreeable 
odor,  arising  from  the  use  of  ointments  and  powders. 

^Herrera,  Hist,  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  Tiii.,  cap.  iii.-v.;  Macrfitgofs  Proffres* 


Wool  was  had  fish  'which  had  been  shot  with  arrows.'  Pirn  and  Seanann's 
Dottrnqfi,  pp.  403,  248-50,  300-1,  407,  412-13;  Dampier's  Voyages,  voL  L,  pp, 
9-13,  35-7. 
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The  Poyas,  Xicaques,  Secos,  and  especially  the  Caribs 
are,  on  the  contrary,  very  cleanly  in  their  habits." 

The  bow  and  arrow  figures  as  the  chief  weapon  of 
the  Mosquitos,  the  former  being  usually  of  iron-wood, 
spanned  with  twisted  mahoe-bark,  and  often  six  feet 
in  length;  the  latter  of  reed  or  wood,  hardened  in  fire, 
and  pointed  witli  hard  wood,  flint,  fish-bones,  or  teeth. 
They  not  only  handle  the  bow  well,  but  some  are  ex- 
pert in  the  art  of  defence.  To  attain  this  dexterity, 
children  are  taught  to  turn  aside,  with  a  stick,  the 
blunt  darts  thrown  at  them,  and  in  time  they  become 
suflSciently  expert  to  ward  off  arrows  in  the  same 
manner.  They  also  fight  with  cane  lances  about  nine 
feet  long,  with  oblong  diamond  joints,  javelins,  clubs, 
and  heAvy  sharp-pointed  swords  made  of  a  poisonous 
wood,  a  splinter  from  which  causes,  first,  madness,  and 
then  death.  The  milky  juice  of  the  manzanilla-tree  is 
used  to  poison  arrows  and  darts.  Blow-pipes,  whose 
light  arrows  surely  and  silently  bring  down  birds  at  a 
hundred  feet  and  over,  are  in  great  favor  with  the 
youth.  Armor  is  made  of  plaited  reeds  covered  with 
tiger-skins,  and  ornamented  with  feathers;  besides 
which,  the  northern  Mosquitos  employ  a  breastplate 
of  twisted  cotton,  like  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Mos- 
quito women  are  said  to  be  as  good  archers  as  the 
men.*^ 

Aboriginal  wars  were  continually  waged  in  Hondu- 
ras without  any  other  object  than  to  avenge  the  deatli 
of  an  ancestor,  or  to  retaUate  on  those  who  had  carried 
away  friends  into  slavery.  Neighboring  tribes^  how- 
ever, agreed  to  a  truce  at  certain  times,  to  allow  the 
interchange  of  goods.  Previous  to  starting  on  an  ex- 
pedition, turkeys,  dogs,  and  even  human  beings  were 
sacrificed  to  influence  the  gods ;  blood  was  drawn  from 

*Boyfe>  JRide,  vol.  i.,  pref.,  p.  18;  Young's  Narrative,  pp.  76,  99,  133;  Tor- 
quemada,  Mcnarq.  Ind.,  torn,  i.,  p.  335. 

^  Of  the  people  of  Laa  Pertas  Islands  it  is  said:  '  Aen't  endt  van  haer 
geweer  een  hay-tandt,  schieten  met  geen  boogh.'  EaquemeUn,  Zee-Roovers, 
pp.  71,  160.  Also  see  Colon,  Hisi.  Alntiranie,  in  Barda,  Hietoriadores,  torn. 
1.,  p.  106;  Herrera,  Hist,  Gen,,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  x.,  and  dec.  iv.,  lib. 
TiiL,  cap.  iii.;  Dcanpier's  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  pp.  7-8;  Bard's  Waikna,  pp.  120, 
128. 
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tongue  and  ears,  and  dreams  carefully  noted,  and  their 
import  determined.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  chal- 
lenge the  enemy  to  a  pitched  battle,  and  if  they  were 
not  responded  to,  the  country  was  ravaged.  When 
prisoners  were  taken  they  were  usually  held  as  slaves, 
after  having  the  nose  cut  off.  Forty  thousand  men 
sometimes  composed  an  expedition,  operating  without 
chief  or  order,  devising  ambushes  and  stratagems  as  it 
suited  them,  and  accompanied  by  women  to  act  as 
porters.  Mosquito  warriors  blacken  the  face,  and 
place  themselves  under  the  temporary  command  of  the 
bravest  and  most  experienced.  The  coast  people  are 
bold  and  unyielding,  and  usually  kill  their  prisonera 
When  the  Sambos  confederate  with  their  neighbors, 
they  expect  their  allies  to  pay  for  friends  lost  in  battle." 

Domestic  utensils  in  the  homes  of  the  Mosquitos 
consist  of  stones  for  grinding  grain  and  roots,  clay 
pots  and  plates  for  cooking  purposes,  and  gourds,  cala- 
bashes, and  nets  for  holding  food  and  liquids.  The 
stone  hatchet,  which  is  fast  becoming  a  relic,  is  ten 
inches  long,  four  broad,  and  three  thick,  sharp  at 
both  ends,  with  a  groove  to  hold  the  handle,  which  is 
firmly  twisted  round  its  centre.  Besides  the  imple- 
ments already  referred  to  under  fishing  and  weap- 
ons, may  be  mentioned  the  lasso,  in  the  use  of  which 
they  are 'very  expert,  and  the  pcUapeCy  a  pretty  water- 
tight basket  that  the  Caribs  plait  of  reeds.  The  men 
usually  sleep  in  hammocks,  or  on  mats  spread  on  the 
ground  near  the  fire,  with  a  stick  for  a  pillow,  while 
the  women  prefer  a  platform  of  cane  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  mat  or  a  skin.* 

Fibres  of  mahoe  and  ule  bark,  pisang  leaves,  and 
silk-grass  furnish  material  for  ropes,  nets,  mats,  and 
coarse  fabrics.     Most  of  the  Mosquitos  grow  a  little 

^Ilerreroy  Hist,  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  iii.;  Esquemelin,  Zet-Roocert, 
p.  153;  Dampier's  Voyayes,  vol.  i.,  p.  8;  Delaporte,  RHsen^  torn,  x.,  p.  406; 
Stranrfeioays^  MoaquUo  Skore^  p.  331. 

^  '  Hammocka,  made  of  a  Sort  of  Rushes.'  Cockbum'a  Journey,  pp.  64,  23. 
El  almohada  vn  palo,  o  vna  piedra:  los  cofres  son  cestiUoSy  aforrados  en 
cuero9  de  venados.'  Herrera,  Hist.  Gen,,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  v.  Con- 
sult also  Young  8  NanxUive,  pp.  76-7;  Darnpier^s  VoyoQed,  vol.  i.,  p.  85; 
Squier's  Cent,  Amer.,  p.  660;  MosquUoland,  BericJU,  pp.  100,  116,  123,  138, 
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cotton,  which  the  women  spin  on  a  rude  wheel,  like 
that  of  the  Guatemalans,  and  weave  on  a  frame  loom 
into  strong  and  neat  cloths.  The  favorite  blue  color 
for  dyeing  is  obtained  from  the  jiquilite  plant;  the 
yellow  from  the  achiolt  tree.  Pottery  is  a  very  an- 
cient art  among  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fine 
specimens  discovered  in  the  graves  and  ruins  of  Hon- 
duras. Their  red  cooking-pots  are  very  light  but 
strong,  and  the  water-jars,  which  are  only  slightly 
burnt  to  permit  percolation,  show  considerable  taste 
in  design.^ 

Nowhere  do  we  find  more  daring  and  expert  boat- 
men than  the  Mosquitos,  who  will  venture  out  upon 
the  roughest  sea  in  a  boat  barely  large  enough  to  hold 
a  man  and  a  boy.  If  the  boat  capsize,  it  is  at  once 
righted,  bailed  out,  and  the  voyage  resumed,  and  sel- 
dom is  any  part  of  the  cargo  lost.  The  dory,  or  ordi- 
nary sea-boat,  is  a  hollowed-oufc  tree,  often  twenty-five 
to  fifty  feet  long,  four  to  six  wide,  and  four  to  five 
deep,  round-bottomed,  buoyant,  and  with  good  han- 
dling, safe.  The  best  are  made  by  the  up-river  tribes, 
especially  the  Towkas,  who  prepare  them  roughly 
with  axe  and  fire,  and  sell  them  to  the  coast  people  to 
be  finished  according  to  fancy.  After  the  dug-out 
has  been  trimmed,  it  is  often  soaked  in  water  for  a 
time,  so  that  the  sides  may  be  stretched  and  secured 
with  knees.  The  pitpan,  which  is  used  on  rivers  and 
lagoons,  differs  from  the  dory  in  being  flat-bottomed, 
with  broad  and  gradually  rounded  ends,  and  of  less 
depth  and  width.  Cedar  is  chiefly  used  for  pitpans 
on  account  of  its  lightness,  and  the  stronger  mahog- 
any for  dories;  but  the  latter  are,  however,  soon  in- 
jured by  worms  if  kept  in  the  water.  Small  boats 
are  propelled  by  a  single  broad-bladed  paddle;  sails 
also  are  employed  with  the  crean  or  keeled  canoe.^^ 

^8wer8,  MUtehmeriha,  p.  167;  BartCs  Waikna,  pp.  127,  298-9.  *Auf 
irgend  eine  Zubereituiig  [of  skins]  vers teh en  sich  die  Indianer  nicht. '  Mos- 
qwtolandy  Bcric/U,  pp.  190,  148.  ''Ihey  make  larfi;e  Jars  here,  one  of  which 
will  hold  ten  Gallons,  and  not  weigh  one  Found,    CocUnim^H  Journey ^  p.  8.3, 

•*  Young's  Narrative,  pp.  11,  19,  76,  160-1;  Martin's  We>^t  Indies,  vol.  i., 
pp.  155-6;  Dampier'a  Voyat/es,  vol.  i.,  pp.  35,  85.  'Der  Tuberose  tree  der 
imglander  liefert  die  starksten  Baumstiimme,  deren  die  Indianer  sich  zur 
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Harpoon  and  canoe  are  the  basis  of  the  Mosquito's 
wealth,  for  with  them  he  obtains  his  food  and  the 
tortoise-shell,  the  principal  article  of  traffic.  The  sea- 
son for  catching  hawk-bill  turtles  is  from  April  to 
August,  when  fleets  of  canoes,  each  manned  by  about 
twelve  men,  proceed  to  difierent  parts  of  the  coast,  as 
far  south  as  Chiriqul,  and  bring  home  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  shell  on  an  average.  Green  turtles,  which 
are  caught  near  reefs,  also  find  a  good  market  in 
Blewfields  and  elsewhere.  All  keep  hogs,  the  Caribs 
more  than  others;  many  possess  cattle  and  horses, 
which  are  allowed  to  run  wild  over  the  prairies,  the 
horses  being  lassoed  whenever  required  for  riding. 
Their  manner  of  breaking  them  is  unique.  One 
man  leads  the  horse  with  the  lasso  into  water,  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  when  another  jumps  upon 
his  back,  and  responds  to  buckings  and  skittishness 
with  blows  on  the  head,  until  in  about  half  an  hour 
the  exhausted  animal  surrenders.  A  line  of  bark- 
fibre  serves  for  reins,  and  a  few  plaited  palm-leaves 
for  saddle.  Preservation  of  wealth  is  little  thought 
of,  for  cattle  are  most  recklessly  slaughtered  at  feasts 
and  for  offences,  and  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  other  prop- 
erty, are,  as  a  rule,  destroyed  on  the  death  of  the 
owner.  Quite  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  parts, 
the  inland  tribes  bringing  rough  canoes,  calabashes, 
skins,  cloth,  honey,  and  cacao  to  the  coast  people,  and 
receiving  therefor  turtles,  salt,  English  fancy  and  use- 
ful articles ;  wh  ile  many  of  the  latter  undertake  lengthy 
coast  trips  to  dispose  of  the  bartered  produce,  as  well 
as  their  own.  The  Wankees  deal  heavily  in  bisbirCy 
or  decomposed  plantains,  while  sarsaparilla  and  honey 
are  the  staple  articles  of  the  Secos  and  Poyas.  A 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity  characterizes 
their  dealings.  A  party  wishing  to  dispose  of  hides, 
for  instance,  first  produces  the  worst  ones,  which  are 
thrown  aside  by  the  buyer  until  those  of  the  standard 
quality  are  brought  out;  a  sum  is  then  offered  for  the 

Anfertignng  ihrer  grdssten  Wasserfahrzeuge  bedienen.*  Mosquiioland,  Beridki, 
pp.  116,  70,  147. 
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whole,  which  is  often  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  the 
native,  who  is  too  dazzled  by  the.  apparently  high 
price  to  consider  the  amount  of  produce  given  for  it. 
Very  little  value  is  placed  upon  labor,  for  canoes, 
which  have  taken  a  considerable  time  to  prepare,  are 
often  bartered  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  people  of  Hon- 
duras have  always  a  stock  of  cloth  and  honey  to  pay 
taxes  with,  and  set  a  high  value  on  colored  feathers 
obtained  from  Yucatec  coast  traders,  who  take  cacao 
for  return  cargoes.^ 

Although  versatile  enough  in  handicrafts,  their 
mental  faculties  are  exceedingly  crude.  With  the 
aid  of  fingers  and  toes  the  Sambo  is  able  to  count  to 
twenty,  but  anything  beyond  that  confuses  him. 
Time  is  reckoned  by  hates,  or  moons,  thirteen  of  which 
make  a  mani,  or  year.  When  asked  to  fix  the  date  of 
an  event,  he  will  say  that  it  occurred  so  many  sleeps 
or  moons  ago;  but  when  the  time  exceeds  a  year  or 
or  two,  the  answer  is  given  in  the  rather  indefinite 
term  of  "many,  many  years;"  consequently  he  is 
unable  to  teU  his  age.  His  ideas  of  cosmology  are 
equally  vague ;  thus  stars  are  held  to  be  glowing  stones. 
The  people  of  Honduras  call  the  year  iolar,  and  divide 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mexicans,  by  whom  the 
system  has  no  doubt  been  introduced.  They  reckon 
time  by  so  many  nights  or  twilights,  not  by  days,  and 
determine  the  hour  by  the  height  of  the  sun.  The 
song-language  of  the  Mosquitos  difiers  greatly  from 
that  employed  in  conversation,  a  quaint  old-time  style 
being  apparently  preserved  in  their  lyrics.^ 

The  art  of  extracting  and  melting  gold  has  long 
been  known  to  them,  but  although  they  wear  a  few 

'^The  Mosquitos  have  'little  trade  except  in  tortoise-shelb  and  sarsapa- 
rilla.'  Sqyier'a  Cent,  Amer.,  p.  659.  Compare  Bard^a  Waikna,  p.  317;  Bell, 
in  Lond,  Geog,  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  252;  Strajigeways*  Mosqmto  Slvort, 
p.  337;  Ywwjs NarraUve,  pp.  16,  82,  86-7,  91,  126;  Ucrrera,  Hist,  Oen.,  dec. 
IV.,  lib.  viii.,  ca]^.  iii,  v.;  Mosquitoland,  BerkM,  pp.  148,  171-4,  190. 

"^The  Mosquitos  'divisaient  I'annee  en  18  mois  de  20  jours,  et  ils  appel- 
laient  les  mois  loalar.*  MaUe-Brun,  Precis  de  la  Odog.,  torn,  vi,  p.  472. 
*  Dit  konense  reeckenen  by  de  Maen,  daer  van  8^  vyftien  voor  een  jaer 
i«eckenen.'  Esquemelin,  Zee-Boovers,  p.  152.  'Fur  die  Berechnung  der  Jahre 
existirt  keine  Aera.  Daher  weiss  Niemand  sein  Alter.  *  JfosquUoland,  BeridU, 
pp.  142,  267-S.  See  also  Bard's  Waihia,  pp.  244-6;  Young's  Narrative,  p. 
56;  Uerrera^  Hist.  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  vi. 
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ornaments  of  this  metal,  they  do  not  seem  to  prize  it 
very  highly.  At  the  time  of  Cockbum's  visit  to 
Honduras,  dams  were  used  in  mining,  and  instruments 
of  cane  to  sift  the  gold.  The  mode  employed  by  the 
Poyas  to  separate  gold  from  sand  is  the  one  known  in 
California  as  panning,  and  is  thus  described  by  Squier: 
"Scooping  up  some  of  the  sand  in  his  bowl,  and  then 
filling  it  with  water,  he  whirled  it  rapidly,  so  that  a 
feathery  stream  of  mingled  sand  and  water  flew  con- 
stantly over  its  edge.  He  continued  this  operation 
until  the  sand  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  then  filled 
the  bowl  again.  After  repeating  this  process  several 
times,  he  grew  more  careful,  balancing  the  bowl  skil- 
fully, and  stopping  occasionally  to  pick  out  the  peb- 
bles; ....  after  the  process  was  complete,  the  Poyer 
showed  me  a  little  deposit  of  gold,  in  grains,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  calabash."  The  gold-dust  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  white  trader.** 

The  Mosquitos  proper  are  ruled  by  an  hereditary 
king,  who  claims  sovereignty  over  the  interior  tribes 
of  the  Mosquito  Coast,  which  in  many  cases  is  merely 
nominal.  Before  the  English  made  their  influence 
felt,  this  monarch,  who  in  these  latter  degenerate 
days  does  not  possess  many  prerogatives,  seems  to 
have  had  but  a  small  extent  of  territory,  for  among 
the  earlier  travellers  some  assert  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  coast  lived  under  a  republican  rule,  while 
others  observed  no  form  of  government.  Each  village 
or  community  has  a  principal  man,  or  judge,  selected 
from  the  eldest  and  ablest,  who  settles  mmor  griev- 
ances, referring  weightier  matters  to  the  king,  and 
superintends  the  contribution  of  canoes,  tortoise-shells, 
and  produce  for  the  support  of  the  monarch  and  chiefs 
— for  regular  taxes  are  not  collected.  Among  the 
Poyas,  the  old  men,  who  are  highly  respected  by  their 
juniors,  assemble  every  evening  to  deliberate  upon 
the  duties  of  the  following  day;  all  members  of  the 

^Bard's  Wcdkna,  pp.  292-3;  Cocihurns  Journey^  p.  37;  Oomara,  HiaL  IndL, 
fol.  63.  The  natives  of  Hondaras  had  '  peda908  de  Tierra,  llamada  CcUeuie, 
oon  la  qual  se  funde  el  Metal.*  Colon,  Jaist,  AlmhranU,  in  Bardas,  Ewtoria- 
dorest  torn,  i.,  p.  104. 
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tribe  take  part  in  the  work,  and  share  alike  in  the 
results.  According  to  Young,  the  Mosquitos  had  an 
oflScer,  in  whom  was  vested  certain  authority.  The 
Caribs  are  also  ruled  by  elders,  dignified  by  the  title 
of  captains.  Their  laws  are  in  some  respects  harsh ; 
for  instance,  a  women  who  has  had  intercourse  with 
a  man  of  another  race  is  whipped  slowly  to  death. 
Sambos  are  less  particular  in  this  matter,  the  adulterer 
being  merely  mulcted  in  a  cow.  If  the  decision  of  a 
chief  be  not  satisfactory,  the  contestants  resort  to 
trial  by  combat.  The  Xicaques  live  in  communities 
of  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  persons  ruled  by  chiefs 
elected  for  life.  The  insignia  of  a  judge  or  ruler  in 
Honduras  are  a  white  stafi^,  often  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  a  golden  head  and  tassels.  Formerly  each 
town  or  province  was  ruled  by  an  hereditary  cacique, 
who  administered  justice  with  four  nobles  as  coun- 
sellors. Theft  was  punished  by  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, and  in  graver  cases  the  ears  and  hands  of  the 
culprit  were  cut  oif ;  the  adulterer  caught  in  the  act 
had  his  ear-rings  forcibly  torn  out;  then  he  was 
whipped  by  the  relatives  of  the  injured,  and  deprived 
of  his  possessions.  The  woman  went  free  on  the  sup- 
position that  she,  as  the  weaker  party,  was  not  respon- 
sible.** 

One  principal  object  of  war  among  the  ancient 
nations  of  Honduras  was  to  make  slaves,  but  the 
Mosquito  Coast  was  free  from  this  scourge,  according 
to  all  accounts.^ 

Polygamy  obtains,  some  men  having  six  wives  each, 
and   the  king  yet  more.     The  first  wife,  who   as  a 

^Herrera^  Hist.  Gen,,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  v.;  CocJcburna  Journey j  p. 
45;  Dampier*3   Voyages,  vol,  i.,  pp.  10-11;  E.'iquemelin,  Zee-RooverSf  p.  150; 


vol.  xix.,  p.  614;  Id,,  in  Nouvcllea  Annaks  des  Voy.,  1858,  torn,  clx.,  p.  134; 
Twnrf 8  Narrative,  pp.  71,  98;  Mow/uittlund,  Berickt,  pp.  171-2.  *Sie  stehen 
nnter  eignen  Kaziken.  die  ihre  Anfuhrer  iin  Kriege  machen  und  wclchea  sie 
nnbediiigt  gehorchen.  Poyas,  'Ihre  Kcgierungs form  is t  aristokratisch.'  HaS" 
set,  Mex,  Gitat.,  pp.  388,  390.     Mosquito  'conjurers  are  in  fact  the  priests, 

the  lawyers,  and  the  judges the  king  is  a  despotic  monarch  '  Bonnycastle*B 

Span.  Amer.,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

^  Torquenutda,  Monarq.  Ind.,  torn,  i.,  p.  335. 
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rule  is  betrothed  from  early  infancy,  is  mistress  com- 
manding; her  marriage  is  attended  with  festivities, 
and  later  additions  to  the  harem  are  subject  to  her. 
The  custom  is  to  marry  early,  often  before  puberty,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  girl  of  thirteen  with  an  off- 
spring in  her  arms;  but  the  marriage  tie  is  not  very 
binding,  for  the  wife  may  be  discarded  or  sold  at  will, 
on  the  shghtest  pretence,  especially  if  children  do  not 
follow  the  union.  The  interior  tribes,  which  are  less 
given  to  plurality  of  wives,  bear  a  pretty  good  char- 
acter for  female  chastit3^  The  cacique  of  ancient 
Honduras  married  among  his  own  class.  On  behalf 
of  a  suitor  not  previously  engaged,  an  old  man  was 
despatched  with  presents  to  the  father  of  the  chosen 
girl,  before  whom  he  made  a  long  harangue  on  the 
ancestry  and  qualities  of  the  youth.  If  this  proved 
satisfactory,  the  presents  were  accepted,  and  baccha- 
nalia  followed.  Next  morning  the  bride  was  closely 
wrapped  in  a  gorgeously  painted  cloth,  and  seated 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  man,  was  conveyed  to  the 
bridegroom,  a  number  of  friends  accompanying  her, 
dancing  and  singing  along  the  road,  drinking  out  of 
every  rivulet,  and  feasting  at  every  stopping-place. 
On  arrival,  she  was  received  by  the  female  friends  of 
the  groom,  and  subjected  to  a  cleaning  and  perfuming 
process,  lasting  three  days,  during  which  the  friends 
of  the  two  famiUes  held  a  grand  feast  to  celebrate  the 
approaching  union.  She  was  then  delivered  to  the 
husband,  who  kept  her  three  nights  at  his  home,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  where 
the  couple  remained  three  other  nights,  after  w^hich 
they  returned  to  their  own  house  and  renewed  festiv- 
ities. These  were  the  ceremonies  attending  the  mar- 
riage of  nobles  only.  An  old  woman  acted  as  messenger 
for  common  swains,  and  brought  a  present  of  cacao  to 
the  bride's  parents,  which  was  consumed  at  the  pre- 
liminary feast.  The  girl  was  then  delivered  to  the 
old  woman,  together  with  a  return  present  of  cacao  to 
serve  for  two  feasts,  one  taking  place  at  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom,  the  other  at  the  bride's.     Relation- 
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ship  was  no  impediment  to  marriage,  and  widows 
were  received  among  the  wives  of  the  late  husband's 
brother.  Immoralitv  ruled,  and  the  most  lascivious 
performances  prevailed  at  their  festivals.  On  the 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  on  the  Belize 
Coast,  the  suitor  had  to  undergo  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination by  the  proposed  father-in-law  as  to  his  ability 
to  perform  the  duties  of  husband;  if  satisfactory,  a 
bow  and  arrow  were  handed  him,  and  he  at  once  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  object  of  his  aflfection  with 
s,  garland  of  leaves  and  flowers,  which  she  placed  upon 
her  head,  instead  of  the  wreath  always  worn  by  a  vir- 
gin. Friends  thereupon  met  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
to  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  couple,  and  to  witness 
the  act  of  giving  her  to  the  bridegroom,  partaking, 
meanwhile,  of  some  cheering  liquid.  The  next  day 
the  bride  appeared  before  the  mother,  and  tore  off  her 
garland  with  much  lamentation.  Among  the  Sambos 
the  betrothed  suitor  must  give  presents  of  food  and 
other  articles  to  the  parents  of  his  intended,  as  pay- 
ment for  their  care  of  her  until  she  attains  the  mar- 
riageable age,  when  he  comes  to  claim  her.  Should 
the  parents  then  refuse  to  give  up  the  girl,  they  are 
bound  to  refund  the  value  of  the  presents  twice  or 
thrice  told.  The  usual  price  paid  for  a  wife  is  a  cow 
or  its  equivalent,  which  is  also  exacted  from  any  man 
infringing  on  the  marital  right,  while  the  female  for 
such  offence  is  merely  beaten.  Esquemelin  adds  that 
when  the  young  man  came  to  claim  his  bride,  he  was 
questioned  as  to  his  ability  to  make  nets  and  arrows, 
and  if  all  went  well,  the  daughter  was  summoned  to 
bring  a  calabash  of  wine,  which  the  three  drained 
between  them  in  token  of  the  new  relationship.  The 
widow  was  bound  to  supply  the  grave  of  her  husband 
with  provisions  for  a  year,  after  which  she  took  up 
the  bones  and  carried  them  with  her  for  another  year, 
at  last  placing  them  upon  the  roof  of  her  house,  and 
then  only  was  she  allowed  to  marry  again.  The  Carib 
must  provide  a  separate  house  and  field  for  each  of 
his  wives,  where  she  not  only  supports  herself,  her 
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children,  and  her  husband,  but  can,  if  she  pleases, 
accumulate  property.  The  husband  is  expected  to 
spend  his  time  equally  between  his  wives,  but  not  to 
assist  in  providing  necessities  after  the  marriage  day ; 
should  his  help  be  required,  the  wife  must  pay  him 
the  customary  rate  of  wages.  The  several  wives  com- 
pete jealously  with  each  other  to  provide  the  best  for 
their  husband,  and  are  comparatively  well-behaved, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  severe  punishment  of  infidelity. 
Among  the  Smoos,  wives  of  one  husband  generally  live 
together,  each  wife  bringing  her  share  to  make  up  her 
lord's  dinner.  Widows  are  the  property  of  the  relatives 
of  the  husband,  to  whom  '  widow-money*  must  be  paid 
before  they  are  allowed  to  marry  again.  The  method 
of  courtship  among  the  Woolwas  is  to  place  a  deer's 
carcass  and  some  fire-wood  at  the  door  of  the  intended ; 
if  accepted,  marriage  ensues.  Each  wife  has  usually 
a  separate  establishment.  The  Towkas,  who  are 
more  inclined  to  monogany,  have  an  interesting  mar- 
riage ceremony,  of  which  Squier  gives  a  long  account. 
On  the  betrothal  of  children,  a  corresponding  cotton 
band  is  fastened  above  the  elbow  or  below  the  knee 
of  each.  These  bands  are  selected  by  the  old  men  so 
as  to  be  distinct  from  others  in  color,  and  are  renewed 
when  worn  out.  They  also  wear  necklaces  to  which 
a  shell  or  bead  is  added  every  year,  and  when  the  boy 
has  ten  added  to  his  string,  he  is  called  muhxisal^  or 
ten,  signifying  half  a  man ;  when  the  twentieth  and 
final  shell  is  added,  he  is  considered  a  full  man,  and  is 
called  all,  meaning  twenty.  If  his  intended  has  by 
this  time  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  preparations  are 
at  once  made  for  the  marriage.  A  general  holiday  is 
taken  by  the  villagers,  who  clear  from  grass  a  circular 
piece  of  ground,  which  is  defined  by  a  ring  of  stones, 
and  trampled  smooth;  a  little  hut  is  then  erected  in 
the  centre  having  a  small  opening  at  the  top,  and 
another  at  the  side  facing  the  east.  Within  the  hut, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  covered  with  a  mat,  is  a  heap 
of  copal-twigs,  and  without,  at  the  edge  of  the  circle, 
a  canoe  filled  with  palm-wine  is  placed,  having  a  large 
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pile  of  white  calabashes  by  its  side.  At  noon  the 
villagers  proceed  to  the  home  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
is  addressed  in  turn  by  the  old  men;  they  then  start 
with  the  youth  for  the  house  of  the  bride  where  the 
young  man  seats  himself  before  the  closed  entrance 
on  a  bundle  of  presents  intended  for  the  bride.  The 
father  wraps  at  the  door  which  is  partly  opened  by 
an  old  woman  who  asks  his  business,  but  the  reply 
does  not  seem  satisfactory,  for  the  door  is  slammed  in 
his  face.  The  old  men  try  their  power  of  persuasion, 
with  the  same  result,  and  at  last  determine  to  call 
Orpheus  to  their  aid.  Music  hath  charms  1  the  door 
is  seen  to  open,  and  a  female  peeps  timidly  out :  louder 
swells  the  music,  and  the  bridegroom  hastens  to  unroll 
his  bundle  containing  beads  and  other  articles.  The 
door  opens  wider  and  wider  as  each  present  is 
handed  in  by  the  father,  until  it  is  entirely  thrown 
back,  revealing  the  bride  arrayed  in  her  prettiest, 
seated  on  a  crickery,  in  the  remotest  corner.  While 
all  are  absorbed  in  examining  the  presents,  the  bride- 
groom dashes  in,  shoulders  the  girl  like  a  sack,  and 
trots  off  for  the  mystic  circle,  which,  urged  on  by  the 
frantic  cries  of  the  women,  he  reaches  before  the 
crowd  can  rescue  her.  The  females,  who  cannot  pass 
the  ring,  stand  outside  giving  vent  to  their  despairing 
shrieks,  while  the  men  squat  within  the  circle  in  rows, 
facing  outward.  The  old  men  alone  remain  standing, 
and  one  of  them  hands  a  lighted  stick  to  the  couple 
inside  the  hut,  with  a  short  speech.  Soon  an  aro- 
matic smoke  curls  up  from  the  copal  pile,  whereat  the 
women  grow  silent,  but  when  it  subsides,  a  sudden 
gayety  takes  possession  of  them,  and  the  music  is 
again  heard.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  bride- 
groom, if  he  has  any  objections  to  the  girl,  may  expel 
her  while  the  gum  is  burning,  but  if  it  burns  out 
quietly,  the  groom  is  supposed  to  be  satisfied  and  the 
marriage  complete.  The  women  now  pass  filled  cala- 
bashes to  the  men,  who  soon  become  excited  and  start 
a  dance  which  increases  in  wildness  with  each  addi- 
tional cup,  and  does  not  end  till  most  of  them  have 
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bitten  the  dust.  After  dark  the  crowd  proceeds  with 
lighted  torches  to  the  hut,  which  is  torn  down,  dis- 
closing the  married  pair  sitting  demurely  side  by  side. 
The  husband  shoulders  his  new  baggage  and  is 
escorted  to  his  home.  The  following  day  everybody 
presents  a  gift  of  some  kind,  so  as  to  place  the  couple 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  villagers.^ 

The  position  of  a  wife  is  not  an  enviable  one,  as  the 
care  of  the  household,  the  farm,  and  all  hard  ajid  de- 
grading work  fall  to  her  share,  while  her  liege  lord 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  idling.  When  about  to  be 
confined,  she  proceeds  to  a  hut  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  forest,  a  short  distance  from  the  village, 
where  she  remains  from  a  week  to  two  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  attended  by  female 
friends,  who  supply  all  her  wants,  since  she  is  not 
allowed  to  handle  food  herself.  No  one  must  pass 
to  the  windward  of  the  hut,  because  an  obstruction  of 
the  air  might  cause  the  death  of  the  mother  and  child, 
and  for  thus  ofiending  the  guilty  party  must  pay  the 
damages.  In  such  seclusion  it  is  easy  to  dispose  of 
deformed  children,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  done 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  nickname,  which  might 
otherwise  attach  to  the  family  At  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  purification,  the  mother  returns  to  the 
village  carrying  the  infant  tied  to  her  back  in  a  cloth. 
The  village  witch  has  in  the  mean  time  fastened  round 
its  neck  a  pew,  or  charm,  consisting  of  a  bs^  of  small 
seeds  with  which  to  pay  old  Charon  for  ferriage  across 
the  river,  in  case  of  an  early  death.  The  child  is 
suckled  for  about  two  years;  yucca  root  pap  also  forms 
a  great  part  of  its  food  in  some  parts,  but  otherwise  it 
receives  little  care.  The  mother  delivers  herself,  cut- 
ting the  naval-string  with  her  own  hand;  she  also 
washes  the  infant's  clothes,  for  it  is  believed  that  the 
child  will  die  if  this  is  done  by  another;  after  washing 

'"Bard's  Waikna,  pp.  127,  120-30,  202-11,  236,  243,  299-300,  321-3; 
Strangeways'  Mos^uUo  Sftorty  pp.  332,  336;  FroebeTs  Cent.  Arnen'.,  d.  137;  Ovkdo^ 
Hist.  Gen.,  torn.  lii.,  p.  216.  *They  marry  but  one  Wife,  witn  whom  they 
live  till  death  separates  them.'  Dantpier*8  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  9.  'Doch  besit- 
sen  ia  der  That  die  meisten  Milnner  nar  ein  Weib.'  MosqiMUmd,  Beridti,  yij^ 
144-6,  136-9;  SaUxzar  y  Olarte,  Hist.  Conq,  Mex,,  tom.  ii.,  p.  312. 
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herself  and  suckling  the  child,  she  returns  to  the  vil- 
lage. Formerly  all  children  born  within  the  year 
were  taken  to  the  temple  by  the  parents,  wrapped  in 
a  net  and  painted  cloth,  and  laid  to  sleep  under  a  cake 
made  of  honey  and  iguana-flesh.  Notice  was  taken  of 
dreams,  and  if  the  child  appeared  well  and  happy, 
they  augured  riches  and  long  life  for  it;  if  weak  and 
sorrowful,  it  would  be  poor  and  unfortunate;  if  no 
dreams  occurred,  it  betokened  an  early  death.  Acting 
on  this  superstition,  parents  often  became  careless 
about  the  future  of  their  children,  and  suffered  them 
to  grow  up  without  attention.  Priests  were  not 
allowed  to  marry,  and  the  care  and  education  of  the 
sons  of  prominent  men  were  intrusted  to  them.^ 

Drinking  is  the  chief  amusement,  and  to  become 
helplessly  drunk  is  the  sum  of  all  enjoyment.  Fre- 
quent sihkraris,  or  feasts,  are  held,  lasting  for  days,  at 
which  large  numbers  assist  to  drain  the  canoeful  of 
liquor  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Occasionally  sur- 
rounding villagers  are  invited,  and  a  drinking-bout  is 
held,  first  in  one  house  and  then  in  another,  until  the 
climax  is  reached  in  a  debauch  by  both  sexes  of  the 
most  revolting  character.  Quarrels  are  generally  put 
off  for  these  occasions,  but  as  the  wives  have  carefully 
hidden  all  weapons,  recourse  is  had  to  the  fist,  with 
which  the  combatants  exchange  blows  in  turn  until  one 
has  had  enough.  These  trials  of  endurance  are  also 
held  in  sport;  the  Smoo  or  Woolwa,  for  instance,  who 
wishes  to  be  held  most  worthy  of  the  fair  sex,  en- 
gages in  a  loiutay  or  striking-match,  with  a  rival,  each 
one  presenting  his  bent  back  to  the  other  in  turn, 
until  the  bravest  stands  declared.     Death  is  not  un- 

**  Esquemelin  relates  that  the  natives  on  the  Belize  Coast  and  adjacent 
islands  carried  the  new-bom  infant  to  the  temple^  where  it  was  placed 
naked  in  a  hole  filled  with  ashes,  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  left  there 
until  the  track  of  some  animal  was  noticed  in  the  ashes.  This  became  patron 
to  the  child,  who  was  taught  to  o£fer  it  incense  and  to  invoke  it  for  protection. 
Zee-Hoovers,  pp.  64-9,  149.  The  genitals  are  pierced  as  a  proof  of  constancy 
and  affection  for  a  woman.  Id.,  pp.  151-3.  Compare  Herrera,  Hist,  Oeiu,  dec. 
iv,,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vi.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  iii.-vi.;  YouwSs  Narrative,  pp.  73,  75,  123, 
125;  Bell,  mJxmd.  Qeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  261,  254-5,  257-8;  Pirn 
amd  SeemnanrCs  Dottings,  pp.  249,  306-8;  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Ind,,  tom.  i., 
p.  3.35;  Delaporte,  Heinfn,  tom.  x.,  p.  409;  Crowes  Cent,  Avier.,  pp.  49,  245-7. 
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frequeniily  the  resul  -  of  such  trials.  Even  boys,  car- 
ried away  by  emulation,  hold  lighted  sticks  to  each 
other's  skin.  In  early  times  the  people  of  Honduras 
held  regular  festivals  at  the  beginning  of  each  month, 
at  the  time  of  electing  officers,  at  harvest-time,  and 
three  other  grand  celebrations  duritig  the  year,  for 
which  much  food  and  drink  were  prepared.  As  the 
wine  took  effect,  the  participants  were  seized  with  a 
desire  to  move  to  the  exhilirating  sound  of  drum,  flute, 
and  rattle,  and  a  simple  dance  was  organized.  That 
of  the  Carib  is  merely  a  forward  and  backward  move- 
ment of  hands  and  feet,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  in- 
tonation of  voice,  and  at  their  seeJcroes^  or  festivals  in 
commemoration  of  the  departed,  they  stalk  in  a  circle, 
one  following  the  other,  and  singing  in  a  loud  and  un- 
couth tone.  Their  pas  seul  is  livelier,  however,  the 
performer  skipping  up  and  down,  bending  the  body  in 
different  ways,  and  making  the  most  grotesque  move- 
ments. They  are  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  drinking- 
bout  at  their  reunions,  but  spread  a  good  table,  to 
which  guests  often  bring  their  own  liquor.  The  Tow- 
kas  and  others  prefer  the  circle  dance,  walking  at  a 
slow,  swinging  pace,  beating  their  knuckles  against 
emptied  calabashes,  and  joining  in  a  refrain,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  strike  their  cups  one  against 
another's.  At  each  additional  potation,  the  walk  is 
increased  in  speed,  until  it  assumes  a  trot  and  ends  in 
a  gallop,  the  calabashes  rattling  in  accordance.  The 
Sambo  dance  is  like  a  minuet,  in  which  the  performers 
advance  and  recede,  making  strange  gesticulationa 
The  women  have  also  a  dance  among  themselves — 
for  they  are  not  allowed  to  join  with  the  men — in 
which  they  form  a  ring,  holding  each  other  round  the 
waist  with  the  left  hand,  bendmg,  wriggling,  shaking 
calabash  rattles,  and  singing  until  exhausted.  Dra- 
matic representations  usually  accompany  these  salta- 
tory exhibitions,  wherein  the  various  phases  of  a  lover's 
trials,  comical  sketches,  or  battles  are  depicted.  The 
people  of  Honduras  are  fond  of  disguising  themselves 
with  feather  tufts,  and  skins  of  animals,  whose  actions 
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and  cries  they  imitate.  The  favorite  entertainment 
of  the  Sambos  is  to  put  on  a  head-dress  of  thin  strips  of 
wool  painted  in  various  colors  to  represent  the  beak 
of  a  sword-fish,  fasten  a  collar  of  wood  round  the  neck, 
from  which  a  number  of  palm-leaves  are  suspended, 
and  to  daub  the  face  red,  black,  and  yellow.  Two 
men  thus  adorned  advance  toward  one  another  and 
bend  the  fish-head  in  salute,  keeping  time  with  a  rat- 
tle and  singing,  "Shovel-nosed  sharks,  grandmother  I" 
after  which  they  slide  off  crab-like,  making  the  most 
ludicrous  gestures  imaginable.  This  fun  exhausted, 
fresh  men  appear,  introducing  new  movements,  and 
then  the  spectators  join  in  a  'walk-around,'  flourishing 
white  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  repeating  the  above- 
mentioned  refrain  in  a  peculiar  buzzing  tone  produced 
by  placing  in  the  mouth  a  small  tube  covered  with  the 
membrane  of  a  nut.^ 

The  Guajiqueros,  in  an  interesting  performance  de- 
scribed by  Squier,  depict  incidents  from  their  history. 
A  square  piece  of  ground  having  a  tree  in  the  centre 
is  marked  off,  and  two  poles  adorned  with  feathers  are 
erected  in  opposite  comers,  one  bearing  the  head  of  a 
deer,  the  other  that  of  a  tiger.  A  dull,  monotonous 
music  is  heard,  and  two  parties  of  youth,  fantastically 
dressed  up  and  painted,  move  up  to  the  square  in  a 
slow  but  not  ungraceful  dance,  and  station  themselves 
round  the  poles  that  bear  their  respective  insignia. 
A  man,  stooping  as  if  bent  with  age,  starts  out  from 
the  deers,  dances  round  the  ground,  trying  to  arouse 
the  mirth  of  the  spectators  with  his  grotesque  move- 
ments. The  tigers  also  despatch  a  man,  who  does  his 
best  to  excel  the  other  one  in  contortions  and  grimaces. 
After  a  while  they  meet,  and  commence  a  discussion 
which  ends  in  open  rupture,  the  rising  passions  being 
well  delineated.     The  two   men  who  represent  am- 

*^JTerrera,  Hist.  Oen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  iii.,  vi.;  Bell,  in  Lond,  Oeog. 
J3oe.f  Jour.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  255-6.  The  Woolwas  *haben  gewiase  Jahresfeste 
bei  welchen  weder  ein  Fremder  noch  Weiber  und  Kinder  des  eignen  Stam- 
mes  zugelassen  warden.  Bei  diesen  Festen  fUhren  sie  mit  lantern  Greschrei 
ihre  Tanze  auf,  "wobei  ihnen  ihr  Gott  Gesellschaft  leistet.**'  Froebd,  Avb 
Atnerika,  torn.  L,  pp.  407-8. 
Vol.  L    47 
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bassadors  then  return  to  their  party  with  an  account 
of  the  mission,  the  result  of  which  is  a  general  excite- 
ment, both  Actions  starting  out,  dancing  backwards 
and  forwards,  up  and  down  the  square,  until  they  meet 
under  the  tree,  in  the  centre.  The  leader  of  each 
then  steps  out  and  recites  the  glories  and  prowess  oF 
his  tribe,  amidst  the  applause  of  his  own  men,  and  the 
disapproval  of  the  others.  As  soon  as  they  are 
worked  up  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  irritation,  the 
dialogue  ceases,  the  music  strikes  up,  and  a  mimio 
combat  ensues,  in  which  the  armies  advance  and  re- 
treat, close  and  separate,  using  short  canes  for  weapons. 
At  last  the  tigers  lose  their  standard  and  take  to  flight, 
whereat  the  victors  execute  a  dance  of  triumph;  but 
finding  how  dearly  the  victory  has  been  bought,  their 
joy  is  turned  into  sorrow,  and  they  bend  their  head 
upon  the  knees,  breaking  out  in  loud  lament.  In  a 
few  moments  one  of  them  starts  up  and  begins  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  fallen  brave,  which  is  followed  by  a 
mimic  sacrifice  and  other  ceremonies.  The  vanquished 
are  now  seen  to  approach  with  downcast  eyes,  bring- 
ing tribute,  which  they  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  victors, 
who  receive  it  with  imperious  bearing.  The  music  at 
these  entertainments  is  not  of  a  very  inspiring  nature; 
drums,  consisting  of  a  section  of  hollow  tree  covered 
with  skin,  which  are  generally  beaten  with  the  hand, 
and  flutes  of  bamboo  with  four  stops,  on  which  eight 
notes  are  played  with  different  degrees  of  speed  for 
variety,  being  the  usual  instrumente.  The  Guajique- 
ros  also  use  the  chirimaya,  two  flutes  joined  in  one 
mouthpiece ;  the  syrinx^  or  Pan's  pipe ;  a  long  calabash 
with  a  narrow  opening  at  the  small  end,  into  which 
the  performer  blows  suddenly,  at  intervals,  to  mark 
time ;  and  a  sort  of  drum  consisting  of  a  lai^e  earthen 
jar,  over  the  mouth  of  which  a  dressed  skin  is  tightly 
stretched.  To  the  centre  of  the  skin,  and  passing 
through  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  is  attached  a  string 
which  the  performer  pulls,  the  rebound  of  the  mem- 
brane producing  a  very  lugubrious  sound.  In  western 
Honduras  the  so-called  strum-strum  is  much  used. 
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This  is  a  large  gourd  cut  in  the  middle,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  board  having  strings  attached.  The 
marimba^  and  the  jew's-harp  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  trader,  are,  however,  the  favorite  instru- 
ments for  a  quiet  reunion,  and  the  few  tunes  known 
to  them  are  played  thereon  with  admirable  skill  and 
taste.  Songs  always  accompany  their  dances  and  are 
usually  impromptu  compositions  on  suitable  subjects 
gotten  up  for  the  occasion  by  the  favorite  singers  of 
the  village,  and  rendered  in  a  soft  but  monotonous 
and  plaintive  tone.  They  have  no  national  melodies, 
but  on  the  receipt  of  any  good  or  bad  message,  their 
fellings  generally  find  vent  in  a  ditty  embodying  the 
news.  Talking  is  a  passion  with  them,  and  as  soon  as 
a  piece  of  news  is  received  at  a  village,  two  or  three 
younger  men  will  start  with  their  women  and  children 
for  the  next  hamlet,  where  it  is  discussed  for  hours 
by  the  assembled  population,  who  in  their  turn  de- 
spatch a  messenger  to  the  next  village,  and  thus  spread 
the  news  over  the  whole  country  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  story-telling,  those  who  concoct  the  biggest  lies 
receive  the  most  applause.  Of  course,  the  pipe  must 
be  smoked  on  these  occasions,  but  as  their  own  tobacco 
has  become  too  mild  for  them,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
vilest  description  of  American  leaf.  When  this  is 
wanting,  the  smoke-dried  leaves  of  the  trumpet  and 
papah-tree  are  used  by  men  as  well  as  women.  The 
favorite  drink  is  mishla,  prepared  chiefly  from  cassava 
roots ;  but  others  from  bananas,  pine-apples,  and  other 
fruits  are  also  used.  A  number  of  young  women 
provided  with  good  teeth,  untiring  jaws,  and  a  large 
supply  of  saliva,  are  employed  to  chew  about  half  of 
the  boiled  and  peeled  roots  requisite  to  make  a  canoe- 
ful  of  liquor,  the  remainder  being  crushed  in  a  mortar. 
This  delectable  compound  is  stirred  with  cold  water, 
and  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  day  or  two,  when  it 
assumes  a  creamy  appearance,  and  tastes  very  strong 
and  sour.  Plantains  are  kneaded  in  warm  water,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  till  the  mixture 
ferments,  or  the  fruit  is  left  in  the  water  in  small 
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pieces,  and  the  kneading  performed  in  the  cup  previous 
to  drinking.  A  fermented  drink  from  powdered  cacao 
and  indigenous  sugar-cane  juice  is  called  vlung^  and 
pesso  is  the  name  given  to  another  made  from  crushed 
lime-rinds,  maize,  and  honey;  in  early  times  mead  was 
a  favorite  drink  in  Honduras.  The  cocoa-nut  palm 
yields  monthly  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  known  as 
cardca.  The  tip  of  the  undeveloped  shoots  are  cut 
off,  and  the  branch  bent  down  so  as  to  allow  the  fluid 
to  drip  into  a  calabash  placed  beneath.  Its  seeds, 
when   crushed   and   steeped   in  hot  water,  give  the 

No  name  for  a  supreme  good  spirit  is  found  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Mosquitos;  all  their  appeals  are  ad- 
dressed to  Wulasha,  the  devil,  the  cause  of  all  misfor- 
tunes and  contrarieties  that  happen.  The  intercessors 
with  this  dread  being  are  the  suJdas,  or  sorceresses, 
generally  dirty,  malicious  old  hags,  who  are  approached 
with  gifts  by  the  trembling  applicant,  and  besought  to 
use  their  power  to  avert  impending  evila  They  are 
supposed  to  be  in  partnership  with  their  devil,  for  whom 
they  always  exact  the  half  of  the  fee  before  entering 
upon  any  exorcising  or  divination.  These  witches 
exercise  a  greater  power  over  the  people  than  the 
chief — ^a  power  which  is  sustained  by  the  exhibition  of 
certain  tricks,  such  as  allowing  poisonous  snakes  to 
bite  them,  and  handling  fire,  which  they  have  learned 
from  predecessors  during  their  long  preparation  for 
the  office,  passed  amidst  exposure  and  fasts  in  the 
solitude  of  the  wilderness.  The  people  of  Honduras 
had  also  evil  sorcerers  who  possessed  the  power  of 
transforming  men  into  wild  beasts,  and  were  much 
feared  and  hated  accordingly;  but  their  priests  or 
hermits  who   live   in  communion  with   materialized 

*^8qtderj  in  Harper^ »  Mo/^,^  vol.  xix.,  pp.  603-6,  613;  8hBtr%^  MiUelamerUa, 
pp.  171-2,  174-6;  MartirCa  West  Indies,  voL  i.,  p.  156;  Laet,  Novus  Orbu^n, 
337;  Uring'a  HisL  Vot/.,  pp.  223-5;  DamjAer*8  Voycujes,  voL  i,  pp.  10,  127; 
BantB  Waikna,  pp.  205-9,  226-9,  232-3,  299;  MosquUoland,  Berichl,  pp.  106, 
141-2,  146-7,  196,  201-2,  267;  Crowe*8  Cent,  Amer,,  p.  247;  Pi.n  and  See- 
manrCs  DoUings,  pp.  306,  405;  Young's  2^arrative,  pp.  30-3,  72,  77-^,  125,  132- 
5;  Eaquemelin,  Zee-Hoovers,  pp.  150-1.  The  natives  of  Honduras  kept  amal] 
birds  which  '  could  talk  intelligibly,  and  whistle  and  sing  admirably.*  Cock- 
hurns  Journey,  pp.  52-3,  46,  70-2,  88-90. 
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gods,  in  small,  elevated  huts,  apart  from  the  villages, 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  all,  and  their  advice  was  applied 
for  on  every  matter  of  importance.  None  but  the 
principal  men  could  approach  them  without  the  neces- 
sary offering  of  maize  and  fowl,  and  they  humbly 
knelt  before  them  to  receive  their  oracular  answer. 
Preparatory  to  important  undertakings,  dogs,  cocks, 
and  even  men  were  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
their  idols,  and  blood  was  drawn  from  tongue,  ears, 
and  other  members  of  the  body.  They  thought  it 
likewise  necessary  to  their  welfare  to  have  nagvAils,  or 
guardian  spirits,  whose  life  became  so  bound  up  with 
their  own  that  the  death  of  one  involved  that  of  the 
other.  The  manner  of  obtaining  this  guardian  was  to 
proceed  to  some  secluded  spot  and  offer  up  a  sacrifice ; 
with  the  beast  or  bird  which  thereupon  appeared,  in 
dream  or  in  reality,  a  compact  for  life  was  made,  by 
drawing  blood  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  Caribs 
and  Woolwas  assemble  at  certain  periods  every  year, 
to  propitiate  controlling  spirits  with  ceremonies  trans- 
mitted from  their  forefathers.  A  variety  of  ghosts, 
as  Lewire,  the  spirit  of  the  water,  are  supposed  to 
play  their  pranks  at  night,  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
any  one  to  leave  the  hut  after  dark,  unless  in  company. 
The  belief  in  dreams  is  so  firmlv  rooted  that  their  very 
course  of  life  is  influenced  by  it.  Every  dream  has  a 
direct  or  indirect  meaning;  thus  a  broken  calabash 
betokens  loss  of  wife ;  a  broken  dish,  the  death  of  a 
mother.  Among  other  superstitions,  it  was  believed 
that  the  lighting  of  an  owl  upon  the  house-top  would 
be  followed  by  the  death  of  an  inmate;  when  thunder 
roared,  cotton-seed  was  burned;  broken  egg-shells  and 
deer-bones  were  carefully  preserved  lest  the  chickens 
or  the  deer  should  die  or  disappear.  Aware  of  the 
peculiar  influence  of  the  moon  on  man  and  matter, 
they  are  careful  not  to  sleep  in  its  glare,  nor  to  fish 
when  it  is  up,  and  mahogany-cutters  abstain  from  fall- 
ing trees  at  certain  periods  for  fear  the  wood  may 
spoil.  They  are  wonderfully  good  path-finders,  and 
will  pass  through  the  densest  forest  without  guiding 
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marks;  as  swimmers  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Their  mode  of  greeting  a  friend  is  very  effusive,  ac- 
cording to  Dampier.  One  will  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  another,  who  helps  him  up,  embraces  him,  and 
falls  down  in  his  turn  to  be  assisted  up  and  comforted 
with  a  pressure.  Cockburn  says  that  the  Honduras 
people  bend  one  knee  to  the  ground  and  clap  their 
hands  in  token  of  farewell.*^ 

Their  licentious  life,  and  fruit  and  fish  diet,  with  lim- 
ited use  of  salt,  have  left  their  constitutions  verj*-  sus- 
ceptible to  epidemics  as  well  as  other  diseases.  The 
most  common  disorders  are  affections  of  the  bowels, 
such  as  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  but  chills,  rheuma- 
tism, consumption,  and  measles  are  not  unfrequent 
Children  suffer  much  from  worms,  and  their  abdomen 
is  sometimes  enormously  swollen.  A  very  painful, 
though  not  dangerous,  eye  disease,  termed  unlcrihi- 
hiUy  is  prevalent;  and  the  burrowing  of  the  tick  in 
the  skin  causes  wounds  and  inflammation  if  the  fly  be 
not  speedily  removed ;  the  chegoe,  or  sand-flea,  attacks 
the  feet  in  the  same  manner.  But  small-pox  and  lep- 
rosy are  the  greatest  scourges  of  this  country,  the 
former  having  here  as  elsewhere  in  America  com- 
mitted enormous  ravages  among  the  population. 
Leprosy — that  living  death  reflecting  the  sins  of 
former  generations,  so  capricious  in  the  selection  of 
its  victims,  taking  the  parent,  yet  leaving  the  child 
intact,  or  seizing  upon  the  offspring  without  touching 
its  mother — n^y  certainly  be  less  destructive,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  fearful  in  its  effect;  half  of  the  natives 
of  the  Mosquito  country  being  more  or  less  marked 
by  it,  either  in  the  shape  of  white  or  livid  spots,  or 
red,  white,  and  scabbed  hulpis.  All  sickness  and 
afiliction  i3  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  evil  spirit 
who  has  taken  possession  of  the  affected  part;  sukias 
must,  therefore,  be  called  in  to  use  their  incantations 

^^Herrera,  HutL  Gen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  iv.-vi.;  Cockburn 8  Journey, 
pp.  36,  45-6;  Dampier* a  Voifages,  vol.  i.,  pp.  fiC-9,  86;  Mosquiiolajid,  Bcricht, 
pp.  142-3;  Martins  Brit.  CoL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  413;  Bard's  WcUknOy  pp.  22S-^ 
iJ:j9-4S,  256-8,  273-4.  Sivers  was  thought  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  care- 
fully Bhunned,  because  he  imitated  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  Sivers,  MUUlamerika, 
p.  178. 
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and   herbs  against  the  enemy.     The  witch  appears 
with  her  face  painted  in  hideous  devices,  and  begins 
operations  by  placing  some  herbs  beneath  the  pillow 
of  the  patient,  blowing  smoke  over  him,  rubbing  the 
body  with  the  hands,  and  muttering  strange  words. 
If  this  is  not  effective,  a  decoction  is  made  from  the 
herbs,  to  be  ysed  as  a  drink  or  fomentation,  and  the 
patient  is  fenced  in  with  painted  sticks,  with  strict 
orders  to   let  no   one   approach;   the   witch   herself 
bringing  the  food  to  the  patient,  whistling  a  plain- 
tive strain  and  muttering  over  the  invalid  for  some 
time  to  chase  away  the  evil.     No  pregnant  woman, 
or  person  who  has  lately  buried  a  friend,  must  come 
near  the  house  during  the  illness,  nor  must  any  one 
pass  to  the  windward  of  it,  lest  the  sick  be  deprived 
of  breath;  any  presumed  breach  of  these  injunctions 
leaving  a  safe  loop-hole  for  the  sorceress,  in  case  her 
remedies  fail.     During  epidemics,  the  sukias  consult 
together   and   note   their   dreams,   to   ascertain   the 
nature  and  disposition  of  the  spirit.     After  mutter- 
ing incantations  all  night,  and  invoking  all  sorts  of 
terrible   monsters,   they  plant   small   painted   sticks, 
mounted   by  grotesque  figures,  to  the  windward  of 
the  village,  and  announce  the  expulsion  of  the  evil. 
Should  the  scourge  continue,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
spirits  are  obstinate,  and  the  people  remove  to  other 
parts,  burning  the  village.     The  instructions  of  the 
sukia  are  always  scrupulously  followed,  and  the  credu- 
lous native  may  be  seen  lying  on  the  beach  for  days, 
-exposed  to  all  weather,  smeared  with  blood,  and  wait- 
ing for  restoration  from  ills.     Scarifications  are  much 
resorted  to,  and  fever  patients  throw  themselves  into 
cold  water,  where  they  remain  until  dead  or  until  the 
fever  leaves  them.     In  Honduras,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  is  taken  out  of  the  water  after  a  short  im- 
mersion, and  rolled  to  and  fro  before  a  fire  until  half 
dead  with  fatigue,  when  he  was  left  to  be  restored  by 
sleep;  blood  is  let  from  the  thighs,  legs,  and  shoul- 
ders; vomiting  is  promoted  by  certain  herbs;  vermin 
are  administered  for  jaundice.     In  sickness  a  rigid 
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diet  is  observed,  the  patients  subsisting  chiefly  oa 
iguana  broth.  Snake-bites  are  cured  by  chewing  the 
guaco  root,  and  poulticing  the  wound  therewith;  the 
Caribs  apply  an  oil  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  torn- 
my-goff  as  an  antidote  for  its  bite.  Herrera  states 
that  the  comfort  of  a  sick  person  was  but  Uttle  re- 
garded; bread  and  drink  were  placed  near  the 
patient's  head,  and  if  strong  enough  to  partake 
thereof,  well  and  good,  but  if  not  he  might  die;  no- 
body took  any  notice  of  him  after  this.  The  Moa- 
quitos  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  affection,  but  their 
grief  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  dead,  not  the 
dying.*' 

The  corpse  is  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  placed  in  one 
half  of  a  pitpan  which  has  been  cut  in  two;  friends 
assemble  for  the  funeral  and  drown  their  grief  in 
mushla,  the  women  giving  vent  to  their  sorrow  by  dash- 
ing themselves  on  the  ground  until  covered  with  blood, 
and  inflicting  other  tortures,  occasionally  even  com- 
mitting suicide.  As  it  is  supposed  that  the  evil  spirit 
seeks  to  obtain  possession  of  the  body,  musicians  are 
called  in  to  lull  it  to  sleep,  while  preparations  are  made 
for  its  removal;  all  at  once  four  naked  men,  who  have 
disguised  themselves  with  paint,  so  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nized and  punished  by  Wulasha,  rush  out  from  a 
neighboring  hut,  and  seizing  the  rope  attached  to 
the  canoe,  drag  it  into  the  woods,  followed  by  the 
music  and  the  crowd.  Here  the  pitpan  is  lowered 
into  the  grave  with  bow,  arrow,  spear,  paddle,  and 
other  implements  to  serve  the  departed  in  the  land 
beyond ;  then  the  other  half  of  the  boat  is  placed  over 
the  body.  A  rude  hnt  is  constructed  over  the  grave, 
serving  as  a  receptacle  for  the  choice  food,  drink,  and 
other  articles  placed  there  from  time  to  time  by  rela- 
tivea  The  water  that  disappears  from  the  porous  jars  is 
thought  to  have  been  drunk  by  the  deceased,  and  if  the 
food  is  nibbled  by  birds  it  is  held  to  be  a  good  sign.     On 

**fferrera.  Hist,  Cfen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viiL,  cap.  v.,  dec  v.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  x.; 
Oi'owe'a  Cent,  Amer.^  pp.  245-7;  Young*8  Narrative,  pp.  23,  26,  28,  73,  82; 
Bell,  in  Lond,  Geog,  Soc,  Jour,,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  253,  260-1;  Moaqmtolat^ 
Bericht,  pp.  132,  148-51;  BartTs  Waikna,  pp.  243-4. 
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returning  from  the  grave  the  property  of  the  deceased 
is  destroyed,  the  cocoa-palms  being  cut  down,  and  all 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  funersQ  undergo  a  lustra- 
tion in  the  river.  Relatives  cut  off  the  hair,  the  men 
leaving  a  ridge  along  the  middle  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  forehead ;  widows,  according  to  some  old 
writers,  after  supplying  the  grave  with  food  for  a  year, 
take  up  the  bones,  and  carry  them  on  the  back  in  the 
daytime,  sleeping  with  them  at  night,  for  another  year, 
after  which  they  are  placed  at  the  door,  or  upon  the 
house-top.  On  the  anniversary  of  death,  friends  of 
the  deceased  hold  a  feast  called  seekroe,  at  which  large 
quantities  of  liquor  are  drained  to  his  memory. 
Squier,  who  witnessed  the  ceremonies  on  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  says  that  males  and  females  were  dressed 
in  ule  cloaks  fantastically  painted  black  and  white, 
while  their  faces  were  correspondingly  streaked  with 
red  and  yellow,  and  they  performed  a  slow  walk- 
around,  the  immediate  relatives  prostrating  themselves 
at  intervals,  calling  loudly  upon  the  dead,  and  tearing 
the  ground  with  their  hands.  At  no  other  time  is  the 
departed  referred  to,  the  very  mention  of  his  name 
being  superstitiously  avoided.  Some  tribes  extend  a 
thread  from  the  house  of  death  to  the  grave,  carrying 
it  in  a  straight  line  over  every  obstacle.  Froebel 
states  that  among  the  Woolwas  all  property  of  the 
deceased  is  buried  with  him,  and  that  both  husband 
and  wife  cut  the  hair  and  bum  the  hut  on  the  death 
of  either,  placing  a  gruel  of  maize  upon  the  grave  for 
a  certain  time.*^ 

Hospitality,  a  gentle  and  obliging  disposition,  faith- 
fulness in  the  fulfilling  of  engagements,  honesty  and 
docility,  balanced  by  an  inaptness  to  make  any  avail  of 
natural  benefits,  and  a  supineness  in  matters  of  ve- 

^  The  dead  '  are  sewed  up  in  a  mat,  and  not  laid  in  their  grave  length- 
way  s,  but  upright  on  their  feet,  with  their  faces  directly  to  the  east.*  Amer, 
Span,  Settl,,  p.  46.  *  Ein  anderer  Religionsgebrauch  der  alten  Mosquiten 
war,  dass  sie  bey  dem  Tode  eines  Hausvatera  alle  seine  Bedienten  mit  ihm 
begruben.*  Delavorte^  Beiserit  torn,  x.,  p.  408.  Barcfa  Wcukna^  pp.  68-73, 
245-6;  MosquUouind,  Bericht,  pp.  136,  143-4;  Pim  and  SeemanrCs  Dottings,  pp. 
•307-^;  Bell,  Lond,  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  255;  Froebel,  Arts  Amerika, 
torn,  i.,  p.  407;  Herrera,  Hist.  Gen  dec.  iv.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  v.-vi.;  Esqtte* 
melin,  Zee-Boovara,  pp.  152-3. 
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racity  and  judgment,  by  reason  of  which  they  fall  into 
many  excesses,  especially  in  drink,  characterize  both 
Mosquitos  and  Caribs.     The  apathy  and  slowness  of 
the  unadulterated  aboriginal  are,  however,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  vivacious  and  impressible  nature  of  the 
Caribs,  whose  versatility  evidences  a  rather  higher 
intelligence,  which  is  again  overshadowed  by  an  inor- 
dinate vanity,  based  chiefly  upon  their  greater  strength 
and  stature.     Both  possess  a  certain  industry,  the  one 
being  more  plodding,  the  other  more  energetic  though 
less  patient;  this  trait  is  also  noticeable  in  their  pas 
times,  where  the   native   is   far  less   exuberant  and 
noisy  than  his  darker  neighbor.     With  regard  to  the 
effect  of  negro  admixture  on  character,  comparisons 
may  be  made  among  the  Caribs  themselves,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  black  race  is  much  more  mer- 
curial and  vehement  than  the  purer  type,  and  pos- 
sesses greater  volubility.     The  severe  discipline  kept 
up,  and  the  disposition,  among  the  women  at  least,  to 
provide  for  the  morrow,  augurs  well  for  their  futura 
The  bravery  and  love  of  freedom  which  so  long  kept 
the  Spanish  invaders  at  bay,  both  on  the  western  and 
northern  borders  and  on  the  coast,  was  subsequently 
subdued;  instance  the  mild  disposition  of  the  indepe^id- 
ent  Xicaques,  Poyas,  and  Secos,  who  are  now  inclined 
rather  to  peaceful  diplomacy  than  to  warlike  demon- 
strations;   yet    the   Caribs    manifested   considerable 
spirit  during  a  late  conflict  with  the  Honduras  gov- 
ernment,  and   proved  themselves   efiicient   soldiers. 
The  character  given  to  the  nations  of  this  subdivision 
by  ancient  writers  contains  many  unenviable  qualities, 
for  not  only  are  they  described  as  lazy,  vicious,  lying, 
inconstant,  but  as  cruel,  void  of  affection,  and  of  less 
intelligence  than  the  Mexicans;  nevertheless  they  are 
obedient,  peaceable,  and  quiet.     The  only  character- 
istic we  have  concerning  the  Albatuins  is  that  they 
were  savage,  and  until  of  late  the  llamas  bore  the 
same  character.     Among  the  industrious  Towkas,  we 
find  that  gentle  melancholy  which  characterizes  some 
of  the  Guatemalans;  while  their  brothers,  the  Smoos, 
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have  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  simple  people 
whom  the  neighbors  take  delight  in  imposing  upon, 
yet  their  women  are  said  to  be  more  ingenious  than 
the  Sambo  women.  Proceeding  to  the  Toonglas  and 
Sambos,  we  observe  a  preponderance  of  bad  qualities, 
attributable,  no  doubt,  to  their  intercourse  with  buc- 
caneers and  traders.  By  most  writers,  they  are 
characterized  as  a  lazy,  drunken,  debauched,  auda- 
cious race,  given  to  thieving ;  capricious,  quarrelsome, 
treacherous,  and  exacting  among  themselves,  though 
obliging  to  strangers,  their  only  redeeming  traits  being 
hospitality,  and  a  certain  impulsiveness  which  is  chiefly 
exhibited  in  grief,  and  indicates  something  good  at 
heart.  Their  want  of  energy,  which  deters  them 
alike  from  household  work  and  the  commission  of 
great  crimes,  will  not  prevent  them  from  undertaking 
wearisome  voyages  to  dispose  of  mere  trifles;  and 
their  superstitious  fears  and  puerility  under  affliction 
are  entirely  lost  when  facing  the  raging  surf  or  hun- 
gry shark.  Other  writers  take  advantage  of  this 
trait  to  show  that  they  are  high-spirited  enough  to 
carry  anything  through  when  once  aroused,  and  add 
that  they  have  proved  themselves  faithful  to  their 
masters,  are  docile  and  intelligent,  abhorring  to  ap- 
pear mean  and  cowardly.** 

The  Isthmians,  by  which  name  I  designate  all  the 
nations  occupying  the  territory  lying  between  the  San 
Juan  River  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Nicara- 
gua on  the  north,  and  the  gulf  of  Urabd,  or  Darien, 
and  the  River  Atrato  on  the  south,  present  several 
peculiarities  when  compared  with  the  other  nations  of 
Central  America.  The  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
are  a  hardy  and  active  race,  jealous  of  their  indepen- 

^Berrerct,  Hist.  Oen,,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  vii.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vi, 
lib.  viii.,  cap.  iii.,  v.;  Young's  Narrative,  pp.  78-82,  85,  87,  122,  133;  BeU^ 
in  L<md,  Oeog.  Soc.f  Jour.,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  250-2,  257-8;  BanVs.  Waikna,  pp. 
345,  317,  324;  MosquUoland,  Bericht,  pp.  135,  139-40,  144r-5,  236;  Strange- 
ways*  Mosquito  Sftore,  p.  329;  Pw/dtt  Bapporty  in  AmMque  CerUrale,  p.  71; 
Pirn  and  Stemann's  Dottings,  pp.  248-9,  27i),  308-9;  Boyle's  Bide,  vol.  i.,  pref., 
pp.  13,  18;  Morelet,  Voyage,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  240,  289,  302;  Crowe's  Cent.  Amer., 
pp.  49,  2^. 
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ence,  and  ever  hostile  to  those  who  attempt  to  pene- 
trate their  country.  Their  resoluteness  in  excluding 
all  foreigners  is  materially  strengthened  by  the  rugged 
and  malarious  nature  of  the  country,  by  its  deep  ra- 
vines, its  miasmatic  swamps,  its  abrupt  heights,  its 
rapid  streams,  its  tangled  undergrowth,  and  densely 
wooded  districts.  The  air  of  the  table-lands  and  val- 
leys is  hot  and  moist,  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile,  but 
the  interior  and  mountainous  localities  have  a  milder 
and  more  temperate  climate  with  but  little  variation 
except  that  of  the  dry  and  wet  seasons.  In  the  low- 
lands of  Panaiiid,  the  swampy  nature  of  the  surface, 
with  the  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  produces 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  consequent  quantity 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  under  the  influence 
of  a  vertical  sun,  engenders  a  miasma  deadly  to  the 
unacclimated.  The  rich  and  marshy  nature  of  the 
soil,  however,  sends  forth  immense  palm-trees,  in  the 
branches  of  which  the  natives  build  their  houses,  thus 
obtaining  a  purer  air  and  greater  safety  from  the  nu- 
merous wild  animals  and  dangerous  reptiles  that  infest 
that  region.  A  great  portion  of  the  territory  is  rich 
in  minerals  which  were  once  produced  by  the  natives 
in  great  quantities,  but  which,  unfortunately,  were 
the  loadstone  that  drew  upon  them  the  ruthless  Span- 
ish plunderers. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Costa  Kica,  along  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Frio,  the  GucUusos,  or  Pranzas,  are 
located.  Mr  Squier  is  inclined  to  think  they  are  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  Nahuas.  Some  striking  physi- 
cal peculiarities  observed  among  them  have  given  rise 
to  various  surmises  and  starthng  conclusions  regarding 
their  origin.  Dwelling  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  are  the  Terrabas  and  the  CJumguenes,  fierce  and 
barbarous  nations,  at  constant  enmity  with  their  neigh- 
bors. In  the  south-east,  and  extending  to  the  borders 
of  Chiriquf,  dwell  the  Thlamancas,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  tribes  and  declared  by  some  to  be 
allied  in  race  with  the  Guatusoa    Besides  these  are  the 
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Buricaa,  Torresques,  Toxas,  and  others.*^  In  the  moun* 
tains  of  Chiriqul  are  the  Valientes,  so  called  by  the 
Spaniards  from  their  heroic  resistance  to  the  invaders. 
Many  of  the  warlike  nations  who  occupied  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  discovery  derived  their  names 
from  the  caciques  that  governed  them.  The  people 
who  dwell  along  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  be- 
tween Portobello  and  Urabd,  and  occupy  the  Limones, 
Sasardi,  and  Pinos  islands,  are  supposed  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  once  powerful  Darien  nations,  who  to  the  pres- 
ent day  remain  unconquered.  Their  province  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Urabd,  and 
their  town  was  originally  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Atrato.  The  town  and  the  river  as  well  as  the  prov- 
ince were  called  by  the  natives  Darien.  This  town 
was  conquered  in  1510  by  a  little  band  of  shipwrecked 
Spaniards  under  the  Bachiller  Enciso.  Vasco  Nunez 
de  Balboa,  Francisco  Pizarro,  and  men  of  like  metal 
were  there,  and  this  was  the  first  successful  conquest 
and  settlement  on  Tierra  Firme.  Whence,  as  the 
conquests  of  the  Spaniards  widened,  the  name  Darien 
was  at  length  applied  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus. Still  farther  westward  were  the  once  powerful 
province  of  Cueva^  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Panamd,  discovered  in  1515  by  Telle  de  Guzman. 
This  was  a  famous  fishing-station,  the  word  Panamd 
signifying  in  the  native  tongue  a  place  where  many 
fish  are  taken.  Along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Panamd  dwelt  several  independent  and  warlike 
nations,  those  of  Cutara,  Paris,  Escoria,  besides  many 
others  who  waged  continual  war  against  each  other 

^The  Guatasos  'are  said  to  be  of  very  fair  complexion,  a  statement 
which  has  caused  the  appellation  of  Indios  blancos,  or  GucUusos — the  latter 
name  being  that  of  an  animal  of  reddish  brown  colour,  and  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  colour  of  their  hair.'  Froe^KCs  Cent,  Amei\,  p.  24;  Id.,  Aus  Amer., 
tom.  i.,  p.  244.  Speaking  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  mutineers  and  their  escape 
from  Esparsa  northward,  he  says:  '  It  is  believed  by  many  in  Costa  Rica  that 

the  white  Indians  of  the  Rio  Frio,  called  Pranzos,  or  (ruatusos are  the 

desoendants  of  these  Englishmen.'  Boyle's  Rule,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  210,  27,  and  vol. 
!•,  pref.,  pp.  xx.-xxii.  Talamanca  contains  26  different  tribes  of  Indians; 
besides  which  there  are  several  neighboring  nations,  as  the  Clianguenes, 
divided  into  thirteen  tribes:  the  Terrabas,  the  Torresques,  Urinamas,  and 
Cavecaras.'  Juarms*  Hhtt.  Ouat.,  p.  373;  Sfpiie/s  Cent,  Amer.,  id.  413;  Baasel, 
Mfx,  Ouat,,  p.  407;  Torquemada,  Momir(f,  In!.,  tom.  i.,  pp.  331-3. 
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with  the  object  of  increasing  their  territories  and  add- 
ing lustre  to  their  names.** 

Slight  differences  only  are  observable  in  the  Isthmian 
physique.  The  people  are  generally  well  built,  mus- 
cular, and  of  average  height,  although  old  authorities, 
such  as  Herrera,  Andagoya,  and  Gomara,  describe  a 
tribe,  whom  they  locate  near  Escoria  and  Quarecas, 
as  being  very  tall — ^veritable  giants.  Women,  as  a 
rule,  are  small  and  of  delicate  proportions,  but  after 
attaining  a  certain  age  incline  to  obesity.  The  moun- 
tain tribes  are  generally  shorter  in  stature,  with  more 
pleasing  features  than  the  coast-dwellers.  A  notable 
difference  between  the  Isthmians  and  the  other  abo- 
rigines of  the  Pacific  States  is  the  short,  rather  flat- 
nose,  in  contradistinction  to  the  almost  universal 
aquiline  cast.  In  color,  they  are  of  a  medium  bronze 
tint,  varying  according  to  localities,  the  mountain 
tribes  being  the  darker.  Black,  straight,  and  very 
abundant  coarse  hair,  black  or  dark  eyes,  and  excel- 
lent teeth  predominate.*'     In  Costa  Rica,  on  the  Rio 

**  *  The  Indians  who  at  present  inhabit  the  Isthmus  are  scattered  over 
Bocas  del  Toro,  the  northern  portions  of  Veragnas,  the  north-eastern  shores 
of  Panama  and  almost  the  whole  of  Darien,  and  consist,  principally,  of  four 
tribes,  the  Savanerics,  the  San  Bias  Indians,  the  Ba^anos,  and  the  Cholos.'^ 
SeemantCa  Voy,  Herald,  voL  i.,  p.  317.  'At  the  tmie  of  the  conquest  of 
Darien,  the  country  was  covered  with  numerous  and  well-peopled  villages,  llifr 
inhabitants  belonged  to  l^e  Carribbee  race,  divided  into  tribes,  the  principal 
beiuff  the  Mandinghese,  Chucunaquese,  Dariens,  Cunaa,  Anacharnnaa,  Ac. 
On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  iJraba  dwelt  tiie  immense  but  now  nearly 
exterminated  tribe  of  the  Caimans— only  a  few  remnants  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Spaniards,  havinff  taken  refuge  in  the  Choco  Mountians,  where  they 
are  still  found.... The  Dariens,  as  well  as  the  Anachacunas,  have  either 
totally  disappeared  or  been  absorbed  in  other  tribes.'  Ptiydi,  in  Lond,  Cfeog, 
Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  91-2;  FUz-Boy,  in.  Id.,  voL  xx.,  pp.  163-4;  .^- 
gueUe,  in  NouvelUs  Annaka  des  Voy.,  1855,  tom.  cxlvii.,  p.  30;  Bateman,  in 
i\r.  Y,  Century,  6th  Decem.,  I860;  Andoffoya^ixtNaiearreU,  OoL  de  VrnqeB,  tonu 
iii.,  p.  406;  Ma/cgregor's  Progresaqf  Amer.,  voL  i.,  p.  823;  Brasaeur  de  BouT' 
hourg,  Popol  Vuh,  introd.,  p.  ccii.     See  Tribal  Boundaries. 

"Savanerics,  *a  fine  athletic  race.'  Seemann's  Voy.  Herald,  voL  L,  p. 
318.  'Tienen  los  cascos  de  la  cabefa  gruessos.'  Oviedo,  HisL  Cfen,,  torn,  iii., 
p.  138.  *  The  Choc(5s  are  not  tall  nor  remarkable  in  appearance,  but  always- 
look  well  conditioned.'  Micfder^s  Darien,  p.  65.  'Son  apersonados.'  Ddaia, 
Teatro  Ecles.,  tom.  ii.,  fol.  66;  Cfimani,  Bia.  Ind.,  foL  77, 87;  8elfr%dge*8  Dariem 
Surveys,  pp.  10,  36;  Cohn,  HisL  Almhrante,  in  Barcia,  Historiadores,  torn,  i.,  p. 
107;  Puydt,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  8oc.,  Jour.,  voL  xxxviiL,  pp.  96-7;  Peter  Martyr, 
dec.  viii.,  lib.  vi;  Qiabome  8  Darien,  p.  155;  CodAurn  a  Journey,  p.  235;  D^Avity, 
VAmSrique,  tom.  iL,  p.  98;  Winthrop*a  Canoe  and  Saddle^  p.  3i65;  Jfaegregor*a 
Progreaa  of  Amer.,  vol.  i.,  p.  823;  Franaham'a  World  in  MMature,  p.  26. 
'Anrmaua  Pasqual  de  Andagoya,  auer  visto  alp^noe  tan  grandes,  que  loa 
otrod  hombres  eran  enanoe  con  eUos,  y  que  tenian  buenas  caras,  y  cuerpos.*' 
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Frio,  is  the  frequently  spoken  of,  but  never  accurately 
described,  nation — ^the  Guatusos — whom  somewhat 
mythical  accoimts  describe  as  of  fair  complexions, 
with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Likewise  Albinos  are 
spoken  of  by  Wafer,  who  relates  having  seen  people 
"milk  white,  lighter  than  the  colour  of  any  Europeans, 
and  much  like  that  of  a  white  horse.'  Furthermore, 
it  is  said  that  their  bodies  were  covered  with  a  milk- 
white  down,  which  added  to  the  whiteness  of  their 
skin;  hair  and  eyebrows  white,  and  eyes  oblong, 
with  the  corners  pointing  dovmwards.  During  day- 
light they  were  weak-sighted,  restive,  and  lacking 
energy,  but  after  sundown,  their  cheerfulness,  activity, 
and  eyesight  returned — ^the  latter  being  apparently  as 
good  as  that  of  other  people.^ 

Cotton  textures  and  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree, 
beaten  in  a  wet  state  until  soft  and  pliant,  were  the 
materials  used  by  the  Isthmians  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, if  indeed,  they  covered  it  at  alL  Where  cotton 
was  used,  as  in  parts  of  Costa  Rica,  the  costume  was 
simply  a  small  strip  of  cloth  which  both  men  and 
women  wound  round  the  loins,  or,  as  on  the  islands  in 
the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  the  women  passed  it  between  the 
legs,  and  fastened  it  to  a  string  round  the  waist. 
These  latter  ornamented  their  scanty  raiment  prettily 
with  various  designs  painted  in  colors,  and  also  with 
seeds  and  shells.  Near  the  bay  of  Herradura,  the 
men  wore  a  kind  of  mantle  covering  the  whole  front 
and  back  of  the  wearer,  made  of  the  above-mentioned 
bark,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  hole  through  which 
the  head  passed.  The  women  of  this  locality  only 
wrap  themselves  in  a  piece  of  bark,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  fashion  a  mantle  of  it.     Yet  more  siiii- 

Herrera,  HtsL  Gen.,  dec.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  vi.;  Andagoyct,  in  Navarrete,  Col.  de 
Viagee,  torn,  iii.,  p.  412;  Oagf^s  New  Survey,  p.  174;  Darien  Dc/eiise  of  the 
Scots'  SeUlemerU,  pp.  69-70;  CuUens  Darien,  pp.  65,  07. 

^Golfo  Dulce.  'Modic4B  sunt  statarse,  bene  compositis  membrifl,  mori> 
bus  blandia  et  non  invenustis.'  Ixiet,  Novwt  Orbis,  p.  329.  'It  is  a  nni- 
▼enal  belief  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Belize  to  Aspinwall,  that  the  Frio 
tribe  have  white  complexions,  fair  hair,  and  grey  eyes.  Boyle's  Bide,  vol.  L, 
pp.  20,  236,  and  preL,  pp.  xxi.-xxii.;  Squier,  in  NouveUes  Annales  des  Voy., 
1856,  torn,  cli.,  pp.  6,  12;  Id.,  in  HisL  Mag.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  62;  W^fer^a  New 
Voy.,  pp.  131-7. 
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pie  was  the  dress  of  the  men  near  Cartago;  a  few 
cotton  strings  wound  round  the  foreskin  of  their  virile 
member,  sufficed  them.^  Near  Fanamd  and  Darien, 
the  caciques  only  wore  long  cotton  mantles  thrown 
over  the  shoulder  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet, 
the  common  people  going  naked,  only  encasing  their 
privv  parts  in  a  kind  of  funnel  made  of  gold,  silver, 
shell,  or  bamboo,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer, 
and  which  was  held  in  place  by  a  string  fastened  to 
two  holes  in  the  sides  which  was  passed  round  the 
waist.  Women  in  the  same  localities  wore  cotton 
petticoats  reaching  to  the  knees,  or  if  ladies  of  quality, 
to  the  ankles.  Near  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  women  wore 
the  long  hair  parted  in  the  middle  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  plaited  into  two  braids  which 
hung  down  on  either  side  over  the  ears.  The  men 
tied  the  hair  up  in  a  stiff  queue  with  a  cotton  band, 
which  was  at  times  arranged  so  as  to  rise  straight  over 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Necklaces  of  colored  beads 
or  of  tiger's  teeth  were  worn  as  ornaments.  Like  many 
nations  of  the  Hyperborean  group,  the  Chorotegans 
of  Nicoya  pierced  the  lower  lip  and  inserted  a  round 
piece  of  bone.  Their  arms  they  painted  with  a  mix- 
ture of  their  own  blood  and  charcoal.  In  portions  of 
Veragua  and  Behetrias  even  the  funnel  or  cotton 
strings  were  omitted,  and  the  Gugures,  Mandingos, 
and  many  others  on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  like  the 
people  of  Veragua,  went  entirely  naked,  the  chiefs 
only  wearing  long  mantles.  All  of  the  Isthmians 
were  fond  of  ornaments;  among  those  which  deserve 

^ '  El  miembro  eenerativo  traen  atado  por  el  capuUo,  ha^i^ndole  eatrar 
tanto  adentro,  qae  a  algunos  no  Be  les  pares9e  de  tal  arma  sino  la  ataduia^ 


qae  es  uuos  hilos  dealgodon  alll  revTielfcos.'  Oviedo,  HisL  Chn.,  torn,  iii.,  pp. 
10&-11,  179.  See  also  CoddmrrCa  Journey,  pp.  181-3, 188;  Wagner  and  Scher- 
zer,  Costa  Hica,  pp.  557-9;  Boyle's  Bide,  vol.  i.,  p.  251.     Referring  to  Vasco 


Nufiez  de  Balboa,  *La  gente  que  hallo  andana  en  cueros,  sino  eraa  sefiores, 
courtesanoa,  y  mugeres.'  Oomara,  UisL  Ind.,  foL  82,  66,  87.  Urab^  'Ex 
gentibuB  ijs  mares  nudoB  penitus,  foeminas  uero  ab  umbilico  godsampina,  oon- 
tcctoB  mnititiareperenint.'  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  ii.,  lib.  i,  also  dec,  iu.,  lib.  iv., 
dec.  vii,  lib.  x.,  dec.  viiL,  lib.  vi.,  viii.;  Qtdntana,  Vidaa  de  Espafioles  (Balboa)^ 
p.  9;  Wqfer*8  New  Foy.,  pp.  37,  87, 102,  plate,  132-4, 138-48,  plate;  WaOaee, 
Miscellanea  Curiosa,  vol  iu.,  p.  418;  Warburton*8  Darien,  p.  322;  NavarreU,  m 
Col,  de  Viages,  torn,  iii.,  p.  26;  Andagoya,  in  Id  ,  pp.  307-8, 407, 412;  Herrera^ 
Hist,  Gen.,  doc.  ii.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  v.,  vi.,  and  dec  iv.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  x.;  MtekierM 
Darien,  pp.  43,  65-6,  86. 
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Bpedal  notice  is  the  nose-pendant  This  was  atrrescemir 
shaped  piece  of  gold  or  ^ver,  of  vaiioas  sizes  for  dif- 
ferent occasions,  those  used  on  holidays  hanging  down 
so  as  to  cover  the  mouth,  while  those  for  ordinary  use 
only  reached  the  ufq>or  ]ip.  Besides  the  nose-pendant 
were  ear-rings  and  a  numbed:  of  heavy  necklaces  of 
gold,  48ilvery  tigers'  teeth,  colored  seeds,  shells,  and 
coral,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  Under 
their  breasts  the  richer  women  also  wore  gold  bars  as 
a  support,  whidi  were  held  up  by  strings  passed  over 
the  shoulders.  Giuinwss,  or  figures  of  animals  made 
of  gold,  were  worn  around  the  neck  by  the  men  on 
the  coast  of  Yers^a,  Chiriquf,  and  Urabd;  others 
again  wore  on  their  heads  fillets  or  crowns  of  gold  or 
of  the  claws  of  wild  beats,  or  of  feathers.  Thus  did 
these  naked  savages  decorate  themselves,  often  to  the 
extent  of  several  pounds  weight.  Women  considered 
it  a  mark  of  beauty  to  have  thick  l^s,  and  to  that 
end  wore  bandages  round  them.  Another  Hyper- 
borean custom  is  here  met  with — ihe  anointing  of  the 
body  with  oil — which  in  these  tropics  is  extracted 
from  the  bixa  or  seed  of  the  amotlOj  and  over  which 
they  sprinkled  down  and  feathers.  Painting  the  body 
was  everywhere  practised,  and  was  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  the  different  colors  and  figures  employed  each 
having  its  peculiar  significance. 

On  going  to  war,  paint  was  used  more  freely  than 
at  other  times,  and  the  greater  the  warrior,  the  thicker 
the  paint.  Among  the  men  of  Cueba,  painting  had  a 
double  object;  it  served  as  an  ornament  to  the  person, 
and  also  as  a  mark  of  distinction  of  rank.  The  chief, 
when  he  inherited  or  attained  his  title,  made  choice  of 
a  certain  device,  which  became  that  of  all  his  house. 
Freemen  were  painted  from  the  mouth  downward, 
and  on  the  arms  and  chest,  while  slaves  were  only 

J)ainted  or  tattooed  from  the  mouth  upward.  All  the 
ords,  servitors,  and  vassals  who  were  freemen  were 
painted  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  If  the  son  of  a 
chief  adopted  the  ancestral  totem,  he  could  not  after- 

VOL.L   4S 
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ward  change  it  on  coming  into  his  inheritance,  but  if 
during  his  father^s  lifetime  he  declined  to  use  the  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  his  house,  he  could,  when  he  became 
chief,  choose  any  new  device  he  might  fancy.  A  son 
who  did  not  adopt  his  father's  totem  was  always  hate- 
ful to  him  during  his  lifetime.  The  natives  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Chiriqul  painted  the  body  in  wavy 
lines  from  the  shoulders  to  the  heels;  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  they  stuck  a  porcupine-quill,  and 
in  the  chin  the  tooth  of  a  wild  beast.  The  women 
had  holes  made  in  their  cheeks,  through  which  they 
stuck  little  bunches  of  feathers ;  they  also  wore  tigers' 
claws  in  their  ears.  At  San  Bias,  some  of  the  men 
painted  themselves  in  black  streaks,  and  the  women 
m  red.  At  Porto  Belo,  the  king  was  painted  black 
and  all  his  subjects  red.  The  natives  of  Escoria  tat- 
tooed breast  and  arms;  the  women  of  Darien  across 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  from  one  cheek  to  the  other; 
they  also  blacken  their  teeth.  Others  have  figures  of 
birds,  animals,  or  trees  painted  all  over  the  body,  ac- 
cording to  fancy;  their  favorite  colors  being  black, 
red,  and  yellow,  which  are  laid  on  with  pencils  made 
of  wood,  chewed  at  the  end  till  they  become  soft.** 
All  the  Isthmians  pull  out  the  hair  from  every  part 
of  the  body  except  the  head,  and  rub  themselves  with 
herbs,  which  prevent  its  further  growth.  Both  sexes 
pride  themselves  on  the  length  of  the  hair,  and  most 
of  them  allow  it  to  grow  to  its  full  length  and  hang 

^8eemann*8  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  i.,  pp.  314,  316;  Pcrras,  in  NaivarreU^  CoL 
de  Viages,  torn,  i.,  p.  285;  Colon,  in  Id.,  p.  298;  CodAum*s  Journey,  pp. 
240-1;  Oaye'a  Nexo  Survey,  p.  191;  Montanua,  Nieuwe  WeerM,  pp.  88,  284; 
and  Dapper,  Neue  WeU,  pp.  99,  319;  Puydi,  in  LowL  Oeog,  Soc,  J<mr,,  vol. 
xxxviii.,  pp.  95-8;  Se{fridge*a  Darien  Surveys,  p.  10;  CfuUen^s  Darien^  m.  67- 
8;  Eaquemelin,  Zee-Boovers,  p.  142;  Las  Casas,  ffisL  ApohgUka,  MSL,  can. 
ccxlii.-ccxliv.  The  women  of  Cueba  '  se  ponian  una  barra  de  ore  atravesaada 
en  los  peclios,  debaxo  de  las  tetas,  que  Be  las  levanta,  y  en  ella  algonos  pixa- 
roB  d  otras  figuras  de  relieve,  todo  de  oro  fino:  que  por  lo  menos  pessaba  ^iento 
6  finqtienta  e  aun  dos^ientos  pessos  una  txureta  dcstas. . .  .Destos  caracoles 
grandies  se  ha9en  nnas  conte9icas  blancas  de  mnchas  maneras,  ^  otras  cola* 
radas,  e  otras  negras,  ^  otras  moradas,  €  caauticos  de  lo  mesmo:  e  haj^exk 
brafaletes  en  que  con  estas  qiientas  mezclan  otras,  ^  olivetas  de  oro  qae  so 
ponen  en  las  mufiecas  y  en^ima  de  los  tobillos  e  debaxo  de  las  rodillas  por 
gentile9a:  en  espe9ial  las  mugerea ....  Traen  assimesmo  9ar^illos  de  oro  en  l2is 
orejas,  ^  horidanso  las  nari^ea  hecho  un  agngero  entre  Uls  ventanaa,  ^  cuelgan 
de  alii  sobro  el  labio  alto  otro  9ar9illo.'  Oviedo,  Hi$L  Oen.,  torn.  iiL,  pp.  I269 
138. 
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loose  over  their  shoulders,  but  keep  it  cut  on  the  fore- 
head as  low  as  the  eyebrowa  The  men  of  Cariai  and 
some  parts  of  Chiriquf  bind  it  with  fillets,  and  wind  it 
in  rolls  round  the  head,  fastening  it  with  a  comb  made 
of  the  heart  of  the  palm-tree ;  others  wear  round  their 
head  a  band  made  of  bark  or  certain  fibres  of  plants, 
and,  at  festivals,  they  often  wear  high  caps,  made  from 
the  gaudy  feathers  of  parrota  At  Tanela,  married 
women  cut  their  hair  short  It  appears  that  head- 
flattening  again  crops  out  in  these  parts.  Las  Casas 
states  that  infants  had  their  heads  placed  between  two 
pads,  one  in  front  and  another  behind,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  head  and  width  of  the  fore- 
head." 

In  Costa  Rica  many  of  the  natives  live  in  small 
huts  built  of  plaited  rushes.  In  the  year  1545,  Diego 
Gutierrez,  governor  of  Nueva  Cartago,  in  Costa  Kica, 
attempted  to  explore  that  territory.  Arriving  at  the 
province  of  Sucre,  upon  a  river  of  that  name,  at  a 
point  some  twelve  leagues  distant  from  the  North  Sea, 
he  came  to  a  village,  and  there  occupied  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  chief  of  the  district.  The  old  Milanese 
chronicler,  Girolamo  Benzoni,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  describing  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique,  says 
it  was  shaped  like  an  egg,  and  was  forty-five  paces  in 
length  and  nine  in  breadth.  The  sides  were  of  reeds 
and  the  roof  of  palm-leaves,  all  interlaced  and  well 
executed.  There  were  but  few  other  houses  in  the 
village,  and  those  of  inferior  character.  Padre  Zepeda, 
a  Jesuit,  who  in  1750  lived  among  the  Guatusos  for 
several  months,  speaking  of  their  towns  and  gardens, 
says  that  when  the  rams  commence,  they  construct 
small  huts  in  the  trees,  where  they  live  safe  from  the 
danger  of  floods.^     Unlike  most  other  nations,  the 

*^  Their  hair  '  thev  wear  usually  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Back,  or  lower, 
banging  loose  at  its  roll  length . . .  .All  other  Hair,  except  that  of  their  £|ye- 
browB  and  Eye-lids,  they  eradicate.'  }Vqfei''9  New  Koy.,  pp.  132-3;  Oi^nme^n 
Ikuien,  p.  155;  Macgrtgor't  Progreaa  qf  Amer.,  p.  824;  I>  AvUy^  VAmMque^ 
torn.  L,  p.  d8. 

**BenKmi,HkLMimdoNuow,io\.9&\  8quier,mNoiafelle&Annale8de8  Vcy-, 
1866,  torn,  di,  p.  9;  FroAd,  Atu  Amer.,  tooL  L,  p.  246;  /li.,  CenL  Amer,^  p. 
26;  Wagner  andScherser,  Caaia  Rica,  p.  253. 
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Isthmians  do  not  bnfld  iJieir  villagBs  in  sqaarfes,  btrt 
generally  form  long  streets,  teeping  "Hie  bouses  well 
apart  from  each  other,  probably  as  u  precaution  against 
conflagrations.  On  many  parte  of  the  coast  of  Darien, 
and  on  the  gulf  of  Urabd,  the  villages  are  built  in  the 
water.  Others  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  many 
of  them  are  spacious  and  constructed  with  great  skiU 
and  attention  to  details.  The  supporting  posts  of  the 
roof  are  large  bamboos  or  palm-trees.  Three  or  four 
of  these  are  driven  into  the  ground  at  «qual  distances, 
proportioned  according  to  the  intended  length  of  the 
house,  and  across  the  top  is  laid  the  ridge-pole;  on 
each  side  a  number  of  shorter  paste  are  sunk,  from 
which  long  rafters  are  laid  to  the  ridge-pole;  the  whole 
is  then  covered  with  palm-leaves,  both  roof  and  sides. 
Other  houses  are  plastered  inside  and  outside  with 
mud,  and  these  have  a  flooring  of  open  bamboo-work, 
raised  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  dwell- 
ings are  divided  into  two  or  more  rooms,  having  no 
doors  to  the  entrances,  which  are  reached  by  ladders. 
Sometimes  the  house  is  built  without  walls,  in  which 
case  the  roof  descends  to  below  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  the  structure  is  left  open  at  both  ends,  having  the 
appearance  of  an  elevated  platform.  The  Savanerics 
and  some  others  on  the  coast  of  Veragua  build  circular 
or  pyramidal  dwellings,  by  driving  strong  poste  into 
the  ground  sloping  toward  each  other,  so  as  to  unite 
in  a  point,  where  they  are  strongly  bound  with  withes 
or  vines,  across  which  are  tied  small  sticks,  some  peeled, 
others  with  the  bark  on,  or  blackened,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  pleasing  effect.  The  walls  inside  are  lined 
with  reeds  beautifully  interwoven.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  structure  is  thatehed  on  the  outside  with  straw, 
and  on  the  apex  is  placed  an  ornament  of  baked  clay. 
In  the  centre  of  the  dwelling  is  a  spacious  apartment, 
and  round  the  walls  are  smul  rooms  in  which  tli£krent 
families  reside.^    Each  village  has  a  public.  town«  or 

^Puydt,  iu  Lend,  Oeog,  8oc,  Jour,,  voL  xxxviii.,  p.  95;  i^^moimV  Pby. 
Herald,  vol.  i  ,pp.  319,  321-2;  iHm  and  Seememn's  DoOmffs,  p.  151;  Mickkrs 
Darien^  p.  84;  Wafer*B  Iftw  Foy.,  pp.  149-  52;  CodAurn*s  Jcmmeg,  pp.  934-^. 
On  the  uankB  of  the  Kio  Gnunde,  tne  Spaniaids  nader  Jofaaa  do  l\kTifa  faaad. 
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council  house,  or  fort,  one  huudred  or  more  feet  in 
length,  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dwell- 
ings, but  with  no  interior  partitions;  in  the  jyalls  are 
loop-holes  for  the  discharge  of  arrows.  There  is  an 
entrance  at  each  end,  and  thick  doors,  made  of  split 
palm-tree  and  bamboo  strongly  bound  together  with 
withes,  are  kept  in  readiness  to  shut  out  the  enemy. 
The  doors  are  kept  in  position  by  strong  posts  set  m 
the  ground  behind  them.  In  the  province  of  Veragua 
they  build  strong  wooden  fences  or  palisades  round 
some  of  the  villages,  to  protect  them  from  attacks  of 
enemies  and  wild  beasts.  During  the  expedition  of 
Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  in  1517,  Diego  de  Albitez,  who 
invaded  the  province  of  a  cacique  named  Tabraba, 
some  di.otance  south-west  from  PanamA,  found  the  in- 
habitants protected  by  strong  fortifications.  Their 
forts  are  built  with  much  skill.  The  ground  is  first 
enclosed  by  a  deep  trench,  upon  the  inner  bank  of 
which  trees  are  planted,  and  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  logs  and  rocks.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
inhabitants  were  found  living  m  the  tops  of  trees,  like 
birds,  laying  sticks  across  from  one  branch  to  another, 
and  building  their  houses  upon  them.  In  1512,  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  surveyed  several  channels  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Atrato  in  quest  of  gold  and  plun- 
der. The  surrounding  country  was  low  and  marshy, 
but  the  soil  sent  forth  immense  palm-trees,  in  the 
branches  of  which  the  natives  built  their  houses. 
Vasco  Nunez,  entering  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
discovered  a  large  tree-top  village,  the  name  of  whose 
ruler  was  Abieiba.  The  houses  were  divided  into 
several  apartments,  each  of  a  size  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate several  families.  They  were  built  of  wood 
and  willows,  and  were  so  pliable  and  yet  so  strong  that 
the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  branches,  to  which  the 

'  mnchaa  pobb^ones  en  barbacoaa  6  caaas  maj  altas,  fechas  6  armadfls  aobre 

poetea  de  palmas  negras  fortiasimas  6  qaassi  inexpoffiiableB Hay  otea 

maaeia  de  onhios  6  casas  en  Kata  redondos,  como  unos  diapiteles  may  akea.' 
QviedQ,  HisL  Oen.^  torn,  iii.,  pp.  60,  131,  8,  44.  'Eki  otraa  muchoa  partea 
hacian  aua  caaaa  de  madera  y  de  paja  de  la  forma  de  una  campaaa.  Eataa 
ezan  muy  altaa.y  mny  capacea  que  moraban  en  cada.  uoadeeUaa  dies  y  maa 
vecinoa.    Las  Ccuas,  HuL  Apolog^Uca,  MS.,  cap.  43. 
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elastic  tenement  yielded,  did  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  the  safety  of  the  occupants.     Ladders,  made  of 
a  single  large  bamboo  split  in  two,  were  used  in  mak- 
ing the  ascent  and  descent.     These  were  drawn  up  at 
night,  or  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  an  enemy.     On 
the  coast  of  Veragua,  Columbus  discovered  similar 
dwellings,  and  he  says  that  he  could  not  account  for 
the  custom,  unless  it  was  through   fear  of  griffins, 
which  abound  in  that  country,  or  of  enemies,  each 
tribe  being  at  war  with  every  other  tribe  along  the 
coast.     The  true  cause,  however,  of  their  taking  to 
trees  for  places  of  residence  is  to  place  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  sudden  and  violent  floods,  which 
are  caused  by  the  swelling  of  streams  after  storms  in 
the  mountains,  and  also  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  reptiles   and  wild  beasts  in  which  that  country 
abounds."     Some  of  the  Isthmians  built  large  enclos- 
ures for  the  chiefs,  which  early  contemporary  writers 
call  the  king's  palace.     Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  on 
his  march  tln-ough  the  province  of  Comagre,  situated 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Darien,  about  thirty  leagues 
from  the  gulf  of  Urabd,  relates  that  he  visited  the 
dwelling  or  palace  of  the  cacique  ComaCTe,  which  he 
describes  as  follows :  It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
eighty  paces  in  dimension,  constructed   upon   heavy 
posts,  which  stood  within  a  stone  wall.     The  upper 
3art  of  the  building  was  beautifully  finished  with  tim- 
bers, interlaced  in  such  a  'manner  as  to  strike  the 
Dcholder  with  amazement.     The  building  contained 
various   apartments  —  chambers,   pantry,   and   wine- 
cellar.     In  one  very  large  apartment  were  sacredly 
kept  the  remains  of  the  king's  ancestors,  arrang^ 
round  the  walls.  ^^ 

^ '  Hallaron  muchos  pueblos  cercados,  con  palenqnes  de  madera.'  //errero, 
HisL  Oen,y  dec  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  ix.,  dec.  i.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  ii,  vi.  'Tengano 
le  lor  case  in  cima  de  gli  alben.'  Benzoiii,  Hist,  Mondo  Nmvo,  foL  160.  See 
also  Irving's  CoktmbuSy  voL  iii.,  p.  176;  Oomara,  Hist,  Ind.,  foL  75;  Cokm, 
Hist,  Almirante,  in  Barcia,  HisUmadores,  torn,  i.,  p.  108. 

^  Of  Comagre's  palace  it  is  said,  '  Longitudinem  dimensi  passunm  oentom 
quinquaginta,  latitudinem  iiero  pedum  octoginta,  in  uacuo  dinameraruut: 
laquearibus  et  pauimentis  arte  eximia  laboratis.'  Peter  Martyr,  dec  ii,  lib. 
iii.  Compare,  further,  Montanus,  Nienwt  Weereldy  pp.  64-5,  87;  Dapper, 
Neue  Welt,  pp.  71-2,  98;  Darien,  D^ence  qftlie  Scots*  JSetiUment,  p.  81. 
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The  Costa  Kicans  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  many  of  them  cultivate  maize,  beans,  and 
bs^anas;  the  Talamancas,  especially,  are  agriculturists. 
According  to  Father  Zepeda,  and  others  who  pene- 
trated some  distance  into  the  country  of  the  Guatusos, 
they  had  large  fields  under  cultivation.  Salt  is  seldom 
used  by  any  of  these  tribes,  and  none  of  them  ever  eat 
dogs,  as  they  keep  them  for  hunting  purposes.  Their 
chief  game  is  wild  hogs  and  deer,  but  they  are  not 
very  particular  as  to  their  animal  diet,  for  they  eat 
whatever  they  can  catch,  including  reptiles.  Their 
mode  of  cookmg  fish  renders  them  exceedingly  pala- 
table, which  is  by  roasting  them  wrapped  in  plantain 
leaves.  Bananas  are  usually  pulled  when  green,  and 
buried  in  sand  to  ripen.**  Many  of  the  other  Isth- 
mians are  agriculturists,  and  grow  considerable  quan- 
tities of  maize,  plantains,  cacao,  pimiento,  and  cocoa- 
nuts;  their  means  of  subsistence  are  further  largely 
supplemented  by  game  and  fish.  A  staple  article  of 
food  among  the  coast  tribes  is  turtle,  of  which  they 
capture  large  numbers.  Monkeys  afford  them  a  fa- 
vorite meal,  and  they  are  especially  fond  of  iguanas, 
young  alligators,  and  their  eggs.  From  the  yucca  as 
well  as  corn  they  make  a  good  quality  of  bread.  The 
Doraches  and  Guaimies  of  Veragua  subsist  mainly  on 
wild  roots  and  a  fruit  called  pixbaex,  somewhat  resem- 
bling dates,  which  toasted,  makes  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  food.  Most  of  their  dishes  are  highly  sea- 
soned with  pimiento,  a  kind  of  pepper  produced  by  & 
small  shrub  which  is  very  abundant  on  Tierra  Firme. 
The  toocan  bird  lives  chiefly  on  the  berry,  which  it 
discharges  from  the  stomach  almost  immediately  after 
swallowing  it;  the  natives  prefer  it  thus,  as  its  bitter- 
ness is  partly  absorbed  by  the  bird.  It  is  said  that 
the  Caribs  ate  human  flesh  whenever  they  had  an  op- 

^SqmfTf  m  NouveUea  Annalea  des  Voy.,  1856,  torn.  clL,  p.  11;  Boyle's  Bide, 

^     '         '        VodAum*s  Journey, 
On  the  Chara 


pnercos,  qae  los 
hay  en  grandissima  cantidad,  e  mahiz,  e  fesoles  muchos  e  de  diveraas  ma- 

neras,  6  mnchos  e  bnenoB  pescados,  4  tambien  sapo e  ningnna  cosa  viva 

dexan  de  comer  por  su^ia  que  sea.'  Oviedo,  Hist.  Oen,,  torn,  iii.,  p.  110. 
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portunity.  Henrera  sajBithal;  some  of  the  IsthniaDS 
purchased  slaves^  whom  they  sold  to  the  Caviba  for 
food,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pana  supplied  boy»  to 
the  natives  of  Tubrabi  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
cooked  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  and  ate  it  season^ 
with  salt  and  aji  (chile).^^  When  a  piece  of  ground  is 
to  be  planted,  a  number  of  the  villagers  collect  and 
cut  down  the  brushwood  on  a  selected  spot;  the  seed 
is  then  scattered  among  the  wood  as  it  lies.  In  due 
time  the  grain,  which  is  well  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  the  branches^  springs  up  and  overtops  them,  and 
when  fit  for  harvesting  the  ears  are  gathered.  After 
this,  the  underwood  and  cornstalks  are  set  on  fire,  and 
the  ground  continues  to  be  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. In  hunting  deer  and  wild  swine,  dogs  are  used 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  dense  forest;  at  other  times 
they  set  fire  to  a  part  of  the  woods,  and  as  the  animals 
try  to  escape,  they  kill  them  with  spears  and  arrowa 
'  Birds  are  killed  with  a  blow-pipe.  When  fishing,  they 
use  nets  made  of  mahoe-bark  or  silk-grass,  and  in 
places  where  rocks  prevent  their  using  a  net,  they 
catch  them  with  their  hands  or  shoot  them  with  ar- 
rows. Fishing  by  torchlight  with  spears  is  frequently 
{)ractised.  The  Savanerics  poison  pools  with  pounded 
eaves  of  the  barbasco,  and  thus  obtain  fish  without 
much  labor.  For  duck-hunting  they  also  employ  the 
often-described  trick  of  placing  a  calabash  on  tiie  head, 
and  in  this  manner  approach  the  game.  The  men  of 
Cueba  are  celebrated  for  making  pure  white  salt  firom 
sea  water — an  article  much  used  in  this  locality.  In 
the  same  province,  a  kind  of  communism  obtained ;  all 
provisions  were  delivered  to  the  chief,  who  distributed 
to  each  his  share.  Part  of  the  community  were  ei»- 
ployed  as  agriculturists,  and  part  as  hunters  and  fisher- 

*^  '  Hanno  la  magrior  parte  di  qnesta  costiera  per  costmne^  di  mangiar 
came  humaua  e  quaoao  mangiatiano  de  gli  Spagnuoli,  v'eraiuo  di  colore  die 
ricusauano  di  cibarsene,  temendo  ancora  che  n^  lor  corpo,  non  gli  faoesaero 
quelle  cami  (|iialche  dazmo.*  Benzoni,  ffisL  Mondo  Nuofffo^  fcL  49.  On  tiie 
coast  '  they  bve  principally  upon  fish,  plantains,  and  bananas,  with  Indiaxt 
com  and  a  kind  oC  cassava.'  Selfridge'a  Darim  Surveys,  pp.  10,  20:  Compare 
Colon,  in  NcBcarrete^  Cal,  de  Viages,  torn,  i.,  p.  908;  Bcuboa,  in  fd.,  torn,  iii., 
pp.  364>^;  Alcedo,  Dice,  torn,  v.,  p.  298;  OuUen's  Darien,  pp.  65,  68-9v 
Colombo,  Hist.  AnvmHragUo,  p.  412;  Meyer,  Nnch  dem  SnerctTnento,  pp.  2D-2. 
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At  his  meals  the  caoique  was  served  by  womeii^ 
some  of  his  principal  mea  eating  with  him.^' 

In  their  personal  habits,  the  Isthmians  are  oleanly ; 
tbey  bathe  generally  twice  a  day,  and  sometimes 
oftener;  but  commonly  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  The 
interior  of  their  dwellings  has  a  neat  appearance,  and 
order  and  cleanliness  prevail  in  all  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements.^ 

Bows  and  arrows,  long  spears,  javelins,  flint-edged 
dubs,  and  blow-pipes  are  the  weapons  used  in  these 
parts.  The  bows  are  beautifully  made,  those  of  the 
Costa  Kicans  being  about  seven  feet  long,  of  a  dark- 
colored,  very  hard  wood,  with  the  string  of  well- 
twisted  silk-grass.  Arrows  are  of  the  same  wood, 
very  long,  and  pointed  with  a  porcupine-quill  or  fish- 
bone. The  bows,  and  arrows  of  those  farther  south 
are  much  shorter,  and  of  black  palm- wood,  as  are  also 
their  lances  and  javelins.  The  arrows  are  pointed 
with  flint  or  fish-bone,  or  are  hardened  in  the  fire  and 
barbed;  the  shaft  is  of  reed,  having  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  inserted  in  the  end. 
The  inhabitants  of  Coiba,  and  some  of  the  tribes  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Urabd,  do  not  use 
bows  and  arrows.  In  this  respect,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  they  form  an  exception;  as  among  the  al- 
most innumerable  tribes  situated  between  the  gulf  of 
Urabd  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  I  know  of  none  others 
where  bows  and  arrows  are  not  used.  These  people, 
in  battle,  employ  a  long  wooden  sword  and  wooden 
spears,  the  ends  of  which  are  hardened  in  the  fire  and 
tipped  with  bone;  they  also  make  use  of  slings  and 

^ '  Cogen  dos  y  tree  veses  al  afio  maiz,  y  por  esto  no  lo  engFanaraii.'  Ch- 
marot  Hiat.  Ind.,  foL  82,  88.  '  Segoian  mncho  la  ca^  de  veiiadoB»  y  de 
a^oeUofl  piiorcos  con  el  ombligo  al  eminaco.  Herrera^  Hisi.  Oen.,  dec.  ii.,  lib. 
iiL,  cap.  ▼.,  XV.  For  further  detailis,  see  Michier's  Darien,  pp.  65,  68,  81; 
Andagoj/a,  in  NavdrreU,  CoL  de  Vioffes,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  403,  407;  Mimtamis, 
Jfieuwe  WeerelU,  p.  71;  and  Dapper,  Neut  Welt,  p.  79;  Seemann'9  Foj/,  HerakU 
voL  i.,  pp.  315,  319;  Peter  Marty r,  dec  viii.,  liU.  vii.;  Ovieda,  HiaU  Oen., 
torn,  iii.,  pp.  132-3,  136»  139;  Wq/er'a  New  Toy.,  pp.  88k  101,  106-7,  129- 
130,  162-^,  170-7. 

^  Mkhler's  Darien,  p.  65;  CoMumCa  Joumtift  p<  236.  'Tienen  porcoa- 
tninbre  assi  los  indioe  como  las  indias,  de  se  IxiOar  trea  6  qnatro  ve^es  al  dia,. 
por  estar  limpioa  ^  porque  di^en  que  descansan  enlavame.*  Otiedot  Huk  Qen., 
torn,  iii.,  pp.  135-6. 
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darts.  Their  javelins  are  thrown  with  much  force 
and  dexterity  by  means  of  a  stick  slightly  grooved  to 
hold  the  projectile.  It  is  called  estorica^  and  is  held 
.between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  there  being  a 
small  loop  on  the  side,  near  the  centre,  in  which  the 
forefinger  is  placed;  the  dart  is  cast  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  while  the  projector  is  retained  in  the  hand. 
I  have  noticed  a  somewhat  similar  contrivance  em- 
ployed by  the  Aleutian  Islanders.*^  The  blow-pipe, 
which  is  used  with  much  effect,  is  about  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  and  the  darts  shot  from  it  are  made  of 
Macaw-wood,  very  thin,  with  an  exceedingly  sharp 
point,  notched,  so  that  when  an  object  is  struck  it 
breaks  off  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  the 
broken  point;  others  are  poisoned  so  that  a  slight 
wound  causes  death  in  a  short  time.  One  end  is 
wrapped  with  a  little  cotton,  until  it  fits  the  tube,  which 
is  placed  to  the  mouth  and  the  dart  blown  out  It  is 
quite  effective  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yarda 
Different  varieties  of  poison  have  been  described  by 
writers  and  travellers.  Herrera  speaks  of  one  which 
he  says  was  made  with  certain  gray  roots  found  along 
the  coast,  which  were  burnt  in  earthen  pipkins  and 
mixed  with  a  species  of  poisonous  black  ant;  to  this 
composition  were  added  large  spiders,  some  hairy  cat- 
erpillars, the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  the  head  and  tail  of  a 
sea-fish  called  tavorino,  very  venomous,  besides  toads, 
the  tails  of  snakes,  and  manzanillas.  All  these  ingre- 
dients were  set  over  a  fire  in  an  open  field,  and  well 
boiled  in  pots,  by  a  slave,  till  they  were  reduced  to  a 
proper  consistency.     The  unfortunate  slave  who  at- 

^In  Cueva,  'no  son  flecheros,  ^  pelean  con  mecanaa  ^  con  lanfas  Inengas 
y  con  varas  que  arrojan,  como  dardos  con  estdricas  (que  son  9ierta  manera  de 
avientos)  de  unos  bastones  bien  labrados.'  Ovkdo,  nisL  Oen.,  torn.  iiL,  pp. 
127,  129.  '  Sunt  autem  ipsorum  arma,  non  arcua,  non  sagittw  nenenatse,  uti 
habere  indigenas  iUos  trans  sinum  orientales  diximus.  Cominus  bi  certant  ut 
plurimnm,  ensibua  oblongis,  quos  macanaa  ipsi  appellant,  ligneis  tamen,  quia 
ferrum  non  assequuntur:  et  praeustia  audibua  aut  osaeia  cuapidibua,  niiasmbua 
etiam  ad  preeluim  ntuntur.  Peter  Mariffr^  dec  ii.,  lib.  iiL,  also  dec.  iv.,  Uh. 
X.,  dec.  v.,  lib.  ix.  Compare,  further,  Herrera^  BisL  Oen.,  dec  i.,  lib.  ix., 
cap.  vi.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  i;  Andagoya,  in  Navarrete,  CoL  de  Via^,  torn.  iiL,  p. 
403;  Pottos,  in  Jd,,  torn,  i.,  p.  286;  CockfjunCa  Jovmey,  p.  225;  D'AvUg, 
L'Amirique,  p.  98;  OUs'  Pcmamd,  pp.  77-8;  Puydi,  in  Lond.  Geog,  Soc.,  Jour., 
voL  xxxviiL,  pp.  95,  98. 
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tends  to  the  boiling  almost  invariably  dies  from  the 
fumea  Another  poisonots  composition  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  made  of  fourteen  different  ingredients, 
and  another  of  twenty-four,  one  that  kills  in  three  ^ 
days,  another  in  five,  and  another  later ;  and  when 
one  was  employed  it  was  stated  that  sometimes  the 
wounded  lived  as  many  days  as  the  poison  had  been 
made.  The  natives  said  that  fire,  sea  water,  and  con- 
tinency  were  the  antidotes  against  the  venom,  others 
affirmed  that  the  dung  of  the  wounded  person  taken 
in  pills  or  otherwise  was  a  cure.  Peter  Martyr  writes 
that  the  poison  was  made  by  old  women  skilled  in  the 
art,  who  were  shut  up  for  two  days  in  a  house  where 
they  boiled  the  ingredients;  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time,  the  women  were  found  in  good  health  in- 
stead of  being  half  dead,  they  were  punished,  and  the 
ointment  was  thrown  away.  Captain  Cochrane,  in 
his  Journal  in  Colombia^  says  that  they  obtain  the  . 
poison  from  a  small  frog  called  the  rana  de  veneno. 
These  frogs  are  kept  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  regularly 
fed.  When  required  for  use,  they  take  one  and  pass 
a  pointed  stick  down  its  throat  and  out  at  one  of  its 
legs.  The  pain  brings  to  the  back  of  the  toad  a  white 
froth,  which  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  in  it  the  darts  are 
rubbed ;  below  the  froth  a  yellow  oily  matter  is  found, 
which  is  carefully  scraped  off,  as  it  is  also  a  powerful 
poison,  but  not  so  lasting  as  the  first  substance,  which 
will  retain  its  deadly  properties  for  a  year,  while  the 
yellow  matter  loses  its  strength  after  five  or  six 
months.*^     The  javelins  used  by  the  Caribs  were  not 

^  'The  pipe  was  made  of  two  pieces  of  reed,  each  forming  a  half -circle; 
these  being  placed  together  left  a  small  hole,  just  large  enough  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  arrow The  arrows  are  about  eight  inches  long. . .  .the  point 

yery  sharp,  and  cut  like  a  corkscrew  for  an  inch  up This  is  rolled  in  the 

poison. . .  .The  arrow  will  fly  one  hundred  yards,  and  is  certain  death  to  man 
or  animal  wounded  by  it;  no  cure  as  yet  having  been  discovered.  A  tiger, 
when  hit,  runs  ten  or  a  dozen  yards,  staggers,  becomes  sick,  and  dies  in  four 
or  five  minutes.  A  bird  is  killed  as  with  a  bullet,  and  the  arrow  and  wounded 
part  of  the  flesh  being  cut  out,  the  remainder  is  eaten  without  danfi^er.' 
CochroMi's  Journal  in  CSombia,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  405-7.  *  That  poyson  killcth  nim 
that  is  wounded,  but  not  suddenly . . .  .Whoso  is  woundea  Hues  a  miserable 
and  strict  life  after  that,  for  he  must  abstaine  from  many  things.*  Peier  « 
Martyr,  dec.  viii.,  lib.  viii  '  Some  woorali  (corova)  and  poisoned  arrows  that 
I  obtainod  from  the  Indians  of  the  interior  were  procured  by  them  from 
Choco. . .  .their  deadly  effect  is  almost  instantaneous.'  CuUens  baiien,  p.  67. 
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made  pou^to^  but  square  at  the  end;  tliej  alao  h»» 
Teiy  long  pikas  azui  heavy  clubs.  When  SartolQix^ 
Hurtado^  iu  1516,  visited  the  island  of  Caubaco,  ha 
^  relates  that  the  cacique  presented  him  with  a  golden 
armor  valued  at  one  tibousaod  ca6tellano&  At  the 
island  of  Cabo,  seven  leagues  distant^  the  wacnoca 
wore  a  thick  matted  armor  of  cotton,  impervious  to 
arrows.;  they  were  armed  with  pikesn  and  in  their 
march  were  accompanied  with  drums^  conchs,  and 
fifes« 

Wars  arise  chiejQy  froon  the  jealousies  and  amfaxtioa 
of  rival  chieftain&  Battles  are  frequent  and  sanguin- 
ary, often  lasting  £br  many  days,  and  are  fought  with 
tenacious  courage.  Throughout  I>arien  it  is  custom- 
ary to  place  sentiaels  at  night  in  the  highest  housw 
of  the  towns,  to  keep  watch  and  give  warning  of  tha 
approach  of  an  enemy.  At  the  commencement  of  a 
campaigny  chiefs  and  ca{>tains  experienced  in  war  are 
nominated  by  the  head  of  the  tribe,  to  lead  the  iqen 
in  battle  and  conduct  the  operations.;  they  wear  qer- 
tain  iosigDia,  so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  resi;  of 
the  men,  lofty  plumes  on  the  head,  and  a  quantity  of 
golden  ornaments  and  jewels,  besides  which  they  are 
painted  in  a  different  style.  All,  however,  adorn 
themselves  when  going  to  battle,  with 'a  profusion  of 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  golden  corselets.  The  men 
are  cheered  on  to  battle  and  encouraged  during  the 
fight  by  the  blowing  of  large  shells  and  the  beating  of 
druma  In  ihe  province  of  Cueba,  women  accompany 
the  men,  fighting  by  ttieir  side,  and  sometimes  even 
leading  the  van.     The  action  is  commenced  with  the 

'We  inquired  of  all  the  IndianB,  both  men  and  boys,  at  Caledonia  B&.y  and 

at  SaaBba  for  the  "curari,**  or  "  uxari "  poiaon they  broaght  ns  what 

they  represented  to  be  the  boiia-Jide  poison. . .  .It  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
but  the  juice  of  the  manzaniUo  oel  playa.  So,  if  this  is  their  chief  poisozi, 
and  is  the  same  as  the  "  curari,"  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded.'  SeJfridfje's 
Darien  Surveys,  pp.  136-7.  See,  further,  FUn-Boy,  in  Lond.  Geog.  Soc,  Jour., 
vol.  XX,  p.  I6i;  Herrera,  Mist.  Oen,,  dec.  I,  bb.  viL,  cap.  xvL;  Jtkhkr* 
Darten,  p.  77;  JDampier*s  Voyages,  voL  i.,  p*  41. 

^'Acosta,  N,  Granada,  p.  6;  Gonuxra,  Hist.  Iml,  foL  88;  CarU,  Cartas, 

pt.  L,  p.  17.     '  Traian  suscoseletea  fechos  de  algodon  que  les  Ilegaban  6  aba- 

*  xaban  do  las  espaldas  ddJos*.  6  les  Ilegaban  4  las  rodillas  4  dende  ahsLXo,  e  Us 

mangaa  fasta  los  codos,  6  tan  gmesos  como  un  oolchon  de  cami^  son  tan 

fuertes,  que  una  ballesta  no  los  pasa.'  PacJteoo,  CoL  DoCp  Inid»,  torn.  iL,  p.  51& 
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s]mgs  and  ^estoricasy  but  they  soon  meet  at  close 
quarters,  ivhen  the  heavy  wooden  swords  and  javelins 
are  brought  into  use.  Certain  rules  and  military 
regulations  are  observed,  whereby  the  brave  are  re- 
warded, and  (lenders  against  military  discipline  pun- 
ished. Nobility  is  conferred  on  him  who  is  wounded 
in  war,  and  he  is  ftirther  rewarded  with  lands,  with 
some  distinguished  woman,  and  with  military  com- 
mand ;  he  is  deemed  more  illustrious  than  others,  and 
the  son  of  such  a  father,  following  the  profession  of 
arms,  may  inherit  all  the  father's  honors.  He  who 
disobeys  the  orders  of  his  chief  in  battle  is  deprived  of 
his  arms,  struck  with  them,  and  driven  from  the  set- 
tlement. All  booty  is  the  property  of  him  who  cap- 
tured it.  The  prisoner  is  the  slave  of  the  captor;  he 
is  branded  on  the  face,  and  one  of  his  front  teeth 
knocked  out.  The  Caribs,  however,  used  to  kill  and 
eat  their  prisoners.  Wafer  mentions  that  upon  some 
occasions,  he  who  had  killed  an  enemy  cvit  off  his  own 
hair  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  triumph,  and  painted 
himself  black,  continuing  so  painted  until  the  first  new 
moon.* 

The  Isthmians  sleep  in  hammocks,  often  beautifully 
made,  and  suspended  between  two  trees  or  upright 
posts.  Owing  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed they  are  exceedingly  cool  and  well  adapted  to 
the  climate.  Gourds,  calabashes,  and  cocoa-nut  shells 
are  employed  for  water-bowls  and  drinking-cups.  Their 
other  household  utensils  consist  of  earthen  jars,  flint 
knives,  stone  hatchets,  and  boxes  ingeniously  made  of 
palm-leaves,  and  covered  with  deer  or  other  skins. 
Drums  of  different  sizes,  some  very  large,  others  small, 
are  made  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree  covered  at  the 

"  '  Cuando  iUan  i,  la  guerra  llevaban  coronas  de  oro  en  las  cabezas  y  nnas 
pateus  grandes  en  los  pechos  y  braceletes  y  otras  joyas  en  otros  Itigares  del 
cnerpo.'  Leu  Oanas,  Hitt.  Apohfjitica^  MS.,  cap.  Ixv.,  ccxliv.  'Elheridoen 
la  guerra  ea  hidalgo,  y  goza  de  grandes  franquezas.'  ijhmora,  HitA^  fmL^  ioL 
88.  'A  los  que  pueden  niatar  matan,  e  a  los  qne  prendwi  los  kierraa  ^  «6 
warvea  dellos  por  eedavos.'  Ovwdo,  JfigL  Oen,,  torn,  iii,  pp.  129,  126.  8eei» 
farther,  ijmniana,  Vulas  Btpafioles  {Balboa),  p.  8;  fferrera,  Hitt.  Gtn.,  4eo. 
ii.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  v.;  Andagopa^  in  Navarrete,  Got,  de  Vwf^  torn,  iii.,  — 
S99,  408,  412;  Peter  MaHyr^  dec.  iiL,  lib.  iv.,  d«o.  viii,,  lib.  viii;  Wc^ 
New  Vay.,  p.  133. 
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ends  with  deer's  hide.  Those  of  the  lai^est  size  are 
kept  at  the  chief's  residence  or  at  the  town-house. 
Hammocks  are  made  of  finely  woven  cloth,  or  more 
freauently  of  plaited  grass  of  various  colors  and  curi- 
ously ornamented.  Wooden  mortars^  made  from  the 
knotty  part  of  a  tree,  are  used  to  pound  yucca, 
from  which  they  make  their  cassava.  The  me^te  or 
rubbing-stone  is  also  in  use  among  them.  They  have 
nets  of  different  kinds  for  both  fishing  and  hunting. 
At  night,  as  a  light  for  their  dwellings,  they  use 
torches  made  from  palm-wood  dipped  in  oil  and  bees- 
wax. The  lords  and  principal  men  of  the  provinces 
of  Darien  and  Urabi  are  reputed  to  have  drunk  from 

f  olden  cups  of  rich  and  beautiful  workmanship.  Peter 
lartyr  gives  an  account  of  golden  trumpets  and  a 
great  number  of  bells  found  by  the.  Spaniards  in  a 
town  situated  on  the  River  Dabaiba  (Atrato).  The 
bells  were  used  at  ceremonies  and  festivals,  giving 
forth  a  sweet  and  pleasant  sound;  the  tongues  or 
clappers  were  beautifully  made  of  fish-bonea  In 
another  part  of  the  country,  on  the  gulf  of  Urabd, 
says  Peter  Martyr,  as  rendered  by  the  ancient  trans- 
lator: "They  founde  also  a  great  multitude  of  shetes, 
made  of  the  silke  or  cotton  of  the  gossampine  tree : 
likewise  diners  kindes  of  vessels  and  tooles  made  of 
wood,  and  many  of  earth :  also  many  brest-plates  of 
gold,  and  ouches  wrought  after  their  manner."** 

They  manufacture  strong  cords  from  the  bark  of 
the  mahoe-tree,  which  is  taken  off  in  long  strips, 
beaten  with  sticks,  cleaned,  and  then  twisted.  A  finer 
description  of  thread  is  made  from  a  species  of  pita, 
of  which  the  leaves  undergo  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
cess in  preparation  as  flax,  being  steeped  in  water  for 
several  days,  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards 

** 'La  manta  de  la  hamaca  no  es  hecfaa  red,  sino  entera  6  mny  gentil  tela 
delgada  6  ancha. . . .  Hay  otras,  que  la  manta  es  de  paja  texida  e  de  oolores  ^ 
laborca.'  Oviedo,  Hisk  Oen,,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  131,  I36,  138,  142,  181.  *Mny 
bucnas  redes  coaanzaelo0  do  hueso  qne  liaoen  de  concha  de  tortuga.'  Vega, 
HUt.  Dtscvb,  Amer.,  p.  145.  'Teoian  los  Reyes  y  Se&ores  ricos  v  sefialadoa 
vasoa  con  que  bcbian.'  Laa  Casaa,  JJist.  AvohglUoaf  MS.,  cap.  ixr.  Com- 
pare, further,  Herrera^  HisL  Oeru,  dec.  i.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  xvi,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  i, 
dec.  il.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i. ;  Peter  Marl^,  dec  ii.,  lib.  i,  dec.  vii.,  lib.  z.;  JtftcAlerV 
Darien,  pp.  66,  77;  Meyer,  Nadt  aem  Sacramento,  pp.  21-2. 
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beaten,  producing  fine  silky  threads,  from  which  their 
hammocks  and  finer  kinds  of  nets  for  catching  small 
fish  are  made.  From  the  same  plant  they  make  ex- 
cellent baskets  and  matting;  the  materisJs  are  first 
dyed  in  diflerent  colors,  prettily  mixed,  and  woven 
together  so  closely  as  to  hold  water.  They  are  of  a 
soft  texture  and  exceedingly  (Jurable.  The  Dorachos 
are  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  water- 
bottles,  and  other  household  utensils,  elegantly  shaped 
and  prettily  painted.  Cotton  cloths  are  woven  by 
women,  and  considering  the  rude  and  simple  imple- 
ments they  work  with,  the  fineness  of  texture  and 
blending  of  colors  present  a  marvel  of  skill  and 
patience.  The  process  of  weaving  is  thus  described 
by  Wafer:  "The  Women  make  a  Roller  of  Wood, 
about  three  Foot  long,  turning  easilv  about  between 
two  Posts.  About  this  they  place  Strings  of  Cotton, 
of  3  or  4  yards  long,  at  most,  but  oftener  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  the  Cloth  is  to  be  put  to,  whether  for 
a  Hammock,  or  to  tie  about  their  Waists,  or  for 
Gk)wns,  or  for  Blankets  to  cover  them  in  their  Ham- 
mocks, as  they  lie  in  them  in  their  Houses;  which 
are  all  the  Uses  they  have  for  Cloth:  And  they 
never  weave  a  piece  of  Cotton  with  a  design  to  cut 
it,  but  of  a  size  that  shall  just  serve  for  the  particular 
use.  The  Threads  thus  coming  from  the  Roller  are 
the  Warp ;  and  for  the  Woof,  they  twist  Cotton-yarn 
about  a  small  piece  -Jfaca'u;-wood,  notch'd  at  each  end; 
And  taking  up  every  other  Thread  of  the  Warp  with 
the  Fingers  of  one  Hand,  they  put  th^  Woof  through 
with  the  other  Hand,  and  receive  it  out  on  the  other 
side:  and  to  make  the  Threads  of  the  Woof  lie  close 
in  the  Cloth,  they  strike  them  at  eveiy  turn  with  a 
long  and  thin  piece  of  ilfacat(;-wood  like  a  Ruler, 
which  lies  across  between  the  Threads  of  the  Warp 
for  that  purpose."®* 

^Laet,  Ncvwt  OrbU,  p.  348;  Seemann's  Vcy.  Herald,  voL  L,  p.  320;  Pirn 
nmd  SeemamCs  DoUinga,  p.  29;  Cockburns  Journey,  pp.  172-3,  243-4;  Wa/er^s 
New  Vcy.,  pp.  92-4,  ltiO-2.  Beferring  to  Chinqul  earthen  relics:  *Tho 
vesselB are  neatly  and  sometimes  very  gracefully  formed  of  clay Sev- 
eral bear  resemblance  to  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Etruscan  jars. . .  .Dr  Merritt 
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?he  c«noes  utid  rafte  of  the  Isthinifims  we  «d&»- 
ably  adapted  to  the  navigatkm  of  their  rivers  «nd 
galfs,  mad  the  men  who  manrage  them  are  cAdlfol  boat- 
men. The  canoes  vatj  in  siae;  some  »e  dug  out 
from  the  single  titmk  of  a  tree,  others  are  constructed 
of  bark.  The  largest  are  thirty-five  feet  in  length  by 
three  in  breadth,  and  Are  capable  of  carrying  many 
perBons,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  cai^a  They 
are  so  lightly  built  that  little  difficulty  is  expmenced 
in  passing  them  over  obstructions,  and  those  of  smaller 
size  are  often  cMried  on  the  head.  They  draw  very 
little  water,  and  are  propelled  with  paddles  by  two 
persons,  one  in  the  stem,  the  other  in  the  bow.  When 
passing  over  rapids,  palancas  or  poles  are  used,  with 
crotchets  attached,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
boat-hook  in  laying  hold  of  the  bank  or  overhanging 
branches  of  trees,  where  the  depth  of  water  frevents 
the  pole  reaching  tJie  bottom.  The  rafts  are  made 
from  an  exceedingly  light  and  soft  timber  similar  to 
cork-wood.  Three  or  four  Ic^s  are  bound  together 
with  ropes  and  across  them  are  laid  smaller  timbers 
of  the  same  wood,  fastened  down  with  hard  wooden 
pegs  that  are  easily  driven  through.  The  raft»  are 
chiefly  employed  for  fishing  or  crossing  large  rivers. 
Caw)^s  are,  however,  quite  as  frequently  used  for 
fishing  purposes.** 

The  native  products  are  gold,  pearls,  tortoise-shell, 
ivory-nuts,* cacao,  caoutchouc,  corozo-nuts,  cocoa-nuts, 
dried  venison,  lard,  and  deer-skins;  these  are  offered 
in  considerablofluantities  to  foreigners,  and  in  exchange 
they  receive  salt  and  ironware,  besides  various  trinkets 
and  such  domestic  utensils  as  they  ajre  in  need  of. 

mentioned  that  the  natives  of  tbe  Isthmtia  now  make  their  rade  ««rthen 
ntenBils  of  a  peculiar  black  earth,  which  giv«e  them  tbe  appearaaoe  of 
iron.*  Hist.  Mag.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  176.  In  Veragua,  'vide  s&banas  graadea  de 
aleodon,  labradas  de  muy  sotiles  labotree;  otra«  pintadas  mny  sdtilmente  a 
oolores  con  pinceles.'  CoUm^  in  Navarrete^  CoL  de  viages,  torn,  i.,  d.  308. 

** '  Eln  estas  islas  de  Ghara  6  Pocosi  no  tienen  canoas,  sine  baLsaa '  In 
the  province  of  Cueba  'tienen  canoas  peqnefiaa,  tambien  las  nsan  grandea 
. . .  .hay  caaoa  que  Ueva  ^inqUenta  6  sessenta  borabres  6  mas.'  Ovieda,  BitL 
Oen.,  torn.  iiL,  pp.  110, 159.  See  also  Mkhltr's  Darien,  pp.  48, 66-7;  Wafer^s 
New  Voy.,  p.  96;  Sfontamut,  Nieuwe  WeereH  p.  67;  and  Dafper,  Neue  WeU, 
p.  75;  Puydt,  in  Lond.  Oiog.  8oc,  Jour.,  voL  zxxviii,  p,  99;  Aeo9ta,  K, 
OranadOf  p.  43. 
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The  value  of  the  pearls  was  lessened  on  account  of 
their  practice  of  throwing  oysters  into  the  fire  in  order 
to  open  them,  which  partially  destroyed  their  lustre. 
The  natives  of  the  coast  carry  into  the  interior  dried 
fish  and  salt,  which  they  barter  for  gold-dust  and  other 
products.  At  Pueblo  Nuevo,  sarsaparilla  forms  a 
principal  article  of  trade.  The  native  traders  are  very 
shrewd,  and  as  a  rule  practise  fair  dealing.  On  his 
march  through  the  country,  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa 
found  the  people  in  possession  of  large  quantites  of 
gold,  jewelry,  and  pearls.  Everywhere  along  his 
route  he  received  presents  of  gold ;  indeed,  in  some 
places  he  found  this  metal  in  greater  abundance  than 
food.^ 

The  streams  of  this  region  are  subject  to  frequent 
swellings,  caused  by  heavy  rains.  After  the  subsiding 
of  these  floods,  the  natives  procure  gold  from  the  river- 
beds; they  also  bum  the  grass  in  the  mountains  and 
pick  up  the  metal  left  exposed  on  the  surface  in  large 
quantities.  In  the  district  of  Veragua  and  in  iDarien, 
they  have  workers  in  gold,  crucibles  for  melting  metals, 
and  implements  of  silversmiths.  They  understand  the 
alloying  of  gold,  from  which  they  make  vases  and 
many  kinds  of  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  birds  and 
different  varieties  of  animals  The  relics  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  exhumed  in  Chiriqul  and  other 
parts  of  the  Isthmus,  prove  that  the  natives  had  an 
excellent  'knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  and  also  of 
sculpturing  in  gold. and  stone.  Painting  and  glazing 
on  jars  and  other  descriptions  of  pottery  was  an  art  in 
which  the  men  of  Chiriqul  were  famous.®     The  Isth- 

'^Oimara,  Huft.  Tnd.,  fol.  74,  88;  BaSxxi,  in  NavarreU,  CoL  de  Viages, 
torn.  iiL,  pp.  364-5;  Peter  Martyr^  dec.  viii.,  lib.  vi.;  Herrera,  Hist,  Oen,,  dec. 
i.,  lib.  viL,  cap.  xvi.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  iii.;  Belcher's  Voyage^  vol.  i.,  p.  260; 
8ef/ridge*8  Darien  Surveys,  pp.  10-U;  Puydt^  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour,,  voL 
xxxviii.,  p.  99;  Oi^xjmes  Darjen,  p.  154;  Otis*  Panamd,  p.  77;  Cullen*s  Dor 
rien,  pp.  65-6.     'Quando  los  indios  no  tienen  guerra,  todo  bu  exer9i9io  eg 

tractar  e  trocar  quanto  tienen  unoB  con  otros unos  Uevan  sal,  otros  mahiz, 

otros  mantas,  otros  hamacas,  otros  algodon  hilado  6  por  hilar,  otros  pesca- 
doB  salados;  otros  Uevan  oro.'  Oviedo,  HisL  Oen.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  140,  torn,  ii., 
p.  340. 

* '  Este  cacique  Davaive  tiene  srand  fundicion  de  oro  en  su  casa;  tiene 
eient  hombres  a  la  contina  que  labran  oro.'  Bcdboa,  in  Navarrete,  CoL  de 
ViageSf  torn,  iii.,  pp.  364-5.     '  Hay  grandes  mineros  de  cobre:  hachasde  ello. 
Vol.  I.   49 
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mii^B  poaseaaed  only  a  veiy  siight  knowledge  of  the 
computation  o£  time.  T^hey  calculate  the  hour  of  the 
day  by  the  height  of  the  aun  in  the  heavens,  and  have 
no  division  of  time  into  years,  months,  or  weeka 
Their  enumeration  ia  limited  to  twenty,  and  beyond 
that  they  count  by  twenties  to  one  hundred;  their 
knowledge  of  numbers  does  not  go  further.®^ 

In  the  provinces  of  Cueba,  Comagre,  and  other 
parts  of  Darien,  the  eldest  son  succeeded:  tp  the 
government  upon,  the  death  of  his  father.  Aa  soon 
a&  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  over>  the  heir  received 
the  congratulations,  of  the  attendant  nobles^  the  high- 
est and  mo&t  aged  of  whom  conducted  him  to  a  cham- 
ber and  laid  him  a  hammock.  His  subjects  then  came 
to  offer  their  submission  accompanied  with  preaents, 
which  consisted  qf  large  stores  of  edibles  and  fruits  of 
evei\jr  kind;  They  giieeted  him  with  triumphal  songs^ 
in  which  they  recounted,  the  deeds  of  hia  ancestors,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  lords  of  the  land»  telling  him  who 
were  his  friends  and.who  his  enemies^  Much  wine  was 
consumed  and  the  rejoicing  lasted  several  day&  After- 
ward, ambassadors  were  despatched  to  inform  a31  the 
neighboring  caciques  of  the  new  acoesuon^  desiiing 
their  good-will  and  friendship  for  the  future.  In  the 
province  of  Fanamd.,  upon  the  death  of  the  lordj  the 
eldest  brother  succeeded  him,  and  if  there  were  no 
brothers  ihe  succession  went  to  a  nephew  by  the  sis- 
ter's side.  The  chiefs  held  undisputed  authority  over 
their  people,  and  were  implicitly  obeyed.  They  re- 
ceived no  tribute,  but  required  personal  service  for 
house-building,  hunting,  fishing,  or  tilling  the  ground; 
men  so  employed  were  fed  and  maintained  by  the 
chiefs  In  Cueoa,  the  reigning  lord  was  called  quebi, 
in  other  parts  he  was  called  tiha.     The  highest  in 

otrtw  COBSUB  labrada«,  f undidas,  soldadaa  hube,  y  fraffUM  con  todo  sa  a{M«»jo 
de  platero  y  Iob  criaolee/  Colon,  in  Id,,  torn,  i.,  p.  30£  In  Panam^  'grandas 
fintalladpres,  y  Pin  tores.'  BdvUa,  Teairo  Bclee.,  torn,  li,  fol.  66,  Coflapave» 
further,  Bettzonif  Hist.  Mondo  Nuovo^  fol.  88;  fftrrera,  HisL  Oen,,  dec  ii.«  lib. 
ii.,  cap.  X.;  Pirn  and  Seemann*8  DoUmgs,  pp.  2^-30;  Peter  Martyr,  de«,  iii.» 
IIU  iv.;  Bidwelfs  iHbamm,  p.  37. 

"  Wafers  New  Vmj,,  pn.  178-86;  Lussan,  Jour,  du  Voy.,  p.  46;  Pm^  ia 
LomL  Oeog.  8oc,  Jour»,  voL  xxxviiL,  p.  99. 
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rank  after  the  tiba  had  the  title  of  scusos,  who  com- 
manded ceFtaim  districts  of  the  country  Pira^aylos 
weve  nobles  who  had  become  famous  in  war.  Sub- 
ject to  the  sacos  were  the  oa&raa  who  enjoyed  certain 
lands  and  privileges  not  accorded  to  the  common  peo- 
ple. Any  one  wounded  in  battle,  when  fighting  in 
presence  of  the  tibdy  was  made  a  cabra,  and  his  wife 
became  aai  esfpave^  or  principal  woman.  A  constable 
could  not  MTest  or  kill  a  (^ra;  this  could  be  done 
only  by  the  tiba;  once  struck  by  the  tiba>  however, 
any  person  might  kill  him,  for  no  sooner  waa  he 
wounded  by  his  chief  than  his  title  and  rank  dropped 
.from  him.  Constables  were  appointed  whose  duty  it 
was  to  airest  offenders  and  execute  judgment  on  the 
guilty.  Justice  was  administered  without  form  by 
the  chief  in  person  who  decided  all  controversiea 
The  cases  must  be  stated  truthfully,  as  the  penalty 
for  false  testimony  was  death.  There  was  no  i^peal 
from  l^e  decision  of  the  chief.  Theft  was  punishable 
with  death,  and  any  one  catching  a  thief  in  fli^xunte 
delicto  might'  cut  off  the  offender's  hands*  and  hang 
them  to  his  neck.  Murder  was  also  punished  by 
death;  the  penalty  for  adultery  was  death  to  both 
parties.  In  Darien,  he  who  defloured  a  virgin  had  a 
brier  thrust  up  his  virile  member;  which  generally 
caused  death.  The  facts  had  ix>  be  proved  on  oath,  the 
form  of  taking  which  was  to  swear  by  their  tooth.  As 
I  have  said,,  a  constable  could  not  arrest  or  kill  a  noble ; 
consequently,  if  one  committed  a  crime  punishable  with 
death,  the  chief  must  kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
notice  was  given  to  all  the  people  by  beating  the  large 
war-drum,  so  that  they  should  assemble  and'  witness 
the  execution.  The  chief  then  in  presence  of  the  mul- 
titude recited  the  offence,  and  the  culprit  acknowl- 
edged the  justice  of  the  sentence.  This  duty  ftdfilled, 
the  chief  stJnick  the  culprit  two  or  three  blows  on  the 
head  with  a^  macana  until  he  fell,  and  if  he  was  not 
killed,  anv  one  of  the  spectators  gave  him  the  finish- 
ing stroke.  Criminals  who  were  executed  were 
denied  the  right  of  burial.     The  Caribs  had-  no  chiefs. 
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every  man  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  passions, 
unrestrained  by  either  government  or  lawa^** 

Slavery  was  in  force  among  the  various  nations 
inhabiting  the  Isthmus,  and  every  principal  man  re- 
tained a  number  of  prisoners  as  bondsmen ;  they  were 
called  jpacos,  and  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were 
branded  or  tattooed  with  the  particular  mark  of  the 
owner  on  the  face  or  arm,  or  had  one  of  their  front  teeth 
extracted.  When  travelling,  the  slaves  had  to  carry 
their  lord's  effects,  and  a  dozen  or  more  were  detailed  to 
carry  his  litter  or  hammock,  which  was  slung  on  a  pole 
and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  at  a  time,  who 
were  relieved  at  intervals  by  two  others,  the  change 
being  made  without  stopping.  On  his  march  across 
the  Isthmus  in  1513,  Vasco  JNufiez  found  some  negro 
slaves  belonging  to  the  cacique  of  Quarecas,  but  the 
owner  could  give  no  information  relative  to  them, 
except  that  there  were  more  of  that  color  near  the 
place,  with  whom  they  were  continually  at  war/^ 

Caciques  and  lords  married  as  many  wives  as  they 
pleased.  The  marriage  of  the  first  wife  was  celebrate 
with  a  great  banquet,  at  the  close  of  which  the  bride 
was  handed  over  to  her  husband.  Subsequent  wives 
were  not  married  with  ceremonies  or  rejoicings,  but 
took  the  place  of  concubines,  and  were  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  first  wife.  The  number  of  wives  was 
limited  only  by  the  wealth  of  the  lord.  Vasco  Nufiez 
took  prisoner  the  cacique  Tumanamd  with  all  his 
family,  among  which  were  eighty  wives.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  first  wife  were  legitimate,  while  those  of 

^*  'Besan  Iob  pies  al  hi  jo,  o  sobrino,  que  hereda,  estando  en  la  cama:  que 
vale  tanto  como  juramento,  y  coronacion.'  Oomara,  Hiet,  Ind.,  fol.  25^-6, 
88.  'Todos  tenian  bus  Reies,  y  Sefiores,  £  quien  obedecian.*  Torquemtula, 
Monarq.  Ind.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  346.  'Los  hijos  heredauan  a  los  padres,  siendo 
auidos  en  la  principal  muger ....  Los  Caziques  ^  seiiores  eran  muy  tenidos  y 
obedecidos.'  Herrera,  Hist.  Oen.,  dec.  i.,  lib.  viL,  cap.  xvi.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  L, 
cap.  X.  See  also  Oviedo,  Hist.  Cfen.,  torn.  iiL,  pp.  129-30,  142,  156-7;  Quit^ 
tana,  Vidas  de  EapahoJM  [BcUhoa),  p.  9;  Andagcyay  m. Ncojarreie^  CoL  de  Viages, 
torn,  iii,  p.  399;  Wafer's  New  Toy.,  p.  163;  Dajmer,  Neue  Welt,  p.  73;  Wal- 
lace, in  miscellanea  Curiosa,  vol.  iii.,  p.  418;  Puydt,  in  Land,  Qtog.  Soc, 
Jour.,  voL  xxxviii.,  p.  97;  FunndVs  Voyage,  pp.  131-2;  Selfridge's  Darien 
Surveys,  p.  20. 

''^Omedo,  Hist.  Oen.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  8,  126, 129;  Chmara,  HisL  Ind.,  foL  77; 
M<mitanu8,  Nieuwe  Weereld,  p.  66;  Dapper,  Neue  WeU,  p.  74. 
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others  were  bastards  and  could  not  inherit  Marriage 
was  not  contracted  with  strangers  or  people  speaking 
a  different  language,  and  the  tiba  and  lords  only  mar* 
ried  with  the  daughters  of  noble  blood.  Divorces 
were  brought  about  by  mutual  consent  and  for  slight 
causes,  and  sometimes  wives  were  exchanged.  If  a 
woman  was  barren,  they  promptly  agreed  upon  a  sepa- 
ration, which  took  place  when  the  woman  had  her 
menstrual  period,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  sus- 
picion of  pregnancy.  When  a  maiden  reached  the 
age  of  puberty,  she  was  kept  shut  up,  sometimes  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  In  some  parts  of  Darien, 
when  a  contract  of  marriage  was  made,  all  the  neigh- 
bors brought  presents  of  maize  or  fruits,  and  laid 
them  at  the  door  of  the  bride's  father;  when  the 
offerings  were  all  made,  each  one  of  the  company  was 
given  a  calabash  of  liquor;  then  followed  speeches 
and  dancing,  and  the  bridegroom's  father  presented 
his  son  to  the  bride,  and  joined  their  hands;  after 
which  the  bride  was  returned  to  her  father,  who  kept 
her  shut  up  in  a  house  with  him  for  seven  days. 
During  that  time  all  the  friends  assisted  in  clearing  a 
plantation  and  building  a  house  for  the  couple,  while 
the  women  and  children  planted  the  ground.  The 
seven  days  having  elapsed,  another  merry-making 
took  place,  at  which  much  liquor  was  drunk.  The 
bridegroom  took  the  precaution  to  put  away  all  weapons 
which  were  hung  to  the  ridge-pole  of  his  house,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  serious  fighting  during  their 
drunken  orgies,  which  lasted  several  days,  or  until  all 
the  liquor  was  consumed.  If  a  man  had  several 
wives,  he  often  kept  each  one  in  a  separate  house, 
though  sometimes  they  all  lived  together;  a  woman 
who  was  pregnant  always  occupied  a  house  to  her- 
self.^^     Women  are  easily  delivered,  and  the  young 

^'Ptiyett,  in  Lond,  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour,,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  98;  Macgregor*a 
Progrtas  qf  Amer.,  pp.  82^-5,  829;  Las  Caaas,  HisL  ApAogitka^  MS.,  cap. 
cczuv.  'Casauanse  con  hijas  de  bub  hermanas:  y  los  Bcftores  tenian  muchas 
mugeres.'  Herrera,  Hist.  Otn,,  dec.  i.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  xvi.,  dec.  ir.,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
X.  'De  laa  mngeres  principales  de  bus  padres,  y  hermanas  6  hijas  guardan 
one  no  las  tomen  por  mugeres,  porque  lo  tienen  por  malo.'  Andagcya,  in 
NamxrrfU,  Col  de  VuzgeSt  torn,  iii.,  pp.  402-3.     Of  wives:  'They  may  haue 
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infant  is  tied  to  a  board  on  its  back  or  between  two 
pillows^  and  is  kept  so  confined  until  able  to  walk,  the 
board  being  removed  only  to  wash  the  child.  Male 
children  are  early  acciistomed  to  the  use  of  weapons, 
and  when  able  to  carry  a  few  provisions  for  them- 
selves, they  accompany  their  fathers  on  hunting 
expeditions.  Girls  are  brought  up  to  household  duties, 
cooking,  weaving,  and  spinning.  Prostitution  was  not 
in&mous;  noble  ladies  held  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was 
plebeian  to  deny  anything  asked  of  them,  and  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  any  person  that  wooed  them, 
willingly,  especially  to  principal  men.  This  tendency 
to  licentiousness  carried  with  it  extrenr.es  in  the  use 
of  abortives  whereby  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  illicit 
pleasures,  as  well  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of 
them,  as  to  keep  their  breasts  from  softening;  for, 
said  they,  old  women  should  bear  children,  not  young 
ones,  who  have  to  amuse  themselves.  Sodomy  was 
practised  by  the  nations  of  Cueba,  Careta,  and  other 
places.  The  caciques  and  some  of  the  head  men  kept 
harems  of  youths,  who,  as  soon  as  destined  to  the 
unclean  office,  were  dressed  as  women,  did  women's 
work  about  the  house,  and  were  exempt  from  war  and 
its  fatigues.  They  went  by  the  name  of  camayoas, 
and  were  hated  and  detested  by  the  women." 

Their  public  amusements  were  called  areitoSy  a  species 
of  dance  very  nearly  resembling  some  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain.  They  took  place  upon  occasions 
of  a  marriage  or  birth,  or  when  they  were  about  to  go 
forth  on  a  hunting  expedition,  or  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest. One  led  the  singing,  stepping  to  the  measure, 
and  the  rest  followed,  imitating  the  leader.     Others 

as  many  as  they  please  (excepting  their  kindred,  and  allies),  ynlesse  they  be 

widdowes in  some  place  a  widdow  manyeth  the  brother  of  her  former 

buaband,  or  bis  kinsman,  eroeeiaUy  if  hee  left  aay  childreo.'  Peier  Mariffr, 
dec.  vii,  lib.  x.,  dec.  viii.,  lib.  viiL 

^^ The  woman  ' observe  their  Hnabaads with  aprof ound  Eeipeot and Daty 
upon  all  occasions;  and  on  the  other  side  their  Husbands  are  yery  kind  ana 
loYiftff  to  them.  I  never  knew  an  Xadian  beat  his  Wife,  or  give  her  any  hard 
Wo^. . .  .They  seem  ver^fifondof  their  Children,  both  Fathers  and  Mothers.' 
W({fer*s  New  Vcy.,  pp.  156  JdQ.  *  Tienen  mancebias  pubUcas  de  mugeres,  y 
aun  de  hombros  tn  muchos  c&bos.'  f^fmaro^  Hkt,  Tnd„  tcX.  S7.    &#  aJao 


Ovtedo,  Hist.  Oetu,  tjm.  iii,  pp.  18,  2U,  133^;  QumloiM,  Vidtu  de  EtpaMa 
{Balboa),  pp.  9- 10. 
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i^ain  engaged  in  feate  of  arms  and  sham  battles,  while 
singerB  'and  improvisatori  related  the  deeds  of  their 
aBce^re  and  historical  events  of  the  nation.  The 
men  indulged  freely  in  fermented  liquors  and  wines, 
the  drinkii^  and  dancing  lasting  many  hours  and 
sometimes  whole  days,  until,  drunk  and  exhausted,  they 
fell  to  the  ground.  Actors  in  appropriate  costumes 
counterfeited  the  various  pursuits  of  fishing,  hunting, 
and  agriculture,  while  others,  in  the  guise  of  jesters 
and  fools,  assisted  in  enlivening  the  scene.  Their 
principal  musical  instruments  were  drums  and  small 
whistles  made  of  reeds;  they  had  also  javelins  with 
holes  pierced  in  them  near  the  end,  so  that  when  cast 
into  the  air  a  loud  whistling  noise  was  produced.  ^^ 
They  have  various  kinds  of  wines  and  liquors  both 
'  sweet  and  sour.  One  is  obtained  from  a  species  of 
palm-tree,  by  tapping  the  trunk  near  the  tc^,  and  in- 
serting a  leaf  into  the  cut.  The  liquor  drawn  oif  soon 
ferments,  and  in  two  or  three  days  is  fit  to  drink ;  or 
it  is  boiled  with  water  and  mixed  with  spices. 
Another  kind  called  chicha  is  made  from  maize;  a 
quantity  of  the  grain  is  soaked  in  water,  then  taken 
out  and  left  to  sprout,  when  it  is  bruised  and  placed 
in  a  large  vessel  filled  with  water,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  until  it  begins  to  turn  sour.  A  number  of 
old  women  then  collect  and  chew  some  of  the  grain, 
which  they  spit  out  into  large  gourds,  until  they  have 
a  suflScient  quantity;  this,  as  soon  as  it  ferments,  is 
added  to  the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  undergoes  fermentation.  When  the  liquor 
is  done  working,  it  is  drawn  off  from  tbe  sediment,  and 
a  strongly  intoxicating  liquor  is  thus  produced,  which 
is  their  favorite  beverage.  They  have  another  method 
of  making  chicha^  by  boiling  the  sprouted  grain  in 

^^  \PipM,  or  flttites  of  stmdnr  pieces,  of  the  bones  of  Deere,  and  canes  of  tiie 
riuer.  They  make  also  little  prnmmes  or  Tabers  beautified  with  diners  pic- 
tores,  Ihey  forme  and  frame  tnem  also  of  gourdes,  and  of  sen  hoUowe  piece  of 
timber  greatesr  than  a  mannes  arme/  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  viii.,  lib.  viiL  See 
also  Ovkdo,  Hist.  Gen.,  tom.  iii.,  pp.  127,  180,  1.^,  156;  €hmara.  Hist.  Tnd., 
fol.  88;  Darien,  Dtfenee  qfthe  Scots*' SeUlement,  pp.  72-3;  Maearegcr's  Progm& 
<if  Amer.,  pp.  825,  832;  WarburUm'a  Darien,  p.  321;  Lds  Cams,  Hist,  Apolfh 
giUcoy  MS.,  cap.  ccxliii 
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water  till  the  quantity  is  considerably  reduced;  it  i^ 
then  removed  from  the  fire  and  left  to  settle  and  cooL 
In  two  days  it  becomes  clear  and  fit  to  drink,  but 
after  five  or  six  days  it  begins  to  acidify  so  that  only 
a  moderate  quantity  is  made  at  a  time.     Different 
varieties  of  wines  and  liquors  are  made  from  dates, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  and  other  fruits,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  first  Spanish  explorers  of  the  country  found 
large  quantities  of  fermented  liquors  buried  beneath 
the  ground  under  their  house-tree,  because  if  stored 
in  their  houses  the  liquor  became  turbid  from  constant 
agitation.     The  cellar  of  the  king  Comagre  is  described 
as*  being  filled  with  great  vessels  of  earth  and  wood, 
containing   wine   and   cider.     Peter   Martyr,  in   his 
account  of  the  visit  of  Vasco  Nuflez  and  his  company 
to  the  king,  says:  "  They  drunke  wines  of  sundry  tastes  ' 
both  white  and  black."     Tobacco  is  much  used  by  the 
Isthmians;  the  natives  of  Costa  Rica  roll  the  leaf  up 
in  the  form  of  a  cigar,  and  tie  it  with  grass  threads; 
they  inhale  the  smoke,  and  retaining  it  for  a  short 
time,  pass  it  out  through   the   mouth  and  nostrils. 
The  cigar  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panam4 
is  much  larger.     Mr  Wafer  thus  describes  their  man- 
ner of  making  and  smoking  it:  "Laying  two  or  three 
Leaves  upon  one  another,  they  roll  up  all  together 
side-ways  into  a  long  Roll,  yet  leaving  a  little  hollow* 
Round  this  they  roll  other  Leaves  one  after  another, 
in  the  same  manner,  but  close  and  hard,  till  the  Roll 
be  as  big  as  ones  Wrist,  and  two  or  three  Feet  in 
length.     Their  way  of  Smoaking  when  they  are  in 
Company  together  is  thus:  A  Boy  lights  one  end  of 
a  Roll  and  bums  it  to  a  Coal,  wetting  the  part  next 
it  to  keep  it  from  wasting  too  fast.     The  End  so 
lighted  he  puts  into  his  Mouth,  and  blows  the  Smoak 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Roll  into  the  Face 
of  every  one  of  the  Company  or  Council,  tho'  there 
be  2  or  300  of  them.     Then  they,  sitting  in  their 
usual  Posture  upon  Forms,  make,  with  their  Hands 
held  hollow  together,  a  kind  of  Funnel  round  their 
Mouths  and  Noses.     Into  this  they  receive  the  Smoak 
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as  'tis  blown  upon  them,  snuflBing  it  up  greedily  and 
strongly  as  long  as  ever  they  are  able  to  hold  their 
Breath,  and  seeming  to  bless  themselves,  as  it  were, 
with  the  Refreshment  it  gives  them."  After  eating 
heartily,  more  especially  after  supper,  they  bum  cer- 
tain gums  and  herbs  and  fumigate  themselves  to  pro- 
duce sleep/* 

The  Isthmians  are  good  walkers,  their  tread  firm, 
but  light  and  soft  as  a  cat,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
active  in  all  their  movements.  When  travelling  they 
are  guided  by  the  sun,  or  ascertain  their  course  by 
observing  the  bark  of  the  trees;  the  bark  on  the  south 
side  being  always  the  thickest.  When  fatigued  by 
travel  they  scarify  their  legs  with  a  sharpened  reed 
or  snakes'  teeth.  They  are  very  expert  swimmers 
and  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  pass  much  of  their  time 
in  the  water.  In  salutation,  they  turn  their  backs  to 
each  other.  No  one  will  accept  a  gift  from  a  stranger 
unless  with  the  especial  permission  of  the  chief.^® 

They  believe  largely  in  spirits  and  divinations,  and 
have  sorcerers  called  piaces  who  are  held  in  much  re- 
spect and  awe.  The  piaces  profess  to  have  the  power 
of  foretelling  the  future  and  raising  spirits.  When 
putting  in  practice  their  arts,  they  retire  to  a  solitary 

{)lace  or  shut  themselves  up  in  a  house,  where,  with 
oud  cries  and  unearthly  sounds,  they  pretend  to  consult 
the  oracle.  Boys  destined  to  be  piaces  are  taken  at  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  to  be  instructed  in  the  office ; 
they  are  selected  for  the  natural  incHnation  or  the 
peculiar  aptitude  and  intelligence  which  they  display 

^^In  Comagre,  '  vinoB  blancoa  y  tintos,  hechos  de  may^  y  rayzes  de  frntas, 
y  de  cierta  especie  de  palma,  y  de  otras  cosas:  los  quales  vinos  loauan  los  Caa- 
tellanofl  qnando  los  beuian.'  Herrerct,  Hist.  Oen.t  dec.  i.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  ii. 
*  Tenia  vna  bode^  con  muchas  cubas  y  tina  jas  llenaa  de  vino,  hecho  de  grano, 
y  fmta,  bianco,  tinto,  dolce,  y  agrete  de  datiles,  y  arrope.'  Oomara,  Hist.  Ind., 

lol.  73.     'Hacian  de  maiz  vino  bianco  i  tinto Es  de  mui  buen  sabor  aunc^^ue 

come  nnos  yinoe  bmscos  6  de  ffascnfia.'  Laa  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  MS.,  torn,  li., 
cap.  xxvi.  See  also  Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  136-7,  141-2;  torn,  iv., 
pp.  96-7;  MontanuB,  Nieuwe  WeertUi, ^y.  64,  285;  Dajmer,  Ntue^WeU,  pp.  71, 
321;  Wdfer'aNew  Voy.,  pp.  87,  102-3,  153-5,  164,  169-70;  Puydjt,  in  L<md. 
Oeog.  Soc.,  Joar.^  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  96. 

^*'Qiiando  hablan  vno  con  otro,  se  ponen  de  cspaldas.*  Colon,  Hist, 
Almhranl^  in  Barcia^  Historiadoret*,  torn,  i.,  p.  Ill;  Wafers  Kew  Voy.,  pp. 
177-9. 
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for  the  service.  Those  bo  chosen  are  confined  in  a  soli- 
tary place  where  they  dwell  in  company  with  their  in- 
striiotors.  For  two  years  they  are  subjected  to  severe 
discipline,  they  must  not  ^at  ftesh  nor  anything  having 
life,  but  live  solely  on  vegetables)  drink  only  water, 
and  not  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse.  During  the 
probationary  term  neither  parents  nor  friends  are  per- 
mitted to  see  them;  at  night  only  are  they  visited  by 
professional  masters,  who  instruct  them  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  necromantic  arts.  In  the  province  of 
Cneba,  makers  in  these  arts  are  called  teqwmas.  It 
is  asserted  of  the  piaces  that  they  could  foretell  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  three  months  before  the  time. 
The  people  were  much  troubled  with  witches,  who 
were  supposed  to  hold  converse  with  evil  spirits,  and 
inflicted  many  ills,  ei^ecially  upon  children. ^^ 

The  Isthmians  are  a  healthful  and  long-lived  race. 
The  ills  most  common  to  them  are  fevers  and  venereal 
disease.  The  latter,  as  Oviedo  affirms,  was  introduced 
into  Europe  -^om  Hayti,  or  Espanola,  where  it  was 
prevalent,  as  well  as  throughout  Tierra  Firme.  This 
is  a  subject  tbat  has  given  rise  to  much  contention 
among  authors,  but  the  balance  of  testimony  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  venereal  disease  in  Europe  was  not 
of  American  origin,  although  the  disease  probably 
existed  in  America  before  the  coming  of  Europeans. 
The  remedies  employed  by  the  Isthmisms  for  the  com- 
plaint were  gtMvyacan  wood,  and  other  medicinal  hearhB 
known  to  them.  They  are  much  troubled  with  a  min- 
ute species  of  tick-lice  that  cover  their  limbs  in  great 
numbers,  from  which  they  endeavor  to  free  themselves 

"  Oomara,  Hist.  Ind.,  fol.  255;  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  vii.,  lib.  x.,  dec.  viii., 
lib.  viii.;  Wafer's  New  Voy,,  pp.  37-9;  Berrera,  Hist,  Oen.,  dec  iu,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  v.;  Selfridge's  Darien  Surveys,  pp.  10-11;  VeQa^  J^isL  Descub.  Amer.,  p. 
145.     '  Deste  nombre  tequina  se  ha9e  mucha  difereu^ia;  porqne  &  qualqniera 

ques  mas  hibil  y  e&perto  en  algun  arte, le  llaman  tequina,  que  qoien 

ae9ir  lo  mesino  que  maestro:  por  manera  que  al  ques  maestro  de  las  re^on- 
siones  e  inteligencias  con  el  diablo,  Uamanle  tequina  en  aquel  arte,  porque 
aqueste  tal  es  el  que  administra  sos  vdolatrias  e  ^rimcmias  6  sacrificios,  y  el 
que  habla  con  el  diablo.*  Oviedo,  Hist,  Oen.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  127.  'Tenian  6 
habia  entre  estas  gentes  nnos  sacerdotes  que  llamaban  en  su  lengna  "  Piachas  " 
muy  espertos  en  el  arte  nUgica,  tanto  que  se  revestia  en  ellos  el  Diabolo  y 
bablaba  por  boca  de  ellos  muchas  falsedades,  conque  los  tenia  cautivos  *  Ltm 
Casas,  Hist.  ApologStka,  MS.,  cap.  ccxlv. 
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by  applying  buming  straw.  Ancrther  raseot,  more 
eerions  in  its  consequencee  -and  pene^fcratmg  in  jto 
attacks,  is  the  chegoe,  or  pukx  penetrans;  it  burrows 
under  the  skin,  where  it  lays  its  eggs,  and  if  not  ex- 
tracted will,  in  time,  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
endanger  the  loss  of  the  limb.  The  natives  remove 
it  with  any  sharp-pointed  instrmnent  They  are  liable 
to  be  bitten  by  venomous  snakes,  which  aj-e  numerous 
in  the  country  and  frequently  cause  death.  When- 
ever one  is  bitten  by  such  a  reptile,  the  sufferer  im- 
mediately ties  above  the  wounded  part  a  ligatture 
made  from  plants  whbU  known  to  the  natives,  and 
which  they  usually  carry  with  them ;  this  enables  inm 
to  reach  a  village,  where  he  procures  assistance,  and 
by  means  of  herbal  applications  is  often  cured.  Some 
of  them  are  subject  to  a  skin  disease  somewhat  similar 
in  its  appeawmce  to  ring-worm;  it  spreads  over  the 
whole  body  until  eventually  the  skin  peels  off.  Those 
who  are  thus  afflicted  are  called  cwrates.  These  peo- 
ple are  generally  very  hardy  and  strong,  with  great 
powers  of  endurance.  The  piaces,  as  medicine-men, 
consult  their  oracles  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  who 
require  their  services.  The  sucking  cure  obtains  in 
these  parts  as  well  as  northward.  When  summoned 
to  attend  .a  patient,  if  the  pain  or  disease  is  slight,  the 
medicine-man  takes  some  herbs  in  his  mouth,  and 
applying  his  lips  to  the  part  affected,  pretends  to  suck 
out  the  disorder;  suddenly  he  rushes  outside  with 
cheeks  extended,  and  feigns  to  spit  out  sometiaing, 
cursing  and  imprecating  at  the  same  time;  he  then 
assures  his  patient  that  he  has  effected  a  cure  by  ex- 
tracting the  cause  of  the  pain.  When  the  sickness  is 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  more  elaborate  enchantments 
are  enacted,  ending  iu  the  practitioner  sucking  it  out 
from  the  sick  person's  body,  not,  however,  without 
undergoing  infinite  trouble,  labor,  and  contortions,  till 
at  last  the  place  thrusts  a  small  stick  down  his  own 
throat,  whic^  causes  him  to  vomit,  and  so  he  casts  up 
that  which  he  pretends  to  have  drawn  out  from  the 
sufferer.     Should  his  conjurations  and  tricks  not  prove 
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effectual,  the  physician  brings  to  his  aid  certain  herbs 
and  decoctions,  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted; 
their  knowledge  of  medicine  is,  however,  more  exten- 
sive in  the  treatment  of  external  than  of  internal  dis- 
eases The  compensation  given  to  the  piace  is  in 
proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  the  ability 
of  the  individual  to  reward  him.  In  cases  of  fever, 
bleeding  is  resorted  to;  their  mode  of  practising  phle- 
botomy is  peculiar  and  attended  with  much  unneces- 
sary suffering.  The  operator  shoots  a  small  arrow 
from  a  bow  into  various  parts  of  the  patient's  body 
until  a  vein  be  accidentally  opened;  the  arrow  is 
gauged  a  short  distance  from  the  point  to  prevent  its 
penetrating  too  far.^®  Oviedo  tells  us  that  in  the 
province  of  Cueba  the  practice  of  sucking  was  carried 
on  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  with  dire  consequences. 
The  persons,  men  and  women,  who  indulged  in  the 
habit  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  cAwjpodores.  They 
belonged  to  a  class  of  sorcerers,  and  the  historian  says 
they  went  about  at  night  visiting  certain  of  the  in- 
habitants, whom  they  sucked  for  hours,  continuing 
the  practice  from  day  to  day,  until  finally  the  unfor- 
tunate recipients  of  their  attentions  became  so  thin 
and  emaciated  that  they  often  died  from  exhaustion.'* 

^^The  priests  '  comunmente  eran  bub  m^cos,  6  conoe^ian  mnc&as  hier- 
yas,  de  que  nsaban,  y  eran  apropriadas  &  diveraas  eafermedades.'  Oviedo, 
H%«t.  Oen.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  126,  138-9,  141,  torn,  i.,  pp.  66-7.  'According  to 
the  diuers  nature,  or  qualitie  of  the  disease,  they  cure  them  by  diuers  sup^- 
stitions,  and  they  are  diuersly  rewarded.*  Peter  Martyr ^  dec.  viii.,  cap.  viii. 
Compare,  further,  Gomarti,  Hist.  Ind.,  fol.  88;  Las  Casas,  HisL  ApohgHica, 
MS.,  cap.  ccxlv.;  Wafer 8  New  Voy.,  p.  28;  Seffiidge'a  Darien  Snrtfevs,  p.  10; 
Puydt,  m  Lcmd,  Qeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xxxviiL,  p.  97;  Pvrchas  Am  PUgnmeB, 
vol.  v.,  p.  893. 

^' '  Quedame  de  de9ir  ^ue  en  aquesta  lengua  de  Cueva  hay  muchos  in- 
dios  hechi9eros  6  en  especial  un  9ierto  genero  de  malos,  que  loe  chripatianos 

en  aquella  tierra  Uaman  chupadores Estos  chupan  i  otros  hasta  que  loe 

secan  6  matan,  e  sin  calentura  alguna  de  dia  en  dia  poco  i,  pooo  se  ennaquea- 
9en  tanto,  que  se  les  pueden  contar  los  huesos,  aue  se  les  pares9en  solamente 
cubiertos  con  el  cuero;  y  el  vientre  se  les  resuelve  de  manera  quel  ombli^o 
traen  pegado  i.  los  lomos  y  e8pina9o,  6  se  toman  de  aquella  forma  que  pin- 
tan  i.  la  muerte,  sin  pulpa  ni  came.  Estos  chupadores,  de  noche,  sin  ser 
sentidos,  van  i.  ha^er  mat  por  las  casas  agenas:  6  ponen  la  boca  en  el  om- 
bligo  de  aquel  que  chupan,  y  est&n  en  aquel  exer9i9io  una  6  dos  horas 
6  lo  que  les  pareB9e,  teniendo  en  aquel  trabaxo  al  pa9iente,  sin  que  sea  pode- 
roso  de  se  valer  ni  defender,  no  dexando  de  sufrir  su  dafio  con  silen^io.  £ 
cono89e  el  assi  ofendido,  6  vee  al  malhechor,  y  aun  les  hablan:  lo  qual,  asai 
loe  que  ha^n  este  mal  como  los  que  le  pades9en,  han  confeasado  algunoa 
dellos;  6  di9en  questos  chupadores  son  cnados  6  naboriaB  del  tuyra,  y  qud 
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Among  certain  nations  of  Costa  Rica  when  a  death 
occurs  the  body  is  deposited  in  a  small  hut  constructed 
of  plaited  palm-leaves;  food,  drink,  as  well  as  the 
weapons  and  implements  that  served  the  defunct  dur- 
ing life  are  placed  in  the  same  hut.  Here  the  body  is 
preserved  for  three  years,  and  upon  each  anniversary 
of  the  death  it  is  redressed  and  attended  to  amidst  cer- 
tain ceremonies.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  it  is 
taken  out  and  interred.  Among  other  tribes  in  the 
same  district,  the  corpse  after  death  is  covered  with 
leaves  and  surrounded  with  a  large  pile  of  wood  which 
is  set  on  fire,  the  friends  dancing  and  singing  round 
the  flames  until  all  is  consumed,  when  the  ashes  are 
collected  and  buried  in  the  ground.  In  Veragua,  the 
Dorachos  had  two  kinds  of  tombs,  one  for  the  princi- 
pal men  constructed  with  flat  stones  laid  together 
with  much  care,  and  in  which  were  placed  costly  jars 
and  urns  filled  with  food  and  wines  for  the  dead; 
those  for  plebeians  were  merely  trenches,  in  which 
were  deposited  with  the  occupant  some  gourds  of 
maize  and  wine  and  the  place  filled  with  stones.  In 
some  parts  of  Panamd  and  Darien,  only  the  chiefs  and 
lords  received  funeral  rites.  Among  the  common 
people  a  person,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  either 
went  himself  or  was  led  to  the  woods  by  his  wife, 
family,  and  friends,  who  supplying  him  with  some 
cake  or  ears  of  com  and  a  gourd  of  water,  there  left 
him  to  die  alone,  or  to  be  assisted  by  wild  beasts. 
Others  with  more  respect  for  their  dead,  buried  them 
in  sepulchres  made  with  niches  where  they  placed 
maize  and  wine  and  renewed  the  same  annually. 
With  some,  a  mother  dying  while  suckling  her  infant, 
the  living  child  was  placed  at  her  breast  and  buried 
with  her  in  order  that  in  her  future  state  she  might 
continue  to  nourish  it  with  her  milk.  In  some  pro- 
vinces when  the  cacique  became  sick,  the  priests  con- 
sulted their  oracles  as  to  his  condition,  and  if  they 
received  for  answer  that  the  illness  was  mortal,  one 

86  lo8  manda  assi  ha^er,  y  el  tnyra  es,  como  estd  dicho,  el  diablo.*  OviedOt 
HUt.  Oen.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  159-60. 
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half  of  his  jewelry  and  gold  was  cast  into  the  river  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  god  they  reverenoed,  in  the  belief  that 
he  would  guide  him  to  his  final  rest;  the  other  haif 
was  buried  in  the  grave.     The^  relatdve»of  the  deeeaeed 
shaved  the  head  aa  a;  aigxt  of  meuming^  and  all  his 
WB£^ns  and  other  property  wese  conBumed  by  fiise  in 
order  that  nothing*  should  remain  as- a.  remembranes 
of  hiuL     In  Panam^  Naiat,  and  some  other  districts*, 
when  a  caoique  died,  those  of  his  coocubinesf  that 
loved  him-  enough,  those  that  he  loved  aiytently  and 
so  appointed,  as  well  as  certain  servants,  killed  them- 
selves and  were  interred  with  him.     This-  they  did  in 
order  thatr  they  might  wait  upon  him  in  the  land  of 
spirita     They  held.ldie  belief  that  those  who  did  not 
accompany  him^then^  would,  when  they  died  a.nftbunJ 
deaths  lose  the  privilege  of  being:  with  him  aftenwatd^ 
and,  in  fact,  that  their  souls  would  die  with  themu .   The 
privilege  of  attending,  on  the*  cacique  in*  hia^  futere 
state  was  believed  to  be  only  granted.to  i^oae  whow^re 
in  his  service  during^  his  lifeo-time;  hence^such  sewice 
was  eagerly  sought  after  by  natives  of  both  sexea^.who 
made  every  exeition  to  be  admitted,  ae  servants  in' his 
house.     At  the  time  o£  the   interment^  those  who 
planted  com  for  him  during  his  life-time  had  some 
maize  and  an  implement  of  husbandry  baiied  with 
tiiem  in  order  that  they  might  commence  planting 
immediately  on  arrival  in  the  other  world.     Li  Goma^ 
gre  and.  other  provinces,  the  bodies  of  the  caciques 
were  embalmed,  by  placing  them  on-  a  cane  hurdle^ 
hanging  l^em  up  by  cords^  or  placing:  them  onastane, 
or  log ;  and^  round  or  below  the  body  they  made  a.dow 
fire  of  herbs  at  such  a  distance  as  to  diy.  it  gradually 
until  only  skin  and  bone  remained.     During:  the -pro- 
cess of  embalmings  twelve  of  the  principal  men.  sat 
round  the  body,  dressediin  black  mantles  which?  oov^ 
ered  their  heads,  letting  them:  hang  down  to  their 
feet;  at  intervals,  one  of  them  beat  a»  drum  and  wh^i 
he  ceased  he  chanted,  in  monotonous  tones^  the  others 
responding.     Day  and  night  the  twelve  kept  watch 
and  never  left  the  body.     When  sufficiendy  dried  it 
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was  dreeeed  and  adorned  with  many  omamentB  of 
gold,  jewels,  aiid  featiiers,  and  set  up  in  an  af»artment 
o£  the  palace  where  were  kept  raoged  round  the  walls 
the  remains  of  his  ancestors,  eaoh  one  in  his  pleuce  and 
in  regular  succession.  In  case  a  cacique  fell  in  hattle 
and  his  body  could  not  be  mooveced,  or  was  otheirwise 
lost,  the  place  he  would  have  occupied  in  the  now  was 
always  left  vacant  Ajnong  other  tribes  the  body 
after  being  dried  by  fire  was  wrapped  in  seveml^  fblds 
of  cloth^  put  in  a  hammock,  and  placed  upon  a  plat- 
form in  the  air  or  in  a  room.  The  manner  in  which 
the  wives,  attendants,  and  servants  put  themselves 
to  death  was,  with  some,  by  poison;  in  such  case, 
the  multitude  assembled  to  chant  the  praises  of  tiieir 
dead  lord>  when  those  who  were  to  follow  drank  poison 
£rom  gourds,  and  dropped  dead  instantly.  In.  some 
oases,  they  first  killed  their  children*  With  others, 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  principal  chief  were  con- 
ducted, differently.  They  pjnepared  a  laige  grave, 
tiwelve  or  fifteen  feet  square  and  nine  or  ten  feet  deep; 
]y>und  the  sides,  they  built  a  stone  bench  and  covered 
it  with  painted  cloth ;  in  the  middle  of  the  gxave,.they 
placed  jars  and  gourds  filled  with  maize,  frui^  and 
winea^  and  a  quantity  of  flowera.  On  the  bench  was 
laid,  the  dead,  chief  dressed,  ornamented,  and  jewelled, 
while  around  him  sat  his  wives  gaily  attired  with  ear- 
ringSr  and  bracelets.  All  being  prepared  the  assem- 
bled multitude  raised  their  voices  in  songs  declaring  the 
braveiy  and  prowess  of  the  deceased ;  they  recounted 
his  lii>eraliiy  and-  many  virtues,  and  highly  extolled 
the  affection  of  his  faithful  wives  who  desired  to  ac- 
company him.  The  singing  and  dancing  usually  lasted 
two  days,  and  during  its  continuance  wine  was  freely 
seived  to  the  performers  and  also  to  the  women  who 
were  awaiting  their  fate.  At  the  expiration  of  such 
time  lixey  became  entirely  inebriated  and  in  a  sense- 
lefiB  condition,  when  the  final  act  was  consummated 
bv  throwing  dead  and  doomed  into  the  grave,  and 
filling*  it  with  logs,  branches,  and  earth.  The  spot 
was  afterward   held  in  sacred  remembrance,  and  a 
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grove  of  trees  planted  round  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  funeral  honors  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  A  host  of  friends  and  relatives  of  equal  rank 
with  the  deceased  were  invited  to  participate,  who 
upon  the  day  appointed  brought  quantities  of  food  and 
wine  such  as  he  whose  memory  they  honored  delighted 
in,  also  weapons  with  which  he  used  to  fight,  all  of 
which  were  placed  in  a  c^noe  prepared  for  the  purpose; 
in  it  was  also  deposited  an  ef&gy  of  the  deceased.     The  ! 

canoe  was  then  carried  on  men's  shoulders  round  the  i 

court  of  the  palace  or  house,  in  presence  of  the  de-  i 

ceased,  if  he  was  embalmed,  and  afterward  brought  | 

out  to  .the  centre  of  the  town  where  it  was  burned  i 

with  all  it  contained — the  people  believing  that  the 
fumes  and  smoke  ascended  to  the  soul  of  the  dead  and 
was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him.®®  If  the  body 
had  been  interred  they  opened  the  sepulchre;  all  the 
people  with  hair  dishevelled  uttering  loud  lamenting 
cries  while  the  bones  were  being  collected  and  these 
they  burned  all  except  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull, 
which  was  taken  home  by  one  of  the  principal  women 
and  preserved  by  her  as  a  sacred  relic. 

The  character  of  the  Costa  Kicans  has  ever  been 
that  of  a  fierce  and  savage  people,  prominent  in  which 
qualities  are  the  Guatusos   and   Buricas,  who  have 

^  '  Ay  muchoe,  que  piensan,  que  no  ay  mas  de  naoer,  y  morir:  y  aquel- 
lo8  tales  no  se  entierran  con  pan,  y  vino,  ni  con  mugerea,  ni  mofoe.  Loe  que 
creen  la  immortalidad  del  alma,  se  entierra:  si  son  Sefiores,  con  oro,  annas, 
plumas,  si  no  lo  son,  con  mayz,  vino,  y  mantas.'  Oornarti,  HisL  ImLj  foL 
255,  88.  'Huius  reguli  penetrale  in^p'essi  cameram  reperiunt  peiisilibus 
repletam  cadaueribus,  goesampinis  fumbus  appensis.  Interrogati  quid  sibi 
uellet  ea  superstitio:  parent um  esse  et  auorum  atauorumque  C^mogri  regul- 
ea  cadauera,  inquiunt  De  quibus  seruandis  maximam  esse  apud  eos  cununi 
et  pro  religione  earn  pietatem  haberi  recensent:  pro  cuiuaque  gradu  indu, 
menta  cui^ue  cadauen  imposita,  auro  gemmisque  superintexta.*  Peter  Jfor- 
tyr,  dec.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  dec  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  dec.  viL,  lib.  x.,  dec.  viiL,  lib.  ix. 
'  Viendo  la  cantidad  6  nfimero  de  los  muertos,  se  conos^e  que  tantos  sefiores 
ha  avido  en  aquel  Estado,  6  qnil  fue  hijo  del  otro  6  le  subfiedid  en  el  sefiorio 
segund  la  droen  sub9e8ira  en  que  est&n  puestos.'  Oviedo,  HisL  Oen.^  torn, 
iii.,  pp.  155-6,  142.  For  further  accounts,  see  Wagner  and  Scherzer^  Costa 
Uka,  pp.  556,  560;  CodAunCe  Journey y  p.  183;  Seemann*$  Voy.  Herald,  voL 
1,  pp.  314,  316,  319;  Pim  and  Seanann'a  Dottings,  p.  30;  Herrera,  HisL  (Tea., 
dec.  i,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  xvi.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  ii.,  dec  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  v.,  dec  iv., 
lib.  i,  cap.  xi.;  QuhUana,  Vidas  de  Bf^fioks  (Balboa),  p.  10;  Andagoya,  in 
Navarrete,  Col  de  Vtages^  torn,  iii.,  pp.  401-2;  CarUy  Cartas,  pt  L,  pp.  105-6; 
L<u  Casas,  HisL  ApologUica,  MS.,  cap.  ccxliL,  ccxlvii;  Purckas  ku  ^  '  ' 
vol.  v.,  p.  894. 
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shown  themselves  strongly  averse  to  intercourse  with 
civilization.  The  Talamancas  are  a  little  less  untame- 
able,  which  is  the  best,  or  perhaps  the  worst,  that  can 
be  said.  The  Terrabas,  also  a  cruel  and  warlike 
nation,  are  nevertheless  spoken  of  by  Fray  Juan  Do- 
mingo Arricivita  as  endowed  with  natural  docility. 
The  natives  of  Boca  del  Toro  are  barbarous  and  averse 
to  change.  In  Chiriquf ,  they  are  brave  and  intelUgent, 
their  exceeding  courage  having  obtained  for  them  the 
name  of  Valientes  or  Indios  Bravos  from  the  early  dis- 
coverers; they  are  also  noted  for  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  The  same  warlike  and  independent  spirit  and 
fearlessness  of  death  prevails  among  the  nations  of 
Veragua,  Panamd,  and  Darien.  The  inhabitants  of 
Fanamd  and  Cueba  are  given  to  lechery,  theft,  and 
lying;  with  some,  these  qualities  are  fashionable; 
others  hold  them  to  be  crimes.  The  Mandingos  and 
natives  of  San  Bias  are  an  independent  and  industrious 
people,  possessing  considerable  intelligence,  and  are  of 
a  docile  and  hospitable  disposition.  The  inhabitants 
of  Darien  are  kind,  open-hearted,  and  peaceable,  yet . 
have  always  been  resolute  in  opposing  all  interference 
from  foreigners;  they  are  fond  of  amusements  and 
inclined  to  indolence;  the  latter  trait  is  not,  however, 
applicable  to  all,  a  noticeable  exception  being  the 
Cunas  and  Chocos  of  the  Atrato  Valley,  who  are  of 
a  gentle  nature,  kind,  hospitable,  and  open-hearted 
when  once  their  confidence  is  gained;  they  are  like- 
wise industrious  and  patient,  and  M.  Lucien  de  Puydt 
says  of  the  former:  **  Theft  is  altogether  unknown 
amongst  the  Cunas."  Colonel  Alcedo,  speaking  of 
their  neighbors,  the  Idibses,  calls  them  treacherous, 
inconstant,  and  false.  In  the  interior  and  mountain 
districts,  the  inhabitants  are  more  fierce  than  those 
from  the  coast ;  the  former  are  shy  and  retiring,  yet 
given  to  hospitality.  On  the  Gulf  of  Urabi  the  peo- 
ple are  warlike,  vainglorious,  and  revengeful.®^ 

'^The  Terrabas  'nacione8....1a8  mas  bravas  6  inddmitas  de  todaa.... 
Indios  dotados  de  natural  docUidad  y  dalzura  de  genio.*  ArrkwUa^  Onhtka 
Serdficot  p.  19.    Speaking  of  the  natives  of  Panami:  *May  denotos  del  tra- 
VOL.L    60 
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Thus  from  the  icy  regions  of  the  north  to  the  hot 
and  humid  shores  of  Darien  I  have  followed  these  Wild 
Tribes  of  the  Pacific  States,  with  no  other  object  in 
view  than  faithfully  to  picture  them  according  to  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  glean.  And  thus  I 
leave  them,  yet  not  without  regret :  for  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  said  I  cannot  but  feel  how  little 
we  know  of  them.  Of  their  mighty  unrecorded  past, 
their  interminable  intermixtures,  their  i^es  of  ware 
and  convulsions,  their  inner  life,  their  aspirations, 
hopes,  and  fears — ^how  little  do  we  know  of  all  thisl 
And  now  as  the  eye  rests  upon  the  fair  domain  from 
which  they  have  been  so  ignobly  hurried,  questions 
like  these  arise:  How  long  have  these  baskmgs  and 
battlings  been  going  on?  What  purpose  did  these 
peoples  serve  ?  Whence  did  they  come  and  whither 
have  they  gone? — questions  .unanswerable  until  Om- 
niscien(*.e  be  fathomed  and  the  banning  and  end 
made  one. 


bajo,  y  enemigofl  de  la  ocioeidad.*  Ddvila,  Teatro  Bcles,,  torn,  ii.,  p.  56. 
Darien:  SSon  inclinados  a  jaegos  y  hurtoa,  son  muy  haraganes.'  Oomara, 
Hist.   Ind,,  fol.  88.     San  "Eiaa  tribes:   'They  are  very  peaceable  in  their 

natures' Chucunos  aud  Navigandis:  'The  most  warlike  '    Coast  tribes, 

'from  contact  with  foreigners,  are  very  docile  and  tractable.*  The  Sasiar- 
dis:  'As  a  whole,  this  trilM  are  cowardly,  bnt  treacherous.'  Selfndge*s  Daritn 
Surveys,  pp.  10-11, 36.  Compare,  further,  Froebeta  CetU,  Amor.,  p.  24;  Squkr, 
in  NouvAUa  Annates  des  Voy,,  1856,  torn,  di.,  p.  6;  Boyh's  Ride,  voL  L,  pref., 
p.  xiL;  Wagner  and  Schtrzer,  Costa  Hica,  p.  557;  Gage's  New  Sttrvey,  p.  426; 
2ficfiler*s  Darien^  p.  26;  Alcedo,  Dice.,  torn.  iL,  p.  413;  Pitydi,  in  Lend.  Otoy. 
Soc,  Jour,,  vol.  xxxviiL,  p.  9Q;  Maegregor's  Progress  qf  Amer,,  p.  830;  Om 
Panamd,  p.  77;  CuUaCs  Daritn^  pp.  65-6,  68-9. 

TRIBAL  BOUNDABIES. 

The  Wild  Tribes  or  Central  America,  the  last  groupal  division  of  this 
work,  extend  from  the  western  boundary  of  Guatemala,  south  and  eastward, 
to  the  Rio  Atrato.  I  have  divided  the  group  into  three  snbdivisioiks,  namely, 
the  OwUemalans,  the  Moaquitos,  and  the  lathmians. 

The  Guatemalans,  for  the  purposes  of  this  delineation,  embrace  those 
nations  occupying  the  present  states  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  portions 
of  Nicaragua. 

The  Lacandones  are  a  wild  nation  inhabiting  the  Chanund  moantains  on 
the  boundary  of  Guatemala  and  Chiapas.  'Mountains  of  Chammi,  inhab- 
ited by  the  wild  Indians  of  Lacanddn. . .  .a  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn 
between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Lacanddnes.  All  the  country  lying  on  the 
W.,  between  the  bishopric  of  Ciudad  Real  and  the  province  of  Vera  Pas, 
was  mice  occupied  by  the  Western  Lacanddnes The  country  of  the  Eastern 
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Lacanddnes  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  moantains  of  Chammi) 
a  day  and  a  half  from  Cob&n,  along  the  borders  of  the  river  de  la  Pasion  to 
Pet^n,  or  even  further.'  Eaeobar,  in  Lond.  Oeog,  jS'oc,  Jour.,  voL  xi.,  pp.  93- 
4.  Upon  the  margin  of  the  Rio  de  la  Passion.  Juarroe*  Hixt.  OuaL,  p. 
271.  'Un  tribn  de  Mayas  sanvages  appel^  Lacandons,  qui  habitent  un  dis- 
trict immense  dans  le  centre  du  continent,  embrasse  toute  la  partie  occxden- 
tale  du  Peten;  erre  sor  les  bords  snp^riears  de  inGTsamasinta  et  le  pays  qui  se 
trouveau  sud  de  I'endroit  d'oti  j'dcris.'  GkiUndo,  iaAnUq.  Alex.,  torn,  i.,  div.  ii., 
p.  67.     '  The  vast  region  lying  between  Chiapa,  Tabasco,  Yucatan,  and  the 

republic  of  Guatemala is  still  occupied  by  a  considerable  body  of  Indians, 

the  Lacandones  and  others.'  Squier,  in HisL  Mag,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  65.  'The  vast 
region,  embracing  not  less  than  from  8,000  to  10,000  square  miles,  surround- 
ing the  upper  waters  of  the  river  Usumasinta,  in  which  exist  the  indomitable 
Lacandones.'  Id,,  p.  67.  'Mais  la  contree  qui  s'etendait  au  nord  de  Caha- 
bon,  siege  provisoire  des  Dominicains,  et  qui  comprenait  le  pays  de  Dolores 
et  celui  des  Itzas,  6tait  encore  k  pen  prte  inconnue.  lA  vivaient  les  Choles, 
les  belliqueux  et  f ^roces  Mopans,  les  lacandons  et  quelques  tribus  plus  ob- 
scures, dont  lliistoire  a  neglig^  les  noms.'  Morelei,  Voyage,  tom.  iL,  p. 
78,  tom.  i.,  p.  318.  'They  are  reduced  to-day  to  a  very  insignificant 
number,  living  on  and  near  Passion  river  and  its  tributaries.'  Berendt,  in 
SmUhaanian  BepL,  1867,  p.  425.  .'  In  the  north  of  Vera  Paz,  to  the  west  of 
Peten,  and  all  along  the  Usumacinta,  dwell  numerous  and  warlike  tribes, 
called  generally  Lacandones.'  Boyle*s  Bide,  vol.  i.,  pref.,  p.  xvi.;  Fosaey, 
Mexiqtte,  p.  471;  Pimentd,  Mem,  sobre  la  Baza  IndigencL,  p.  197. 

The  Mamea  '  occupied  the  existing  district  of  GttegrUeteuango,  a  part  of 
Quezaltenango,  and  the  province  of  Soconusco,  and  in  all  these  places  the 
Mam  or  Pocoman  langpiage  is  vernacular.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  this  idiom  is  also  peculiar  to  places  very  distant 
from  the  country  of  the  Mams:  viz.,  in  Amatitan,  Mixco,  and  Petapa,  in 
the  province  of  Sacatepeques;  Chalchuapa,  in  St  Salvador;  Mita,  Jalapa, 
and  Xilotepeque,  in  Chiquimula.'  Juarroa*  Huit.  GtuU.,  p.  169.  'El  Mame 
6  Pocoman  le  usan  los  mames  6  pocomanes,  que  parecen  no  ser  mas 
que  doB  tribus  de  ima  misma  nacion,  la  cnal  formaba  un  estado  pode- 
roso  en  Guatemala.  Se  extendid  por  el  distritd  de  Huehnetenango,  en  la  pro- 
▼incia  de  este  nombre,  y  por  parte  de  la  de  Quetzaltenango,  asf  como  por  cl 
distrito  de  Soconusco  en  Chiapas.  En  todos  estos  lugares  se  hablaba  mamo 
6  pocoman,  lo  mismo  que  en  Amatitlan,  Mixco  y  Petapa,  de  la  provincia  de 
Zacatepec  6  Guatemala;  en  Chalchuapa,  perteneciente  £  la  do  San  Salvador; 
y  en  Mita,  Jalapa  y  Jiloltepec,  de  la  de  Chiquimula.'  Balbi,  in  Pimentel, 
Cuadro,  tom.  i.,  p.  81.  'Leur  capitale  etait  Gueguetenango,  au  nord-est  de 
la  ville  actuelle  de  Guatemala,  et  les  villes  de  Masacatan,  Cuilco,  Chiantla  ct 
Istaguacan  ^taient  endavees  dans  Icur  territoire.'  Sqtder,  in  NouveUes  An- 
fudea  du  Voy.,  1857,  tom.  cliii.,  p.  177.  'ATouest,  jusqu'aux  fronti^res  de 
Chiapas,  s'^tendaient  les  Mams,  proprement  dits  Mam-Yoc,  dans  leurs  his- 
toires,  partag4s  en  plusieurs  families  €galement  puissantes  qui  gouvemaient 
•onverainement  cette  contree,  alors  designee  sous  le  nom  oommun  d'Otzoya 
(de  otzoy,  sortes  d'^crevisses  d'or):  c'etaient  d'un  cdte  les  Chun-Zak-Yoc, 
qui  avaient  pour  capitale  Qulaha,  que  son  opulence  et  son  ^tendue  avaient 
fait  sumommer  Nima-Amag  ou  la  Grande-Ville,  dite  depuis  Xelahun-Quieh, 
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on  XelaJbnh,  et  Qaezaltenango;  les  Tzitzol,  dont  la  cftpitale  6tait  peat-dtn 
Chinabahnl  ou  Huehnetenango,  les  Ganchebi  [see  note  below  nnder  Ganche- 
bis]  et  lea  Bamaq.  Cenx-ci,  dont  nous  ayons  connu  les  desoendsata,  6tai«it 
seigneurs  dlztlahnacan  (San-Miguel-l£tlahiiaoan),  dont  le  plateau  est  encore 
anjonrdlini  parseme  de  ruines  an  milieu  desquelles  s'^l^ve  lliunible  boor- 
gade  de  ce  nom:  an  deasns  domine,  k  une  faanteur  formidable^  Xnbilteiiam 

(vine  dn  Sonffle) Ganchebi,  6cnt  alternativement  Canchebiz^  Cancheves 

et  Gancbebirse.  Rien  n'indiqne  d'nne  mani^re  praise  oii  regnait  cette 
facmille:  mais  il  se  ponrrait  que  ce  ftlt  k  Zipacapan  on  k  Chivun,  dont  les 
mines  existent  k  trois  lieues  an  sud  de  cette  demi^re  localite;  ]k  ^tait  Tancien 
Oztoncalco.'  Bmneur  de  Bourbourg,  Popol  Vuh,  introd.,  pp.  264-5.  '  Habi- 
taban  el  Soconusco,  desde  tiempos  remotos,  y  era  un  pueblo  aut<$cton;  los 
olmecas  que  Uegaron  de  la  parte  de  Mexico,  les  rednjeron  4  la  servidumbie, 
y  una  fraccion  de  los  yencidos  emigr<5  hasta  Guatemala.'  Oroeoo  y  BerrOt 
ChograffOy  p.  168.  The  Mamey,  Achi,  Caaahtemalteca,  Hutateca,  and  Chiri- 
chota  *en  la  de  los  Suchitepeques  y  Cuaahtemala.'  PahetOf  in  Packoco,  CoL 
Doe.  Inid,,  torn,  vi.,  p.  7.  Mame  'Parl^  dans  les  locality  voisines  de  Hue- 
.  huetenango.'  Bruaaeur  de  Bourbourg,  MS,  Troano^  torn,  ii,  p.  viiL  'On 
retrouTO  encore  aujonrdliui  lenrs  restes  parmi  les  Indiens  de  la  province  de 
Totonicapan,  anx  fronti^res  de  Cliii^as  et  des  Lacandons,  an  nordouest  de 
r^tat  de  Guatemala.  La  place  forte  de  ZalcuUu  (c'est-li-dize,  Terre  bLanche, 
mal  il  propos  orthograpbid  Socoleo),  dont  on  admire  les  Tastes  debris  anprte 
de  la  ville  de  Hu^u^tenango,  resta,  jusqu'au  temps  de  la  conquSte  espagnole, 
la  capitale  des  Mems.  Cette  race  avait  4ft&  anterieurement  la  maltresse  de  la 
plus  grande  partie  de  Tetat  de  Guatemala.*  Braaseur  de  Bourbourg,  HisL  NaL 
Civ.f  tom.  ii,  pp.  119-20. 

The  Pokomams,  or  Pokonchis,  lived  in  the  district  of  Vera  Paz  in  Guate- 
mala, '  sous  le  nom  d'Uxab  et  de  Pokomam,  une  partie  des  treize  tribus  de 
Tecpan,  dont  la  capitale  etait  la  grande  cit4  de  Nimpokom,  etait  maitresae 
de  la  Verapaz  et  des  provinces  situ^s  an  sud  du  Motagua  jusqu'ji  Palin '  (2 
leagues  N.  W.  of  Rabinal).  Braaaeur  de  Bourbourg,  Popol  Vuh,  introd.,  p.  261. 
Hb  '  paraissent  avoir  occup^  une  grande  partie  des  provinces  guatemaliennes.' 
Braaaeur  de  Bourbourg,  Hiat,  Nai.  Ow.,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  84,  506.  'Touts  la  rive 
droite  du  Ohixoy  (Lacandon  ou  haut  Uzumacinta),  depuis  Coban  (teit 
quelquefois  Coboan)  jusqu'au  fleuve  Motagua,  les  montagnes  et  les  vallees 
de  Gagcoh  (San-Cristoval),  de  Taltic,  de  Rabinal  et  dlJrran,  une  partie 
des  departements  actuela  de  Zacat^peo,  de  Guatemala  et  de  ChiquimuU, 
jusqu'au  pied  des  volcana  de  Hunahpu  (volcans  d'*Eau  et  de  Feu),  devinrent 
leurproie.'  Id.,  pp.  121-2.  'Le  pocorochi,  le  pokoman,  le  cakchi,  sem^ 
d'Amatitan  k  Coban.'  Braaaeur  de  Bourbourg,  MS,  Troano,  tom.  ii,  introd., 
p.  viii.  Li  'La  Verapaz^  la  poponchi,  caechi  y  colchi.'  Palacio,  in  Packeisa, 
CoL  Doc,  Inid.,  tom.  vi,  p.  7.  'La lengua pocomana se  habla en  Amatititfi, 
Petapa,  San  Chrisobal,  Pinula,  y  Hermita  6  Llano  de  la  Culebra  de  Guate- 
mala.' Hervda,  CcOdlogo,  tom.  i.,  p.  305.  '  A  la  nacion  Poconcbi  perteneean 
los  lugares  6  misiones....llamadaa  Santa  Cruz,  San  Christobal,  Taktik, 
Tucurd,  y  TomasitL'  lb. 

The  QukfUa  inhabit  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Ckiatemala.  '  Quicbe  then 
comprehended  the  present  districts  of  Quiche,  Totonioapan^  part  of  Qnezal- 
tanango,  and  the  village  of  Rabinal;  in  all  these  plaoea,  the  Qoieh^  lai^age 
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15  Bpokeo.  For  tfau  reason,  it  may  be  inferred  with  mnch  probability  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Sapotitlan,  or  Suchiltepeques,  waa  a  col- 
ony of  the  Quich^y  as  the  same  idiom  is  made  use  of  nearly  thronghout  the 
whole  of  it.'  Juarroa'  Hisi,  Ouai,,  p.  168.  'Les  Quiche,  or  Utletecas,  habi- 
taient  la  fronti^re  du  and,  lea  chefa  de  Sacapulua  et  Uapatan  k  Test,  et  lea 
Lacandonea  independanta  au  nord.  Us  occnpaient  probablement  la  plus 
grande  partie  du  diatrict  actnel  de  Totonicapan  et  une  portion  de  celui  de 
Queaaltenango.'  Sqnier,  in  NouveUes  Annaiea  dea  Voy,,  1857,  tom.  cliii.,  p. 
177.  '  Leura  poatea  principauz  furent  ^tablis  aur  les  deux  c6t^  du  Chixoy, 
depms  Zacapnlas  juaqu'kZactzuy.*  Braeaeur  de  Bourhourg,  Hist,  Nat  Civ., 
tom.  ii.,  pp.  131-2;   Wappdtu,  Oeog.  u.  Stat,,  pp.  286,  288,  291. 

Tne  Cakchiqueh  are  aouth  of  the  Quichee.  'The  territory  of  the  Kachi- 
quelea  waa  composed  of  that  which  now  forma  the  provincea  of  Chimalte- 
nango  and  Sacatepequea,  and  the  diatrict  of  Sololi;  and  as  the  Kachiquel 
language  ia  alao  apoken  in  the  yillagea  of  Patulul,  Cotzumalguapan,  and 
others  along  the  aame  coast,  it  ia  a  planaible  auppoaition  that  they  were 
coloniea  settled  by  the  Kachiquels,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  desir- 
able productions  of  a  warmer  climate  than  their  own.'  Juarros*  Hist.  Ouai.,  p. 
169.  'La  capitale  fnt,  en  dernier  lieu,  Iximch^  on  Tecpan-Guatemala,  lora 
de  la  declaration  de  rind^pendence  de  cette  nation.'  Bixmseur  de  Bourbourg, 
Popol  Vuh,  introd.,  p.  270.     'Der  weatliche  Theil  der  Provinz  [Atitan]  mit 

16  Dorfem  in  4  Kirchapielen,  von  Kachkommen  der  Kachiquelen  und  Zutu- 
gilen  bewohnt.'  Hasael,  Mex,  Ottat,,  p.  338.  'Loa  paiaea  de  la  nacion  Cak- 
chiquila  son  Chimaltenango^  Zumpango,  Tejar,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Pedro 
laa  Huertas,  San  Gaspar,  San  Luis  de  las  Carretas,  y  otroa  dies  lugarea,  todoa 
pertenecientea  i.  laa  misiones  de  loa  PP.  dominicos;  y  &  laa  de  loa  PP.  ob- 
servantea  de  San  Franciaco  pertenecen  laapa,  Pason,  Tepan-gnatemalan, 
Comalapa,  San  Antonio,  San  Juan  del  Obispo,  y  otroa  quince  lugarea  &  lo 
menoB  de  la  miama  nacion  Cakchiquila,  cuyas  poblacionea  eatan  al  rededor  de 
Guatemala.'  Hervds,  Catdlogo,  tom.  i.,  p.  305. 

The  Zutuffils  dwelt  near  the  lake  of  Atitlan.  'The  dominion  of  the 
Zntugilea  extended  over  the  modem  district  of  Atitan,  and  the  village  of 
San  Antonio,  Suchiltepeques. '  Juarroa*  HisL  Ouat.,  p.  169.  'La  capital  de 
loa  cachiquelea  era  Patinamit  6  Tecpanguatemala,  ciudad  grande  y  fuerte;  y 
la  de  loa  zutuhilea,  Atitan,  cerca  de  la  laguna  de  eate  nombre  y  que  ae  tenia 
por  inexpugnable.'  Pimentei,  Cuadro,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  121-2. 

The  Chortia  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Motagua  River.  The  Chiquimula 
'  Indians  belong  to  the  Chorti  nation.'  Oavarrete,  in  Panamd  Star  and  Herald, 
Dec.  19,  1867;  Lndemga  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  48. 

Brasaeur  de  Bourbourg  describes  quite  a  number  of  very  ancient  nationa, 
of  some  of  which  he  endeavors  to  fix  the  localitiea,  and  which  I  inaert  here. 
Dan  or  Tamub  founded  a  monarchy  on  the  Guatemalan  plateatu  Their 
'capitale,  Amag-Dan,  existait,  auivant  toute  apparence,  entre  les  monta 
Tohil  et  Mamah,  ^  troia  lieuea  k  peine  au  nord  dlJtlatlan.'  Pcfpol  Vuh, 
introd.,  pp.  1^8,  262.  'Ilocab  etendait  aa  domination  k  Toueat  et  au  sud  de 
Tamub,  et  la  cit^  dTTquincat,  ai^ge  principale  de  cette  maison,  occupait  un 
plateau  dtroit,  aitu€  entre  lea  mdmea  ravina  qui  ceignent  un  peu  plus  baa  lea 
ruinee  d'Utlatlan.'  'La  ville  d'Uquincat  (forme  antique),  Avec  le  filet  {k 
mettre  le  maUB),  ^tait  aur  un  plateau  au  nord-oueat  de  ceux  d'Utlatlan,  dont 
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elle  n'^tait  s^par^  que  par  ses  ravins;  on  en  voit  encore  les  mines  connnea 
aujourdliui  sous  le  nom  do  P-Ilocab,  en  Bocab.'  Id.,  p.  263.  Agaab,  'dont 
les  possessions  s'etendaient  snr  les  deux  rives  du  Chizoy  on  Lacandon.' 
'  C'^tait  one  nation  puissante  dont  les  principales  villes  ezistaient  k  pen  de 
distance  de  la  rive  gauche  du  fleuve  Chizoy  ou  Lacandon  (Rio  Grande  de 
Sacapulas).  L*niie  d'elles  etait  Carinal,  dont  j'ai  visite  le  premier,  en  1856, 
les  belles  ruines,  situees  sur  les  bords  du  Pacalag,  riviere  qui  se  jette  dans  le 
Lacandon,  presque  vis-ii,-vi8  rembouchure  de  celle  de  Rabinal,  dans  la  Vera- 
paz.'  Ih.  Cabinal,  'la  capitale  etait  k  Zameneb,  dans  les  montagnes  de 
Xoyabah  ou  Xolabah  [Entre  les  rochers].'  Id.,  p.  270.  Ah-Actnlul,  'sept 
tribus  de  la  nation  Ab-Actulul,  qui  s'etaient  etablies  sur  des  territoires 
dependants  de  la  souverainet^  d'Atitlan.'  'Ces  sept  tribus  sont:  Ah-Tznque, 
Ah-Oanem,  Manacot,  Manazaquepet,  Vancoh,  Yabacoh  et  Ah-Tzakol-Quet  ou 
Queh.— Ac-Tulul  peut-^tre  pour  Ah-Tulul.'  Id.,  p.  274.  *  Ah-Txiquinaha, 
ceux  ou  les  habitants  de  Tziquinaha  (Kid  d*oiseau),  dont  la  capitale  fut  Atit- 
Ian,  sur  le  lac  du  meme  nom.'  Id.,  p.  296.  Acutee,  'nom  aussi  d'nne 
ancienne  tribu  dont  on  retrouve  le  souvenir  dans  Chuvi- Acutee,  au-dessus 
d'Acutec,  sur  le  territoire  de  Chalcitan,  pr^s  de  Malacatan  et  de  Huehneten- 
ango.'  Id.,  pp.  342-3.  Oohah,  'nom  d'une  tribu  antique  dans  l*orient  des 
Quichds.'  Id.,  p.  353. 

The  Chontaks  dwell  in  the  mountain  districts  N.E.  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
besides  having  miscellaneous  villages  in  Guerrero,  Oajaca,  Tabasco,  Guate- 
mala, and  Honduras.  ' En  el  Departamento  de  Tlacolula. . .  .y  se  encuentran 
chontales  en  Guerrero,  en  Tabasco  y  en  Guatemala.'  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo- 
grqfia,  pp.  186-7.  In  San  Salvador,  Choluteca,  Honduras,  Nicaragua. 
Palacio,  in  Pacheco,  CoL  Doc.  IrUd,,  tom.  vi.,  pp.  7,  26,  35.  'Quiech^pa.... 
20  Leguas  sUdostlich  von  Oaj^a  und  10  Leguas  sUdwestlich  von  Nejapa. 

An  den  Granzen 'des  Landes  der  Chontdles.'     ' Tlapalcatepec     Haupt- 

ort  imLande  der  Chontiles.*  Milfdenp/ordt,  Afejico,  tom.  ii.,  pt  i.,  pp.  172-3, 
175,  192.  'Les  Chontdles  s'l^taient  vas  en  possession  de  toute  la  contree 
qui  s'etend  entre  la  mer  et  la  chafne  de  Quyecolani etaicnt  en  posses- 
sion non  seulement  de  Nexapa,  mais  encore  de  la  portion  la  plus  importante 
de  la  montagne  de  Quiyecolani.  *  Brnsseur  de  Bourhourg,  Hist.  Nat  dv., 
tom.  iiL,  pp.  3,  47.  'Au  nord-ouest  du  grand  lac,  les  Cbondals  occupaient 
le  district  montagneux  appele  encore  aujourd*hui  Chontales,  d*apr^  eux.' 
HolimU,  La  CaVforrde,  p.  290.  '  Inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  regions  to 
the  north-east  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.'  FroeheVs  Cent.  Amer.,  p.  52.  *Au 
nord  des  lacs,  les  Chontales  barbares  habitaient  la  cordill^re.*  Brttsseur  de 
Bourhourg,  Hist.  Nat.  Civ.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  110.  'The  Choutals  covered  Chon- 
tales, northward  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  lying  between  the  tribes  already 
given,  and  those  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.'  Stout^a  Ntcaragua,  p.  114.  'Bewoh- 
ner  der  Gebirgsgegenden  nordostlich  vom  See  von  Nicaragua.'  Froebel,  Aus 
Amer.,  tom.  i.,  p.  285.  'In  Nicaragua  die  Chontales  im  Hochlande  im  N. 
des  Managua-Sees.'  }Vappdu8,  Geog.  u.  Stat.,  p.  246.  'Deste  lugar  [Yztepe- 
que]  comienfan  los  Chontales.*  Herrera,  Hist.  Gen.,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  vii.,  cap. 
X.  'The  Chondals  or  Chontals,  the  third  great  division  mentioned  by 
Oviedo,  occupied  the  wide,  mountainous  region,  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Chontales,  situated  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  midway  be- 
tween the  nations  already  named  and  the  savage  hordes  bordering  the  Carib- 
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bean  Sea.'  8quier*s  Nicaragua  (ed.  1856),  vol.  ii,  p.  311.  'Qa  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.*  Ludewig's  Ah.  Lang.,  p.  48.     'The  Lencas 

under  the  various  names  of  Chontals,  and  perhaps  Xicaques  and  Payas, 

occupying  what  is  now  the  Department  of  San  Miguel  in  San  Salvador,  of 
Comayagua,  Choluteca,  Tegucigalpa,  and  parts  of  Olancho  and  IToro  in 
Honduras,  including  the  islands  of  Boatan,  Guanaja,  and  their  dependencies. ' 
Sqvier'a  Cent.  Amer.,  p.  252. 

The  PipUes  'n'y  occupaient  gu^re  quelques  cantons  sur  les  cOtes  de 
I'oc^an  Pacifique,  dans  la  province  dltzcuintlan  et  ne  s*intemaient  que  vers 
les  fronti^res  de  Tetat  de  San- Salvador,  le  long  des  rives  du  rio  Paxa.*  Bras- 
seur  de  Bourbourg,  Hist,  Nat,  Civ.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  120.  'Welche  den  ganzen 
westlichen  TheU  des  heutigen  Staates  von  S.  Salvador  sUdlich  vom  Rio 
Lempa,  das  sogen  Reich  Cozcotlan  bewohnten.'  Wajfpdua,  Oeog.  n.  Stat., 
pp.  322,  326.  *  Are  settled  along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  province 
of  Escuintla  to  that  of  St  Salvador In  a  short  time  these  Pipiles  multi- 
plied immensely,  and  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Zonzonate,  St  Salvador, 
and  St  Miguel.'  Juarros'  HisL  Ouat.,  pp.  202,  224.     Among  'los  Izalcos  y 

costa  de  Guazacapan San  Salvador Honduras Nicaragua. '  Palado, 

in  Pacheco,  CoL  Doc.  IitSd.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  7. 

Nonohuakas.  *A  la  falda  de  un  alto  volcan  (San  Vicente)  estto  cautro 
lugares  de  indios,  que  llaman  los  Nunualcos.'  Id.,  p.  25. 

Tlaacaltecs.  'In  mehreren  Puncten  San  Salvadors,  wie  z.  B.  in  Isalco, 
Mexicanos,  Nahuisalco  leben  noch  jetzt  Indianer  von  Stamme  der  Tlaskal- 
teken.'  Scherzer,  Wandei'ungen,  p.  456. 

The  Cholutccs  *  occupied  the  districts  north  of  the  Nagraudans,  extending 
along  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  into  what  is  now  Honduras  territory.*  Stout^s 
Nicaragua,  p.  114.  'The  Cholutecans,  speaking  the  Cholutecan  dialect,  situ- 
ated to  the  northward  of  the  Nagrandans,  and  extending  along  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  into  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Honduras.  A  town  and  river  in 
the  territory  here  indicated,  still  bear  the  name  of  Choluteca,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  Mexican  name.'  Sqmer*s  Nicaragua  (ed.  1856),  vol.  ii.,  p,  310. 
These  Soconusco  exiles  settled  '  dans  les  terres  qui  s'etendent  au  nord  et  k 
I'ouest  du  golf e  de  Conchagua,  aux  fronti^res  de  Honduras  et  de  Nicaragua. ' 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Hist.  Nat.  Civ.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  79.  'Beyond  them  (Na- 
grandans) ou  the  gulf  of  Fonseca,  a  nation  called  the  Cholutecans  had  their 
seats.'  FroebeVs  Cent.  Amer.,  p.  63. 

Maribios,  a  tribe  formerly  inhabiting  the  mountain  region  about  Leon. 
*Ihre  Wohnsitze  bildeten  die  Provinz  Maribichoa.'  Froebel,  Aua  Amer.,  torn. 
L,  p.  333. 

*Ay  en  Nicaragua  cinco  leguajes. . . .  Coribici Chorotega. . . .  Chondal 

Orotifia. . . .  Mexicano. '  Oomara,  JliH.  Ind.,  fol.  264.  '  Hablauan  en  Nica- 
ragua, cinco  lenguas  diferentes,  Coribizi,  que  lo  hablan  mucho  en  Chuloteca. 

Los  de  Chontal la  quarta  es  Orotina,  Mexicana  es  la  quinta.'  Herrera, 

HiaL  Oen.,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  vii.  'In  Nicaragua  there  were  fine  linages, 
and  different  languages:  the  Coribici,  Ciocotoga,  Ciondale,  Oretigua,  and  the 
Mexican.'  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,  vol.  v.,  887;  Oviedo,  HisL  Gen.,  torn,  iv., 
p.  35;  Buachmann,  Ortsnamen,  p.  132. 

The  Chorotegana  'occupied  the  entire  country  north  of  the  Niquirans, 
extending  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  it  and  Lake  Managua,  to  the 
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borders,  and  probably  for  a  distance  along  the  shoreB  of  the  golf  of  Fonaeck 
They  also  occupied  the  country  south  of  the  Niqiiirans,  and  around  the  gulf 
of  Nicoya,  then  called  Orotina.'  Squier'a  Nicantgua  (ed.  1856),  voL  ii.,  p.  310. 
'  Welche  die  Qegenden  zwischen  der  Sudsee  und  dem  Managua-See  von  der 
Fonaeca-Bai  sttdwarta  bis  zu  den  aztekisch  sprechenden  Indianem  bewdinen 
und  auch  sUdlich  vom  den  Kiquirians  bis  zur  Bai  yon  Nicoya  sich  ausbreiten.* 
WappduSf  Oeog.  u.  Stat.,  p.  246.  *Korth  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of 
Nicaragua  (the  Niquirans),  between  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Lake  Managua,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.'  Ludewig's  Ab,  Lcmg,,  p.  48.  Before  the  Conquest  they 
occupied  'les  regions  aujourdliui  k  peu  pr^  d^ertes  qui  s'etendent  entre 
le  territoire  de  Tehuantepec  et  celui  de  Soconusco,  sur  les  bords  de  TOoean 
Pacifique.'  To  escape  the  Olmec  tyranny  they  emigrated  to  'golfe  de 
Nicoya;  de  li^  ils  retoum^rent  ensuite,  en  passant  les  monts,  jusqu'an  lac  de 
Nicaragua  et  se  fiz^rent  sur  ses  bords.*  Driven  off  by  the  Nahuas  'les  una, 
se  dirigeant  an  nord-ouest,  Yont  fonder  Nagarando,  an  bord  du  lac  de  Mana- 
gua, tandis  que  les  autres  contoumaient  les  rivages  du  golfe  de  Nicoya,  que 
Ton  trouve  encore  aujourdliui  habits  par  leurs  descendants.*  Brcuaeur  de 
Bcurbourg,  Popul  Vuh,  introd.,  pp.  cc.,  ccii.  'Als  die  Spanier  nach  Nicara- 
gua kamen,  war  diess  Volk  an  der  KUste  verbreitet. . .  .wohnten  langs  dor 
KUste  des  Australoceans.*  Haaael,  Mex,  Ouat.,  pp.  397-8. 

The  Diriann  *  occupied  the  territory  lying  between  the  upper  extremity  of 
Lake  Nicaragua,  the  river  Tipitapa,  and  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Managua 
and  the  Pacific,  whose  principal  towns  were  situated  where  now  stand  the 
cities  of  Granada  (then  called  Salteba),  Masaya,  and  ^lanagua,  and  the  viU 
lages  of  Tipitapa,  Diriomo,  and  Diriamba.*  Sgwer'a  Nkaaragua  (ed.  1856), 
vol.  ii.,  p.  310.  'Group^  dans  les  localites  encore  connues  de  Liria,  de 
Diriom^,  de  Diriamba,  de  Monbacho  et  de  Lenderi,  sur  les  hauteurs  qui  ferm- 
ent la  base  du  volcan  de  Mazaya.*  Brasaeur  de  Bcurbourg,  Hitet.  Nat.  Civ.,  tom« 
ii,  p.  111.  'Occupied  Masaya,  Managua,  Tipitapa,  Diriomo,  and  Diriamba.' 
Stout's  Nicaragua,  p.  114;  Frofhel,  Aus  Amer.,  torn.  L,  p.  287. 

The  Nagrandans,  '  Entre  les  Dirias  et  la  Choluteca  etait  situ^  la  province 
des  Mangnes  ou  Nagarandas  (Torquemada  dit  que  Nagarando  est  un  mot  de 
leur  langue.  Oviedo  les  appelle  Nagrandas),  dont  les  fertiles  campagnes 
s'^tendaient,  au  nord  et  k  Touest  du  lac  de  Managua,  jusqu'4  la  mer;  on  y 
admirait  les  cit^  florissantes  de  C^inandega,  de  Chichigalpa,  de  Pozoltega, 
de  Telica,  de  Subtiaba,  de  Nagarando,  appel^  aussi  Xolotlan,  de  Matiares 
et  une  foule  d'autrea,  reduites  maintenant,  pour  la  plupart,  k  de  miserables 
bourgades.*  Brasaeur  de  Bourbourg,  HiaL  Not,  Civ.,  torn.  iL,  pp.  111-12. 
'  The  Nagrandans  occupied  the  plain  of  Leon  between  the  northern  extreme 
of  Lake  Managua  and  the  Pacific'  Stout^a  Nicaragua,  p.  114.  'An  welche 
sieh  weiter  nordwestwUrts  [the  last  mention  was  Dirians]  die  Bewohner  der 
Gegend  von  Leon,  welche  Squier  Nagrander  nennt. . .  .anschlossen.'  FroAd, 
Aua  Amer.,  torn,  i,  p.  287.  'Chorotega  tribe  of  the  plains  of  Leon,  Nicara- 
gua.' Ludewig*a  Ab.  Lang.,  p.  130;  Sqmer'a  Nuxaragua  (ed.  1856),  voL  iL, 
p.  310. 

The  Niquirana  *  settled  in  the  district  of  Nicaragua^  between  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.'  Ludewig*a  Ab.  Lang.,  p.  134.  'Au  centre 
du  pays,  sur  le  lac  Nicaragua,  appele  Codbolca  par  les  indigtoes,  vivaient 
les  Niquirans.*  HoUnaki,  La  Califomie,  p.  290.    Ometepec.     'Thia  island  was 
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oooapied  by  the  NiqnimiB.'  Squiei^s  Nicaragua  (ed.  1866),  yoL  ii,  p.  313; 
Boyk*s  Ride,  voL  L,  p.  74. 

The  Orottfkms  occapied  'the  country  around  the  Golf  of  Nicoya^  and  to 
the  Boathward  of  Lake  Nicaragua. '  8qu»er*s  Nicaragua  (ed.  1856),  vol.  ii., 

p.  310.     'Am  Golfe  von  Orotina  oder  Nicoya Unter  den  geographiachen 

Namen  im  Lande  der  Orotiner  stoBst  man  auf  den  Vulkan  Orosi,  im  jetzigen 
Coeta  Bica,  wllhrend  einer  der  Vulkane  in  der  Kette  der  Maribioe,  bei  Leon, 
also  im  Lande  der  Nagrander,  Orota  heisst.'  Frcthel,  Aua  Amer.,  torn,  i.,  p. 
287.  '  Lea  Orotinas,  voisinB  du  golfe  de  Kicoya,  dont  lea  villea  principalea 
^taitent  Nicoya,  Orotiua,  Cantren  et  Ghorot^.'  Braseeur  de  Bourhotirg,  Hist, 
NaL  Ch,f  torn,  ii.,  p.  110.  'Settled  the  country  south  of  Lake  Nicaragua 
around  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.'  Stout*8  Nicaragua,  p.  114. 

The  MosQiTiTOS,  as  a  subdiviaion  of  this  group,  inhabit  the  whole  of  Hon^ 
dnras,  the  eastern  portion  of  Nicaragua,  and  all  that  part  of  the  coast  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  known  as  the  Mosquito  Coast. 

The  Xicaquea  *  exist  in  the  district  lying  between  the  Rio  Ulna  and  Rio 
Tinto....It  seems  probable  that  the  Xicaques  were  once  much  more 
widely  di£Fnsed,  extending  over  the  plains  of  Olancho,  and  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nueva  Segovia,  in  Nicaragua.*  Squier*8  Cent.  Amer,,  p.  244.  'Se 
rencontrent  principalement  dans  le  d^partement  de  Yoro. . .  .(some)  k  I'em- 
bouchure  de  la  riviere  Choloma,  et  le  reste  est  disperse  dans  les  montagnes 
ii  Touest  de  la  plaine  de  Sula.  Dans  le  d^partement  de  Yoro,  ils  sont  r^pan- 
dus  dans  le  pays  depuis  la  riviere  Sulaco  jusqu'^  la  baie  de  Honduras.'  Id,, 
in  Nouvelles  Annalea  dee  Voy,,  1858,  tom.  clx.,  pp.  133-4.  Yoro  department; 
'Welche  am  oberen  Lauf  der  FlUsse  und  in  dem  Berg — ^und  Httgellande 
zwischen  der  Kttste  und  dem  Thale  von  Olancho  wohnen.'  Wapp&ue,  Oeog. 
u.  Stat,,  p.  317. 

The  Poyas,  '  In  the  triangle  between  the  Tinto,  the  sea,  aud  the  Rio 
Wanks,  or  Segovia.'  Sqttier's  Cent,  Amer.,  p.  244.  'Inhabit  the  Foyer 
mountains,  beyond  the  Embarcadero  on  the  Polyer  River.  *  Toung*8  Narra- 
tive, p.  80.  '  Den  westlichen  Theil  des  Distrikts  Taguzgalpa,  zwischen  den 
Flttssen  Aguan  und  Barbo.'  HoMel,  Mex,  OuaL,  p.  389.  'Inhabit  the  heads 
of  the  Black  and  Patook  rivers.'  BeU,  in  Lend,  Oeog,  Soc,,  Jour.,  voL  xxxii., 
p.  258. 

The  Towhae,  'bewohnen  die  sUdlichen  Gegenden  des  Distrikts  (Taguz- 
galpa) und  das  Gebirge.'  Hostel,  Mex.  Ouat.,  pp.  390-1.  'Their  principal 
residence  is  at  the  head  of  Patook  River.'  Young's  Narrative,  p.  87.  'They 
dwell  along  the  Twaka  river  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Prinz  Awala.'  BeU,  in 
Land.  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour,,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  258. 

The  '  Toonglaa  inhabit  along  the  other  branch  of  the  same  river.'  lb. 

The  8moo8  'inhabit  the  heads  of  all  the  rivers  from  Blewfields  to  Patook.' 
Id,,  p.  256. 

The  Cookraa  '  reside  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth ' 
(the  Rio  Escondido).  Strangewaye*  Mosquito  Shore,  p.  30. 

The  Canba  'now  occupy  the  coast  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  port  of 
Truxillo  to  Carataska  Lagoon. . .  .Their  original  seat  was  San  Vincent,  one 
of  what  are  called  the  Leeward  Islands,  whence  they  were  deported  in  a  body, 
by  the  English,  in  1798,  and  landed  upon  the  then  unoccupied  island  of 
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Roatan,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.'  They  afterward  removed  to  l^e  main- 
land 'in  the  vicinity  of  Troxillo,  whence  they  have  spread  rapidly  to  the 
eastward.  All  along  the  coast,  generally  near  the  months  of  the  various 
rivers  with  which  it  is  fringed,  they  have  their  establishments  or  towns.' 
Bard*8  Wctikna,  p.  316.  'Now  settled  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from 
Cape  Gracias  k  Dies  to  Belize.'  FroebeCa  Cent,  Amer,^  p.  185.  *  Dwell  on  the 
sea-coast,  their  first  town.  Cape  Town,  being  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Black  River.'  Young's  Narrative,  pp.  71,  122,  134.  *In  Roatan:  Die  Volks- 
menge  besteht  ans  Caraiben  nnd  Sambos,  deren  etwa  4,000  auf  der  Insel  seyn 
sollen.'  HoMelj  Mex.  Guat.,  p.  386.  'Unter  den  Caraibendorfem  sind  za 
nennen:  Stann  Creek. . .  .anfem  in  S.  von  Belize,  nnd  von  da  bis  znr  Slid- 
grenze  Settee,  Lower  Stanu  Creek,  Silver  Creek,  Seven  Hills  nnd  Punta 
Gorda.*  fFczppattf,  Geog.  u,  Stat.,  p.  300.  See  also  Sivers,  MiUdamerika,  pp. 
154,  179;  Morelei,  Voyage,  torn,  ii.,  p.  289. 

The  Hamas  extend  from  Greytown  to  Blewfields,  a  region  'nninhabited 
except  by  the  scanty  remnant  of  a  tribe  called  Ramas.'  'Lihabit  a  small 
island  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Blewfields  Lagoon;  they  are  only  a  miser- 
able remnant  of  a  numerous  tribe  that  formerly  lived  on  the  St  John's  and 
other  rivers  in  that  neighbourhood.  A  great  number  of  them  still  live  at  the 
head  of  the  Rio  Frio,  which  runs  into  the  St  John's  River  at  San  Carlos 
Fort.'  BeU,  in  Lond.  Geog.  Soc,  Jour,,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  242,  259.  'Rama  Cay, 
in  Blewfields  Lagoon.  This  small  island  is  the  refuge  of  a  feeble  remnant  of 
the  once  powerful  Rama  tribe.'  Pirn  and  Seemann's  Dottings,  p.  278. 

The  Mo&quiios  'inhabit  the  whole  coast  from  Pearl  Key  Lagoon  to  Black 
River,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Wawa  and  Wanx,  or  Wanks  Rivers  for  a 
great  distance  inland.'  Bell,  in  Lond,  Geog,  Soc,,  Jour,,  vol.  zxxii.,  p.  250. 
'  L'interieur  du  pays  est  occupe  par  la  nation  sauvage  et  indomptable  des 
Mosquitos-Sombos.  Les  cdtes,  surtout  pr^  le  cap  Gracias  k  Dios,  sent 
habitees  par  une  autre  tribu  dlndiens  que  les  navigateurs  anglais  ont  appel^ 
Mosquitos  de  la  cdte.'  McUte-Brun,  Precis  de  la  Gdog.,  tom.  vL,  p.  472.  'An 
dem  Ende  dieser  Frovinz  (Honduras),  nahe  bey  dem  Cap,  Gratias-a-Dios, 
findet  man  die  beriihmte  Nation  der  Mosquiten.'  Delaporte,  Beiaen,  tom.  x., 
p.  404.  'Nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Honduras;  and  their  most  numerous 
tribe  exists  near  the  Cape  Gracios  £  Dios.'  Bonnycastle's  Span.  Amer,,  vol.  L, 
p.  172.  '  Ocupau  el  terrene  de  mas  de  sesenta  leguas,  que  corren  desde  la 
jurisdiccion  de  Comaniagua,  hasta  la  de  Costa-Rica.'  Bevista,  Mex.,  tom.  L, 
p.  404.  '  Die  Sambo,  oder  eigentlichen  Mosquitoindianer  welche  den  gross- 
ten  Theil  der  Seekiiste  bis  zum  Black  river  hinauf  und  die  an  derselben  bele- 
genen  Savannen  bewohnen.'  MosquUoland,  Bericht,  p.  19.  'Inhabiting  on 
on  the  Main,  on  the  North  side,  near  Cape  Gratia  Dios;  between  Cape  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua. '  I>ampier*8  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  7.  '  Inhabit  a  considerable 
space  of  country  on  the  continent  of  America,  nearly  extending  from  Point 
Castile,  or  Cape  Honduras,  the  southern  point  of  the  Bay  of  Truxillo,  to  the 
northern  branch  of  the  river  Nicaragua,  called  usually  St.  Juan's;  and  com- 
prehending within  these  limits  nearly  100  leagues  of  land  on  the  sea-coast» 
from  latitude  11  to  16  deg.'  Henderson's  Honduras,  pp.  211-12.  The  Sambos 
'inhabit  the  country  from  Ssmdy  Bay  to  Fotook.'  Strangeways'  Mosquito 
Shore,  p.  330.  '  The  Sambos,  or  Mosquitians,  inhabit  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
savannas  inland,  as  far  west  as  Black  River.*  Young's  Narrative,  p.  71.    *The 
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increMe  and  expansion  of  the  Caribs  has  already  driven  moat  of  the  Sambos, 
who  were  established  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Cape  Gracias  4  Dies, 
into  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  southward  of  the  Cape  *  Squier$  Hondurtu 
{Lond.,  1870],  p  169;  Id.,  Cent,  Amer.,  p.  228. 

The  Isthmians,  the  last  subdivision  of  this  group,  embrace  the  people 
of  Costa  Rica,  together  with  the  nations  dwelling  on  the  Isthmus  of  Fanamii, 
or  Darien,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Urab^  and  along  the  River  Atrato  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Napipi,  thence  up  the  last-named  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
'  The  Indian  tribes  within  the  territory  of  Costarrica,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Parcialidades,  are  the  VaUentes,  or  most  eastern  people  of  the  state; 
the  Tiribees,  who  occupy  the  coast  from  Bocatoro  to  the  Banana;  the  Tala- 
mancas  and  Blancos,  who  inhabit  the  interior,  but  frequent  the  coast 
between  the  Banana  and  Salt  Creek;  the  Montafios  and  Cabecares,  who  are 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  lands  bounding  Veragua,  and  the 
Guatusos,  inhabiting  the  mountains  and  forest  between  Esparsa  and  Baga- 
ses,  and  towards  the  north  of  these  places.*  Oaiindo,  in  Lond,  Oeog.  Soc., 
Jour.,  vol.  vL,  p.  134.  From  Boca  del  Toro  toward  the  west  coast  dwell 
the  Viceitas,  Blancos,  Valientes,  Guatusos,  Tiribis,  and  Talamancas.  Wagner 
and  Scherzer,  Coeta  Rica,  p.  554.  Blancos,  Valientes,  and  Talamancas  '  ent- 
lang  der  Ostkiiste  zwischen  dem  Rio  Zent  imd  Boca  del  Toro,  im  Staate  Coeta 
Rica.'  Id.,  p.  673. 

The  GtuUusos  Wom  Nicaragua-See  an  den  Rio  Frio  aufwilrts  und 
zwischen  diesem  und  dem  San  Carlos  bis  zum  Hochlande.'  Wappdm,  Cfeog. 
«.  StaL,  p.  357.  '  Inhabit  a  territory  lying  between  the  Merivales  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan  river  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  shore  on  the  east,  and  the  table  land  of  San  Job6  upon 
the  south.*  The  Rio  Frio  'head-waters  are  the  favorite  haunt  or  habita- 
tion of  the  Guatusos occupy  the  north-east  comer  of  Costa  Rica. '  Boyle's 

Ride,  voL  i.,  pref.,  pp.  xii.,  xix.,  p.  298.  They  inhabit  'the  basin  of  the 
Rio  Frio.'  Squier'e  Cent,  Amer.,  p.  405;  Id.,  in  NoitveUes  Annales  des  Voy., 
1856,  tom.  cli.,  p.  6;  Id.,  in  HisL  Mag.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  65;  Vigne*a  Travels,  voL 
i.,  p.  77. 

The  Guetarea  '  viven  en^ima  de  las  sierras  del  puerto  de  la  Herradura  6 
se  extienden  por  la  costa  deste  golpho  al  Foniente  de  la  banda  del  Norte 
hasta  el  coniin  de  los  Chorotegas.*  Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  108. 

The  Blancos  *  welche  ungefahr  5  Tagereisen  sUdostlich  von  Angostura  in 
den  Bergen  hausen.'   Wagner  and  Scherzer,  Costa  Rica,  pp.  556,  554. 

The  VaUentes  and  Ramas,  *  zwischen  dem  Punta  Gorda  und  der  Lagune 
von  Chiriqui.'  Mosqtutoland,  Bericht,  p.  9. 

Inhabiting  the  Isthmus  were  numerous  tribes  speaking  dififerent  lan« 
guages,  mentioned  by  early  writers  only  by  the  name  of  the  chief,  which 
was  usually  identical  with  that  of  both  town  and  province.     In  the  province 

of  Panamil  there  were  '  quatro  sefiores  de  lenguas  diferentes De  alii  se 

baxaua  a  la  prouincia  de  Nat^. . .  .tre^nita  legnas  de  Panama otro  llamado 

Escoria,  ocho  leguas  de  Natd Ocho  leguas  mas  adelante,  la  buelta  de 

Panam^  auia  otro  Cazique  dicho  Chirti,  de  lengua  diferente:  y  otras  siete 
leguas  mas  adelante,  h^Lzia  Panami,  estaua  el  de  Cham^,  que  era  el  remate 
de  la  lengua  de  Coyba:  y  la  prouincia  de  Paris  se  hallaua  doze  leguas  de 
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Nati^  Les  hneste.'  Herrera,  HisL  Oen,,  dee.  iL,  lib.  iii,  cap.  vi  Westward 
from  the  golf  of  Urabi  'hay  una  provincia  qae  ae  dice  Carete. . .  .yendo  mas 
la  ooata  abajo,  faata  cuarenta  leguaa  desta  Yilla>  entrando  la  tierra  adentiti 
f aata  doce  legnas,  esti  ua  cacique  que  ae  dice  Comogre  y  otro  que  ae  dice 
Poboroea.'  BaJboo^  in  Naioarrtte,  Col.  de  Viages,  torn,  iii,  p.  366.  'En  la 
primera  provincia  de  loa  darielea  hay  laa  poUacionea  aignieniea:  Seraque, 
Samgnnti,  Queno,  Moieri,  Agrazennqna,  Occabayanti  y  Uraba.'  Hervds, 
Catdloffo,  torn,  i.,  p.  280.     'Treinta  y  tantaa  legnaa  del  Darien  habia  una 

proTincia  que  ae  decia  Gareta^  y  otra  cinco  leguaa  de  ella  que  ae  dice  Ada 

La  primera  provincia  deade  Acla  hAoA  el  ueate  ea  Comogre. . .  .En  eata  tiena 
eati  una  provincia  que  ae  Uama  Peruqueta,  de  una  mar  6  otra,  y  la  iala  de  laa 
Perlaa,  y  golfo  de  S.  Miguel,  y  otra  provincia,  que  Uamamoe  laa  Behetrfaa 
por  no  haber  en  ella  ningun  aefior,  ae  llama  Cueva:  ea  toda  una  gente  y  de 

una  lengua Deade  eata  provincia  de  Peruqueta  haata  Adechame  que  aon 

oerca  de  40  leguaa  todavfa  al  ueate,  ae  llama  la  provincia  de  Coiba,  y  la  len- 
gua ea  la  de  Cueva. . .  .deade  Burica  haata  eata  provincia^  que  ae  dice  To- 

breytrota,  caai  que  cada  aefior  ea  diferente  de  lengua  uno  de  otro Deade 

aqul  tomando  i,  bajar  oerca  de  la  mar,  venimoa  4  la  provincia  de  Nata. . . . 
eat6  30  leguaa  de  Panami. . .  .tenia  por  contrario  &  un  aefior  que  ae  decia  Bb- 

coria,  que  tenia  aua  pobladonea  en  un  rio  grande  ocho  leguaa  de  Meta 

Eata  ea  lengua  por  af .  Y  ocho  leguaa  de  aUi  hicia  Panami  eat&  otro  aefior 
que  ae  dice  Chiru,  lengua  diferente.  Siete  leguaa  de  Chiru,  h^ia  Panami, 
eat&  la  provincia  de  Chame:  ea  el  remate  de  la  lengua  de  Coiba. . .  .Chiman 
. . .  .doa  leguaa  de  Comogre. . .  .deade  eate  Chiman. . .  .la  provincia  de  Pooo- 
roaa,  y  de  alii  doa  leguaa  la  vuelta  del  ueate. . .  .la  de  Paruraca,  donde  comi- 

enza  la  de  Coiba,  y  de  alii  la  miama  via  cuatro  leguaa la  de  Tubanam4«  y 

de  allf  &  ocho  leguaa  todo  i  eata  via. . .  .la  de  Chepo,  y  aeia  leguaa  de  alU. . . . 
la  de  Chepobar,  y  doa  leguaa  delante. . .  .la  de  Pacora,  y  cuatro  de  alll. . .  .la 
de  Panam^  y  de  allf  otraa  cuatro. . .  .la  de  Periquete,  y  otraa  cuatro  ade- 
lante. . .  .la  de  Tabore,  y  otraa  cuatro  adelante. . .  .la  de  Chame,  que  ea  re- 
mate  de  la  lengua  y  provincia  de  Coiba de  Chame  i,  la  provincia  del  Chim 

hay  ocho  leguaa. . .  .y  eate  Chiru  ea  otra  lengua  por  af.'  Andagf^a,  in  Namr- 
rete,  CoL  de  Viages,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  397-8,  407^,  410. 

The  Quatmies,  *  En  la  provincia  de  Veraguaa,  aituada  6,  9  gradoe  de  lati- 
tud  boreal,  eat&  la  nacion  de  loa  Guaimiea  6  Huamiea.'  HervtU^  Catdlogo,  torn, 
i.,  pp.  280-1.  '  Los  qualea  indioa,  aegun  decian,  no  eran  naturalea  de  aquella 
comarca:  &ntea  era  an  antigua  patria  la  tierra  que  eat&  junto  al  rio  grande  de 
Darien.'  Cieza  de  Leon,  in  Id.,  p.  281. 

*The  Lidiana  who  at  preaent  inhabit  the  lathmua  are  scattered  over 
Bocaa  del  Toro,  the  northern  portiona  of  Veraguaa,  the  north-eastern  ahorea 
of  Panama,  and  almoat  the  whole  of  Darien,  and  consiat,  principally,  of  four 
tribes,  the  Savanerica,  the  San  Blaa  Lidiana,  the  Bayanoa,  and  the  Choloa. 
Each  tribe  apeaks  a  different  language.'  SeemamCs  Voy.  Herald,  vol.  i.,  p. 
317.  *Le8  Goajiroa,  lea  Motilonea,  lea  Guainetaa  et  lea  Codnaa,  dana  lea 
provincea  de  Bio-Hacha,  de  Upar  et  de  Santa-Marta;  et  lea  Dariena,  lea 
Cunaa  et  lea  Chocoea,  aur  lea  rivea  et  lea  affluenta  de  TAtrato  et  lea  o6tea 
du  Darien.'  JRoqueUe,  in  NowselUa  Annaka  dee  Voy.,  1855,  tom.  czlviL,  pp. 
24-5. 

*  The  ScufoneiHce  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  Veraguaa.'  lb 
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The  Doraehoa  oooupied  western  Yeiagaa.  Id.,  p.  312. 

The  Manxanillo,  or  San  BIm  IndianB,  '  inhabit  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  province  of  Panama.*  Id.,  p.  320.  'The  chief  settlement  is  about  San 
Bias,  the  rest  of  the  coast  being  dotted  over  with  small  villages.'  Cfuifome*s 
Darkn,  p.  156.  '  Their  principal  settlements  are  on  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Chepo,  Chiman,  and  Congo,  on  the  Tuqueea,  Ucurganti,  Jubuganti,  and 
Chneti,  branches  of  the  Chuquanaqua^  and  on  the  Pucro  and  Paya.'  CuUerCa 
Darien,  p.  69.  '  The  whole  of  the  Isthmus  of  Daiien,  except  a  small  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tuyra,  comprising  the  towns  of  Chipogana,  Pinogana, 
Yavisa,  and  Santa  Maria,  and  a  few  scattering  inhabitants  on  the  Bayamo 

near  its  mouth,  is  uninhabited  except  by  the  San  Bias  or  Darien  Indians 

They  inhabit  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  San  Bias  to  the  Tarena,  mouth  of 
the  Atrato,  and  in  the  interior  from  the  Sucubti  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Bayamo.'  8elfridge*9  Darien  Surveys,  p.  10. 

The  Mandingoe  'occupy  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Caledonia.'  Pudyt, 
in  L<md.  (hog.  Soc,  Jour.,  vol.  zxxviii.,  p.  92;  Rekhardt,  Cent.  Amer.,  p.  161; 
LudetDig*e  Ab.  Lang.,  p.  61. 

The  Bayame,  'about  theBiver  Chepo.'  Id.,  p.  18;  Seemann'a  Voy.  Herald, 
voL,  i.,  p.  321. 

The  Choloe,  'extending  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  to  the  bay  of  Choco, 
and  thence  with  a  few  interruptions  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador.'  Seemann'a  Voy.  Herald,  voL  i.,  p.  321.  'Inhabiting  part  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  east  of  the  river  Chuquanaqua,  which  is  watered  by  the 
river  Paya  and  its  branches  in  and  about  lat.  8*"  15'  N.,  and  long.  77**  20^  W. 
Latham,  in  Lond.  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  189. 

'The  Cunaa  have  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
UrabU,  near  the  outlets  of  the  Atrato.'  Puydt,  in  Lofnd.  Oeog.  Soc,  Jour.,  vol. 
xxxviii,  p.  92. 

The  Cutiocunaa,  'on  the  south-easterly  side  of  the  Isthmus.'  Ludewig*a 
Ab.  Lang.,  p.  59.  'The  renmants  of  the  Chucunaquese  who  in  1861  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  bears  their  name. . .  .have  gone  up  towards 
the  north.'  76. 

The  Chocoa,  'on  the  Leon  and  the  different  tributaries  of  the  Atrato.' 
Michler'a  Darien,  p.  26. 

The  Caifruinea,    '  between  Punta  Arenas  and  Turbo.'  lb. 

The  UraJbda,  'en  las  selvas  y  boeques  de  la  Provinoia  de  Urab^'  Aleedo, 
Dice,  tom.  v.,  p.  258. 

The  IdSxia  '  del  Reyno  de  Tierra-Firme  y  Gobiemo  de  PanamiEy  son  con- 
finantes  con  los  Chocoes  y  los  Tatabes.'  Id.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  413. 

The  Payaa  'on  the  river  of  that  name.'  8^ridge*a  Darien  Surveya,  p.  36. 
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